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Ce  delire  ne  pent  poi  durer"  * 


Augmt  30/^. 

I  PROFIT  by  the  occasion  afforded  me  by  the  demand 
for  another  edition  to  bring  up  the  history  to  the  last 
moment.  I  have  indeed  little  to  say  as  to  events. 
I,  for  what  I  have  said,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  for 
what  he  has  done,  have  both  been  called  madmen. 
It  remains,  therefore,  for  me  but  to  express  my 
acknowledgments  to  His  Imperial  Majesty  for  having 
redeemed  my  character  for  sanity,  for  I  suppose  the 
success  of  the  present  work  is  an  evidence  that  it  is 
redeemed,  I  take  advantage  of  that  expectation  to 
offer  some  further  considerations,  suggested  by  the 
contemporary  discussion  bf  the  subject. 

The  Turkish  Gk)vemment  is  the  only  independent 
one  iB  Europe.  The  present  negotiations  spring 
solely  out  of  that  independence. 

The  Turkish  Empire  is  fiill  of  Military  vigour )  the 
dangers  to  which  it  is  at  present  exposed  result  not 
from  its  weakness'but  from  its  strength. 

At  the  period  of  the  last  war  the  Turks  were  averse 
to  that  war,  and  had  to  be  driven  to  it  by  their 
Government.  At  the  present  moment  Army  and 
Nation,  Mussulmans  and  Christians,  demand  the  war, 
and  are  restrained  by  their  Government.  At  the  first 
period  Russia  forced  the  war, — at  present  she  will 
prevent  it.  < 

•  Unpublished  Russian  Despatoli 
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Her  advance  to  the  Danube  now  sanctioned  by  the 
Powers  of  Europe  endangers  Austria  more  than 
Turkey;  i£  has  compromised  the  one  into  cooperation 
while  it  has  only  alarmed  the  other  for  its  indepen- 
dence. 

The  Turks  as  a  nation  refused  to  fight  for  the 
Principalities  twenty-five  years  ago :  five  years  ago 
they  were  indifferent  to  their  occupation;  four  years 
ago,  a  Treaty  was  signed  without  comment  for  their 
occupation  by  Russia  up  to  the  year  1856. 

The  Christian  populations  of  Turkey  have  hitherto 
accepted  with  joy  the  proffered  protection  of  E^ussia. 

The  people  of  Europe  have  hitherto  viewed  with 
indifference  the  occupation  of  the  Ph)vinces :  they 
have  never  blamed  their  governments  for  co-operating 
with  that  of  Bus»ia^  but  on  the  contrary  on  all  such 
occasions  believed  that  they  were  oppoang  them. 

The  Governments  of  Europe  obtained  support  at 
home  from  their  co-operation  with  Russia,  and  suffered 
no  inconvenienoe  from  pursuing  that  ocmrse. 

The  Crowns  of  Europe  were  unconscious  of  any 
degradation  in  consequence  of  the  policy  of  their 
Governments,  and  their  position  of  dependence  wa» 
veiled  or  disguised  as  partial  and  temporary. 

The  old  tffOrld  was  sdone  concerned,  and  Russia  had 
to  consider  only  the  Porte,  the  Turks^  the  Christiasis 
of  Turkey,  the  people,,  the  Cabinets  and  the  Crowns 
of  Europe.  Now  to  the  altered  position  of  the  Old 
World,  has  to  be  added  the  interposition  of  the  New. 

Here  is  the  only  new  evbntv  and  the  consequences 
of  it  are  incalculable  :  the  United  States  cannot  now 
remain  neuter,  there  is  no  alternative  between  their 
being  enveloped  by  Russia  in  the  dipl(Mnatic  measures 
of  the  Old  World,  and  their  breaking  through  the 
vicious  circle  in  which  we  are  bound. 

The  United  States  stand  free  from  all  diplomatic 
entanglements ;  they  have  neither  bound  themselves 
not  to  send  their  men-of-war  into  the  Euxine  or  to 
pay  toll  for  their  merchantmen  passing  the  Sound ; 
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they  have  not  come  under  the  Turkish  Treaty  of 
commerce  :  though  they  actually  do  pay  at  the 
rate  of  other  nations  in  Turkey,  and  at  the  Sound 
there  is  no  reason  that  they  should  do  so,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  citizens  of  America,  if 
their  attention  be  once  directed  to  the  subject  will 
suffer  their  Government  to  endure  an  imposition  in 
the  one  case  no  less  than  piracy,  and  in  the  other 
than  an  extortion.  Resistance  to  the  Sound  Dues 
is  comparatively  an  unimportant  matter  except  in  its 
moral  effects,  but  resistance  to  the  prohibitory  duties 
on  Turkish  exports  reopens  the  whole  of  tnat  im- 
mense question  upon  which  hinges  the  future  finte  of 
Europe,  and  indeed  of  America  itself. 

The  rapid  increase  of  population  in  Europe,  and  the 
growing  demand  for  grain  places  her  in  dependence 
upon  Russia^  Turkey,  and  the  United  States  for  sup- 
plies. The  Russian  exports  were  disappearing  before 
the  competition  of  two  Turkish  provinces,  where 
Austria  had  prevented  the  imposition  of  the  EngUsh 
Treaty  of  Commerce;  in  consequence  of  the  enor- 
mous wealth  pouring  into  them  the  Porte  was  about 
to  emancipate  the  trade  of  the  remainder  of  the 
Empire, — an  event  which  must  have  closed  the 
chapter  of  Russian  history.  Her  advance  on  the 
Danube  has  averted  the  blow,  stopped  exportation  and 
production  there,  and  equally  stopped  the  proposed 
abrogation  of  the  export  duty  throughout  the  other 
provinces.  The  competition  is  now  singly  between 
Russia  and  the  United  States,  and  the  mind  and 
resources  of  Russia  will  henceforward  be  applied  to 
the  disorganization  of  the  United  States.  To  protect 
themselves,  they  must  not  only  guard  against  the 
tempter  who  will  seek  to  use  their  self-love  in  putting 
them  forward,  but  also  they  must  profit  by  their 
actual  opportunities  to  take  their  stand  by  the  side  of 
Europe  while  it  can  be  supported. 

It  is  now  two  years  since  I  made  an  appeal  to  the 
United  States  in  this  sense  in  a  pamphlet  on  the 
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Bannbe^'^  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
my  words  on  that  occasion  have  not  been  without  effect 
on  the  tesnlts  up  to  this  hour  obtained.  It  will  not  be 
at  present  presumptuous  for  me  to  say  that  my  judg- 
ments have  been  confirmed  by  those  of  the  Russian 
Cabinet.  The  Cabinet  of  Washington  must  have  the 
means  of  testing  the  grounds  of  this  judgment.  K 
no  propositions  such  as  these  I  have  indicated  have 
been  made  it  may  disregard  my  past  and  present 
warnings :  if  they  have,  it  must  be  traitorous  not  to 
act^  and  imbecile  if  it  acts  imprudently. 

One  word  as  to  Denmark.  The  abdication  of  the 
king  is  preparing ;  so  also  of  his  uncle.  The  next 
prudent  step  will  be  the  abdication  of  a  few  of  the 

Gluksburgs.^ 


*  "Prom  the  abei^tions  of  the  hoiir,  the  appeal  lies  to  posterity, 
because  una^ected  by  ithe  x^aBsions  that  obscure  our  sight,  and  the 
fallacies  that  pervert  our  judgment*  Severed  by  an  ocean,  you  are 
to  us  a  future  age ;  as  such  I  appeal  £*om  my  countirymen  to  you, 
not  for  judgment  only,  but  for  remedy.  We  have  a  common 
interest^  you  ,may  retrieve  what  the  infatuatioii.  of  Bngland  has 
sacrificed  j  but  to  judge,  you  must  know — read,  and  you  will 
understand." 
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Settlement  with  Russia. 

"An  immediate  ri«e  of  the  public  securities*'  is 
tliis  morning  proclaimed  as  the  result  of  the  welcome 
annoimcement  of  the  acceptance  by  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  of  the  proposal  of  the  Powers,  terminating  a 
crisis  which  has  so  long  held  in  suspense  the  political 
relations  and  commercial  interests  of  the  world.  The 
British  public  and  the  British  government  are  re- 
assured and  delighted  by  the  imion  of  the  great 
European  States.  It  is  no  longer  England,  or  England 
and  Prance,  interposing  for  the  protection  of  Turkey. 
An  principles,  all  interests,  are  imited,  and  whatever 
bears  the  name  of  a  European,  is  opposed  to  the  Czar. 
But  in  all  this  there  .is  nothing  new — it  is  an  old  and 
sickening  story;  what  it  is  worth  I  shall  presently 
show;  in  the  meantime  let  me  direct  my  reader's 
attention  to  an  event  both  startling  and  new,  which 
has  this  morning  been  equally  annoimccd  to  the 
inhabitants  of  these  Isles. 

Last  night,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  asked. 
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''What  has  the  Government  op  this  Countbt 
DONE?^'  This  question  was  followed  by  ''cheers/' 
V  Lord  Clanriearde  farther  asserted^  that  all  Treaties 
between  Russia  and  Turkey — why  did  he  not  add 
between  Russia  and  England  —  were  abolished  by 
this  act,  and  he  therefore  expected  to  hear  thatt  the 
English  Squadron  was  inside  of  the  Dardanelles. 

There  is  something  even  more  wonderful  still  than 
this.  The  Minister  for  Foreign  AflFairs  "  agreed  in 
everything  that  had  fallen  from  his  noble  friend/* 
and  "  considered  the  entire  evacuation  of  the  Princi- 
palities as  a  sine  qua  non  of  any  agreement  whatever/' 

On  the  same  night  Lord  John  Russell  stated,  in 
the  Commons,  his  belief  in  the  favourable  acceptance 
of  the  proposals  of  the  Powers  by  Russia.  Patting 
the  two  propositions  together,  and  dropping  the  im- 
material question  of  a  first  and  a  second  proposal,  we 
have  now  the  Government  nailed  to  the  complete  and 
immediate  evacuation  of  the  Principalities,  because 
"any  arrangement  whatever''  must  imply  instance 
in  point  of  time.  It  is  to  be  inferred,  from  the  cheers 
of  the  two  Assemblies,  that  England  would  be  con- 
tent with  such  a  settlement.  But  what  shall  happen 
if  Russia  does  not  accede  ?  Is  your  Ambassador  then 
'  to  be  withdrawn?  No.  You  will  either  not  obtain 
the  evacuation,  or  you  will  obtain  it  on  terms, 

First  let  us  consider  the  question  of  occupation. 
In  the  war  of  1828  three  carps  d'armees  were  sent 
across  the  Pruth;  at  present /owr  corps  ^armees  have 
been  sent  across  the  Pruth.  In  the  last  war  thirty 
gun-boats  were  sent  into  the  Danube,  at  present  one 
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hundred  and  fifty  gun-boats  have  been  sent  into  the 
Danube,  (''a  few  gun-boats/'  Clarendon.)  In  the 
last  war  the  pontoons  had  to  be  made  on  the  spot 
and  failed ;  at  present  they  are  all  ready.  The  opera* 
tions  therefore  are  on  a  larger  scale  than  in  1828, 
without  there  being  an  Ismail  to  take,  which  delayed 
a  third  of  the  forces  during  a  third  of  the  campaign. 

In  1828  those  countries  produced  only  the  grain 
requisite  for  their  own  consumption,  now  1,500,000 
quarters  are  ready  for  exportation  to  England.  That 
grain  is  now  available  for  the  troops  of  Russia,  and 
may  be  set  down  in  round  numbers  at  d62,000,000. 
You  will  have  to  go  to  Russia  for  that  grain;  it  will 
cost  you  there  a  much  higher  sum,  and  the  Russian 
treasury  will  receive  fi'om  10  to  15  per  cent,  in  duties 
before  it  is  exported.  Russia  therefore  by  the  opera- 
tion profits  from  £5,000,000  to  £6,000,000.  That 
profit  will  equally  be  secured,  whether  she  evacuates 
or  not.  The  Provinces  thus  present  to  her  resources 
for  future  operations  infinitely  greater  than  in  1828. 

In  that  year  she  had  developed  no  comprehensive 
scheme ;  there  was  no  combination  with  Europe  to 
give  to  her  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Denmark; 
she  was  not  pretending  to  occupy  a  province  south  of 
the  Caspian  in  Persia;  there  was  no  revolution  in 
China ;  she  had  revealed  no  projects  on  Little  Thibet ; 
and  had  not  announced  her  intention  of  establishing 
herself  on  the  Upper  Himalaya.*  There  were  then 
no  Russian  Princesses  on  a  visit  to  England, 

•  An  offer  was  made  to  the  Emperor  of  China  to  support  him 
against  the  insurgents,  on  condition  of  liis  ceding  Little  Thibet,, 
which  is  only  twenty  days'  march  from  Calcutta. 


'  After  the  declaration  of  Lord  Clarendon  and  the 
witlidrawal  of  tli6  English  agent  from  Bucharest^  one 
might  have  believed  in  the  evacuation^ — of  course 
Russia  Vfill  submit  to*  anything  to  'which  tlie  English 
Minister  has  madia  up  his  mind — if  Lord  Clarendon 
Hrere  a  Grand  Vizier :  but  he  is  only  a  member  of  a 

r  •  •  •  • 

Cabinet,  and  in  that  Cabmet,  alas !  there  are  Lords 
Aberdeen,,  John  Enssell,  and  Palmerston;  the  latter 
is  busy  in  representing  Lord  Stratford  de*  Redcliffc  as 
acting  under  the  influence  of  pique.  I  do  not  there- 
6>re  say  that  there  will  be  no  evacuation,  but  this 
I  say,  that  Russia,  if  she  evacuates,  will  lose  nothing 
by  it,  for  it  will  be  with  an  arrangement  to  establish 
a  common  interfet'ence  of  the  Powei's  with  the  subjects 
cf  Turkey, 
\  A  lie  has  been  placed  on  the  lips  of  Europe  in  the 
word  Russo^Greek  Church.  The  one  is  a  form  of 
Revealed  ReKgion,  the  other  is  the  worship  of  a 
man.  In  the  official  Church  of  Russia  the  Czar  is 
'^vicegerent  of  God  upon  earth,^^  and  as  such  is  the 
object  of  ^  FAITH  ^^  and  '^  worship."  The  disease 
that  preys  on  the  vitals  of  the  Russian  Empire  is 
reKgious  dissent  originating  in  this  sacrilege.  The 
Nonconformists  maintain  the  original  faith^  such  as 
it  was  when  the  Russian  Chnfch  was  in  communion 
with  that  of  Constantinople.  The  only  name  they 
give  to  themselves  is  that  of  ''Old  Believers,"  in 
Russian  Starovirtzi;  they  are  therefore  identified 
with  the  12,000,000  or  13,000,000  of  Christian  sub- 
jeicts  of  the  Porte  in  Europe  j  they  are  the  objects  of 
the  most  bitter  persecutions  on  the  part   of  the 
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Bossian  Gavemment^  and  the  familiar  term  they 
apply  to  the  Emperor  is  *'  Antichriat.''  The  recent 
movements  towards  independenoc  of  the  Malo- 
Sussians,  amounting  to  about  10^000^000^  is  prin- 
cipally attributable  to  this  schism  and  persecution. 
Were  there  no  Mussulmans  in  Europe,  and  Russia 
free  to  extend  her  dominion  to  the  Ionian  Sea^  we 
should  find  her,  if  she  attempted  it,  at  once  engaged 
in  the  most  furious  of  religious  wars,  with  populations, 
old  subjects  and  new,  amounting  to  20,000,000. 

This  change  in  Russia  Proper  has  required  five  cen- 
turies and  a  quarter,  for  it  began  in  the  year  1830. 
Pifteen  generations  of  Lluscovites  have  gone  to  their 
graves  in  the  course  of  its  completion.  They  were 
induced  to  submit,  in  the  hope  that  the  concentra- 
tion of  all  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Czar  would 
fiacilitate  the  subjugation  of  others.  The  Christian 
subjects  of  Turkey,  bom  and  bred  under  tlie  habits 
of  Mussulman  toleration,  filled  with  the  most  extra- 
vagant ambition  by  Muscovite  art,  will  not  resign  in 
a  single  hour  every  political  right  and  every  con- 
scientious conviction,  and  that  too  in  the  hour  of 
triumph  and  for  the  subjugation  of  themselves.  The 
Turks,  if  they  had  never  strayed  beyond  their  pas- 
turages of  Broussa,  would,  on  such  a  contingency, 
be  called  in  by  the  Christians  for  the  protection  of 
their  Church  and  Faith.  Such  an  event  no  doubt 
would  be  surprising,  but  it  would  not  be  new;  the 
ablest  polemical  writer  amongst  the  Greeks  of  the 
present  age,  has  explained,  in  the  very  words  I  have 
used,  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453. 
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Since  the  year  1846,  the  Sultan  has  become  the 
immediate  protector  of  the  Sta^virtze^  by  having 
secured  for  them  the  Apostolic  succession  of  their 
priesthood  after  that  priesthood  was  seized  by  Russia, 
formed  into  raiments,  and  sent  to  die  of  ague  in 
Lankeran,  on  the  Caspian;  he  would  stand  in  the 
same  relation  of  Protector  to  his  actual  Greek  sub- 
jects from  the  moment  that  he  was  driven  into  Asia 
by  Russian  arms.  Such  being  the  position  of  Russia 
with  regard  to  the  Christians  of  Turkey,  her  object 
in  a  joint  intervention  of  the  Powers  is  evident ;  she 
could  never  have  moved  them  to  propose  such  an 
intervention,  but  (as  in  1826,  when  the  Greeks 
declared  they  would  rather  perish  than  allow  of  her 
interference)  she  terrifies  the  Powers  by  a  threat  to 
act  alone,  and  then  they  rush  forward  to  yield  to 
her  their  support,  on  the  pretext  of  clogging  her 
action!  Then  she  can  use  the  Sultan  to  establisK 
her  supremacy  over  the  Oriental  Church,  whilst  she 
uses  it  to  break  down  the  authority  of  the  Sultan, 
From  the  moment  that  a  common  interference  is 
established,  any  quarrel  in  the  streets  can  bring 
down  her  squadron  to  Constantinople,  The  only 
danger  is  from  Russian  interference;  the  only  course 
for  Europe  to  take  is  to  prevent  it.  The  course  which 
Europe  always  does  take  is  to  sanction  it,  by  co-operat- 
ing in  it,  giving  to  her  their  power  for  effecting  it. 

To  prepare  for  her  possession,  she  has  to  raise 
a  religious  persecution  between  Mussulmans  and 
Christians,  bringing  in  England  and  France  to  attack 
Turkey;  she  must  engage  Austria  in  a  war  of  extep> 
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mination  with  the  neighbouring  populations;  by  these 
means^  or  a  union  of  the  Roman  and  Russian 
Churches,  she  must  break  the  confederacy  of  Greeks 
and  Latins,  which  is  sure  to  be  formed  against  her. 
Besides  these  local  operations,  she  has  to  work  out 
a  war  between  England  and  France,  and  a  European 
revolution.  Such  are  the  preliminary  steps  to  the 
elevation  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  Turkey  to  the 
rank  of  serfs,  and  to  the  pseans  of  Christendom  for 
the  long  promised  mass  in  St.  Sophia. 

Another  illusion  is,  that  the  Christians  of  Turkey 
are  Greeks,  and  consequently  that  they  are  united 
against  the  Mussulman  rule.  They  amount  to  about 
13,000^000,  the  Greeks  not  exceeding  1,000,000, 
and  the  half  of  them  not  a  located  population,  but 
strangers,  dispersed  throughout  the  different  cities. 
Unfortunately  the  Turks  like  them,  and  confide  in 
them  (one  of  them  is  actually  Ambassador  in  London), 
but  every  other  race  hates  and  despises  them.  The 
Wallachians  and  Moldavians  amount  to  4,500,000; 
the  Bulgarians,  the  descendants  of  the  Tartars  of  the 
Volga,  to  4,600,000,  some  of  these  are  Mussulmans ; 
the  Bosnians,  including  the  Serbians  and  lUjrrians 
to  8,000,000,  of  these  1,000,000  are  Mussulmans, 
and  about  500,000  Roman  Catholics;  the  Albanians 
to  1,500,000,  half  of  them  Christians  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  half  of  them  Mussulmans.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  Greeks  have  no  standing  at  all  in 
European  Turkey,  save  that  which  they  derive  from 
the  Turks.  One-third  of  the  Mussulmans  are  allied 
in  blood  to  the  Russians,  and  three-fourths  of  the 
Christians,  south  of  the  Danubci  to  the  Turks.    All 
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these  popidations  have  accepted  the  Turks  as  masters; 
not  one  of  Ihem  would  endure  for  a  moment  the 
supremacy  of  any  of  the  others.  If  you  had  not  the 
Turks,  you  would  require  to  invent  them,  unless 
you  wish  to  see  European  Turkey  a  chaos  of  bloodshed, 
not  for  the  wretched  inhabitants  alone,  but  for  Europe, 
and  when  so  exhausted  to  be  annexed  to  Eussia, 
transferring  to  her  a  position  which,  in  her  hands, 
must  cchnmand  the  globe. 

What  I  have  here  said  regarding  the  Greek  and 
Russian  Churches  has  been  recently  to  the  letter 
borne  out  by  the  statements  in  the  Greek  press, 
which  reach  us  from  the  Levant.  Their  Smyrna 
organ  warns  Russia  not  to  ^^  indulge  in  illusions.*^ 
The  EXTig,  the  organ  of  Hellenisni,  explafais  the 
object  of  the  Czar  in  extorting  the  protectorate  of 
the  Oriental  Church  to  be  to  convert  it  into  an  ^^  in- 
strument of  his  Panslavic  schemes,^^  and  denies 
^*'that  the  protection  (!)  of  the  Powers  afforded  to  the 
Sultan  is,  as  the  journals  of  Russia  pretend,  the  pro- 
tection of  Mahometanism  against  Christianity,  but 
the  defence  of  the  political  inheritance  of  the  Hellenes 
(Greeks)  against  Russian  incorporation,  in  which 
every  Hellenic  spirit  must  wish  them  successi^' 

The  correspondence  of  the  Vienna  papers  is  in  the 
same  sense.  '^  There  is  no  nation,^^  says  the  Oest 
Deutsch  Post,  '^less  inclined  to  be  absorbed  by  Russia 
than  the  Greeks.  When  struggling  for  political 
existence,  they  looked  on  her  as  the  victorious  power 
th^t  was  to  come  to  their  assistance,  but  they  rejected 
the  proffered  hand  so  soon  as  they  perceived  that  it 
was  more  inclined  to  impose  than  ta  remove  fetters." 
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X  cannot  omit  noticing  a  ground  of  confidence 
which  has  recently^  for  tlic  Iiuiidrcth  time^  presented 
itself  as  a  novelty;  it  is^  ''The  Emperor  has  no 
money/'  The  same  thing  was  s:ud  in  1847,  when 
he  came  forward  to  support  the  Bank  of  England, 
as  he  had  already  supported  the  Bank  of  France, 
£6,000^000.  were  vested  in  Engtish  and  French 
securities,  £22,000,000.  of  bullion  were  then  held  in 
deposit.  She  receives  nearly  £5,000,000.  yearly  from 
her  mines,  and  actually  her  stock  is  quoted  at  16  per 
cent,  above  par.  She  offirs  to  remit  a  claim  of 
80,000,OOOi  roubles  for  a  province,  being  between 
the  Caspian  and  Little  Thibet,  and  to  pay  the  difieor- 
ence;  yet,  according  to  diplomatic  report,  ^^The 
guards,  the  crack  corps  at  Zarskoi  Zelo,  are  destitute 
of  clothes  and  everything.^'  Well  then  they  can  be 
clothed  as  well  as  fed  in  the  Principalities — Napoleon 
beHeved  Europe  to  be  in  danger  from  ihepovertp  of 
Bussia — she  preserves  the  appetites  of  poverty,  while 
knowing  how  to  -employ  the  sednctioiis  of  wealth. 
It  is  her  gold  yoa  have  to  fear,  and  not  her  steel. 
She  makes  a  Uttle  go  a  hmg  way,  nad  she  takes  it 
from  yourselves* 

'^  The  evacuation  of  the  Frinedpalities  is,^'  says  Lord 
Clarendon,  ^*  a  sine  qua  non  preliminary  to  a  settle^ 
znent.^  But  will  on  evacuotioa  of  the  Provinces  be  a 
settlement?  Not  unless  it  be  unoosiditional,  as  far  as 
B/ussia  is  eoncemed,  and  provision  be  made  against 
present  injury  and  fntvire  aggressioii.  Fir^,  then, 
the  evacuatiosi  must  take  place  without  any  engage- 
ment  entered  into  by  Turkey.  SeoowRy,  an  in- 
demnity to  Turkey  for  pecuniary  loss,  and  to  the 
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trade  of  all  nations  on  account  of  the  accidents  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube^  resulting  from  her  neglect. 
Thirdly,  the  abrogation  of  all  existing  Treaties  be» 
tween  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  consequently  of  any 
pretence  of  interference  with  the  subjects  of  the  latter 
country.  Fourthly,  the  abrogation  of  the  Treaties  of 
1840  and  1841,  equally  violated  by  her  act,  and  the 
consequent  admission  of  men-of-war  of  all  nations  to 
the  Black  Sea.  Fifthly,  the  modification  of  the 
English  Treaty  of  Commerce  of  1838,  so  as  to  obtain 
the  free  exportation  of  Turkish  grain.  Sixthly,  the 
renunciation  of  all  claims  upon  Persia,  whether 
pecuniary  or  territorial.  Seventhly,  the  abrogation  of 
the  Treaty  of  the  8th  of  May,  1852,  and  the  conse- 
quent restoration  of  the  succession  and  constitution 
in  Denmark. 

This  is  the  only  settlement.  This,  if  you  are  in 
earnest,  is  what  you  will  obtain ;  there  is  no  more 
difficulty  in  obtaining  all,  than  in  obtaining  one.  If 
you  do  not  you  are,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Clanricarde, 
"  parties  to  the  present  act  of  piracy,  as  you  are  to 
all  the  previous  steps  that  led  to  it/'  Of  the  seven 
points  which  I  have  indicated,  the  essential  are  the 
admission  of  our  vessels  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  the 
exportation  of  Turkish  grain;  no  one  will  pretend 
that  there  is  the  slightest  difficulty  in  obtaining 
either.  They  have  even  nothing  to  do  with  Bussia, 
but  only  with  Turkey.  So  long  as  you  suffer  a 
Russian  Ambassador  to  reside  in  London  you  will 
not  obtain  them,  for  England  is  governed  from 
Ashbumham  House. 
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THE  CROSSING  OP  THE  PRUTH,  AND  THE 
PASSING  OP  THE  DARDANELLES. 


**  Catherine  perceived  that  ehe  ooiUd  not  continue  her  aggressiyo 
^tem  against  Turkey  without  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  the  other 
Powers."— WiuuBSLBT  Polb. 


This  volume^  though  not  written  with  a  view  to  the 
actual  crisis^  may  not  on  that  account  be  the  less  ac- 
ceptable :  its  interest  lies  not  in  the  immediate  facts, 
but  in  the  motives  and  position  of  the  parties  to 
which  this  volume  addresses  itself.  The  actual  alarm 
which  affords  so  favourable  a  conjuncture  for  its  ap- 
pearance may  be  thus  of  impoitance  for  averting 
future  dangers — there  are  actually  none  in  the  sense 
that  the  people  of  this  country  understand;  they 
may  rest  perfectly  assured  that  there  will  pot  be  now, 
and  that  there  never  will  be  hereafter,  collision  be- 
tween England  and  Russia.  Who  can  set  other 
powers  by  the  ears,  need  not  fight  them.  As  to 
England,  the  question  is  one  of  balance,  the  tongue 
of  which  vibrates  through  the  Straits  which  separate 
Europe  and  Asia,  transferring  to  the  one  side  or  the 
other  absolute  supremacy  and  absolute  subjection. 

It  was  deemed  an  act  of  unexpected  and  almost 
startling  courage  when  an  ex-Chancellor  of  England — 
a  man  pre-eminent  for  his  intellectual  powers,  and 
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who,  had  Russia  Jiad  the  good  fortune  of  possessing 
him,  might  have  already  reared  the  banner  of  the 
azure  cross  on  the  flagstaffs  of  Calcutta  and  the  Dar- 
danelles— pronounced  the  pretensions  of  the  Czar  to 
be  "fallacious,  offensire,  illogical,  and  insulting/' 
The  pettiest  attache  of  every  Russian  Embassy 
smiled  with  a  contempt  derived  from  position 
alike  at  the  capacity  and  the  feeling  of  that  great 
lawyer.  Crude  ingemum  cannot  of  itself  prevail  ia 
human  affairs,  and  toil  and  labour  will  ever  bear 
away  the  palm.  The  genius  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  is 
practised  in  detecting  Mlacy — ^the  genius  of  Russia 
in  conquering  men;  she  requires  no  lessons  in  logic; 
you  need  some  iiistruction  in  conduct:  if  it  was 
worth  Lord  Lyndhurst's  while  to  think  upon  a  foreign 
matter,  it  was  surely  the  acts  of  the  members  of  the 
English,  not  the  Russian  Cabinet,  which  deserved  his 
animadversion. 

You  have  long  been  in  a  slumber,  and  she  has 
profited  by  your  security;  you  have  long  confided  vol 
her  honour^  she  has  profited  by  your  friendship;  your 
eyes  are  at  length  opened,  and  your  indignation 
aroused — does  she  suffer  retribution,  do  you  regain 
character?  You  discover  that  she  is  illogical — ^in 
rhetoric  which  has  convulsed  an  Empire;  you  de- 
nounce her  to  be  insane — in  marching  with  your  aid 
on  the  Bosphorus;  you  send  your  men-of-war  to  the 
Dardanelles — ^she  seizes  the  Sound;  she  grasps  the 
Danube ;  you  send — ^no,  you  do  not  send,  a  note — 
she  usurps  the  vastest  plain  of  Europe,  and  you  do 
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'  Bend  an  apology.*  When  she  has  overrun  a  province 
yon  convoke  a  conclave;  you  prevent  'war  by  re- 
moving landmarks;,  and  stop  a  burglar  by  opening 
the  door.  And  all  this  is  peace :  two  campaigns  and 
a  dozen  fortresses  are  offered  np  for  the  sake  of  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe ;  and  two  Empires  (Turkey  and 
,  Austria)  are  stripped  of  their  arms  in  the  interest  of 
their  defence. 

There  remains^  however,  another  discovery  to 
be  made — ^not  that  you  are  cowards,  but  that  you 
are  impostors.  Was  there  ever  imposition  compared 
with  that  of  your  pretending  to  cope  with  Russia  ?  She 
can  be  mot  only^  by  men  with  minds  equal  to  heraelf ; 
equal  to  her  in  cunning,  or  at  least  superior  to  her  in 
honesty;  you  neither  have  the  last,  nor  do  you  form 
the  first.  While  she  perverts  truth  and  justice 
through  love  of  power,  you  sacrifice  right  and  power 
by  fatuity.  This  is  your  struggle  with  Russia,  or 
rather  your  confederacy. 

The  prophetic  year  1853,  closing  the  millenium  of 
Bussia's  delay  from  her  first  entrance  of  the  Golden 
Horn,  has  beheld  the  purposed  excitation  of  the 
fanatic  frenzy  of  the  Muscovite  race, 'and  the  direct 

♦  The  Eussian  note  of  the  2d  July,  calling  England  and  Franco 
to  account  for  sending  the  squadrons  to  tlie  coast  of  Tui'key,  was 
answered  by  the  Frencli  Cabinet  by  one  which  it  publislied  on  the 
1 6th,  and  which  Lord  Clarendon  declared  to  be  the  counterpart  of 
a  note  transmitted  by  England.  The  French  Minister  therein 
exculpates  France  from  the  charge  of  haying  interfered  with  the 
plans  of  Kussia ;  he  says : — "  No,  sir,  I  say  it  with  all  the  power  of 
conviction,  the  French  Government  in  this  grave  dUcusiion,  has  no 
reproach  to  make  to  itself." 
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and  simultaneous  invasion  of  the  two  channels 
of  wealth  and  power,  on  the  north  and  the  south  of 
Europe. 

Unhappy  Denmark !  it  was  only  robbers  she  fell 
amongst  in  1813;  it  is  Thugs  she  has  chanced  upon 
now;  the  "roumal^*  which  your  hands  have  wove 
and  placed,  is  round  her  neck,  and  a  quivering  of  life, 
scarce  remains  in  her  limbs;  *  a  gun  brig,  with  a  will 
behind  it,  might  have  saved  the  Baltic;  but,  alas! 
your  ludicrous  ships-of-the-line  were  demonstrating 
in  the  Levant.  Then  the  Emperor  was  all  magna- 
nimity, then — February,  March,  April,  and  May  last 
— ^Europe  was  so  alive  to  Russians  designs  that  she 
never  could  attempt  anything  on  the  Crown  of  Den- 
mark, on  its  Constitution,  or  its  Sound. 

Unhappy  Turkey !  in  vain  have  you  escaped  from 
anarchy  and  bloodthirstiness;  in  vain  have  you 
restored  order  and  inaugurated  a  rule  of  mildness  and 
of  charity;  vain  have  been  the  painful  efiforts  to  sub- 
due and  extirpate  the  malconformities  of  centuries; 
in  vain  the  unparalleled  success  in  reorganising  a 
powerful  army,  which  ensured  you  from  foreign  vio- 
lence and  aggression;  you  have  trusted  to  England; 

*  On  the  day  that  this  passage  was  sent  to  press — ^the  19fch  of 
July,  the  doom  of  Denmark  was  sealed ;  it  was  formally  announced 
to  the  Diet  that  despotic  rule  was  restored,  bearing  out  to  the  letter 
the  statement  in  the  body  of  this  volume,  that  the  Constitution 
would  not  be  extinguished  because  the  Diet  refused  to  accept  the 
Treaty,  but  that  the  Treaty  would  be  used  to  extinguish  the  Diet. 
Hpwever,  the  event  is  annoimced  to  the  British  public  by  the 
Eussian  organ  in  the  following  fashion:— "In  aU  this  there  is 
nothing  of  a  coup  cPStat,  but  a  legitimate  and  constitutional  way  of 
modifying  an  impossible  Constitution."— 2Vw<?J,  July  30,  Note  to 
2d  Edition. 
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you  have  confided  in  her  wisdom^  and^  alas !  in  her 
honour. 

Unhappy  England  I  in  vain  have  you  expended 
thousands  of  millions  to  be  prepared  against  sudden 
emergencies  j*  in  vain  have  your  worthiest  sons  cogi- 
,tated  by  night/ and  laboured  by  day,  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  people  in  gaining  for  them  cheap 
food :  t  in  vain  have  your  shipbuilders  and  mechani- 
cians laboured  to  perfect  the  terrible  science  of  war ; 
in  vain  do  you  possess  the  alliance  of  the  great  mili- 
tary power  of  the  West;  J  in  vain  are  you  called  mistress 
of  the  ocean ;  alas !  the  decree  has  gone  forth  to  forbid 
your  flag  on  the  waters  where  is  to  be  decided  whether 
a  barbarian  man  shall  be  master  of  Constantinople  and 
protector  of  Calcutta. 

Here  lies  the  whole  matter  •  let  us  consider  it.  I 
must  entreat  the  reader's  patience,  the  task  of  con- 
ciseness is  here  a  difficult  one.  He  has  as  yet  not 
been  troubled  upon  this  point ;  it  touches  taxes  and 
rates  as  well  as  honour  and  independence. 

*  The  Principalities,  from  1806  to  1815,  occasioned  to  England, 
by  the  war  resumed  on  account  of  them,  an  outlay  of  650  millions 
".terlirg  ;  since  then  we  have  expended  on  armaments  350  millions. 

t  "  The  occupation  of  the  Principalities  contributes  at  this  moment 
to  raise  the  price  of  wheat  in  Mark  Lane,  and  to  check  the  produc* 
tive  labour  of  Manchester  and  Lyons.  For  it  must  be  remembered 
that  although  we  live  in  an  age  when  it  is  especially  inconvenient 
and  disagreeable  to  run  a  risk  of  war  for  distant  political  causes,  yet 
those  distant  political  causes  are  broug}it  nearer  than  they  ever  were 
to  our  own  doors,  and  affect  even  the  supplies  of  food  and  the 
demand  for  labour  in  the  British  Isles." — Timea^  Aug.  2, 1863. 

{  The  French  Govenunent  has  ordered  its  flag  to  be  struck  in  tlio 
Principalities  j  the  representative  of  England  is  exchanging  friendly 
communications  with  the  Bussian  QtJneral-in-Oliief  regarding  tlie 
navigation  of  the  Danube. 
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In  the  published  note  of  the  French  government, 
M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  states,  that  the  united  squadron 
was  only  sent  ^'  to  a  bay  freely  open  to  the  navies  of 
all  nations,  and  situated  beyond  those  limits,  which 
Treaties  forbid  to  transgress  in  time  of  peace.'^  This 
statement  is  erroneous:  he  refers  to  the  Treaty  of 
1841,  signed  between  the  Great  Powers  and  Turkey, 
by  which  they  are  equally  and  in  all  times  excluded, 
and  Turkey  is  deprived  of  the  sovereignty  of  its  own 
waters.  A  Treaty  holds  only  so  long  as  there  is  peace, 
but  if  war  is  requisite  to  justify  the  passage,  it  is  war 
with  Turkey,  not  with  Russia;  consequently  the 
English  and  the  French  Governments  do  not  under- 
stand their  own  engagements. 

Together  with  the  inviolability  of  the  Dardanelles, 
was  established  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire ; 
and  in  favour  of  the  latter  stipulation  the  former  was 
allowed  to  pass.  Russia  had  hitherto  resisted  every 
compact  stipulating  for  the  integrity  of  Turkey;  on 
one  occasion  she  refused  to  ratify  a  Treaty  to  that 
effect,  which  her  Minister  (Ouvril)  had  signed.  She 
could  safely  admit  it  when  the  Dardanelles  were 
closed ;  from  that  moment  the  Western  Powers  could 
have  nothing  further  to  say  respecting  the  integrity 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

This  Treaty  was  signed  at  the  moment  that  the 
Administration  of  which  Lord  Palmcrston  was  Foreign 
Minister  was  going  out  of  office ;  it  is  dated  exactly 
one  week  after  the  expiration  of  the  Treaty  of  Ilun- 
kiar  Skellessi ;  it  passed  at  the  time  without  notice 
or  comment,  being  considered  as  merely  closing  the 
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rupture  between  England  and  France  respecting  Sj^ria. 
I  at  the  time  Btrove  to  awaken  attcutiOtn  as  to  its  con- 
sequences with  no  more  effect  than  I  had  pceriously 
done  to  warn  of  its  approach ;  in  the  height  of  the 
quarrel  with  Finance,  and  when  war  was  considered  im- 
minent^ I  as8€(L*ted  that  '^  the  matter  woiild  close  with 
an  arrangement  between  them  which  would  incorpo- 
rate and  extend  {avec  quelques  articles  de  plus — for  the 
letter  I  refer  to  was  in  French)  the  Treaty  of  Hunkiar 
Skellcssi  agfiinst  wliich  botli  had  protested/'  But  let 
that  matter  pass  \  let  us  drop  the  Causes^  and  ignore 
for  the  moment,  the  motives.  You  negotiated  that 
Treaty^  you  negotiated  yourselves  out  of  the  Black 
Sea;  Turkey  was  never  thought  of;  France  oidy  was 
considered;  you  proposed  it  to  her;  you. induced  her 
to  accept  it ;  she  accepted  it  because  it  was  to  ensure 
the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  What  con- 
nection was  there  between  the  two  points — ^at  least 
as  you  have  linked  them  ? 

On  that  couneetiou  the  present  results  arc  the 
commeutairy.  Russia  passes  the  Fruth^ — ^you  can- 
not enter  the  Dardanelles.  Perhaps  you  were  de- 
ceived ;  perhaps  you  believed  that  the  non-passage  by 
Hussia  of  the  Bosphorus  was  the  equivalent  for  tl>e 
non-passage  by  you  of  the  Dardanelles;  let  us  sec. 

In  1833,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  England 
to  succour  Turkey  in  the  quarrel  of  Mchemet  All, 
and  by  her  advice,  a  Russian  squadron  with  jin'  army 
of  disembarkation  reached  the  Bosphorus.  Before 
its  departure  Turkey  was  called  upon  to  sign  a 
Treaty,  in  recompense  for  this  succour,  which  w^- 
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no  other  than  a  defensive  alliance :  the  Powers  being 
severally  bound  to  furnish  succour  in  case  the  other 
was  attacked :  but  a  secret  article  was  appended^  by 
which  the  succours  on  the  part  of  Turkey  were  trans- 
muted into  a  simple  closing  of  the  Dardanelles  against 
any  power  with  whom  Rwsia  might  be  ai  war.  It 
was  some  months  before  Western  Diplomacy  made 
this  great  discovery^  by  perusing  the  document  in 
the  columns  of  the  Morning  Herald,  but  in  fact  it 
was  modest;  and  knew  the  matter  from  the  beginning. 
Lord  Ponsonby  had  written  from  luxurious  Naples^ 
where  he  was  awaiting  the  termination  of  the  inci- 
dent before  proceeding  to  his  post^  to  announce  that 
the  Russian  Squadron  would  not  leave  the  Bosphorus 
until  such  a  Treaty  had  been  extorted.  The  Turkish 
Government  had  transmitted  to  the  English  Embassy 
the  draught  of  the  Treaty  so  soon  as  it  was  presented 
to  them.  The  English  Government^  however^  laid 
up  the  grievance^  in  its  heaving  breast^  until  a  draga* 
man  communicated  the  Secret  Article  to  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  Morning  Herald;  then  indignation 
arose^  and  energy  was  manifested  in  Downing  Street. 
The  English  Embassy  called  the  Porte  to  account, 
with  exemplary  vehemence,  for  its  baseness  and 
treachery,  proving  that  the  Secret  Article  constituted 
the  Treaty  "an  offensive  one  against  England;'* 
the  sentiments  of  the  English  Government  were  com- 
municated  to  and  re-echoed  by  that  of  France,  and 
consequently  the  two  squadrons  proceeded  on  their 
way  to  the  Dardanelles,  to  support  the  notes  against 
Turkey,  and  to  make  a  demonstration  against  Rvssia. 
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They  declared  that  they  ''would  act  as  if  the  Secret 
Article  had  never  been  signed/'  which  the  vulgar 
interpreted  that  they  would  pass  the  Dardanelles. 
Russia  replied  that  she  would  act ''  as  if  that  Protest 
had  never  been  made.''  Turkey,  ground  between  the 
two  millstones^  was  now  constrained  to  sign  the  Con- 
vention  of  St.  Petersburg^  regulating  the  internal 
government  of  the  Principalities  so  that  henceforward 
''the  relation  of  those  Empires  in  respect  to  these 
Provinces  became  a  domestic  concern  which  no  longer 
regarded  foreign  states."  Such  was  the  result  of  that 
Demonstration  by  the  two  first  maritime  powers  of 
the  World. 

The  Treaty  of  Hunkiar  Skellessi  had,  however, 
one  redeeming  point, — ^it  was  but  temporary ;  it  was 
but  to  last  for  eight  years,  consequently  the  freedom 
of  the  Dardanelles  would  be  restored  on  the  8th  of 
July,  1841 :  but,  in  the  course  of  the  previous  autumn, 
another  naval  Demonstration  had  taken  place,  but 
this  time  it  was  in  concert  with  Russia  and  against 
France,  However,  the  two  countries  were  soon  re- 
conciled, and  that  reconciliation  was  sealed  as  above 
seen  by  the  Treaty  of  the  13th  of  July,  1841,  by  which 
England  and  France  bound  themselves  not  to  enter, 
not  for  a  period  of  years  but  for  ever;  not  now  in  caso 
of  one  or  both  being  at  war  with  Russia,  but  in  peace 
as  well  as  in  war. 

There  was  therefore  no  delusion  in  respect  to  the 
nature  of  the  Secret  Article;  the  difference  be- 
tween it  and  the  Treaty  of  1841,  was  merely  the 
increase  of  its  "  offensive  character."    Now  if  that 
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aftida-was-  oSensive  while  it.  merely  stood  as  a  com- 
pact between.  Pcxissia  and  Turkey/ npt  even  officially 
known  to  tlie  otibier  Powers  until  England  rendered 
to  Russia  the  service  of  publisjiiug  it,  what  did  it 
become  when  signed,  by  England  itself  ?  Could  the 
secret  article  of  the  Trea.ty  of  1833  have  been  pleaded 
to-day  against  the  entrance  of  our  squadron  ?  Com- 
ment is  superfluous. 

England  had  prepared  for  the  Treaty  of  Hunkiar 
SJiellessi  by  her  attempt  to  bombard  Constantinople 
in  1806,, when  she  was  at  peace  with  Turkey.  About 
that  time  she  did  bombard  Copenhagen:  there  is  a 
mesmeric  attraction  between  the  two  Straits.  The 
object  of  this  fdouious  attempt  was  to  force  Turkey 
to  surrender  the  Principalities  to  Russia,  with  whom 
Turkey  was  also  at  peace :  the  parallel  attempt  on  ■ 
Copenha^n  was  with  an  opposite  pretext ;  the  result 
in  both  cases  was  the  same,  except  tliat  at  Constan- 
tinople you  fortunately  had  neither  a  Lord  Stratford 
de  Redcliffe  as  Ambassador  nor 'a  Sir  William  Parker 
as  Admiral;  qualms  of  conscience  did  prevail  over 
instructions,  and  a  chance  was  left  to  the  Northerly 
wind;  your  demonstration  consequently  sailed  away 
with  its  shot  and  shells  on  board,  and  Wallaohia  and 
Moldavia  still,  to  the  exceeding  annoyance  of  the 
English  G  overnment,  belong,  to  the  Porte.  Thus  the 
two  Treaties  for  the  Dardanelles  are  the  children  of 
aaval  demonstrations^  with  which  at  least  the  school- 
boys of  Europe  would  be  acquainted  had  they  occurred 
in.the  .105th  and  111th  Olympiads,  instead  of  the  year 
ef  ora:  I^oxd  1806  and  1833.  Then  they  would 
have  been  historical  not   diplomatic  questions,  as 
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invdlving  tlie  &.te  not  of  Europe  but  of  tke  Pelo- 
ponnesus. 

We  must  not  biowever  forget  another  demonstra- 
tion— that  of  1849^  when  wo  sent  a  squadron  not 
juerely  to  a  Bay  freely  open  "to  tho  Navy  of  all 
nations/'  but  to  the  inside  of  those  famous  Straits^ 
violating  "those  limits  which  Treaties  forbid  to 
tranagrees  in  times  of  peace/'  The  curious  reader 
will  leani  the  consequenceB  of  this  vigorous  act  in  a 
subsequent  po^  of  this  volume. 

I  have  sjov  emphatically  to  state  that  the  Turks 
iffe  not  adverse  to  our  passing  the  Dardanelles  ;  they 
were  so  doubtless  in  1809^  for  the  best  of  reasons^  for 
we  had  attacked  them;  but  now  regarding  you  as  their 
protectors^  their  whole  desire  and  hope  consists  in 
seeing  your  ibroe  upon  the  only  fidd  where  it  can 
be  available  for  them;  they  cannot  conceive  how  are  to 
be  reocmciled  your  friendship,  of  which  unfortunately 
they  have  no  doubt,  and  your  avoidance  of  the  only 
measure  which  can  render  it  effectual.  It  must  be 
evident  to  the  commonest  apprehension,  that  an 
English  frigate  in  the  Black  Sea  alters  the  balance 
of  power  between  Sussia  and  Turkey.  Lord  Palmer* 
ston  has  explained  the  sacrifice  of  Cracow,  by  the 
£act'  that  line-c€-battle  ships  could  not  reach  that: 
town ;  he  has  more  recently  ascribed  the  failure  of 
protection  of  English  navigation  in  the  Danube  to 
the  "  want  of  water  in  that  river/^  and  in  both  state- 
ments he  has  £airly  represented  the  feelings  of  the 
whole  of  the  Peculations  of  the  East.  As  no  one 
there  ascribes  the  absence  of  your  vessels  to  objec^ 
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tions  on  the  part  of  Turkey,  so  every  one  explains  it 
by  objections  on  the  part  of  Russia.  So  long  as  they 
are  not  there^  England  counts  for  nothing,  and  Russia 
is  accounted  everything. 

I  have  had  to  struggle  with  incredulity  whenever 
I  have  asserted  that  the  Forte  desired  the  passage 
of  an  English  squadron ;  but  unquestionable  confir- 
mation is  afforded  by  the  Correspondent  of  the  Thnes, 
who  announces  that  the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople 
''were  so  confident  that  the  English  and  French  flags 
would  float  side  by  side  in  fix)nt  of  Stamboul,  that 
the  quays  were  crowded  with  spectators  on  the  watch, 
and  ready  to  hail  with  shouts  of  welcome  the  first 
appearance  of  the  Allies  in  Turkish  waters.''  Fre- 
cisely  the  same  thing  occurred  in  1834,  when  the 
news  arrived  of  the  speech  of  M.  Bignon  in  the 
French  Chamber. 

The  Turks  have  not  confined  themselves  to  mere 
aspirations ;  they  took  steps,  though  with  a  caution 
which  surprised  me  at  the  time.  The  first  time  that 
Redschid  Fasha  visited  these  shores  (he  was  then 
ambassador  in  Faris),  it  was  to  propose  the  entrance 
of  the  British  squadron,  but  not  till  he  had  received 
the  assurance  that  the  request  should  not  be  refused. 
That  assurance  could  not  be  obtained.  Standing 
orders  at  Constantinople  render  the  contingency  im- 
possible.* 

*  When  I  was  Secretary  of  Embassy  at  Constantinople,  I  was  not 
allowed  to  see  the  archives.  One  of  the  persons  long  employed  in 
the  embassy  obserred:  *' There  is  a  document  there  whicli  they 
would  never  have  allowed  you  to  see,  and  which  no  English  Minister 
dares  to  withdraw :  it  is  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  squadron." 
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Zq  1830^  an  English  frigate^  the  Blonde,  come 
manded  by  Sir  Edmond  Lyons^  at  present  repre- 
sentative of  Great  Britain  at  Stockholm^  foUonving  the 
track  of  the  Argo,  passed  the  "  blue  Symplegades/^ ' 
and  performed  the  "  Periplus*'  of  the  Euxine.  The 
Russians  retorted  by  sending  two  linc-of-battle  ships 
into  the  Bosphorus,  on  which  the  Austrian  Inter- 
nuncio observed,  "  the  Blonde  has  been  brought  to 
bed  of  twins,  larger  than  herself."  The  Russian  re- 
presentative remonstrated  in  London;  a  reprimand 
was  sent  to  the  venturesome  captain,  and  the  above 
referred  to  measure  taken  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  a  similar  offence.  Lord  Durham  having  chosen, 
on  his  way  to  St.  Petersburg,  the  route  of  the  Black 
Sea,  to  indicate  that  England  apprehended  the  vul- 
nerable point  of  Russia — the  guns  of  the  man-of-war 
which  carried  him  to  Odessa,  were  lowered  into  the 
hold ! 

As  it  will  have  been  observed  that  this  exclusion 
has  been  maintained  under  no  less  than  six  foreign 
ministers,  any  one  of  whom  by  a  couple  of  lines  could 
have  caused  it  to  cease,  and  must  have  caused  it  to 
cease  imless  he  had  taken  the  other  course,  there  will 
be  nothing  invidious  in.  detailing  the,  reasons  which 
one  of  them  has  himself  assigned.  The  first  con- 
versation I  ever  held  with  Lord  Palmerston  bore  upon 
this  point ;  he  entered  i;ito  the  discussion  not  idly, 
but  after  the  late  King  had  come  into  the  same  views 
and  required  him  to  discuss  the  matter  with  me. 
His  objection  was,  that  ^^  any  question  pending  be- 
tween Russia  and  England  must  be  decided  by  the 
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relative  aggregate  power  of  the  two  govemnieiits^  sod 
as  oars  was  the  greatest  we  most  control  her  action 
in  ail  cases^  without  reference  to  any  local  distribnticm 
of  forces/'  It  is  long  since  I  listened  to  these  words^ 
but  thejr  are  too  deeply  engraven  in  my  memory  for 
the  possibility  of  the  slightest  mistake :  they  were 
uttered  at  the  Bedford  Hotels  Bright(m^  in  1831.  No 
farther  diirect  and  verbal  communication  took  place 
between  us;  but  some  three  years  afterwards^  on  press- 
ing it  again^  I  was  given  to  understand  that  the  Foreign 
Secretary  had  objected^  that  the  Turks  wotiU  never 
mffer  it.  I  offered  to  bring  from  the  Porte  itself  the 
contradiction  in  the  form  of  a  request^  and  this  it  was 
which  led  to  the  communications  of  Redschid  Pasha, 
a  letter  of  censure  was  addressed  to  myself,  although 
I  then  held  no  office  under  the  British  Govemment- 
On  a  subsequent  occasion,  my  endeavours  were  in  the 
same  indirect  manner  met  by  this  argument,  that  '^the 
passage  of  a  squadron  would  be  a  blow  struck  at  the 
independence  of  Turkey,  and  that  he  could  be  no 
friend  of  the  Turks  who  urged  it/'  Yet  at  the  same 
time  I  was  publishing,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Go- 
vernment, these  words, — ^^  While  the  Dardanelles  are 
open,  there  is  no  decision  of  England  to  which  Russia 
must  not  submit ;  when  they  are  closed  there  is  no 
act  of  Russia  which  England  will  not  have  to  endure/' 
These  two  propositions,  J.  conceive,  I  have  now 
established :  1st,  that  Turkey  desired  the  presence  of 
en  English  squadron  in  the  Black  Sea;  the  2d,  that 
the  English  minister  has  thwarted  that  desire ;  no  one 
but  he  has  prevented  its  entrance. 
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If  thie  Treaty  of  1811  did  really  present  an  obstacle, 
was  ever  so  glorious  an  opportunity  as  the  present  ?* 
what  would  it  have  cost?  \fhat  did  it  require?  no- 
thing but  the  will.  But  Enssia  knew  well  that  that 
was  wanting,  and  the  end  will  be  that  you  will  con- 
firm for  the  last  time  your  exclusion;  already  has 
Turkey  under  the  fatal  influence  of  her  Ally,  abso- 
lutely taken  her  stand  in  her  manifesto  upon  the 
Treaty  of  1841 ! 

Again,  why  did  you  not  hire  the  frigates  of  Sar- 
dinia or  of  the  two  Sicilies,  of  Denmark,  or  of  Spain? 
They  have  not  negotiated;  they  have  not  excluded 

•  Some  yery  remarkable  papers  have  appeared  in  the  Morning 
Advertiser.  The  writer  has  seen  the  whole  case  at  a  glance,  although 
totally  ignorant  of  the  antecedents.  On  the  point  referred  to  in  the 
text,  he  says : — "  When  the  armies  of  the  Czar  collected  on  the 
Pruth,  the  united  fleets  of  England  and  France  should  have  anchored 
in  Besika  Bay.  When  Prince  MensohikofT  's  ultimatum  was  deliveredi 
a  corresponding  ultimatum  from  England  and  irom  France  should 
have  been  despatched  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  passage  of  the  Pruth 
should  have  been  declared  the  signal  for  the  Porto  to  summon,  if  it 
chose,  those  fleets  to  OonBtantinople.  When  the  7ruth  waa  passed^ 
if  the  Pruth  was  passed,. those  fleets  should  have  been  there.  That 
was  the  spot  from  which  to  *  negotiate,'  with  spirit,  honour,  and 
effect.  But-  that  ultimatum  would  probably  have  prevented  both 
the  passage  of  the  Pruth  and  the  '  negotiations.*  The  Czar  would 
have  looked  twice  before  he  provoked  resolute  counsels  and  a  con- 
t%uous  foe.  He  has  played  out  his  game  as  he  pleased.  Ho  has 
staked  craft  against  imbecility,  perfldy  against  creduUty,  audacity 
against  cowardice,  promptness  against  procrastination,  common 
sense  against  'statesmanship,'  and  himself  against  the  Cabinet  of  All 
the  Talents  and  the  Empire,  whether  of '  peace'  or  •  gloiy.'  He  has 
got  every  honour,  and  won  every  trick,  and  left  the  poor  dupes  of 
France  and  England  without  cards,  coin,  credit,  or  counters." 

In  another  article  he  says  : — "  These  liue-of-battle  ships,  these 
glbrious  *  screws,'  these  huge  *  auxiliary  propellers,'  though  flanked 
by  Fi*anoe  and  joined  to  Turkey,  dare  not  face  the  Bussians.  Our 
loiserable  ministers  tremble  at  the  prospect  of  their  entering  the 
channel  of  Constantinople." 
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themselves,  their  vessels  might  have  been  got  cheap 
and  no  one  could  have  quarreled  with  their  entrance, 
certainly  at  least  not  Turkey.  If  the  condescension 
was  too  great,  there  is  a  frigate  or  two  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Mediterranean.  That  Government  has 
signed  no  Treaty  for  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  as  it  has  signed  no  Treaty  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Sound  Dues.  Why  not  apply  to  it  for 
a  little  spirited  practice?  You  have  exhausted  the 
disgust  and  indignation  of  the  Old  World,  be  brave 
against  the  ridicule  of  the  New.* 

Such  were  the  advantages  which  Russia  reckoned 
upon  securing  by  the  Treaty  of  1841,  but  of  course 
upon  the  grounds  that  it  should  be  executed  in  so 
far  only  as  it  served  her.  Treaties  are  to  her  the 
scaffolds  by  which  she  builds;  as  she  ascends,  she 
knocks  them  down.  That  of  Vienna  in  1815  gave 
her  Poland,  but  did  not  prevent  her,  in  1846,  from 
disposing  of  Cracow.  That  of  Adrianople  in  1829 
gave  her  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  on  conditions^ 
but  does  not  prevent  her,  in  1853,  from  blocking  up 
the  entrance  in  violation  of  these  conditions.  That 
of  Balta  Liman,  in  1849,  gave  her  a  conjoint  occupa- 
tion, for  seven  years,  of  the  Principalities,  but  does 
not  prevent  her,  in  1853,  from  assuming  and  prac- 
tising a  separate  and  exclusive  occupation.  So  too  that 
of  London  in  1841,  gave  her  the  exclusion  of  foreign 

•  It  would  appear  that  this  has  actually  taken  place. 

"  We  are  further  iuformed  that  three  American  firigatea  are  in  the 
Bosphorus,  the  Commodore  having  asserted  that  the  Treaty  of  1841 
did  not  concern  him"— Times,  4th  of  August. 
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vessels  of  war  from  the  Euxine  on  the  condition  of 
respecting  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire^ 
and  so  also  it  does  not  prevent  her^  in  1853,  from 
violating  that  integrity. 

Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  a  Parliament  and 
Government  in  England  worthy  of  the  name^  and 
consider  how,  in  the  present  emergency,  the  first 
would  have  dealt  with  the  Treaty,  and  the  second 
acted  under  it. 

In  February,  1848,  the  whole  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  Lord  Palmerston  was  brought  before  Parliament 
under  the  form  of  a  demand  for  papers  on  which 
were  to  be  founded  articles  of  impeachment.  One  of 
the  chief,  indeed  I  may  say  the  principal,  ground  of 
charge  was  the  series  of  transactions  closing  with  the 
Treaty  of  1841,  '^  excluding  from  the  Dardanelles 
the  Allies  of  the  Sultan/'  The  closing  passage  was 
as  follows : — 

"  It  (the  Treaty  of  1841)  was  designed  to  para- 
lyse the  Porte  j  it  was  framed  for  the  purpose  of 
making  it  indispensable  for  the  Sultan  to  accept 
whatever  policy  the  Russian  Czar  might  qhoose  to 
impose  upon  him.  Russia  alone  is  here  planning 
and  executing  her  anterior  combinations,  or  guiding 
herself  by  no  suggestions  but  her  own,  whether  she 
shall  take  possession  of  Constantinople  now,  or  defer 
the  consummation  yet  a  little  longer.  Sir,  there  is 
but  one  way  by  which  this  great  calamity  can  be 
averted.  It  is  by  repudiating  the  act  of  the  noble 
Lord.  But  those  who  repudiate  must  punish.  That, 
sir,  is  why,  moved  by  their  own  criminal  weakness. 
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the  Cabinet  which  succeeded  that  of  which  the 
noble  Lord  was  a  member^  neglected  to  disown  the 
treasonable  policy  of  the  noble  Lord,  and  to  set 
aside  the  Treaties  which  are  its  monuments — ^the 
Treaty  of  Adrianople,  which  he  adopted — ^the  TV«eaty 
of  Hunkiar  Skellessi,  to  which  he  adhered — ^and 
more  shameful  still,  the  Treaties  of  1840  and  1841^ 
which  he  made/^* 

At  that  time  the  House  of  Commons  had  its  at- 
tention called  to  the  subject  by  no  event,  find  it 
might  judge  the  allegations  if  true,  to  be  practieaBy 
unimportant,  as  curbing  the  ambition  of  a  state 
then  quiescent,  or  for  protecting  the  indepen- 
dence of  an  Empire  then  unassailed.  In  fact  they 
knew  nothing  on  the  subject  and  cared  as  little; 
being  spoken  to  about  the  Dardanelles,  they  only 
opened  their  eyes  in  stupid  wonder  or  closed  them  in 
contemptuous  pity.  Lord  Palmerston's  reply,  how- 
ever, constitutes  a  most  important  document;  ww 
it  will  be  understood ;  the  heads  are  2 — 

That  the  Treaty  was  an  act  of  reeonciKalion  be- 
tween France  and  the  other  Powers ;  that  the  main 
consideration  was,  that  no  foreign  ships  of  wur  shoraM 
pass  either  Straits  without  the  consent  of  the  Turkish 
Government,  that  consequently,  it  '^  merely  repeated 
the  Treaty  in  1809,''  and  '^the  only  thing  it  did  was 
to  record  the  same  arrangement  on  the  part  tjf 
Austria,  France,  and  Prussia  j"  that  it  "was  a  virtud 
abnegation  of  the  Treaty  of  Hunkiajr  SkeHessi,''  and 
"superseded  that  Treaty,  and  placed  Turkey  as  it 

•  Speech  of  Mr.  Anstey,  Feb.  28, 1«48. 
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were  under  the  care  of  all  the  five  Powers."  To 
these  specific  points  was  added  a  general  declaration 
of  the  absence  of  all  purpose  of  '^  exclusive  ascendency 
over  Turkey^'on  the  part  of  Uussia.  The  results  are 
described  as  having  been  most  beneficial,  that 
whereas,  previous  to  its  signature,  the  condition  of 
the  East  had  constantly  been  one  of  agitation  or 
convulsion,  all  insecurity  had  since  then  disappeared : 
it  had  restored  Turkey  and  put  an  end  to  all  alarms 
on  the  score  of  Russia. 

It  has  been  said  by  an  old'  English  Statesman, 
"there  is  a  time  when  evil  measures  escape  detection, 
but  there  comes  a  time  also  wlicn  they  are  brought 
to  light."  For  this  measure,  that  time  has  now 
come,  and  for  Parliament  tliat  for  dealing  with  it. 

The  violation  of  the  territory  of  Turkey  has  taken 
place,  not  in  consequence  of  a  war  of  which  the 
merits  are  uncertain,  and  in  which  the  aggression 
might  have  been  on  the  side  of  Turkey,  but  without 
any  war  at  all.  Tlie  case  is  therefore  in  an  incon- 
ceivable manner  relieved  from  all  embarrassment. 
It  is  the  pure  act  to  meet  which  the  Tteaty  was  pro- 
fessedly negotiated  and  signed.  The  English  Govern- 
ment had  but  one  courae  open,  no  option  was  left  to 
it  and  no  alternative  as  to  the  means  to  bo  employed. 
The  act  was  one  of  aggression  against  Prussia, 
Austria,  and  France,  as  well  as  against  England  and 
^key,  being  a  violation  of  the  Treaty  with  the  four 
fcst  powers  as  of  the  territory  of  the  last. 

There  might  be  negotiations  between  the  Powers, 
but  there  could  have  been  no  negotiation  with  Russia; 
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a  summons  to  retire^  and  a  demand  of  indemnity, 
and  the  instant  withdrawal  of  the  representatives  of 
Jie  Allies,  in  ease  of  refusal,  together  with  the  en- 
trance of  their  vessels,  to  see,  in  the  one  case,  the 
retreat  effected,  and  to  prevent  in  the  other  the  fur- 
ther passage,  at  least  over  the  Euxine,  of  vessels  or 
troops, — these  were  the  negotiations  to  have  opened 
with  Russia.  If  the  other  Powers  did  not  concur  in 
these  steps,  that  was  their  affair  -,  the  obligations  of 
England  concern  herself  alone,  and  her  power  in  this 
case  rendered  their  decision  a  matter  of  the  most 
utter  insignificance.  That  France  should  have 
allowed  to  England  the  sole  honour  of  such  an 
achievement,  could  hardly  be  hoped  for :  she  would 
have  insisted  on  bearing  a  part.  The  only  risk  that 
could  have  possibly  attended  the  operation,  was  that 
of  France  being  prepared  to  join  Russia,  and  her 
having  at  the  Dardanelles  a  superior  force  before  ths 
arrival  of  the  British  squadron — after  the  thing  was 
done,  all  the  power  of  France  could  not  have  undone 
it:  the  peculiar  configuration  of  the  Euxine  mttst 
render  whoever  enters  first,  omnipotent,  not  only 
there  but  throughout  the  globe. 

Such  I  say  must  have  been  the  course  of  the  Govern- 
ment  which  I  have  supposed.  Either  the  Parliament 
had  to  abrogate  the  Treaty  of  1841  on  the  grounds  of  its 
own  guilty  motives  and  injurious  effects,  or  the  Govern- 
ment had  to  execute  the  engagements  of  that  Treaty 
— if  they  did  not,  it  was  for  the  Paiiiament  to  call 
them  to  account  for  its  violation.  No  declaration 
of  war  was.  required:  you  declare  no  war  against 
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pirates — ^you  require  no  riot  act  to  resist  house- 
breakers ;  your  vessels  were  wanted  in  the  Black  Sea 
to  stop  Russians  operations;  a  cutter  would  have 
stopped  them.  It  would  be  worth  to  the  Emperor 
his  Crown — to  Russia^  perhaps,  at  this  moment,  her 
existence — to  fire  on  an  English  man-of-war's  punt 
if  floating  in  the  Euxine. 

But  the  Minister  who  made  the  Treaty  of  1841 
is  actually  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  He  is  in 
possession  of  all  the  facts :  he  is  acquainted  with  the 
motives  for  which  it  was  signed — those  motives  which 
he  has  stated  in  Parliament.  He  has  now  discovered 
the  deception  of  which  he  has  been  the  victim :  he 
has  now  learnt  the  value  of  those  declarations  of 
Baron  Brunow  to  which  he  listened  in  1810,  and 
which  he  detailed  to  the  House  in  1848;  and  has 
seen  that  the  practical  results  of  the  Treaty  of  1841 
are  anything  but  the  security  of  the  East,  Must  he 
not  have  remonstrated  with  his  colleagues,  deplored 
his  former  error,  besought  them  now  to  atone  for  it, 
and  infused  into  their  minds  some  of  that  daring 
energy  which  he  has  revealed  in  so  many  lands  ? 

We  must  therefore  assume,  that,  in  violating  its 
engagements,  and  in  counselling  Turkey  to  submit  to 
the  invasion  of  its  territory,  the  Cabinet  has  acted  in 
defiance  of  the  member  whose  opinion,  if  he  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  colleague,  must  have  been  held  to  be  all 
authoritative  on  this  matter. 

The  Treaty  of  1841,  adopting  as  a  principle  that 
which  when  formerly  put  forward  by  Russia  as  a  preten- 
sion, excited  the  indignation  of  Europe  and  provoked 
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the  protests  of  England  and  France^  amoants  in  fact  to 
a  revolution  of  all  ideas  on  what  has  been  termed  the 
'^Eastern  question/'  Any  one  starting  from  that 
point  is  utterly  at  sea,  as  the  governments  of  Turkey 
and  England  have  been.  The  case  of  that  country  is 
as  completely  falsified  by  it  as  is  that  of  Denmark  by 
the  Treaty  of  the  8th  of  May,  1852.  When  you 
adopt  false  maxims  in  contracts,  and  calling  those 
contracts  Treaties,  institute  these  maxims  as  public 
law,  of  course  there  remains  neither  right  upon  which 
to  take  a  stand,  nor  common  sense  by  which  to  be 
guided. 

It  has  not  failed  to  strike  the  discriminating 
British  public  that  Eussia^s  conduct  is  strange  and 
unaccountable;  but  they  content  themselves  with 
referring  it  to  the  distracted  mind  of  the  Emperor. 
His  *^  pride,  vexation,  and  resentment,^'  have  com- 
promised, say  they,  the  position  of  B*ussia;  in  other 
words,  Nicholas  is  mad.  He  is  so,  just  as  Philip  was 
mad  to  the  Athenians ;  insanity  is  not  on  that  side : 
Nicholas  is  not  mad,  but  Russia  is  in  danger. 

The  West  is  to  her  as  a  preserve,  where  she  goes 
forth  to  hunt  when  in  want  of  venison,  or  sport ;  she 
consults  her  pleasure  only,  and  can  subsist  without 
its  spoil.  In  the  East  it  is  her  necessities  that  she 
has  to  consult ;  there  she  cannot  slumber  for  an  hour, 
or  rest  for  a  single  day ;  there  it  is  ditches  she  has  to 
dig,  and  ramparts  to  throw  up;  it  is  war,  not  sport; 
the  contest  is  for  very  life. 

The  same  paper  that  announced  the  formation  of  a 
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Turkish  camp  on  the  borders  of  Asia  Minor  for  the 
purpose  of  joining  the  Circassians  in  case  of  war, 
announced  also  the  rejection  by  Persia  of  proposals 
for  the  cession  of  Astrabad,  and  the  approaching 
departure  of  the  fleet  of  E:^ypt  for  the  Bosphorus. 
A  universal  revTilsion  of  the  East  is  now  made 
manifest.  The  development  of  a  great  military 
power  in  Turkey,  the  loss  of  the  lever  of  religion, 
the  animosity  of  the  populations  westward  of  the 
Black  Sea,  including  Hungary,  the  continued  suc- 
cesses of  the  Circassians,*  and  the  rise  and  growth 
of  a  spirit  of  disaffection  in  her  own  southern  Pro- 
vinces, arc  facts  which  no  longer  require  proof  or 
illustration.  Unless  she  succeeds  in  altering  the  cir- 
cumstances, Russia  will  soon  find  herself  no  longer 
nienaeing,  but  menaced. 

There  are  other  matters  remaining  behind  still 
veiled  frorii  observation.  Turkey  has  been  engaged 
in  recasting  her  Financial  system;  she  has  last 
year  efifected  a  change  in  respect  to  the  chief  in- 
ternal tax,  which,  by  displacing  the  farmers  of  re- 
venue, has  been  no  less  a  relief  to  the  People  than  a 
profit  to  the  Treasury.  The  next  step  in  contem- 
plation was  one  which  would  have  burst  the 
fetters  in  which  its  aigricuUaral  resources  are  at 

*  The  AcK^ner  ZsUtmg,  of  the  24ith  June»  glTes  as  news  firom 
Trebizond,  "that  Shwnyl  has  beatea  a  Bussian  army,  aud  taken 
twenty-thjee.  pieoes  of  cannoQ,  aud  an  enormous  amount  of  muni« 
tioDs  of  war.  Five  battalions  of  Poles  and  irregular  troops  wen^ 
oyer  to  the  Circassifins,  and  Shamyl  has  issued  a  proclamation, 
olTermg  protection  to  all  deserters." 
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present  bound.  This  Bussia  at  every  hazard  had  to 
prevent.* 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  however  injurious  it  may 
be  to  allow  Europe  to  learn  that  Turkey  is  possessed 
of  military  power,  or  to  provoke  and  excite  the 
national  spirit  of  the  Ottomans,  still  it  was  a  higher 
object  to  divert  their  minds  from  peaceftd  internal 
ameliorations,  and  by  expenditure  on  armaments  to 
deprive  the  Treasury  of  the  means  of  making  those 
sacrifices,  whether  in  fact,  or  in  supposition,  which 
necessarily  attend  every  financial  alteration. 

The  Turkish  military  organisation  is  entirely  local, 
and  in  that  consists  not  only  its  excellence,  but  its 
economy.  The  Rediff  follow  their  ordinary  occupa- 
tions and  assemble  for  exercise  only  during  one 
month  in  the  year.  By  forcing  Turkey  to  arm,  and 
to  assemble  her  troops  on  the  frontiers,  besides  the 
sacrifice  in  money,  there  will  be  also  the  exhaustion 
of  spirit  and  goodwill.  The  army,  especially  the 
Redifi^,  however  ardent  at  present,  wiU  be  disgusted 
by  being  uselessly  drawn  from  their  native  provinces, 
and  the  indignation  of  the  Mussulmans  will  turn 
from  Russia  on  their  own  Govemment.f 

*  The  I^mes  correspondent  firom  Berlin,  under  date  of  June 
29tb,  indicates  for  the  first  time  an  indistinct  perception  of  tliis 
object. 

"  The  war  which  threatens  now  to  break  out  may  be  also  repre- 
sented as  a  struggle  between  restriction  and  freedom  in  commerce. 
The  commercial  resources  of  Turkey  and  the  Banubian  PrincipaUties 
are  the  prize  which  Kussia  longs  to  carry  off." 

i*  This  admission  was  recently  made  by  the  Times : — "  In  fact,  the 
indefinite  prolongation  of  the  present  state  of  suspense  may  proye 
more  injurious  to  the  Forte  than  war  itself    These  preparations  hare 
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It  18  the  exportation  of  the  Provinces  of  the  Danube 
which  principally  competes  with  those  of  Russia  in 
the  markets  of  England*  and  Europe,  for  tliey  arc  sub- 
ject neither  to  the  fiscal  system  of  Russia,  nor  to 
the  prohibitory  duties  established  throughout  Turkey 
by  the  English  Treaty  of  Commerce.  Her  army  will 
therefore  be  fed  by  provisions  that  otherwise  would 
luive  reached  the  Thames^  to  the  exclusion  there  of 
grain  fron^  St.  Petersburg  and  Odessa.  The  very 
connection  which  has  sprung  up  between  England  and 
the  Danubian  Provinces  will  assist  her  in  suppressing 
them.  Her  movement  taking  place  at  the  shipping 
season,  the  City  will  be  thrown  into  alarms  respecting 
supplies^  which  a  war  with  Russia  would  endanger; 
and  so  the  English  Government,  if  ever  called  to  ac- 
count for  its  present  acts,  will  be  able  triumphantly 
to  refer  to  the  necessities  of  England  as'  limiting  their 
power  of  action. 

The  occupation  of  the  Principalities  is  a  matter 

given  a  shock  to  tho  Ottoman  Empire  which  it  will  long  feci,  if,  in- 
deed, it  ever  recovers  from  the  eflbt^ts  of  them.  "While  our  attention 
i(  directed  to  the  negotiations  of  the  day,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  there  is  at  the  bottom  of  these  discussions  the  greatest  question 
^hich  the  statesmen  of  this  ago  have  yet  to  solve." — June  27. 

•  **  Sinoo  we  hme  opened  our  ports  for  the  free  importation  of 
foreign  grain,  our  trade  with  Bussia  has  gi*aduallj  declined,  but  £ram 
the  same  period  that  of  Turkey  has  gradually  increased ;  and  while 
the  former  has  diminished  nearly  fifty  per  cent.,  the  latter  has  risen 
to  the  same  extent  since  1845.  In  1850  the  exports  of  Indian  com 
from  the  port  of  Galatz,  amounted  to  upwards  of  1,400,000 quarters. 
Our  exports  of  merchandize  to  Galntz,  in  1850,  amounted  to  about 
^^435,000,  and  to  Ibrail  to  abou^  £163,000.  A  third  of  our  impost- 
ations  of  foreign  grain  (value  £12,000,000),  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Greek  merchants  of  the  Mediterranean," — Bankers^  Circular,  July 
2nd,  1858.      •    .  C 
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-wholly  distinct  from  the  original  quarrel  wltTi  l^irkey, 
but  it  was  required  as  a  preliminary.  Russia  has 
•already  twice  entered  the  Principalities  in  time  of 
peace^  but  in  both  cases  there  was  a  pretext ;  in  the 
first,  the  war  raged  in  Europe,  and  the  ambition  of 
Napoleon  sufficed ;  in  the  second,  there  was  a  revo- 
lution. I  have  for  the  last  two  autumns  been  look- 
ing hourly  for  the  news  of  a  revolution  in  Yassy  or 
at  Bucharest ;  however,  bad  she  obtained  such  an 
occasion^  it  wouM  have  been  neceseaiy  to  have  re- 
commenced, on  the  conditions  settled  by  the  TVeaty 
of  Balta  Liman. 

If  the  Russians  had  pushed  the  matter  in  reference 
to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  to  a  rupture,  then  the  crossing 
•<rf  the  Pruth  would  have  been  considered  by  the 
Turks  as  an  act  of  hostility,  and  dealt  with  as  such. 
This  then  was  never  contemplated.  If  the  occupation 
of  the  Principalities  had  been  arranged  between  the 
two  Courts  as  the  consequence  of  an  insurrection, 
then  a  Turkish  force  would  have  entered  together 
with  the  Russian,  and  her  object  would  have  been 
&u^rated«  The  &re  having  been  drawn  upon  Beth* 
lehem,  she  quietly  marches  into  Bucharest,  and  tells 
off  the  garrisons  for  the  fortresses  of  the  left  bank  of  ' 
the  Danube. 

One  course  only  was  open  to  the  Porte,  and  it  was 
.to  send  forward  her  troops  into  the  Provinces  so  sooa 
las  the  Russians  crossed  the  Pruth.     If  Russia's  step 

r 

was  not  war>  so  then  this  was  not  war ;  aad,  if  war,  it 
was  at  a  distance  from  Turkev,  on  a  field  where 
Russia  could  not  make  it.     By  this  every  point  would 
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hare  been  covemd ;  there  waa  no  difficulty  in  its  exe^ 
cution;  the  troops  were  thcre^  and  uoder  the  very 
same  geueral  who  had  takeu  the  same  step  in  1848^ 
aad  had  then  been  received  as  a  deliverer  by  the 
Wallachians.  With  astonishment  and  iiidiguatiou 
it  has  to  be  asked^  '^  What  meanness^  what  treachery, 
has  been  at  work  at  Constantinople?'^  There  haa 
been,  indeed>  neither  meanness  nor  treaohery;  tho 
security  of  the  East  and  the  peace  of  Europe  have  ' 
been  compromised  only  by  generous  confidence  on 
the  cue  hand  and  friendly  caution  on  tho  other. 

General  Yalentini  describes  the  last  war  as  a  com* 
bat  between  a  blind  man  and  a  seeing  one ;  and  that 
war  occurred  whon  Turkey  was  in  a  state  of  total 
political  and  militaiy  disorganisation.  Poza;o  di  Borgo 
has  assigned  as  the  ground  of  that  war  the  necessity 
of  breaking  the  new  military  organisation  of  tho 
Turks,  which  prepared  for  Russia  in  his  opinion  dun* 
(]iers  for  the  future.  These  dangers  are  n9w  realised, 
and  still  the  game  is  between  a  blind  man  and  a 
seeing  ond.  Bussia,  by  her  present  move,  has  incurred 
hazard  that  is  terrible  to  contemplate.  Never  could 
she  have  risked  it  without  a  man  of  whom  she  waa 
certain  as  rcpreseatativo'  of  England  at  Constanti- 
iiople.*  It  has  been  avowed  in  Parliament  that  there 
were  no  instructions  sent  qufc^  that  everything  wa^ 
remitt(?d  to  the  judgment,  Iqiowlpdge,  and  prudence 
of  the  Ambassador :  and  therQ  could  bej  no  dout^t  that 
•    -  ji  ■        •  .        • 

*  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  when  there  was  some  doubt  as  to 
Xord  Stratford  de  Bedoliffe  being  eent  back  ag^iin,  the  Bu9|ian 
representotire  took  care  to  allow  bi»  •atMfaction  to  be  d'.tected. 
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on  the  critical  point  for  which  all  the  rest  was  pre- 
paratary,  and  upon  which  everything  was  to  hioge^ 
Lord  de  Redclide  would  suggest^  and  having  suggested, 
imperiously  require  —  caution;^  there  is  scarcely 
less  doubt  that  Colonel  Rose,  if  left  in  charge  of  the 
Mission^  would  (being  uninstructed)  have  said,  "  Of 
course,  you  must  send  your  troops  firom  the  Danube 
if  they  send  theirs  fix)m  tbe  Fruth/'  In  fact,  England 
having  tremendous  power  and  no  policy,  the  gravest 
events  must  hinge  upon  the  temperaments  of  the  in- 
dividuals cast  by  accidents  into  determinating  posts; 
it  is  upon  these  accidents  that  Russia  makes  her 
game.  In  this  case  the  individual  diplomatist  to 
whom  I  refer  stands  pre-eminent  in  our  service,  and 
his  zeal  and  interest  in  favour  of  Turkey  are  as  un- 
questionable as  has  been  his  courageous  assertion  in 
Parliament  of  British  rights  against  Russian  en- 
croachments. The  matter  is  not  therefore  to  be 
narrowed  to  the  limits  of  individual  merit  or  demerit. 
But  the  return  of  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffc  to 
his  post  was  not  the  only  measure  required  to  make 
the  game  a  safe  one :  it  was  equally  requisite  to  pre- 
vent M.  Von  Prokesch  from  being  there  as  repre- 
sentative of  Austria,  to  which  post  he  had  actually 
been  designated  when  Russia  interposed,  and  in  so 
open  a  manner  that  her  interference  was  of  public 
notoriety  at  Berlin  and  Vienna.  Again,  it  was  re- 
quisite to  keep  Riza  Pasha  out  of  office,  and  here  she 
was  served  both  by  accident  and  by  England ;  she 

•  The  advice  of  Lord  Stratford  de  Beddiffe,  in  case  of  a  war,  to 
withdraw  behind  the  Danube,  has  reached  eren  the  papers. 
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wag  equally  fortunate  in  London,  where  fthe  had  now 
Lord  Pahnci*ston  and  Lord  Aberdeen  in  the  same 
cabinet,  and  neither  of  them  ostensibly  Foreign 
Minister.  Thus  were  the  cards  shuffled  and  packed 
for  1853,  and  nothing  left  to  the  chapter  of  acci- 
dents. 

Let  it  now  be  remembered  that  it  is  but  two  years 
since  she  evacuated  these  very  provinces.  Within 
this  short  space  of  time  have  circumstances  altered^ 
or  is  her  mind  changed  ?  Not  in  the  least :  but  she 
found  that  they  were  of  no  use  to  her  while  there 
was  a  joint  occupation  of  a  Turkish  force.  True 
there  were  but  10,000  Turks  to  50,000  Russians,  yet 
that  force  sufficed  to  paralyse  her  occupation  and  to 
prevent  her  from  converting  them  into  a  basis  of 
operations.  There  was  also  another  slight  inconve- 
nience, the  contact  with  the  Turkish  troops  suggested 
— DESERTION.  The  Muscovitcs  are  not  apt  scholars 
in  Liberalism,  and  do  not  comprehend  Revolution,  but 
they  are  not  insensible  to  the  diflference  of  food,  pay, 
and  treatment,  which  they  then  for  the  first  time 
witnessed  in  an  army  composed  of  populations,  many 
of  whom  spoke  the  same  language  as  themselves  ? 
they  revolved  in  their  stupid  minds  whether  it  might 
not  be  more  desirable  to  serve  the  Sultan  than  the 
Czar.  The  regiments  so  debauched  when  withdrawn 
across  the  Pruth  were  judiciously  placed  out  of  harm's 
way.  For  these  and  other  reasons  it  was  judged 
advisable  to  put  an  end  to  the  conjoint  occupation, 
in  order  that  a  Russian  force  might  return  alone.  I 
refer  the  reader  to  the  Chapter  in  this  volume  on  the 
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Evacuation  of  the  Provinces,  printed  before  the  Pruth 
was  crossed. 

It  may.  now  strike  with  astonishment,  that  in  1851 
there  should  have  been  a  Turkish  force  in  occupation. 
*.'  What/^  I  may  be  asked,  '^  becomes  of  your  theory? 
Either  your'  assumption   of  English   influence  waa 
^roundleas^  or  that  influence  was  not  exercised  in  the 
soanner  you  describe/^     That  matter  is  easily  ex- 
pktined.     .When  Onater  P^sha  crossed  the  Danube 
in  1848,  the  English  Ambassador  was  Tvot  cormMed, 
for  the  beat  of  aU  reasons,  that  the  Porte  was  not 
aware  of  th6  fact  until  it  had  occurred ;  and  it  was 
kept  in  ignorance  by  its  own  functionaries  for  fear  it 
should  consult  the  English  Ambassador. 
'.   1  now  assert  .in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  that 
by  deficiency  of  military  power  Russia  cannot  attack 
Turkey.     I  assert,  that  as  comparted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  l9.te  war,  the  force  of  Turkey  has 
multiplied  many  fold,  and  that  that  of  Bussia  has 
absplutelf  diminished.     I  do  not  refer  to  any  ex- 
tpaneoUiS  support .  given  to  Turkey ;  I  speak  of  an 
Qven-handed  contest,  of  which  the  Principalities  are 
to  b;e,  and  ipau^t  be,  the,  theatre.     If  you  commence 
l^y  suri:^^derii^g'  them,  Turkey  is,  of  course,  placed  in 
the  same  condition  that  India  would  be,  by  allowiii^g 
Buss^^,  to  occupy  the  Punjab. 
/  Jn  1828  Turkey  made  no  defence  of  the  Princi- 
polities;  b^^ng  a  champaign  country,  a  regular  amy 
wovld.  have  been   required  'for  that,  purpose,   and 
Turkey  h.ad  none  ,•  yet  Hussia,  in  the  course  of  tta^^ 
campaign  w^  b^ten  bacik,  r  Sh»^  h^d  2C)0„000  m^jii^ 
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in  foot,  her  whole  resources  verc  called  up  after  twQ 
years  of  preparation.  In  1810,  with  half  that  force, 
she  captured  all  the  fortresses  on  the  right  bauk  of 
the  Danube.  Turkey  has  an  army  now  to  defend  the 
Pmth,  and,  in  the  words  of  General  Bern,  better 
soldiers  than  Hussia^  and  morq  of  them,  I  insert 
textually  a  letter  of  his : — 

"  To  Mehemet  Alt  Pasha^  Minister  of  War. 

"  MoNSElQNJiUR — Not  ^Seeing  the  order  arrive  to  com- 
mand my  preseuce  at  Coustantinople,  1  conceive  it  to  be  my 
duty  to  address  to  your  Highness  some  considerations  which 
appear  to  me  to  bo  urgent. 

"  I  couunence  by  declaring  that  the  Turkish  troops  which 
I  have  seen — cavalry,  infantry,  and  field  artillery — are  ex- 
cellent. 

"  In  bearing,  instruction,  and  military  spirit,  there  dannot 
be  better.  The  horses  surpass  those  of  any  European  cavalry. 
That  which  is  inappreciable  is  the  desire  fell  by  all  the 
officers  and  all  the  soldiers  to  fight  against  Eussia. 

"  With  such  troops  I  would  willingly  engage  to  attack  a 
Bussian  foroe  doable  their  number,  and  I  should  certainly 
he  victorious. 

''And  as  the  Ottoman  Empire  can  march  against  the 
Sassians  more  troops  than  that  power  can  oppose  to  them, 
it  is  evident  tliat  the  Sultan  may  have  the  satisfaction  to 
see  restored  to  his  sceptre  all  the  provinces  treacherously 
withdrawn  from  his  ancestors  by  the  Czars  of  Moseow. 

"  I  have  the  hoaour  to  renaain,  &c. 

«  M»EAD." 

Thi9  opinion  may  be  considered  tinctured  by  the 
feetings  of  the  xQaoy  but  the  fact  k  tinquettimable 
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that  Turkey  c^in  now  muster  on  the  theatre  of  war 
twice  the  number  that  Russia  can  bring  against  her; 
and  if  these  are  not  all  regulars^  they  are  the  same 
irregulars  who,  in  1828,  at  Kurtepe,  under  every  dis- 
advantage of  position,  beat  twice  their  number  of 
Russian  regxdars.  As  to  their  quality,  the  opinion  of 
General  Aupick,  expressed  to  the  Sultan,  in  1849, 
tallies  with  that  of  General  Bern.  "  Your  majesty^s 
troops,^*  he  said^  '^  are  able  to  give  a  good  account  of 
any  enemies  that  will  be  opposed  to  thcm/^ 

Even  supposing  that  this  army  were  forced  to 
retreat,  it  would  devastate  the  Provinces  before  it, 
and  in  its  retreat  entrench  itself  on  the  Danube.  T^o 
place  herself  in  a  similar  position  to  that  at  which 
she  commenced  the  campaign  of  1828,  Russia  would 
require  at  least  400,000  men ;  this  force  could  not  to 
supported,  and  besides  she  has  not  got  it. 

If  the  war  be  made  from  the  Danube,  the  idea  is 
involved  of  the  downfall  of  Turkey ;  all  enthusiasm 
is  destroyed.  Further  is  involved  that  of  the  co- 
operation, or  consent  of  England  and  France,  with 
the  consequent  depression  upon  the  minds  of  the 
populations  which  extend  from  the  Baltic  all  round  to 
the  Steppes  of  the  Kirghis.  If  the  war  be  made  from 
the  Pruth  and  a  powerful  Turkish  army  brought 
within  hail,  so  to  say  of  the  Cossack  country,  the 
Tartars  of  the  Crimea,  the  Poles  and  the  Hungarians, 
it  then  is  a  question  of  the  fall  of  Russian  not  Turkish 
power.  Then  most  assuredly  would  be  seen  100,000 
Circassians  on  the  Eastern  plains  of  Russia,  £^nd  every 
population  would  strike  for  indepejidence.  The  Sulten* 
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19  now  the  protector  of  the  old  Muscovite  Church; 
their  bishops  and  priests  now  repair  to  Constantinople 
for  consecration ;  he  is  the  religious  head  of  the  Mus- 
sulman subjects  of  Russia^  and  the  recent  excitation  of 
fanaticism  will  be  a  new  spur  to  Catholic  Poland  and  to 
the  Starovirtze,  who  have  already  projected  flight 
into  Turkey.  If  then  Russia  were  so  insane  as  to 
make  a  war  which  had  to  commence  when  she 
invaded  her  neighbour's  territory,  she  must  leave  in 
observation  a  body  no  less  powerful  than  that  which 
she  would  employ  in  the  war. 

There  remains  the  not  immaterial  question  of  sup- 
plies and  transport.  The  Principalities  being  the 
theatre  of  war  would  be  used  for  the  support  of  the 
Turkish  and  not  the  Russian  army ;  the  latter  would 
advance  only  where  the  country  was  exhausted  and 
from  whence  the  population  had  retired.  The  Turks 
in  retreating  would  fall  back  on  their  resources ;  tho 
Russians  in  advancing  would  be  removed  from  theirs; 
as  they  advanced  they  would  not  secure  the  country 
behind  them,  as  their  whole  line  would  be  exposed  to 
incursions  from  the  Dobroja  (the  slip  of  land  inclosed 
between  the  Danube  and  Black  Sea) ;  they  would  have 
to  bring  everything,  even  forage  and  ftiel  by  means  of 
oxen  waggons,  across  the  Steppes  of  the  Ukraine,* 

*  *'If  Austria  remtiined  strictly  neutral,  and  refused  to  supply 
proyisions  by  means  of  Transylvania,  the  Russian  troops  would  be 
literally  starved,  and  it  would  be  physically  impossible  to  convey 
the  requisite  supplies  for  an  army  of  200,000  men  by  land  througli 
Bessarabia,  for  a  smaller  army  would  be  useless  to  attempt  any 
tiling  against  Constantinople." — Military  opinion  quoted  by  "Vienna 
Correspondent  of  the  TimeSf  Aug.  1. 
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wher&there  are  no  roads^  scarcely  any  inhabitants^  no 
trees,  no  water^  save  along  the  rivers,  and  which  witb 
a  short  interval  of  spring  passes  f^om  a  Siberian 
winter  to  the  summer  of  an  African  desert.  Acroas 
the  same  country  her  reinforcements  would  have  to 
pass,  and  the  sacrifice  of  life  on  these  occasions  has 
always  exceeded  the  loss  of  men  in  a  campaign. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Turks  would  be  close  to 
their  supplies ;  steam  has  evened  up  for  them  a  new 
resource:  awater  communication  bisects  the  Empire; 
from  their  capital  they  could  receive  supplies  in  the 
same  number  of  hours  that  the  Russians  could  from 
theirs  in  weeks,  and  that  without  loss  or  expenditure. 
The  levies  from  the  furthest  maoitime  province  might 
be  brought  up  in  a  week,  or  at  furthest  a  fortnight. 

Without  going  further  into  the  matter,  I  think 
that  what  I  have  said  will  remove  every  possible 
doubt  that  on  the  occupation  of  the  Prixicipalities 
without  contest,  depends  whether  or  not  Russia 
will  make  war,  that  is  to  say,  that  if  not  so  allowed 
to  occupy  them,  she  could  not  invade  them,  and  that 
being  so  allowed,  she  then  can  and  will  invade  Turkey. 
I  do  not  intend  to  say  that  by  giving  her  all  this, 
you  ensure  her  triumph,  but  I  do  say  that  her  case 
i$  desperate,  and  that  she  is  forced  to  play  a  desperate 
game.  A  timely  revolution  at  Constantinople,  a 
momentary  indignation  of  the  Queen  of  England,  or 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  may  plunge  her,  evfen 
before  she  enters  on  the  further  contest,  into  the 
most  frightful  perils,  but  once  established  on  the 
Danube  she  can  wait  her  time ;  thence  she  menaces 
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Auatrift  just  M  ttiuch  as  Turkey.    Slio  ha»  there- 
fare  other  piooes  <ui  the  boaixl  besides  thoae  "ve 
have  seen  XDOved.     An  attempt  oa  Constautmople 
is  not  to  be  hasali'ded  until  Eagldnd  and  Franoe  are 
^^  engaged  in  a  hot  war/^  or  till  Europe  is  engaged 
with  a  Revolution.  Beware  then  qf  the  ipring  of  1854 ! 
I  have  now  to  point  out  the  xnott  alarming  sign 
aad  tymptom  of  onr  degradation.    It  is  not  long 
nocc  the  allcgatioA  that  a  minister  or  a  journal  was 
under  the  influence  of  Russia  was  received  with  ix^ 
dignatlon  if  not  with  Contempt ;  now  that  charge  is 
in  every  one^s  mouth ;  we  have  avowedly  a  Russian 
faction  in  England, — ^not  indeed  a  faction^  but  a 
management,  management  of  the  Cabinet,  manageK 
ment  of  the  Press*    We  learn  the  fact  from  denun- 
ciations:  it  is  considered  monstrous,  but  the  de- 
nouncers represent  no  party;  no  one  will  say  that 
there  is  an  Anti*RuBsian  &ction.     This  especially 
is  remarkable,  that  papers  supposed  to  be  severally 
under  the  influence  of  the  two  statesmen,  now  col- 
leagues in  the  same  Cabinet,  who  have  been  in  turn 
Foreign  Secretary  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,    are    those    which    most  vehemently  de<- 
Hounce  each  other  as  '^  Russian  j'^  I  point  cmt  die 
&ct,  not  for  the  benefit  of  Englishmen,  diey  im- 
portunately know  it  too  well,  but  as  a  warning  to 
the  Turkish    Government  against  that  danger  of 
Stiglish  counsel  which  brings  in  its  suite  every  other 
^ger— Russia!^  violence,  Mussulman  insurrection, 
^^d  Christian  revolt;  I. therefore  explicitly  state  that 
^  the  best  infoirmed  circles,  the  I'imes  is  supposed 
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to  represent  tlie  views  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  the 
Morning  Post  those  of  Lord  Palmerston :  the  Tvma 
is  akeady  well  enough  known  at  Constantinople ;  the 
Morning  Post  has  long  been  known  here  as  the  reputed 
organ  of  Russia;  the  latter  speaking  of  the  former, 
says :  *'  A  contemporary  of  ours — ^the  tool  of  Russia — 
has  plucked  up  courage  enough  to  advise  his  country- 
men to  be  cowards.  Such  audacious  baseness  is  as 
curious  as  his  complicated  errors  and  his  perplexed 
-understanding,^'  * 

One  result  of  the  passage  of  the  Pruth,  laigely  com- 
mented on  in  the  public  press,  is  the  dangerous  position 
in  which  the  Turkish  Government  is  placed  in  reference 
to  its  own  subjects.  Is  this  effect  confined  to  Con- 
stantinople? WiU  it  not  react  on  the  Governments 
-of  the  Continent?  Must  it  not  affect  the  position  of 
Louis  Napoleon?  The  Queen  of  England,  as  a  sove- 
reign, n^ay  not  suffer;  but  will  any  one  say  that  the 
character  of  public  men  in  England  has  not  been 
degraded  ?  J  do  not  speak  of  the  Members  of  the 
present  Government  alone:  where  is  the  Oppo- 
sition ?  Is  it  safe  in  a  Constitutional  State  that  the 
word  "  Russian '^  should  be  bandied  about  and  stick 
wherever  it  strikes — ^that  there  should  be  no  name  in 
public  life  not  stamped  with  incapacity  or  tainted 

*  The  Mommg  Serald  writes  :  "  It  is  merely  as  the  head  of  the 
house,  in  which  the  present  Premier  occupies  a  suhordinate  position, 
of  *  Times,  Nicholas,  Aberdeen,  and  Co.,'  that  we  ever  refer  to  what 
it  puts  forward." 

The  Fre99,  the  organ  of  a  powerful  party,  charges  Lord  .darendon 
Tith  connivance  with  M.  Brunow. 

The  philosophical  Spectator  expresses  similar  opinions. 
''   The  Morrmg  Advertiser^  having  the  next  largest  dmiltitiiofeL  ^ 
the  Times,  repeats  the  same  charges. 
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irithauapicion?'*'  It  is  only  as  yet  the  seed  that  is  put 
in  the  ground;  wait  for  the  germination  under  the 
Bussian  dews  of  events  and  the  March  showers  of 
invasion  and  revolution.  The  seed  that  is  sown 
is  the  knowledge  that  the  Government  has  co- 
operated in  preventing  Turkey  from  resisting  an 
invasion :  the  harvest  which  English  Statesmen  will 
have  to  reap  will  be  certainly  contempt — ^probably 
exasperation — possibly  impeachment.  Y.e8,  States- 
men of  England^  you  are  proceeding  to  reverse  the 
comfortable  maxim  upon  which  you  have  slum- 
bered so  tranquilly  and  so  long;  and  England  will 
have  to  thank  you  at  last  for  recalling  to  her 
awakened  memory  that  ''the  days  of  impeachment 
have  not  gone  by/'  for  the  remedial  process  of 
the  law  returns  from  the  instant  that  she  remem- 
bers it.  In  the  meantime  let  the  Cabinet  filch  mea- 
sures^ and  the  Press  masticate  news^f  for  we  must 
be  worse  before  we  can  be  better.  Since  reason  has 
not  availed  to  save  us,  we  must  look  to  vengeance. 

*  An  unuBUal  number  of  Bussians  have  been  allowed  this  year  to 
trarel,  and  they  are  also  unusually  communicative ;  amongst  other 
tilings  they  say,  *'  there  will  never  be  any  serious  hostility  oguinat 
BuBsia,  for  Bussian  gold  makes  its  way  into  ParliRments  and  into 
Cabinets,  and  smooths  matters  down  to  the  state  the  Emperor  would 
have  them." — Paris  Correspondent  of  the  l^imes. 

t  The  T^meSf  of  the  8th  of  July,  inserts  twp  leaders,  the  one  prepar- 
ing the  nation  to  support  an  energetic  decision  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  the  other  exposing  the  absurdity  of  taking  any  decision 
at  all.  The  process  of  contradiction  is  carried  still  further.  One  of 
those  articles  in  the  same  paragraph  ridicules  "  England  and  France 
putting  themselves  into  a  hostile  attitude  by  the  side  of  the  hapless 
&Qd  helpless  Mussulman,"  and  asserts  that  "  Bussia  would  consult 
her  interests  as  little  as  her  honour  by  forcing  onwards  in  the  face 
of  a  people  as  military  and  as  fanatic  as  herself,"  and  against  whom 
Hhe  "  can  do  but  little,  except  in  cooperation  "  with  her  allies. 
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Chatham  in  one  breath  threatened  the  vengeance  ©f 
the  law,  and  the  fury  of  the  rabble,*  and  that  tras 
only  for  an  unjust  war  which  England  hej&^  had 
made :  here,  for  no  passion,  for  no  private  end,  widi 
nothing  to  mislead  the  judgment,  or  disguise  the  facto, 
the  falme  of  the  world  is  to  be  shaken  bacauBe  an 
ikiglish  Minister  does  not  dare  to  face  a  Russian 
Ambassador. 

I  will  not  conclude  without  a  practical  suggestion: 
In  home  matters  the  rule  is — Measures,  not  Men; 
in  foreign  matters  it  is  men,  not  measures.  Here 
you  deal  not  ixnith  ideas,  but  with  antagonists :  you 
have  to  measure  yoursdf,  not  against  abstract  ideas, 
but  against  talents:  you  have  to  cope,  not  with  in- 
herent difficulties  of  matter,  but  with  the  purposes 
of  men :  it  is  a  champion  you  require,  not  a  propo- 
sition ;  skill  of  fence,  not  volubility  of  tongue :  yonr 
champion  must  be  at  least  equal  to  his  adversary  in 
the  use  of  his  weapons,  in  the  knowledge  of  his 
manoeuvres,  and  must  master  him  by  the  eye  before 
he  can  touch  him  with  the  point.  Such  fencei:s 
cannot  be  fabricated  by  a  sign  manual;  and  England 
has  taken  no  heed  to  form  such.  Nor  would  the 
matter  be  worth  referring  to,  had  it  not  so  happened 
that  England  by  accident  does  possess  such  a  man. 
She  has  but  to  take  him,  and  commission  him  to  pre- 
serve the  commonwealth  from  detriment,  Every 
difiiculty  would  then  disappear  in  five  minutes.  The 
person  I  refer  to  is  in  repute,  in  honour,  and  in 
office,  but  his  office  is  that  of  Poor  Law  Commissioner. 

•  "If  jovL  ttfe  successful  in  this  war,  impeackment  hangs  over 
you  J  if  unsuccessful,  you  will  he  torn  to  peces  in  the  streets." 


*•'*-  —  -      .ArcH    Lu     »..t      I. .».s      >.r^    v^.     l\.v.     ^     »     ^ 

as?:>:in:-surr:  r..  He::.,  a  clu^<o  tv^  rov.^v.v.v  0;.\t 
c:iTe^T  when  rrrs^'i::;^  to  hir.i  c\on*  Vv^r' Tv  r.t* 
trarri-v.:  net  tLi:  ho  soiul.t  rt^\">v\  or  v,^>  \;v'-: 
for  toil. 

But  this  vou  V*!!  not  d.x  It  w;vs  ov.vx^  s^aid  bv 
Conctti. — '*It  woiiM  be  Cf.-^iio'.r.iL^al  for  F.^.^r'r.ud  to 
expend  three  mill:  ^ns  in  forinin*^  a  lurui  to  uuilov- 
stand  Russia ;  but  if  she  had  su.."h  a  man,  ;«ho  trould 
only  expend  money  to  di^stn^y  him/*  And  the  n  asou 
is,  that  your  public  nion  know,  or  thoy  do  not  knovr» 
that  thev  are  unfit  to  deal  with  her.  This  is  tho 
spell  under  which  you  arc  bound ;  its  existence  is  no 
reason  why  I  should  not  sock  to  expose  it.  But  1 
have  another  proposal  to  make,  somewhat  less  un* 
endurable  than  the  former — se)}d  otrm/  //;r  Hit^shn 
Ambassador.  That  would  be  worth  more,,  even*  than 
a  squadron  in  the  Black  Sea.  Russia  ns  y(^t,  and* 
especially  at  present,  cannot  dispense  for  an  honr 
with  your  support. 
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This  volume  was  in  the  press  in  May^  but  was 
delayed  by  a  visit  to  Denmark.  I  had  undertaken 
it  in  anticipation  of  a  crisis  in  Turkey, — by  an  oc- 
cupation of  the  Principalities  in  the  autumn.  By 
this  delay  the  event  has  occurred  before  thepublication. 
I  had  conceived  that  by  bringing  together  the  pro-i 
ceedings  of  Russia  on  various  iields,  and  conncctiug 
them  in  point  of  time,  a  chance  was  afforded  for 
dissipating  the  illusions  by  which,  on  each  iield  and 
at  each  moment,  she  is  enabled  to  carry  her  point. 
May  my  fellow-countrymen  perceive  that  in  all  she 
is  undertaking'  against  others,  she  is  only  preparing 
the  means  which  will  be  employed  against  them.  I 
now  subjoin  the  Preface  as  originally  written. 

When  the  '  Progress  of  Russia  in  the  East,^  by  Sir 
J.  McNeill,  was  planned,  I  undertook  to  prepare  an 
account  of  her  progess  in  the  North  and  West. 
These  materials  were,  however,  used  in  fragments  for 
immediate  publication ;  I  now  complete  the  task,  and 
chiefly  out  of  events  which  have  occurred  since  that 
time.     Our  object  ill  1836  was  to  prevent  her  future 
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progress  by  exhibiting  the  past ;   in  1853^  I  have  to 
sum  up  the  march  of  acquisitions  then  undreamt  of. 

The  danger,  which  in  183G  wc  had  to  warn  against, 
was  the  fall  of  Turkey :  the  resuscitation  of  the 
energies  and  power  of  that  Empire  have,  so  to  say, 
caused,  on  that  field,  historj'  to  pause.  The  danger 
now  is,  war  in  Europe — a.  danger  arising,  not  from 
the  dispositions  of  France,  but  from  the  talents  of 
Bussia,*  and  into  wliich  we  shall  be  {dunged,  not  by 
any  direct  aggressions^  not  by  any  reciprocal  violations 
<rf  rights,  for^  fortunately,  iu  both  countries  such 
questions  must  be  submitted  to  legal  adjudicatioiiy 
bat  by  becoming  mutually  involved  in  false  courses 
in  third  countries. 

In  this  review,  I  have,  however,  excluded  all  direct 
mention  of  France,  because  its  internal  state  results 
irom  the  reaction  of  diplomatic  pioceediogs  in  Spain, 
Turkey,  Denmark,  Hungary,  &c.  I  have  devoted  to 
S^pain  <;oiisidenible  space,  as  there  was  elaborated  the 
revolutionary  ferment.  The  invasion  erf  Spam,  iJi 
1823,  brought  the  curtailment  oi  the  Electoral  Fran- 
chise and  of  the  duration  of  Parliaments  in  Francei 
and  provoked  those  endless  agitations,  ultimately 
resulting  in.  the  events  of  184:8.. 

The  Revolutions  of  that  year^  with  the  wars  of 

*  A  great  desideratum  is  a  work  on  the  Diplomacjr  of  England, 
since  1792,  showing  how  Bussia  has  made  for  ns  onr  wars  with 
Enaog.  The  matanals  and  the  proof  aie  to  be  found  in  4he  Kenoirs 
of  Lord  Mftlmesbuiy.  Pretended  histories  of  England,  France,  &c., 
mere  perversions  :  for  the  last  oentiur,  the  only  history  is  that 
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that  which  succeeded  it,  are  neither  isolated  ind- 
dents,  nor  have  they  sprung  from  local  and  dis- 
tinct causes.  At  Copenhagen,  Presburg,  Paris, 
Vienna,  Berlin,  Bucharest,  and  Palermo,  the  germs 
had  been  severally  cultured,  the  instruments  pre- 
pared, and  the  jmrts  distributed.  The  warlike 
operations  that  ensued  were  equally  directed  by  the 
same  hand.  One  of  the  victims  haa  said,  *'  the 
events  of  1848-9  show,  that  in  every  Cabinet  Russia 
has  had  a  spy,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  infer — an 
agent ;'^*  she  had  no  less  in  every  conspiracy..  If 
by  conspiracies  *  she  upset  Governments,  so  by 
Governments  did  she  prostrate  conspiracies.f  The 
result  is,  that  at  this  moment  eveiy  Government 
looks  up  to  her  as  its  protector,  and  every  conspi- 
rator as  his  patron. 

England  was  meanwhile  engaged  in  managing 
mankind  :  her  objects  were  the  Constitution  of  Sicily, 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  central  'Italy, 
the  independence  of  Lombardy,  and  the  settle- 
ment of  Hungary.  All  were  in  her  hands  j  but 
somehow  everything  has  slipped  through  her  fingers, 
and  in  a  word,  the  word  of  the  7%ne;,  ''  The  conti- 
nent of  Europe  is  governed  to-day  by  Colonels  in 
Russian  uniforms." 

The  entrance  into  Hungary  of  a  Bussian  army  was 
the  great  eveiat  of  that  period.  A  conquest  was  there 

♦  Kossath* 

t  Seven  millions  of  adult  Frenchmen,  rushed,  in  terror,  to  the 
polling  booths  to  vote  against  the  Bed  Kopublic. 
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effected  of  Austria  by  the  aid  of  her  own.  troops,  and 
the  subjugation  of  the  most  warlike  kingdom  of 
Europe^  obtained  by  the  loss  in  battle  of  less  than  a 
thousand  Russians.  The  occasion  was  prepared  by 
England^  who  revolutionised  Italy^  drawing  the 
resources  of  Austria  to  the  South ;  who  then  com- 
promised the  neutrality  of  Turkey,  without  which 
the  war  could  not  haye  been  brought  to  a  successful 
issue.  I  have,  therefore,  selected  tliis  field  (Huu- 
gary)  as  illustration  of  the  catastrophe  of  18-1:8, 
adding  to  it  a  sketch  of  the  military  and  diplomatic 
events,  and  an  exposure  of  the  unparalleled  trickery- 
practised  in  reference  to  the  extradition  of  the 
Refugees,  and  the  falsehoods  put  forth  in  regard  tc^ 
the  pretended  support  then  given  to  Turkey. 

A  separate  chapter  has  been  opened  in  the  Nortli^ 
by  the  London  Treaty  of  the  8th  of  May,  1852,  bring- 
ing in  the  Emperor  as  Inheritor  of  Denmark.  That 
matter  being  still  in  suspense,  this  statement  may- 
yet  have  a  political  application.  At  this  moment 
the  event  hinges  upon  the  belief  of  certain  individuals 
that  in  spite  of  what  they  have  done  by  that  Treaty, 
the  House  o^  Romanoff  will  not  succeed  to  the 
Danish  Crown.  The  chief  object  of  this  publication 
is  to  dispel  that  illusion. 

These  subjects  I  have  subdivided  into  the  West 
and  the  North.  To  the  South  of  Russia  lie  the^ 
Ottoman  Empire,  the  Euxine,  the  Caspian,  and  the 
Caucasus  :  I  have  here  confined  myself  to  the  Com- 
mercial branch,  exhibiting  the  steps  which  she  has  sue- 
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ceasively  madeirto  stop  up  the  water-ways  and  suppress 
the  production  of  the  adjoining  countries. 

After  all,  the  facts  are  of  importance,  on^y  as  en- 
abling us  to  form  a  judgment  of  ourselves ;  and  herein 
lie  the  difficulty  and  the  necessity  of  the  task.  "  To 
praise  the  Athenians  to  the  Athenians''  is  easy,  hut 
superfluous.  I  avow  that  my  attempt  is  no  less  than 
to  dispraise  Englishmen  to  Englishmen.  If  argument 
could  have  availed,  the  work  to  which  I  am  desirous 
of  making  the  present  one  an  humble  and  unequal 
appendage,  England's  dependency  must  long  ago  have 
been  broken,  and  the  course  of  recent  unhappy  history 
arrested.  But  clearly  knowledge  avails  nothing, 
and  nothing  can  be  done  save  when  fallacy  is  at- 
tacked. Russia  was  the  subject  of  the  work  of  Sir 
J.  M'Neill ;  the  Character  of  the  Age  is  that  of  the 
present.  I  have  endeavoured  to  trace  home  to  the 
thoughts  of  each  of  us  the  causes  of  Russia's  success. 
I  can  scarcely  believe  that  any  man  of  ordinary 
capacity  will  lay  down  this  volume  without  asking 
hinliself  the  use  of  Constitutional  Checks,  Parlia* 
mentary  Inquiries,  and  a  Free  Eress,  and  exclaiming 
with  Descartes,  when  he  contrasted  the  power  and 
pomp  of  the  French  Monarchy  with  the  misery  of 
its  People, — "  La  MWiode  doit  Stre  mauvaise.^' 

My  acquaintance  with  the  countries  and  men  here 
treated  of,  has  not  been  derived  from  books.  All  of 
the  first  I  have  visited ;  with  most  of  the  second  I 
have  had  intercourse,  and  with  reference  to  the 
mibjects.    As  to  the  events,  I  have  watched  them  from 
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iiear ;  in  respect  to  some  of  them^  from  myself'  has 
originated  the  plan,  or  the  opposition.  With  such 
iaransactions  in  the  ordinary  course  of  life^  men  exer- 
eiaing  representative  or  ministerial  functions  can  alone 
become  acquainted;  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
taking  part  in  them,  on  no  other  ground^  whatevei^ 
savQ  objections  to  measures  or  opinions.  The  key 
that  has  opened  to  me  the  door,  has  been  a  phrase^ 
which  almost  invariably  <sloses  it — f^  You  are  wrong  1^' 

Whoever  has  wcnrked  out  for  hiznself  his  own  results 
upon  any  field,  must  be  engaged  in  a  war  with  pre- 
judice, and  even  if  he  is  dealing  only  with  a  maxim 
of  finance,  or  a  comhinatioii  of  chemistry,  most  seek 
to  show  that  truth  is  on  his  side*  The  field  I 
have  selected  is  the  plateau  that  links  the  highest 
summits — the  practical  connexion  of  the  weifisure  of 
kingdoms  and  empires  with  the  observance  of  the 
moral  law.  This  alone  is  permanent,  fluctuating 
with  no  passion,  touched  by  no  majorities.  Men 
may  changie  and  circumstances  revolve,  but  the 
position  of  a  nation  with  reference  to  oth^  natiouB  is 
irrevocaUy  fixed  hf  its  acts,  which  again  return 
upon  itself,  determining  its  own  character.  What 
motives  have  I  not,  then,  for  offenmg  proof  that  I  am 
right  ?  Hie  evidence  is  that  my  anticipations  have 
been  justified  by  results,  and  that  even  opinion  itself 
has  oome  round  on  many  points  on  which  it  was  most 
opposed  to  my  oonohwioniu 

I  have  to  deal  with  history — ^not  history  that  h^ 
difidj  bat  histoiy  in  action.    In  so  presenting  it,  I 
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'fed  a«  the  Chorus  of  the  Greek  3tage,  announcing 
the  actors  and  foretelling  the  event ;  like  it,  too, 
lamenting  in  vain.  The  andience  I  may  assemble, 
resembles  also  those  who  ^tnrssed  the  performance 
of  the  "Se^n  Chiefs''  or  the  "(EdipnsT>Tanni  ?:'' 
for  they  come  not  to  arrest  a  crime,  but  to  witness 
a  catastrophe;  not  to  act  the  part  of  citizens,  but 
of  spectators.  The  mimes  and  gladiators  of  old 
are  replaced  by  Archons  and  Consuls;  the  nations 
themselves  take  the  place  of  Antigone  or  Iphigenia, 
and  are  at  once  enchanted  with  the  spectacle  and 
victims  of  the  plot.  He  who  is  not  under  the  illusion, 
is  as  one  who  in  a  dream  beholds  a  murder  but  cannot 
find  breath  to  utter  a  cry  ;  for  what  does  a  cry  avail 
when  there  remains  no  indignation  for  wrong?  The 
great  realities  of  a  people's  life  have  become  illusion, 
the-  drama  is  admired  for  its  march,  and  pleases  how- 
ever it  may  end. 

Where  tliere  is  mismanagement  it  is  not  Institu- 
tions that  are  at  fault,  but  Institutions  that  are  falsi- 
fied. The  organisation  of  a  People  is  in  its  mind; 
auderrors  are  always  retrievable  where  the  root  is  not 
in  misjudgmeut..  That  ignorance  of  passing  events 
for  which  an  excuse  is  sought  in  the  secrecy  in  which 
they  are  involved,  or  in  the  form  of  Government,  is 
tefe  the  result  of  the  loss  of  the  sense  of  right 
and  wrong ;  when  that  is  possessed  by  a  nation,  its 
^vernment  is  under  the  necessity  of  giving  a  reason 
£»  whatever  it  does. 

The  kaowledge  whieh  fe  requisite  for  managing 
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our  business^  ia  so  also  for  protecting  our  cha- 
racier ;  spendthrifts  are  more^  generally  rui|ied  by 
the  dread  of  looking  into  neglected  accounts  than 
by  the  temptations  which  lead  them  into  excess. 
England  within  the  last  generation — that  is  to  say, 
since  the  Treaty  of  July  6,  1827,  for  the  pacification 
of  the  East,  has  become  involved  in  a  multitiide  of 
affairs  for  which  her  own  history,  and  indeed  the 
history  of  no  country  and  of  no  age,  furnishes  no 
parallel.  In  consequence  of  the  influence  of  her  name, 
every  matter  she  has  touched  has  become,  so  to  say, 
a  capital,  or  revenue,  liable  to  dissipation ;  she  has 
gone  on  recklessly  squandering,  and  dreading  to  ex- 
amine the  accounts.  Whenbrought  up  by  a  humiliation 
she  is  ready  to  exclaim,  "  Oh,  we  must  have  no  war  V 
Such  a  frame  of  mind  is  not  one  to  overcome  diffi- 
culties. Even  this  state  might  have  its  counteprvaH- 
ing  advantages  did  it  proceed  from  mere  cowardice, 
for  then  it  would  be  accompanied  with  care  and 
cunning;  but  if  reason  is  prostrated,  passion  is  not 
€0 ;  we  are  as  ready  to  buckle  on  our  armour  on  the 
slightest  difference  with  a  State  really  powerful,  as 
we  are  to  quail  before  a  riddle  propounded  to  us  by 
one  physically  weak. 

One  preservative  effect  supposed  to  be  realised 
by  our  popular  Constitution,  is  the  presence  of  pre- 
eminent men  in  pre-eminent  stations.  Such  men 
are  not  only  held  to  be  capable  of  fathoming  a  trans- 
action, however  complicated,  and  grasping  the  leading 
features  of  a  case,  however  foreign  in  its  nature  or 
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mnote  in  its  field,  but  also  of  rising  above  the 
errors  of  their  times — a  condition  requisite,  even  for 
permanent  fame  in  the  management  of  Domestic  con- 
cerns. The  results,  however,  do  not  bear  out  the  in- 
ference. Since  the  death  of  one  whose  name  rises 
fiuniliar  to  the  mind  and  lip  when  it  is  a  question  of 
England's  power  and  fame,  we  haye  seen  no  pre- 
eminent man,  in. the  station  of  Foreign  Minister. 
Such  men  have  filled  the  posts  of  Premier  and  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  character  of  our 
government  is  departmental ;  the  other  ministers  pe- 
riodically sit  in  council  upon  foreign  matters,  but  in 
reality  exercise  no  independent  judgment,  far  less  con- 
trol the  mode  of  execution.  The  hours  of  office  arc 
laden  with  too  many  cares  to  permit  of  laborious  in- 
vestigations in  matters  not  ajBTecting  majorities^  and 
the  character  of  mind  superinduced  by  free  Insti- 
tutions, disqualifies  politicians  for  seeing  a  world 
beyond  the  sphere  of  a  debate,  or  the  bourne  of  a 
division.  Thus  the  only  portion  of  England's  affairs, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Colonies,  which  is  not  so 
strictly  limited  by  Act  of  Parliament  that  a  clerk  might 
perform  the  requisite  duties^  has  been  surrendered  by 
common  consent  into  the  hands  of  mediocrity.* 

While  by  such  hands  is  wielded  in  secret  the  power 
of  this  Empire,  our  Antagonist  scrutinizes  the  earth, 
for  talents^  and  having  found  them,  disciplines  them 

*  An  exception  may  suggest  itself  to  the  reader ;  but  in  tliat  case 
the  powers  of  the  minister  were  revealed  in  his  offioe.  not  displayed 
M  the  means  of  reaohing  it* 
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to  an  order  which  never  has  been  matched^  and  ii- 
spires  them  with  the  prospect  of  a  triumph  net«r  yet 
attained.  There  are  united  snperioiritjr  of  mind^  imif 
of  system,  permanency  of  purpose^  the  cow'cion  of  an 
iron  rule,  the  inspiration  of  a  golden  harvest^  and  the 
doubly  fortifying  sense  of  ocxofidence  in  diem»elv«6, 
and  eontempt  for  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Dr.  Hamel^  in  the  St.  Petersburgh  Journal,  calte 
the  attention  of  the  Rossian  public  to  the  fact  that 
"  the  current  year  completes  three  centuries  of  nearly 
uninterrupted  amicable  rdotions  between  Russia  and 
England/^  The  feet  is  also  well  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  British  piiblic ;  there  never  har  been  col* 
Usion  between  En^laind  and  Russia.  Other  States  are 
our  friends,  or  our  foes,  according  to  the  various  acci- 
dents of  the  times,  Russia  alone  has  undeviatingly  and 
on  system  been  our  enemy, — agaiust  her  alone  of  afl 
the  States  of  the  world,  have  we  never  drawn  the  sword. 
In  all  times,  under  all  administrations^  E^igland  ho^ 
heen  her  private  property.  Flusters  of  opposition  perio- 
dically flare  out,  but  they  are  commissioned,  and  inva- 
riably end  with  '^  entire  satisfaction^'  on  the  sacrifice 
of  the  State,  or  interest,  which  had  given  rise  to  the 
discharge  of  notes,  or  the  paarade  of  ships  <rf  the  Kne;* 

*  In  1801,  Denmark;  in  1807,  Denmark  ;  in  18225,  Spaip;  inI827, 
Persia ;  in  1829,  Turkey ;  in  1831,  Poland ;  in  1883,  the  DardandleS  / 
in  1836,  tbfi  quarantine  on  tbe  Danube ;  in  1837,  iho  Viwei^  tpad  Oir* 
cassia  j  in  1838,  Persia ;  in  1846,  Cracow ;  in  1849,  Hungary  and  its 
exiled ;  in  1850,  Greece ;  in  1853,  Wallacl;ia  and  Moldavia — erent 
not  doubtffd. 

On  May  21,  1863,  the  representfiktfon  of  the  Powers  at  Constanti- 
nople answered  the  appeal  of  the  Turkisli  €(oTermne9it,  Ifj  stating 
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ft£aoe^  harmless  indeed  in  itself,  bat  of  deadlj  effect 
on  the  Siates  iimnediateij  endangered,  who  ar^ 
thereby  kd  to  confide  in  ns;  the  system  marched 
with  the  regularity  of  machinery,  the  method  of  & 
drama,  and  the  facility  of  a  drean. 

At  no  former  period  has  the  Commonalty  occupied 
itself  ifpith  the  respective  merits  of  implements  of 
war;  and  that  not  ^vith  a  view  of  achieving  com 
ifoests,  but  of  resisting,  pnrely  ideal  for  the  time« 
projects  of  Invasion.  While  needle  guns  and  long 
range  are  evoked  whenever  we  speak  of  France^ 
is  it  not  worth  while  to  consider  what  the  influence 
may  be  of  the  discoveries  in  chemistry,  mechanics, 
and  engineering)  clfected  during  this  peace^  on  the 
designs  of  Uussia?  The  vast  extent  of  her  ownter«- 
vitory ;  the'  dbtanee  which  is  placed  between  her  and 
the.  vulnerilble  fxiints  of  Europe  and  Asia,  together 
with  the  obstacles  presented .  to  the  movement  of 
troops  by.liflr  own  defifdencies  and  xnal-administration 
have  hitherto  paralysed  the  operations  of  her  army* 
A  ne\i'!.:era  opens  for  her  irith  railways.  With 
,tho8B.c^eody  commenced  in  Poland,  linked  to  Ger- 
auay ;  with  that  projected  from  Moscow  reaching  to 
Oddssa,  jmd  estabtisbod  as  lihe  will  soon  be  on  the 
fetbmusof  the  Baltic,  and  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe 
«Qd  the  WesGQ*y'Bhie  jwill  be  ];eady  to  smite  Eiu'ope 

thftfc  they  ."are  of  opinioxi  that  in  a  question  wliicli  touclies  so  nearly 
iheli'fe^y'of  actlMi  and  sorfcreignty  of  His  Majesty  tho  Sultan,  Ins 
BMll«)^iEKl^fai4  Pwl>^  ifi  the  hest  judge  of  the  ooitrpe  to  be 
.adontecl,  and  they  do  not  consider  .themselves  authorised  in  the 
present  circumsfcmiccs  to  give  any  iid\'ice  On  the  subject."' 
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at  any  point:  she  will  come  too  as  a  protector, 
Thiis  have  those  Arts  and  Sciences  which  are  the 
boast  of  Civilisation  passed  into  the  service  of  the 
Barbarian. 

This  revolution  in  the  art  of  war,  coinciding  with 
Kussia^s  expansion  to  the  North  and  Sonth,  renders 
the  contest  infinitely  more  deadly,  or  would  do  so  if 
there  were  a  contest.  Nature  seems  capricioosly  to 
have  formed  Europe  to  illustrate  these  new  inventions. 
It  coi^sists  of  a  peninsula,  stretching  to  the  south«west, 
&om  a  basis  which  is  Russian  territory;  at  each 
angle  there  is  a  vast  space  of  sea,  enclosed,  and  having 
a  narrow  entrance,  or  outlet.  By  means  of  galvanic 
batteries  and  submerged  floating  mines  connected 
with  them,  these  narrows  may  be  rendered  impassable. 
Neither  is  at  present  in  her  possession ;  they  may  be 
sealed  against  her.  In  her  possession,  they  will  be 
sealed  against  Europe.  Then  will  she  command  the 
materials  requisite  for  war,  and  hold  in  her  hands 
the  food  of  nations. 

It  has  long  been  the  habit  to  dispose  of  all  warn- 
ings by  the  trite  phrase  ^^  Russia  is  a  poor  countiy> 
she  cannot  get  money,  and  without  money  war  can- 
not be  made.^'  All  these  acquisitions  have  been 
effected  in  peace.  Poor  as  she  is,  she  has  so 
husbanded  her  means,  and  you  have  so  mismanaged 
your  wealth,  that  she  has  been  able  to.  come  forward 
to  support  the  tottering  credit  of  the  Banks  of  London 
and  of  Paris.  The  house  of  Rothschild  may  hold 
down  the  head  of  the  Emperor  on  the  grinding  stone 
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of  an  artful  contract,  but  Russia  commands  the  mo-> 
netary  operations  of  the  two  first  capitals  of  the 
world,  and  controls  their  policy  by  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. 

To  the  nations  of  Europe  the  Currency  is  a  wholly 
distinct  matter  from  Metaphysics;  so  are  both  from 
Military  affairs ;  ajl  three  are  so  again  from  Com- 
merce ;  Politics  is  another  walk,  and  another  again 
is  Diplomacy ;  Eeligion  is  not  only  distinct,  but  has 
nothing  to  do  with  any  one  of  them :  the  men  engaged 
in  each  know  nothing  of  the  other.  For  those  who 
manage  the  affairs  of  Russia  every  branch  of  science, 
every  field  of  knowledge,  and  every  motive  of  tlie 
human  mind  is  equally  possessed  and  mastered,  and 
the  combination  of  the  whole  is — Diplomacy. 

Knowledge  is  not  Power,  but  he  who  is  cunning  Is 
powerful.  Did  we  bestow  upon  the  great  interests  of 
the  State  the  care  which  is  given  to  the  construction 
of  a  railway  of  ten  miles,  Europe  would  be  at  peace 
and  at  rest.  Indeed  the  end  might  be  secured  at 
less  cost;  it  sufiices  to  withdraw  your  Embassies* 
How  can  an  age,  which  derives  its  instruction  for 
practical  life  from  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome,, 
he  afflicted  with  the  illusion  that  a  Foreign  Depart- 
^fent  is  a  necessary  portion  of  a  State?  That 
system  cannot  work  which  involves  two  opposite  and 
hostile  maxims;  it  is  self-condemned"  either  way. 
To  be  rational,  not  to  say  prosperous,  you  must 
institute  secrecy  in  your  domestic  concerns,  or  submit 
your  external  ones  to  control.     If  you  will  maintain 
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jiasar  EmbossieB,  then  sink  toot  X&tj.*  Disposing 
of  the  ''moial"  mems  of  the  Admiralty  and  Hoisa 
Quxrdj^,  the  Tcfreipi  0£ce  vill  put  down  tfaasEmgaie, 
unless  it  be  itself  put  doTm. 

*  A  eaiior  on  boocrd  AdTnirai  DorlfrortL's  sqoadnni,  bong  a^md 
vint  <.09t  of  veaeris  ihd  S«l&^iallft  had,  aocwcied,  * 
the  iasatabastadonr' 


N.  B.  I  would  direct  attention  to  the  Chapter  on 
the  "Evacuation  of  the  Principalities/'  p.  363,  where 
the  present  circamstances  are  not  only  foreshadowed^ 
but  expressly  stated.  That  Chapter  is  the  resume  of 
a  Memoir  drawn  up  at  the  end  of  1850,  showing 
that^  with  a  concurrent  Turkish  force  occupying  the 
Principalities,  Bussia  could  make  no  impression  on 
Turkey, 


THE    WEST. 


Part  I.— SPAIN. 
Part  H.— HUNGARY. 


**No  man  is  by  nature  either  an  arUtocrat  or  a  democrat: 
their  disputes  relate  not,  then,  to  system  of  government,  but  to 
their  own  admntage'' — ^Lycu&qus. 


TVese  pases  vo?  vn:*-  in  Spain  in  1>44»,  aad  were  to 
L-Tc  beca  pTLi^isrtd  nzl.r  liie  uiLe  cf  **  Acccsini  of  Spain 
wrin  E.:c-:?5jc,  in  LrrAsicxs^  IxTTSVEXTiaxs,  3I£Diatioxs, 
SEd  Maxxiages,**  as  a  warning  s^^ii^iit  ibe  dang^ar  of  two 
E.iM.e  Prfncesses.  T3ie  mr.niisfTipt  saz&eiionr  disappeared 
c!&  iis  vanr  to  M&diil.  A  copy,  howerer.  bavin^  been  takea 
tj  \he  precaution  of  a  frimJ,  and  recentlr  discorered,  I 
k&Te  tl*3::glLt  it  nai^  be  of  use  iar  the  *^  Eoropeaiss " 


PART  I. 


SPAIN 


CHAPTER  L 

Sow  circumstanced  for  the  Development 

of  Opinion. 

This  age  is  distinguished  by  extent  of  knowledge  and 
contrariety  of  judgments, — a  misfortune  no  less  than  a  con-- 
ti'adiction,  and  which  arises  out  of  the  habit  of  attaching 
importance  to  News.  Things  which,  if  announced  before- 
hand,  would  be  held  too  improper  to  be  ppssible,  are,  when 
done,  taken  as  the  data  on  which  maxims  are  to  be  formed 
^  for  our  future  guidance.  Our  morals  as  nations  are  what 
the  morals  of  individuals  would  be  who  took  for  their 
standard  /tfcftr,  that  is,  the  cases  brought  for  trial  before 
the  courts  of  law.  Thus  it  is  that  knowledge  is  divorced 
from  wisdom,  and  that  we  have  much  speech  and  little 
profit. 

Unless  a  man  knbws  what,  in  a  given  case,  ought  to  be 
done,  he  can  never  know  what  has  been  done ;  information 
can  be  of  service  only  to  them  who  can  class  it,  be  it  science, 
^e  it  conduct.  In  the  latter  case,  the  difficulty  of  classing 
does  not  arise  from  ignorance.     The  task  is  here  to  unlearn ; 

the  life  of  the  spirit  is  on  the  lip ;  whoever  chooses  may 
stop  on  it  the  garrulity  of  his  fellows,  and  this  is  nil  that  is 
Squired  to  recover  from  the  decrepitude  of  his  times. 

1 


S  SPAIN. 

The  order  of  societies  does  not  depend  upon  the  equality 
of  size  and  strength  of  its  members,  but  on  the  submission 
of  their  differences  to  that  process  of  investigation  which 
distinguishes  men  from  animals.  The  rights  of  states  are 
equally  independent  of  numbers  and  dimensions,  and  consist 
in  the  human  character  of  reason  belonging  to  all  the  indi- 
yiduals  composing  tbem.  That  dffferenoes  be  brought  to 
adjudication,  not  "only  by  the  authorities  bf  the  nation,  but 
by  each  separate  man,  is  the  purpose  of  international  law.  In 
this  consists  the  equality  of  states,  in  this  the  freedom  and 
virtue  of  each  member  of  a  commimity,  and  indeed  his 
quality  as  a  reasoning  being. 

Individuals  may,  and  generally  do,  profit  by  the  wrong 
they  do ;  not  so  communities,  and  therefore  is  a  public 
crime  by  nature  wholly  different  frbja  a  petty  one.  It  thus 
interests  no  less  the  powerful  than  the  weak  to  guard  that 
public  role  of  right  on  which  depends  alike  internal  fipQedom 
;)nd  general  peace.  And  in  truth  this  is  the  eKoellent,  the 
abiding  pari  of  all  governments  and  of  all  systems :  it  is  the 
health  common  to  aH,  without  the  variety  of  the  infirmities 
of  each;  it  is  the  ''law  of  nations,"  because  respected 
equally  by  all.  It  emanates  from  no  human  authority,  be- 
cause it  is  the  source  -  of  all  laws,  and  is  ^(»eed  in  every 
judgment  tendered,  for  a  village  or  fox  tuoi  empire.  No 
compact  violating  it  ean  bind ;  against  it  no  preseriptioa 
hold.  It  requires  no  intel^retenr ;  it  briugs  its  own .  penal- 
ties when  infringed^  and  its  recompenses  when  ob^ed^ 
it  has  not  to  be  taught — ^it  is  already  known ;  it  may  for 
a  season  be  obacuied,  but  eaoh  man  can  hkoAclf  find  it 
again. 

This  mle  is  no  less  simple  than  authoritative,  and  consists 
in  tliese  two  commandments :  "  Thou  shalt  not  <  steal,'' 

''  Thou  shalt  do  no  HUiUDSiu"  There  is  no  possible 
injury  that  a  state  can  infliot,  or  si^er,  not  provided  for  by 
these  two  laws. 

It  is  not  less  in  the  oonscience  of  all  beliefs,  than  in  the 
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* 
ibeofy  of  bA  legislatiom,  and  siaAds  alilce  by  TMvine  ooni- 

mnd  and  human  ordonance.     The  petty  raalefactcnr  eriite 

only,   the  malefactor  eommimity  is  degraded  and  enslared. 

It  has  denied  faith  when  it  lias  broken  law— lost  conscience 

when  abjuring  freedom,  aftd  becomes  an  infidel  at  the  same 

time  as  a  robber. 

It  will  not  foil  to  atrike,  that  it  is  no  hypothetical  case 
which  I  am  here  putting.  Every  reader  will  understand 
that  it  is  the  actual  condition  of  the  states  of  Europe  that 
I  intend  to  describe,  and  there  is  no  Spaniard  who  will  ques- 
tion the  accuracy  of  that  description.  But  as  the  individuals 
who  compose  those  states  are  sing^ly  neither  lovers  of  blood 
nor  seekers  of  prey,  it  must  be  by  some  great  and  general 
iaental  perversion  that  they  have  sunk  as  nations,  to  a  con-  ^ 
dition  abhorrent  to  themselves  as  men.  This  peryersion  is 
to  be  found  in  .the  representative  form  of  government.  Each 
mm  liolds  himself  to  be  free  from  guilt,  by  that  very  absencfc 
«f  knowledge,  which  converts  it  into  Judicial  blindness. 

The  law  of  nations  is  careful  to  arrest  the  beginnings  of 
evil  bi/  keeping  distinct  tJ^e  concerns  9/  indefiendmt  staies. 
Any  iuteri'ercnce,  however  slight  or  disguised,  i»  as  grave 
a  crime  as  alnughter  or  invasion.  One- state  eavmot  even 
hold  intercourse  legally  with  another,  except  in  the  same 
iwiTmer  m  practised  by  private  individuals  when  tliey  go  to 
law,  anil  place  their  concerns  in  the  hands  of  a  lawyer.  The 
«word  of  justice  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  king  only  for 
^eli-d^fence.  Communications  not  called  forth  by  snob 
necessity,  .coalitions  founded  thereon,  destroy  equality  be* 
tween  states,  subvert  iuteniational  law,  and  extinguish  the 
«eii8e  of  right  amongst  mankind.  This  is  what  We  call 
diplomacy.^ 

In  tiie  orrgin  of  every  community,  intercourse  with  foreign 
powers  1ms  been  entirely  prohibited,  except  as  tlie  result  of 

•  There  may  htt  ti'«iities  to  interfere  fn  the  affairs  of  others,  but 
these  arc  violations  of  the  laws  of  nations,  and  such  a  treaty  adds 
merely  the  guilt  of  conspiracy  to  that  of  tiolenoe; 
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a  special  and  judicial  decision.  The  kings  iand  princes  of 
our  Gothic  races  might  decide  upon  internal,  affairs ;  inter- 
national pnes  were  only  treated  of  in  the  common  counciL 
The  senate  and  the  counciLs  of  Eome  dispatched  domestic 
business ;  international  affairs  were  decided  and  eyen  ma- 
naged by  a  legal  and  religious  body.  Spain's  last  effort 
for  her  liberty,  three  hundred  years  ago,  was  directed  against 
the  assumption  of  her  kings  to  make  peace  and  war,  and  to 
conclude  treaties  without  the  assent  of  the  Cortes.*  In 
England,  no  minister  of  state  can  lawfully  to  this  day  hold 
so  much  as  intercourse  upon  public  matters  with  the  minister 
of  a  foreign  power,  unless  specially  commissioned  by  the 
competent  authority.  For  every  such  transaction,  a  com- 
mission must  issue  under  the  great  seal,  and  on  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Chancellor  of  England  himself;  for  this  he 
requires  a  warrant  of  the  privy  seal,  which  can  be  appended 
only  after  a  decision  of  the  privy  council,  signed  by  the 
counsellors  who  advised   the    measure.f      Such  was  the 


•  **  No  king  Bhafl  make  war  with  another  king  or  queen— peace  or 
truce,  or  any  important  act,  without  having  taken  council  with 
twelve  ricohombres  €md  twelve  elders  of  the  country." — Fuero  d& 
J^avarrOf  b.  i,  tit.  1. 

"Whenever  the  king  shall  have  occasion  to  make  war,  he  musi 
assemble  the  procuradors  or  Cortes,  to  explain  its  causes,  that  they 
may  say  if  the  war  is  just  or  unjust ;  so  that,  in  the  first  case,  the 
people,  recognising  it  to  be  useful,  shall  furnish  the  necessary  aids, 
and  that,  in  the  second,  that  no  war  may  be  declared  or  made." — 
Caries  of  VaUadoUd,  1520,  readdressed  by  sixty-nine  members  of 
the  Cortes  to  the  King  on  the  14th  of  April,  1814. 

"No  wonder  that,  "  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  Cortes  were  always  regarded  by  the  Spaniards  as  their 
most  precious  institution,  and  as  their  port  of  safety  in  unhappy 
times." — Mirajloreg,  vol.  i,  p.  59. 

Ko  wonder  that  the  modem  Cortes  and  constitution  should  be  the 
source  of  the  evils  for  which  it  was  the  remedy,  and  of  the  disease  ot 
Spain  for  which  it  was  the  cure. 

t  This  statute  has  been  repealed. 
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elaborate  oare  taken  by  our  forefathers  to  pieBenre  them* 
selves  from  foreign  crimes.  Theirs  was  the  wisdom  which 
exhibits  itself  in  knowing  how  to  keep  things  in  order. 
There  were  few  facts  in  those  days  because  there  was  judg- 
ment, and  there  being  judgment  there  were  no  opinions. 

Wlien  the  return  to  this  rule  is  urged,  the  answer  is,  "  This 
process  is  incompatible  with  our  present  multiplied  relations; 
no  legal  officer  oould  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility 
of  the  things  daily  done  by  the  governments  of  Europe.*'  The 
object  of  restoring  the  ancient  law  is  to  put  an  end  to  the 
present  practice,  which  consists  in  exercising  a  power  in 
foreign  countries  whibh  no  minister  possesses  at  home.* 
Such  acts  alone  constitute  our  multiplicity  of  relations  and 
their  guilty  character.  This  is  what  goes  under  the  name 
of  policy. 

But  we  have  gone  a  step  further.  Parliaments  and  Cortes, 
instituted  to  control  the  officers  of  state,  have  usurped  their 
functibns,  and  appoint  them*,  thus  have  been  revolutionised 
our  Gothic  kingdoms,  and  the  liberties  of  their  separate  com- 
munities extinguished  by  their  representatives.  The  same 
change  extends  itself  to  nations  :  kingdoms  are  now  extin- 
guished, as  formerly  boroughs  were,  by  the  representatives 
they  appoint.  Hence  have  ensued  those  varieties  of  conditions 
between  communities  which  had  hitherto  been  presented  only 
between  their  members.  Their  equality  before  the  law  being 
lost,  their  relative  position  depends  upon  their  respective 
strength  and  weakness.     This  has  introduced  the  distinction 

of  "  FIRST  AND    SECOND   HATE   POWEBS." 

Conferences  of  the  first  of  these  take  upon  themselves  to 
decide  upon  what  the  second  shall  do,  or  be  made  to  do,  of 
their  own  free  will,t  by  fear  of  consequences  or  dread  of 

*  For  instance,  levying  a  private  war  on  the  aUies  of  the  Queen  of 
England,  as  a  minister  of  England  did  in  respect  to  Spain — con- 
•piracies  to  bring  about  revolt,  &c.,  as  done  again  in  Spain — changing 
^  laws,  customs,  taxes  of  a  province,  as  was  done  in  Syria,  &c. 

t  "  The  principle  that  every  nation  has  a  right  to  manage  its  own 
i&temal  affaurs,  so  long  as  it  injures  not  its  neighbour.    To  this 


eensnTe,*  and  iMs  process  is  denominated  morel  influeKe9. 
To  obtain  this  '*  inflcence*'  is  the  duty  of  the  powearifiii ;  to 
endure  it,  a  neeessity  of  the  weak.f 

This  amalgamation  does  not  require  concoirence,  or  entail 
concert  *.  attiances  spring  up,  the  counterpart  of  the  fiictioos  m 
the  separate  states,  suehasthe  ''  Hdly,"1he  **  Constitntional," 
the  "Continental,"  "Enropcan,*'  "Western,"  " Northcni," 
*' Transatlantic."  No  single  nation  can  make  out  what  part 
it  has  been  made  to  play,  or  what  share  it  has  had  in  the  ag^ 
gregalc  efforts  of  "inflnence^on  themselves,  or  on  others :  loCTig 
power  over  their  acts  they  mistake  their  intesests,  and  oat  of 
the  chaos  a  false  order  has  aodsen;  again  relafciye  strength 
and  weakness  lose  their  places,  and  Uie  case  is  resolred 
into  TelatiTe  canning.  Law  had  been  displaced  in  fayour  of 
force,  force  now  yields  to  secbect.  Events  appear  Uie 
Jesuit  of  chanee,  and  the  hand  that  wms  is  t^t  whic&  is 
unseen.  Erery  new  event  is  a  new  perversion.  Facts  ara 
as  false  as  maxims,  fallactous,  and  the  sources  of  history  are 
poisoned  lor  fotuie  generations.    Tlie  sum  (yf  these  misjudg- 

principle  I  moat  cprdially  assent.    It  is  sound — it  ought  te be  ^^^^frgs^ 

and  I  trust  that  Eoglaud  will  never  be  foand  to  set  the  example  of 
its  violation." — Lord  JPalmerston^s  Speech,  of  1st  June,  1829.  The 
cheers  of  both  sides  followed  this  declaration :  the  speech  in  which 
it  was  uttered,  and  of  which  it  is  in  doctrine  the  leading  feature, 
nised  to  the  management  of  the  foreign  affium  of  SnglBiid  the 
'  soDistep  who  has  made  Europe  what  she  is  to-day! 

*  Sir  IL  Feel  dedared,  in  reference  to  Don  Gailos,  that  ao  mueh  as 
a  recommendaiion  was  unjustifiable  fi*om  a  atrongev  to  a  weaker 
state,  because  it  would  be  the  overthrow  of  the  independence  of  the 
weaker  one. 

t  ""When  protection  was  most  needed  by  the  Christian  popu- 
Isttion  of  Syria,  JFranee  had  wUhdrawn  herself  Jh>m  interference 
altogether :  since  she  has  again  taken  her  proper  place  in  the  con- 
ferences  of  the  great  powers  on  Sastem  affaHnrs^  she  enjoys  her  fM 
'  share  qfii^Utence,  but  no  more.  It  must  unquestioBably  faB  to  the 
lot  of  each  power  to  4>btain  redress  for  injuries  done  to  its  own  sub- 
jects— yet  the  general  poKcy  to  be  pursued  in  the  provnce  (of  Turkey) 
must  be  regulated  by  general  consideratioBs'*^  of  the  great  powers. — 
Qiiizotti 
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mcnU  resulting  from  the  irresponsibility  of  ministers  at  home, 
and  secrecy  in  their  acts  abroad,  is  called  Public  Opinion. 

"  He,"  said  Mr.  Canning,  "  will  form  but  a  poor  estimate 
of  the  value  of  constitutional  freedom  who  docs  not  take  into 
account  the  power  of  the  press."  Let  us  consider,  also,  the 
value  of  this  mechanical  contrivance  for  multiplying  ideas ; 
we  are  certainly  not  destitute  of  materials. 

Between  1832  and  1846,  Spain  had  been  the  subject  of 
above  5,000,000,000  of  printed  columns,  written,  published, 
and  read  throughout  Europe.  Has  Spain  been  benefitted,  or 
has  Europe  been  enlightened  ?  A  province  of  Africa  having 
been  misgoverned  by  a  civilised  nation  *  for  twenty-two 
years,  the  "Press**  has  been  engaged  thereon  with  equal 
intentness,  with  the  effect  of  rendering  it  half  waste,  and 
France  wholly  savage.  Need  I  proceed  to  other  fields  to  con- 
vince at  least  the  Spaniard  that  Mr.  Canning  was  a  dreamer, 
or  that  he  inflicted  a  sarcasm  on  fools,  who  hailed  it  as  an 
oracle  P 

The  association  of  Spain  with  the  doctrines  of  Europe  is 
accidental ;  her  adoption  of  its  terms  imitative  only.  The 
malady  thus  exhibits  features  more  hideous  than  elsewhere, 
and  a  salutary  effort  is  stiH  within  human  reach;  already 
has  an  authoritative  voice  been  raised  in  warning, — "the 
opinions  of  Europe,'*  said  Savaadra,  "are  a  worm  eating 
into  the  bowels  of  our  state."  Unless  Spain  will  so  give 
peace  to  herself,  she  must  remain  degraded  unto  the  field  of 
Europe's  bickerings,  and  be  the  source  to  her  of  endless 
suffering. 

Borne  and  Carthage  maintained  between  themselves  respect- 
fcl  and  courteous  relations  for  several  centuries.  In  both, 
the  law  of  nations  was  an  object  of  special  instruction,  and 
enforced  by  an  authority  distinct  from  the  executive, 
Carthage  being  older  and  more  corrupt,  first  turned  longing 

*  *'  This  great  movement  of  emigration  (6,000  cavalry,  80,000  fbot^ 
and  more  than  20,000  tents)  changes  the  character  of  the  struggle — 
Abd-el-Kad^  carries  off  the  population  that  we  have  been  ablo 
ueither  to  orgamw^  a^imaier,  or  gotem,^^^^Alsferi9. 
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eyes  npon  Sic3y.  Some  became  jealoas»  and  the  first  Punic 
war  ensued.  Cartbage  next  endeavoured  to  regain  in  Spain 
the  ground  sbe  bad  lost  in  Sicily.  Eome  songht  to  counteract 
ber  in  Spain  by  opposing  to  her  there  an  "  influence,"  instead 
of  calling  her  directly  to  account.  Thus  on  the  soil  of  Spain 
commenced  the  struggle  which  ended  in  the  extinction  of  the 
one  and  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  other. 

England  and  Prance  remained  from  the  Heptarchy  down 
to  the  accession  of  William  of  Orange  withont  cause  of  quar- 
rel, except  such  as  arose  out  of  conflicting  claims  of  feudal 
seniorage.  A  new  one  then  came,  whence  hare  sprung  the 
great  wars  of  a  century  and  a  half,  and  caused  ten  times  the 
blood  to  flow  that  had  been  spilled  in  war  in  ten  times  the 
previous  number  of  years.  This  new  pause  was  precisely  the 
same  as  that  which  produced  the  wars  between  Eome  and 
Carthage  and  on  the  same  field. 

Spain  cannot  be  properly  called  neither  a  first-rate  or  a 
secoud-rate  power.  Unlike  the  first,  she  U  engaged  in  no 
designs  dangerous'  to  the  independence  of  her  neighbours ; 
and,  unlike  the  second,  she  is  not  liable  to  be  coerced.  She 
is  free  from  the  immorality  of  the  one,  and  above  the  neces- 
sities of  the  other.  Yet  has  she  neither  the  strength  that 
springs  from  the  absence  of  unjust  purposes,  nor  the  repose 
that  results  from  an  unassailable  position.  It  is  that  her 
uprightness  is  not  of  the  heart  nor  her  strength  of  the  spirit. 
Unassailable  by  arms,  she  is  subdued  by  words.  Guiltless 
of  designs  upon  others,  she  is  guilty  of  their  designs  upon 
herself.  She  who  was  recently  the  bulwark  of  the  liberties  of 
Christendom,  presents  a  picture  of  degradation,  such  as  was 
never  seen  even  in  the  darkest  age  or  amongst  the  corruptest 
people — Ministers  alternately  raised  to  power  by  the  ma- 
chinations of  rival  foreign  governments ;  the  road  to  office 
being  treason  and  conspiracy.  -  The  like  was  not  in  Poland, 
even  when  occupied  by  foreign  troops.  Her  factions  spring 
neither  from  the  power  of  a  despot,  nor  the  turbulence  of  a 
mob,  nor  the  strength  of  an  oligarchy,  nor  the  privileges  of 
an  aristocracy,  nor  the  power  of  a  churph,  nor  the  reckless 
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misezy  of  a  nation ;  but  solely  and  simply  from  the  assault 
made  on  the  ancient  rights,  usages,  and  immemorial  customs 
of  a  people,  by  the  desire  of  some  to  be  like  strangers,  and 
by  the  profit  a  few  others  make  of  the  confusion  so  intro- 
duced.   Spain's  sole  evil  lies  in  a  mistake. 

As  contract  is  the  basis  of  civil  law,  so  much  the  more 
must  it  be  so  of  international  relations.  Spain's  dealings  with 
foreign  powers  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  a  succession 
of  bargains,  and  yet  she  has  nothing  to  seek  or  to  gain  from 
them,  and  the  only  pretext  for  bargaining  between  her  and 
them  must  be  her  interest;  as  she  cannot  be  coerced  by  them, 
it  is  only  practicable  by  her  will,.  Nevertheless,  all  such 
bai^ains  are  one-sided ;  one  party  only  is  taken  into  account, 
and  that  one  U  never  Spain,  In  every  matter  discussed  be- 
tween her  and  a  foreign  power,  it  is  not  the  interest  even  of 
that  power  that  is  considered,  but  the  purposes  of  its  minis* 
ter,  and  that  with  reference  only  to  the  purpose  of  some  othdr 
minister.  Her  sufferings  are  as  indifferent  to  them  as  her 
ngkts.  Anger  and  contempt,  nay  violence,  ensue  if  she  is 
not  submissive,  and  she  who  has  provoked  no  resentment  by 
her  conduct,  discovers  that  she  equally  provokes  it  by  pre* 
Sliming  to  have  a  will  of  her  own. 

For  any  equality  to  exist,* she  should  be  seeking  influence 
in  England  and  France,  supporting  a  M.  Guizot  or  a  Sir 
'^'  Peel,  a  M.  Thiers  or  a  Lord  J.  Russell.  She,  proud, 
strong,  tolerates  a  French  or  an  English  ministry,  and  vir- 
tuous France  and  England  Impose  what  they  would  not 
endure.  But  this  interference  may  be  a  beneficial  superin- 
tendence :  tnily  her  foreign  friends  must  be  profoundly  wise, 
^f  not  singularly  wicked.  Every  Spaniard  is  either  ungrateful 
^0  a  watchful  providence  or  friendly  to  an  evil  genius,  and 
^Me  he  remaitis  in  doubt,  he  combines  the  shame  of  guilt 
®nd  the  penalty  of  error. 

If  it  be  said  that  he  is  no  dupe  of  their  benevolent 
pretexts,  I  ask,  who  but  Spaniards  render  the  foreigner 
P^epouclernting  P  As  well  might  an  army  in  the  field  of 
"ftttle  expect  to  beat  tlieir  enemy's  left  wing,  by  joining  the 

1 J 
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light,  as  ihef  to  subdue  French  infiaenee  by  leagning  rnkk 
England,  or  Engliah  influence  by  joining  with.  France. 
.  If  Esance  and  England  difiler  in  purpose,  they  are  one  ui 
^aracter.  Their  object  is  not  ccHiquest  of  her,  but  eompe- 
tition  between  thenmelTes.  In  their  diTerging  Tiews  appear 
•their  ooinciding  immorality.  %e  would  be  safe  even  if 
taiendowed  with-  sense,  were  she  destitute  of  sensibility. 
There  is  a  c(Hnmon  expression  in  Spain,  **  Fou  did  iijbrytmr 
<4wm  &ti9','*  This  is  a  graceless  recognition  of  benefit  received. 
The  foreign  governments,  on  the  other  hand,  have  e^«r  on 
ti^eir  lips  '*  The- good  of  JS^cm."  Let  us  test  by  recent  facts 
the  vaUie  of  the  admissipn  imd  the  assertion. 

When  the  Freneh  invaded  Spain  in  183S,  it  was  professed 
.that  the  sacrifice  was  made  ot  account  of  Spain,  to  restore 
•order.  Some  years  aft^  the. minister  revealed  the  true  cause, 
Jhneneh  int^rett.  And  what  was  this  ^'French''  interest  ?  The 
•je^toring  of  vigour  and  spirit  to  the  French  armies,  and  the 
i€;i;msolidatiiig  of ,  the  monarchy  by  the  restriction^  of  the 
^lec^oral  ffanchise  and  the  prolongatbn  of  the  term  of 
parliament !  Purposes  whicli,  if  revealed  at  the  time  to 
J^ianm,  would  have  been  held  mon;  hoatik  to  France  than  to 
Spain.  So  soon  as  the  foreigner  had  gained  his  end,  cr 
juuded'he  had  done  so,  he  retired,  after  having  taken  the 
.peigiiard  out  of  one  desperate  band  and  placed  it  in  anothar 
more  «ayage  still. 

England  veh^oienlly  denouneed  this  attack  on  the  "in- 
terests" of  Epgland,  but  did  nothing  more.  Had  she  then 
adopted  the  pretmded  doctrines,  or  assoeiated  hersdf  with 
the  secret  purposes  of  the  French  minister  ?  No.  Her 
jninister  ,had  concluded  that  the  Fp^i^h  woiuld  leave  their 
bones  in  the  Peninsula,  and  on  the  entrance  of  the  French 
troojTs  exulted  in  France's  mucalcuMwn  J  His  reasoning  on 
Spain,  like  that  of  the  French  minister,  had  nothing  to  ^o 
witli  Spain,  but  with  France.  "Eights  of  nations,"  " Bag-, 
lisjx  infhience,"  were  all  as  nothing  compaared  wild  the  master 
4^uestion  of  triumph  for  England  at  the  expense  of  Franee. 

Twenty  years  later  there  was  a  rog^M^y  in  Spain  diswig 
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tlie  minorify  of  the  Q|iieen»  nomiaaUy  EngUsli.  The  Prench 
agents  judged  the  opportuiiity  coioe  for  labouriDg  at  the 
great  work.  They  set  themselves  about  apsettlng  the  Be- 
gency,  and,  like  a  Bedemar  or  a  Boutenieff,  by  conspiracy 
and  bribes.  So  honied  were  they»  that  it  was  against  aa 
order  of  things  which  had  only  a  year  to  live,  that 
tidsassaolt  was  planned.  The  administration  which  they 
assailed,  was,  however,  the  most  hoetile  that  Spain  ever  had 
to  the  material  interests  of  England.  It  had  rofosed  that 
so  much  agitated  treaty  of  eomaeroe;  it  had  shut  out  the 
Basque  provinces  from  Eng^h  trade;  and  had  actually  cut 
off  Qabraltar  from  the  ooast  navigation.  It  had  ako  adopted 
the  system  of  Pfeench  centraUsaiion,  opening  new  projects  of 
ambition,  by  violating  the  Fueros  of  the  Basques ;  and  of  all 
these  acts  it  was  on  England  herself  that  fell  the  odium  ami 
obloquy.  Why  does  Prance  break  down  this  minister 
(Espartero)  so  invaluable  to  her  in  Spain? — to  secure  m 
Paris  a  triumph  over  England  to  the  ministry  of  peace  every* 
where  and  idwajrs. 

But  it  was  not  Prance,  but  Spaniards,  who  effected  these 
things.  The  thought  of  attempting  them  sprung  only  out 
of  Spanish  vesication,  and  then  the  act  is  quoted  as  evidence 
of  Spanish  independence.  She  has  blended  the  name  of  her 
&ctiob8  with  that  of  her  neighbours.  It  is  not  Whig  oir 
^oiy.  It  is  not  Liberal  cur  Legitimist.  It  is  French  oir 
Soglish — ^the  old  story  of  the  kate  and  bouneU  of  Stockholm. 

With  this  new  maxim  of  intervention  must  have  arisen 
new  methods  of  managemenft.  If  one  of  the  business  men 
of  the  great  Eurc^ean  governments  were  inclined  to  be  con- 
fidentid,  he  would  ^ell  y6u  that  foreign  transactions  have  to 
be  considered  under  three  points  of  view : — 

Fii-st — ^As  affecting  the  cham)>ers. 

Secondly— -As  affecting  the  other  powers. 

Thirdly— The  case  itself. 

Supposing  a  lawyer  into  whose  hands  a  case  is  put,  were 
to  reason  in  this  fashion,  his  language  would  be  plainly  thiai 
'* Before  Llook  inte  its.  merits,  I  must  consider  if  some  one 
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will  make  it  worth  my  wbfle  to  abandon  it.**     Sach  is  the 

m 

rale  of  the  o^eat  nations  in  the  most  s<^emn  matters,  and  of 
persons  selected  as  preeminent  for  all  the  q[Dafities  that  can 
adorn  a  man  or  pieserre  a  state,  and  into  vhose  hands  is 
remitted  the  fnBest  power  for  the  exeeution  of  the  most 
sabred  fhnetions  according  to  the  highest  justice  1 

Abd-el-Kader  makes  from  Morocco  an  iimption  into  the 
Algiers  territoiy.  The  French  people  are  all  excited.  The 
goremment  has  to  aet.  Morocco  had  done  nothing.  It  was 
Morocco  and  not  France,  that  was  endangoed  by  Abd-el- 
Kader.  It  was  the  AMcan  am^  that  picserFed  Abd-el- 
Kader  as  the  means  of  canrving  <m  war.  The  French 
goremment  were  no  sharers  in  this  wish,  and  had  no  more 
designs  against  Morocco  than  Morocco  vupoxL  them.  But 
they  hare  to  consider  the  case  with  reference  to  the  opatwff 
of  the  ekamiers,  Thej  must  prepare  a  paragraph  for  the 
king's  speech,  and  want  a  Tictoiy  or  a  sunender.  An  ulti- 
matum is  sent,  and  thus  may  a  war  of  extermination  be 
opened  or  rendered  subsequently  ineyitable,  merely  to  justify 
a  paragraph  in  the  speech,  which  half  an  hour  after  it  is 
deliyered,  is  worthless  and  foigotton. 

Hie  next  point  which  they  would  hate  to  consider  is  Eng- 
land, whether  cs  not  she  would  take  offence,  and,  if  so,  how 
it  would  affect  thdr  conjoint  negoUations  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
or  the  Lebanon,  or  Queen  Pomare.  In  fact,  as  in  deniing 
with  Spain,  in  sending  the  ultimatum,  Morocco  would  be  the 
last  thing  thought  of. 

But  more  insignificant  conedderations  even  than  these 
determine  the  greatest  events.  Some  years  ago,  France 
made  war  upon  the  ^paniafds  of  Misxico,  because  they 
resisted  a  demand  which  the  French  goyenmient  knew  to  be 
fraudulent,  and  had  a  year  before  as  such  refused  to  entertain. 
But  the  editor  of  the  'Journal  de  Ptans,'  Mons.  Fonfrede, 
had  been  at  Bordeaux,  amd  there  became  the  guest  and  ad- 
vocate of  the  dnmant.  At  this  time,  a  diyisioa  had  arisen 
between  the  chief  members  of  the  cabinet,  M.  Gnizot  and 
Hole,  and  the  latter  desirous  of  securing  the  '  Journal  de 
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Paris'  agaiast  the  fonner  (that  paper  havhig  been  establiahed 
by  the  king),  came  into  the  terms  of  M.  Fonfrede,  which  were 
war  with  Mexico.  No  sooner  was  the  money  extorted,  than 
proceedings  were  taken  at  Bordeaux  against  the  claimant  by 
his  French  creditors ;  and  it  was  proved  that  the  entire  value 
of  the  cargo,  for  a  portion  of  which  the  Mexican  government 
kad  had  to  pay,  MOfiOb,  was  under  JBGOOO 1  The  legal 
disproof  before  the  French  conrts  of  the  claim  France  had 
enforced  by  war  so  shocked  the  press,  that  no  journal  would 
give  publicity  to  the  fact  exo^t — for  a  consideration :  the 
'  Memorial  Bordelais '  got  8,000  francs  (i&120)  from  the 
Mexican  Consul  for  the  insertion  of  the  report ;  an  extract 
m  the  *  National '  cost  10,000  francs  (£400).  M.  Mold 
lives — ^his  days  neither  conscience  nor  the  law  will  shorten. 
The  poor  editor  alone  suffered,  for  his  end  was  hastened  by 
the  discovery  of  the  fraud  in  which  he  had  been  made  an 
nneonscious  instrument. 

England  sanctioned  this  outrage  on  Mexico,  understanding 
its  nature  just  as  well  as  M.  Mold,  and  tamely  suffered  the 
injury  inflicted  upon  her  own  trade.  Indeed,  it  was  she  who 
gtive  effect  to  the  French  blockade  by  acknowledging  it, 
vhen  the  French  courts  of  law  refused  to  admit  it.  Such  are 
the  villanies  that  pass  under  the  name  of  policy  among 
fistions  who  call  themselves  free,  Christian,  and  civilized. 

The  first  step  Spain  has  to  take  is  to  draw  a  Mne  between 
Europe  and  herself.  Her  force  consists  only  in  the  detestation 
with  which  she  utters  the  word  "  stranger ;  "  without  this 
she  can  have  neither  virtue  nor  peace.  She  suffers  at 
once  from  Europe's  character,  tJioughia,  and  aete, — how  deep 
ought  that  abhorrence  to  be  1  Besides  the  Spaniard,  Europe 
presents  four  primitive  races  not  infected  with  the  vulgarisms 
of  London  and  Paris — ^the  Jews,  the  Turks,  the  Gipsies,  and 
the  Russians.  They  make  no  distinction  of  English  or 
Prench,  German  or  Italian.  They  know  them,  or  hate 
and  despise  them  an  one.  To  the  Jew,  they  are  tlie  "  heathen'' 
•till ;  to  the  gipsey,  *'  Buseo : '     by  this  distinction,  these 
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waodereis  and  outcasts  contiive  to  li?e.    Lot  us  glance  at 
tkeir  mighty  ONiipeers. 

Who,  deserving  the  title  of  philosopher,  has  not  been 
astounded  at  the  permanency  of  an  empire  sustained  in  Europe 
hy  not  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  Tartar  shepherds, 
and  its  resistance  to  the  assaults  of  two  redoubtable  neighs- 
hours,  backed  by  the  hatreds,  the  opinions,  find  the  arms  of 
all  Europe  f  This  is  the  secret,  the  Europeans  to  them  are 
**  dogs."  They  despise  not  the  Chiistians,  their  own  sob* 
jects ;  they  opened  a  refuge  to  the  persecuted  Chiistians  of 
Europe,  and  the  Jews  expelled  from  Spain.  Thb  oontempt 
of  the  Turks  for  Europe  has  been  Borope's  safeguaid; 
for  it  has  sustained  their  empire.  In  that  oontempt  all 
good  things  are  induded — xespect  for  law  whMi  Europe  hss- 
forgotten — freedom  from  faction,  which  is  Europe's  pride. 

Who  has  not  gazed  with  amazement,  if  not  with  fear,  on 
the  expansion  of- the  Colossus  of  the  Noxtii  P  Ignorant  and 
savage,  divided  a&d  debased,  that  power  threw  off  simul* 
taoeously  with  Spain  the  yoke  of  the  Mussulman;  whei^ 
is  Spain  to-day — ^wh^^e  Eussia  ?  The  Eoesian  knows  well 
the  map  of  Europe  and  the  names  of  its  people,  yet  they 
are  to  him  all  as  one,  they  are  the  9ckw9b  1^  "dumb.'^ 
Alas,  that  they  aoe  not  so  I 

Deem  not  that  the  progress  of  EuasiB  is  attributaUe  io 
characters  belonging  to  the  Sclavonic  race.  The  Pole  is  of 
the  same  race ;  his  state  was  great  and  glorious  when  Eussia 
was  as  Yfesk  as  now  she  is  ambitious.  The  Pole,  like  the 
Spaniard,  imitated  Europe-,  and  iu  his*  factions  allied  himself 
with  this  and  that  neighbour  till  he  had  prepared  them  and 
Poland  for  a  partition.  The  weeds  of  Paris  beeame  the 
flowers  erf  Warsaw,  as  now  they  are  of  Madrid.  May  the 
-iute  that  has  overtaken  the  one,  serve  to  avert  it  from  the 
other. 

.  In  England,  great  and  small,  wise  and  simple,  cou" 
sider  forexok  affairs  not  as  the  affairs  of  England) 
but  as  the  affairs  of  other  peojAe.     To  tell  them  that 
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EDglaad  it  ioirigiilng  in  SpaiD,  oonveys  oo  m<>re  8en6# 
than  if  they  were  told  that  she  was  intriguing  ia  the  moon* 
Thus  ii  a  free  seope  left  to  all  latrine,  and  we  ha\e  nothing 
to  depend  upon  eave  the  practical  obatacles  that  rise  ia  our 
path. 

If  the  Spanish  people  have  these  causes  of  grievances 
agauist  the  people  of  England  or  of  France,  what  are  the 
gneTancea  that  these  have  against  the  Spanish  people  ?  May 
not  the  French  say  with  justice  to  the  Spanish,  we  do  not 
how  what  our  government  does,  diplomacy  is  a  mystery 
impenetrable  to  us  but  not  so  to  you,  upon  you  is  the 
«<lge,  upon  08  only  the  after  recoil?  You  feel  the  blow,  and 
jou  tell  us  Bot — ^nay,  you  invite  it.  Had  you  i¥>t,  as  for 
io^tanee  in  1684,  accepted,  nay,  clamoured  for,  intervention* 
tltere  would  have  been  no  diplomatic  pottering,  no  fortiilca* 
tions  of  Paris,  and  England  and  France  would  have  reposed 
in  the  security  of  their  uuited  strength. 

What  a  position  is  not  open  to  the  minister  ixn  Spain  who 
should  take  his  stand  against  all  interference  ?  He  would 
expose  himself  to  no  danger,  because  a  foreign  power  works 
ealy  on.  the  disaatisfaction  of  the  peoplcj  and  dissatisfac* 
tion  spring  from  this  very  cause.  Spain  has  no  invasioa 
to  dread.  Such  a  minister  would  command  the  services, 
wherever  useful, of  both  the  foreign  governments.  What  induce- 
ments are  there  not  ia  the  ministerial  declanitions  of  London 
and  Paris — "  I  will  not  interfere  unless  France  does."  "  I 
will  not  interfere  unless  England,  does."  One  condition 
is  however  requisite,  that  of  popuUrity.  Party  sustains  the 
minister  in  tie  Cortes,  but  neither  party  nor  Cortes  will 
sustain  him  in  Spain.  No  minister  can  be  popular  except 
one  who  knows  how  to  govern  Spain :  and  for  this  he  must 
he  a  Spaniard.  It  is  not  from  that  class  that  her  ministers 
and  her  members  of  Cortes  are  chosen.  These,  like  her 
Hybrids  of  old,  are  begotten  on^  upon  Spanish  mothers,  and 
Jike  them  speak  a  foreign  toogue— these  Political  Economy, 
those  Latin.  Try  Spaniards  in  tongue,  and  dress,  and  heart,  and 
then  you  would  see  how  easy  what  I  have  spoken  would  bo 
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to  do.  Then  you  would  see  Spain  no  longer  the  dependant 
of  foreign  councils,  the  discussed  of  their  parliaments,  or 
the  pitied  of  their  market-places — ^no  longer  the  victims  of 
stockjobbers,  scribblers,  milliners ;  but  in  her  traditions,  her 
manners,  her  dignity,  her  equal  distribution  of  wealth,  reading 
a  lesson  to  distracted  Europe. 

Kevolution  here  comes  never  from  the  people,  but  from  the 
government.  Disorders  do  not  spring  from  the  soil,  but  from 
the  Cortes.  Any  government  would  be  strong  that  contented 
itself  with  governing,  and  abstained  from  legislating. 

A  Spanish  lady,  who  had  been  present  at  a  conversation 
with  some  Spanish  "  politicians,"  remarked  after  they  were 
gone — "  I  don't  see  why  we  should  do  for  a  nation  what  it 
would  be  absurd  to  do  in  a  family — for  nations  are  only  many 
families.  If  things  went  wrong  in  this  house,  I  should  have 
to  put  them  in  order — ^not  to  copy  what  next  door  had  been 
done  for  some  other  purpose.  What  is  good,  is  good  foF 
itself,  and  I  am  a  fool  if  I  have  to  borrow  it." 

It  has  been  said  by  one  of  the  strangers  to  whom  they 
applied  to  construct  for  them  a  constitution,  that  of  all 
species  of  literary  labour,  the  easiest  is  legislation.  They 
have  gone  a  step  farther,  and  dispensing  with  the  trouble 
of  compiling,  have  been  content  to  translate :  they  have  not 
thought  worth  while  to  execute  what  they  translated,  and 
for  thirty  years  have  been  fighting  for  a  constitution  which 
they  have  never  read. 

The  constitution  of  every  coimtry  is  that  which  is  un^ 
written ;  for  the  first  enacted  laws  only  mark  the  incipient 
aberrations.  When  these  accumulate,  come  reforms  having 
reference  to  special  wrongs.  It  is  impossible  to  transfer  from 
one  country  to  another  the  rectification  of  an  abuse,  for  the 
subject  matter  does  not  exist,  and  the  primeval  unwritten 
thought  cannot  be  transferred.  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  reform  had  been  in  its  own  land  applicable,  for  the 
people  who  have  endured  a  wrong  must  be  incapable  of  recti- 
fying it.  A  naked  man  you  may  clothe,  but  to  introduce  a  con- 
stitution is  introdudng  a  costume — ^you  must  strip-  him  naked 
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first,  and  if  he  is  unwilling  you  will  hare  the  old  set  of  clothes 
rent  and  the  new  Inunpled  under  foot.  Constitutions  cannot  be 
propagated  like  trees  by  slips,  nor  like  lettuces  by  seed.  You 
may  make  drawings  of  a  machine  and  construct  another  like 
it,  but  you  cannot  so  fashion  men.  You  may  run  metal  into 
a  inould,  but  you  cannot  cast  a  nation.  It  would  be  more 
wise  or  less  foolish  to  use  the  English  or  the  French  tongue 
as  a  means  of  rectifying  the  provincial  accent  of  Catalonia  or 
the  Asturias  than  the  laws  of  either  country  to  improve  their 
condition;  it  would  be  as  judicious  to  substitute  the 
language  of  either  country  for  that  of  Castile,  and  as  practicable 
too,  as  to  replace  the  customs  of  the  one  by  the  constitution 
of  the  other.  To  take  our  laws,  that  is,  our  modem  ones, 
which  are  the  remedies  of  our  evils,  and  to  impose  them  upon 
Spain,  is  the  some  thing  as  to  take  the  medicines  from  the  bed- 
side of  one  patient  and  pour  them  down  the  throat  of  another,  or 
the  infected  bandages  of  a  man  diseased  to  strap  down  a  man 
in  health. 

The  good  that  is  in  England  and  Prance  is  in  the  people, 
—their  knowledge,  activity,  and  enterprise.  The  government 
is  the  source  of  all  our  social  ills :  these  we  bear  up  against 
by  our  individual-  qualities,  and  Spain  would  copy  our  go- 
vernment as  a  means  of  making  up  for  the  want  of  our 

industry  1 

How  is  it  thiat  the  rulers  have  not  perceived  a  truth  so^ 
evident  ?  Because  they  are  hybrids,  foreign  bastards — neither 
Spaniards  nor  Romans — European  Creoles,  whom  their  fathers- 
despise  and  their  mothers  cast  off.  They  are  changed  not 
at  birth  indeed,  but  at  nurse.  Spain  will  have  foreign  nurses, 
and  they  bring  her  home  gipsies. 

This  spell  can  only  be  broken  when  some  one  man,  how- 
ever humble  in  station,  shall  arise,  capable  of  grappling  with 
the  intellectual  fallacies  of  Europe.  Until  then — ^vast,  yet 
compact,  with  a  people  of  provinces  but  of  one  name  and.  race, 
liable  to  invasion  with  difficulty,  open  everywhere  to  receive 
support,  and  standing  between  the  two  great  rival  powers  of 
Europe,  each  of  which  are  alert  and  ready  as  one  man  to  fly? 
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to  her  smccout  if  assailed  bodily  by  the  otitep-rd»e  wffl  veoo^ip 
the  spori  of  xziiiitoB»  and  tbe  plaything  of  iolai^e. 

During  the  last  jcentniiy,  wluk  a&  yet  >o  Spaniafd  was 
known  by  ai^  oth^  designation,  thsua  that  of  hjw  country  a»d 
hi3  proviftoe^  the  .Feninsida  was  the  ohief  oiase  of  the  great 
European  wars.  It  waa  then  only  the  ambilion.of  dispot^iog 
of  her  Goown,  or  the  desire  of  acquiring  ber  possessiona.  There 
ifas  ia  each  of  her  two  neighbours  a  guilfy  purpose,  but 
ihmce  was  as  yet  no  conspiracy  to  undermine  her  independence 
by  working  iq)on  her  broils.  Cireumstances  then^  aH^ed; 
the  vioknee  of  popular  coBoaaotion  haTing  ceased  in  the  one 
country,,  sid  nxde  trials  haring  Mtured  wisdom  iga  the  other,  a 
new  system  oonuaeneed — edienies  of  conqneat  were  dienouneed, 
justice  was  l^e  policy  adopted,  freedom  the  treasnre  in  wbioK 
ik&j  gbried  :  bat,  noit  indifferent  in  their  happoness,  th^ 
-sought  to  extend  to  all  around  the  benefits  they  enjoyed. 
What  is  the  aocK)m|dirimient  P  Who  shail  know  tiie  begin- 
ning and  believe  the  end,  or  seeing  the  end  recolleet  t^ 
beginning? 

Then  was  faction  b9m  in  Spain :  it  reached  maturity  at 
its  birth.  They  caHed  on  either  side  toihesr  aid,  the  pareatui 
^ynipathies  of  the  neighbonnng8tates,butCdnstiikutioiialiat  and 
Absolutist  soon  became  Unpli^  and  Fpatek,  Thus  has  opened 
for  Spain  the  old  prospect  under  new  names :  thus?  again  re- 
«ppeajra  for  Europe  the  old  dangun.  Bngliind  and  France 
now  jioin  to  do  for  liieir  conunon  gain,  thai  which  eaeh 
would  have  then  regarded  as  a  national  loss.  I*or  her 
thrice  in  three  generations  has  Christendom  been  wasted  with 
war.  On  the  next  signal  blast  she  will  no  longer  be  the 
guiltless  victim,  but  the  guSty  cause.  Her  hands  will  kave 
taken  down  the  buckler  from  the  wall  and  pulled  the  spear 
from  the  earth.  Her  hands  will  have  saddled  in  their  stalls 
the  "  pale  horse  of  death,  and  the  red  of  destruction,"  to  ride 
up  to  the  bridle  in  Spain's  best  bh)od.  To  Borne  she  gave  a 
dword — ^for  Europe  she  prepares  a  toroL 
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Review  of  past  History. 


The  ^mctauB  of  Bpam^  not  a  peouiMrity  of  raMi  Iim  gi^cn 
to  eTento  ai  tbe  rattiotest  peiiods  a  coniaoguineoiu  chacBcter. 
It  Ib  aa  ialaad  with  tho  dimfetiaions  of  a  continent — ^fortresaea 
vith  pasturage  groi«id»— dtfitea  and  TO^du  and  mountains^ 
vitk  amUe  land  for  tena  d  ndilione  of  men.  As  there  ia 
Aotiiiag  like  it  in  the  eonpoeition  of  4ny  other  portion  of  the 
earth,  so  is  it  unlike  it  in  its  fate  and  histoid  to  the  remainder 
d  the  haoaoaa  race.  Gircaasia  is  an.  inaooeaaibk  range,  and  it 
may  be  a  barrier  of  keroio  dafSmoe ;  Swiiaerhmd,  a  fortresa 
of  cocks,  without  the  substance  of  a  natioui  leaving  no  room 
for  a  throne — ^a  oontf  e  of  oK^^tending  interesta,  sustained  by 
tbe  jealousy  of  neighbours  move  than  by  the  heighta  of  the 
Alps. 

Spain,  surrounded  on  thxee  sides  by  the  ocean  as  a  ditch» 
on  ilie  fourth  by  the  Pyrenees  as  a  rampart,  and  not  exposed 
to  immediate  and  constant  danger,  is  armed  neither  iu  mind 
Iter  in  body  against  invasion ;  defence  by  the  distribution  of 
'  the  mountains,  and  the  hardihood  and  local  attachment  of  the 
inhabitants,  commences  only  after  she  has  apparently  been 
prostrated.  She  has  thus  exhibited  an  unvarying  paradox  to 
the  eyes  of  successive  generations,  being  the  easiest  of  nations 
to  be  overrun,  and  the  last  to  be  subdiied. 

Here,,  then,  it  is  not  Ibeiian,  Goth,  Sai*acen,  or  Spani^ird,. 
whose  character  we  have  to,  examine,  but  it  is  the  influence  on 
aan  of  a  certain  configuration  of  country,  where  mountain 
^^d  plain  are  mixed  together  in  sufficient  dimensions  and 
^xteat  to  present  a  large  mass  of  humcm  beings,  forming  a 
champaign  and  sea-board  kingdom,  with  the  attachments  of 
laouiitaineers  and  their  defences. 

The  attachment  to  their  community  and  their  customa 
stiieaed  them  against  the  centralisation  of  power,  and  made 
them  hold,  in  an  eq[^al  degree  their  enemy,  the  government 
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that  invaded  their  franchises,  or  the  foreigner  that  okseapied 
their  soil.  They  did  not  however  divide  apart  into  dans  and 
cantons :  and  constituting  a  general  government,  there  was 
the  form  of  monarchy  and  the  practice  of  r^ablicanism. 

The  strangers  thoughtthat  influence  over  the  govemmentwas 
miiuence  over  Spain,  but  when  they  pressed  upon  its  weakness, 
they  only  strengthened  the  unknown  Spanish  people;  -therefore 
have  results  belied  in  eveiy  case  judgment,  and  triumph  over 
her  has  been  a  prelude  to  defeat.  In  this  anti-national  con^ 
dition  of  their  government,  the  Spaniards  have  been  deprived 
in  every  crisis  of  the  advantage  of  concerted  action,  but  have 
regained  that  of  local  and  individual  resolution. 

If  an  enemy  presented  itself  on  the  shore  of  Kent,  all 
England  would  rush  thither  as  to  the  point  of  defence :  broken 
there,  she  would  bow  the  neck.  Austria  could  be  subdued  at 
an  Austerlitz,  and  Paris  even  taken  at  a  Waterloo.  Not  so 
in  Spain:  the  enemy  is  at  Pampelona;  the  Biscayan  says 
"  bueno.  I  shall  be  ready  at  Bilboa ;"  and  so  on,  district 
after  district,  mountain  after  mountain.  The  Spaniard 
waited  at  home,  as  he  did  in  the  days  of  the  Scipios,  to  defend 
his  house  and  his  fueros,  and  does  not  hold  them  lost  by  what 
Tiappens  elsewhere,  whether  the  victory  of  an  army  or  the  vote 
•of  a  Cortes. 

This  similarity  of  character,  and  events  at  the  most  remote 
'periods,  is  rendered  so  striking  by  present,  circumstances,  that 
i  may  be  permitted  to  revert  to  Carthage  and  Eome. 

To.  both  Eepublics  Spain  then  stood  as  she  would  now  to 
England  and  France,  were  she  at  the  time  the  peninsula  of 
Hindostan. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  that  war  was  not  an  invasion 
of  Spain,  but  a  contest  in  Spain.  We  derive  our  impressions 
of  the  event  from  Roman  writers.  Had  we  the  annals  of 
•Carthage  open  to  us,  we  should  find  that  alarms  for  the 
encroachments  of  Home  had  invested  the  Carthaginians  with 
the  character  of  protectors.  This  is  proved  in  the  very  event 
that  completed  the  subjection  of  Spain  to  Carthage,  and  that 
■occasioned  the  war  between  Carthage  tind  Rbmef. 
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Spain  then  furnished  to  Hannibal  means  for  the  invasion  of 
Italy,  aUke  by  the  occupation  of  the  Roman  annies  far  from 
home,  and  by  the  auxiliaries  who  aided  him  at  Trebia  and 
Thrasymene ;  but  these  would  not  have  availed  unless  Spain 
had  furnished  other  and  indispensable  resources. 

We  have  standing  annies  defrayed  out  of  the  ordinary 
ocpenditure  of  the  state ;  but  in  ancient  times  there  was 
aeither  standing  expenditure  nor  the  resource  of  temporary 
loans.  .The  nations  feebly  organised  for  assault  were  power- 
fully organised  for  defence;  disciplined  invasion  required 
gold  in  hand.  This  gold  was  furnished  to  Hannibal  by  the 
nines  of  Spain. 

The  whole  military  history  of  the  ancient  world  is  one  of 
metal.  It  was  the  treasure  of  Susa  and  Ecbatania  that 
rendered  illustrious  the  field  of  Marathon  and  the  narrows  of 
Tliennopylee.  It.  was  the  mines  of  Philippi  that  brought  the 
subjugation  of  Greece,  and  reared  the  empire  of  Alexander. 
It  was  the  treasures  of  Toulouse  that,  changing  masters, 
effected  the  conquest  of  Gaul ;  so  was  it  the  mides  of  Bar- 
celona that  brought  first  the  passage  of  the  Alps,  and  then 
the  disaster  of  Cannae. 

No  sooner  was  Italy,  by  means  of  Spain,  overrun,  than 
Spain  rose  against  Carthage.  In  about  the  same  time  that 
it  had  taken  the  three  chiefs  of  the  house  of  Hanno  to  subject 
her  to  the  Carthaginians,  the  three  Sdpios,  transferred  her 
to  Borne.  Scarcely  had  the  conquest  of  Carthage  been 
effected,  than  the  Spaniards,  abandoned  and  betrayed  by  the 
only  power  that  could  have  defended  them,  rose  again  to 
assert  her  liberty  as  well  as  their  own,  and  replied  to  the 
I^oman  pro-consul  that  their  fathers  had  left  them  steel 
^  defend,  not  gold  to  redeem,  their  inheritance :  Home, 
<leparting  from:  her  wont,  found  gold  more  useful  than  steel ; 
and  Spain  could  alone  say  of  Home,  that  she  dreaded  less 
her  arms  than  her  arts.  The  war  commenced  with  Saguntum, 
^nd  concluded  with  Numantia, — one  population  devoting 
itself  for  Rome,  the  other  for  Carthage. 

On  the  fall  of  Carthage,  Home  became  the  world;  the 
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eontentioBs  between  her  factions  presented,  like  the  mtbj 
between  ind^endent  nations,  occasions  for  the  assertion  of 
the  liberty  of  liie  smaller  states.  Spain  alone  judged  d 
these  occasions,  and  acted  in  these  events.  Thus  in  tke 
contest  of  Maiins  and  Sylla,  she  rea{^)eared  on  the  fidd, 
and  dormg  ten  years  defeated  the  finest  *aimie8  and  baifted 
the  ablest  generals  of  the  republic.  She  was  indeed  nnder  a 
Eoman  leader,  but  he,  a  fugitive,  whom  she  invited  and  in- 
vested with  command :  her  triumph  was  again  the  shame  of 
Bomie>  and  Sartoiins  Mi,  as  Viriathns  before  him,  by  the  hand 
of  an  assassin. 

Next  came  Csesar  and  Fompey ;  again  she  was  m  anna 
on  the  side  of  the  vanquished,  offierihg  asylom  in  her  &st- 
nesses  and  d^^oiders  in  her  sons,  to  the  beaten  feetion.  Alter 
the  cause  was  desperate,  and  Borne  and  the  East  indie  hand 
of  the  victor,  amd  the  coipse  of  Fompey.  on  the  sands  of 
Oanusium,  she  arose  to  restore  ike  contest  for  Eaman 
Kberty,  and  Caesar  had  to  win  the  world  a  second  time  on 
the  plains  of  Munda,  where  he  avowed  he  had  to  fight  for 
life — not  victoiy. 

Actium  did  not  dose  the  temple  of  Janus ;  in  the  midst  of 
a  prostrate  world,  an  army  had  to  be  led  into  Cetsdonia 
and  the  Asturias ;  the  benign  and  benevolent  Augustus, 
surpassing  the  ferocity  of  his  predecessors,  suffocated  whole 
populations  in  those  caverns  whence  was  to  issue  in  a  future 
generation  the  avenging  genius  of  a  Felagius.  Agrippa,  too, 
closed  his  career  of  victory  by  that  one  most  dearly  pui^ 
chased,  most  hardly  woo,  and  most  mercilessly  used,  on 
Celtibman  soil. 

What  a,  contrast  with  Gaul  and  Britain.  The  progtess 
of  the  Eoman  arms  again^  i^iese  nations  was  gradual  and 
systematic.  The  fiercer  spirits  driven  backwards  held  their 
ground ;  and  into  the  extremer  regions,  far  oentories,  BoiP^ 
did  not  penetrate :  they  took  no  share  in  the  play  of  Soman 
faction;  when  subject,  they  followed  tbefortunes  of  their  leaders, 
when  independent,  they  equally  resisted  whatever  bore  the  moae 
of  Boman.  -  S^in,  in  contradistinction  to  all  l&e  races  sub- 
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JQgited  bj  Bone,,  wiik  ike  exoeptioa  of  Greeoe.  tkiu  exbir 
bitod  a  piiabilxly  of  genins  socli  as  might  bave  been  expected 
in  an  old  and  polished  state:  muoh  as  to  day,  while  reputed 
s  Btzmigar  to  Bttrope»  she  has  excelled  us  in  branches  where 
ksst.  we  would  have  expected  to  find  ooBipetitora  beyond  the 
Gixde  of  our  ideas  and  instruction.  She  eoteied  with  facility 
the  inteOeolaalexiBtenee  of  her  victor,  rivalkd  him  in  all  the 
Mk  of  Uteiaiy  and  philosophic  ea:cellence»  and  contributed 
to  the  common  glory,  greatness  and  refinement»more  than 
ber  share  of  po^  rhetorioiGms,  historians,  phiiksophoES  and 
piinees.*'  The  first  stranger  admitted  to  the.  honoues  of 
Boae  was  a  Spaniard;  and  it  is  in  his  family  mansion  pre- 
aored  by  tise  ad^s  of  Yesums,  that  the  of^rtvnity  has 
beat  best  aflBovded  to  us,  of  estimating  the  dignity  of  a  Roman 
patridan.. 

The  periods  of  the  Yisigoths  and  of  the  Moon,  aUhoogh 
thoae  whicL  confer  upon  Spain  its  historic  tahie  and  ro- 
nantio  character^  do  not  in  respect  io.bur  subject  affosd  such 
rabent  fimtuses  as  the  earlier  and  more  recent  periods,  sare 
indeed  that  both  found  the  conquest  easy,  and  the  retention 
difficult ;  nowhere  else  were  the  barbarian  Qcenpisrs  of  the 
Boman:  pxorinoes.  esLpelled-^nowhere  else  hare  the  Saracens 
beea  driven  back.  Under  these  catastrophes,  Spain  as  iMual 
seeniied  to  reoorer  force  and  life  from  those  tery  changiss  that 
in  ordinary  cases  cause  the  tali  of  empires,  and  in  the  midst 
of  those  extemal  mroumatanoes  which  denote  the  decline  of  a 
people. 

No  sooner  had  the  ctrowns  of  tho  kingdoms  of  the  Fenineula 
been  united  and  the  Moon  expdiled,  than  Spain  was,  as  it 
wen,  ranshed  flrom  herself  by  the  union  of  her  crown  with 
the  imperial  diadem.  ¥rom  that  time  *'  this  nobk  country 
has  been  the  appanage  of  some  fomign  family  without  having 
been  oonqueired  by  one.  of  them."    Tliis  is  the  period  in  her 

*  QsmotflSan,  OoltuneBs,  Pomponiufl  Mda,  Floras,  Ludan, 
Chneos,  Hsdriaa,  Tosjan  ISModosius  the  Otjsat  Ao. 
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Hstory  which  represents  the  cenisralized  power  gathered  in 
from  the  plains,  as  opposed  to  the  decentralizing  and  retentive 
faculties  of  her  mountains. 

Neither  under  the  Anstrians  nor  under  their  Boorbon  suc- 
cessors, did  the  encroachments  of  the  central  govemment 
reach  to  that  point  that  the  villager  got  sight  of  his  enemy; 
therefore  Europe  mistook  ^e  power  of  Spain  to  do  injiny 
to  others,  and  her  might  to  defend  herself.  The  indifference 
of  the  people  was  construed  "  power  of  the  crown."  When 
the  most  ambitious  of  mortals — ^the  most  daruig  and  conning 
of  his  age.  King  of  Spain  and  Eoman  Emperor,  held  as  hope- 
less captive,  the  King  of  France — well  might  Europe  trem- 
ble for  her  lib^ies,  and  apprehend  that  the  dream  of  univer 
sal  empire  was  about  to  become  a  reality.  It  was  dispelled 
by  no  diplomatic  combinations  or  warlike  efforts.  For  its 
acpomplishment  it  wanted  only  in  the  breasts  of  Spaniards 
the  lusts  or  the  slavery  that  constitute  the  character  of  a  con- 
quering people  or  fordi  the  implements  of  an  ambitious  king. 
The  victonous  armies  of  Charles  were  defeated  by  the  Cortex 
which  refused  supplies  for  a  war  which  it  judged  neithff 
necessary  nor  just. 

The  successor  of  Charles,  however,  found  resources  in- 
dependent of  the  Cortes:  though  no  longer  master  of 
Austria,  Portugal  was  added  to  the  Spanish  crown  with  all  her 
commerce  :  in  the  religious  strifes  in  which  he  engaged, 
he  had  the  facuUy  of.  arousing  the  bigotry  of  his  people- 
Here,  however,  the  internal  rights  and  local  independence  of 
another  portion  of  his  dominions  were  the  safeguard  of  neigb- 
bom-ing  states,  and  the  treasure  of  American,  as,  the  blood  of 
European  Spain  were  engulphed  in  the  Netherlands.  Soon 
afterwards  Catalonia's  resistance  enabled  Portugal  to  eman- 
cipate herself.  Nor  was  it  possible  even  here,  in  reference  t« 
60  near  a  neighbour,  to  arouse  the  evil  passions  of  the  Spanish 
people. 

And  with  all  these  events  before  us,  the  present  generation 
neither  knows  that  Spain  has  rights,  or  that  it  has  intentfl 
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freedom :  neitker  do  they  know  that  it  is  these,  and  not  the 
Mtioua  adijttstment  of  the  dimensions  of  states,  that  are  the 
curb  upon  ambition,  and  the  foundation  of  peace. 

From  groundless  fears  regarding  the  ambition  of  Spain 
ander  the  iirst  two  monarchs  of  the  Austrian  line,  £urope 
passed  into  an  eq\u\lly  erring  judgment  of  her  decline  of 
the  fifth  and  last.  They  treated  her  at  the  close  of  the  seven* 
teenth  century  as  in  the  present  day  they  treat  Turkey ;  they 
called  her  a  corpse,  and  they  coalesced  to  ensure  the  demise 
by  a  division  of  the  carcase.  England,  France,  and  Austria 
signed,  in  anticipation  of  the  death  of  Charles  II '  in  whose 
person  they  seemed  to  consider  Spain  to  exist,  the  infamous 
act  *called  the  Partition  Treaty,  and  the  commencement  of 
such  crimes  in  Europe. 

The  folly  of  the  design  was  soon  shown  to  be  equal  to  its 
iniquity.  Spain,  thus  menaced,  accepted  a  French  prince. 
The  treasures  of  England  were  squandered, — ^in  vain  she 
poured  forth  her  blood  and  that  of  Germany,  and  the  war 
ended  by  a  Treaty  to  sanction  the  settlement  which  they  had 
Uken  up  arms  to  prevent.  Spain,  too,  whose  maritime  power  • 
had  previously  been  extinguished,  regained  strength  in  her 
struggle  with  the  mistress  of  the  seas,  the  benefit  whereof  was 
transferred  to  England's  rival — France,  and  cooperated  in 
wresting  from  England  her  North  American  possessions: 
it  was  again  placed  at  the  disposal  of  France  during  the 
first  short  war  at  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution. 
The  naval  power  of  both  was  indeed  broken  by  England,  and 
that  of  Spain  utterly  extinguished  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar. 
It  was  for  France  that  this  sacrifice  was  made ;  it  was  on 
Spain  that  fell  the  penalty,  and  England  rejoiced  in  the  injury 
that  she  had  done  her,  as  being  the  most  eifective  means  of 
Weakening  France. 

Now  again  was  the  judgment  of  Europe  to  be  exercised  ; 
Spain  was  again  but  a  corpse  :  such  was  the  judgment  of 
l^^ngland  on  the  one  side,  and  of  Napoleon  on  the  other.  It 
^vas  a  country  which  he  co\ild  outrage  at  his  pleasure,  whose 
fortresses  he  could  occupy  without  a  struggle,  whose  princes 
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be  could  kidnap  like  the  ii^;roe8  of  Guinea,  on  wkose  throne 
lie  could  place,  as  on  those  of  the  Europeans,  a  puppet  wi4i 
a  crown.     Hie  result  was  that  Napoleon  went  to  ^ba. 

Between  1690  and  1807  no  change  had  taken  place,  there- 
fore, in  the  material  eondition  of  Spain.,  and  no  impro7eiE?at 
in  the  percq)tiTe  facoHies  of  Europe. 
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Formation  of, Faction.     Constitution  of  1812« 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  great  continental  war  there  had  been  a 
total  absence  of  political  differences;  the  opposition  to  Govern- 
meat  had  been  by  province,  and  then  of  a  practical  kind  only; 
there  had  never  been  a  Eevolution.  The  people  had  met  by  a 
stubborn  though  isolated  resistance  every  encroachment  of  the 
Crown,  and  had  fortunately  never  been  exposed  to  usurpationa 
by  a  Parliament.  Thus  had  been  preserved  less  obliterated 
than  elsewhere  the  footsteps  of  early  freedom.  The  people 
were,  indeed,  indolent  and  ignorant,  but  there  was  amongst 
them  contentment  and  equality,  a  fair  distribution  of  the  goods 
that  they  possessed,  no  depreciation  of  one  class  by  misery,  or 
elevation  of  another  by  pride  of  station  or  wealth ;  sedulous 
politeness  Unlced  together  the  classes  of  society,  and  kept  open 
running  the  fountain  of  charity  with  its  twofold  blessings. 

Madrid  was  not  properly  a  metropolis.  To  the  foreign 
families  who  had  slipped  into  the  occupation  of  the  throne 
this  city  was  ias  a  permanent  camp,  to  which  they  retired 
from  Spain,  and  wlience  they  commanded  but  did  not 
govern  it.  A  vast  mass  of  functionaries  were  employed  in 
the  central  government  and  inhabited  Madrid,  but  Madrid 
contaiaed  no  manufactory  of  laws,  and  the  agents  of  the 
Oovemment  never  took  out  of  the  hands  of  the  locally  elected 
iQagistrates  the  administration  either  of  province,  city,  dis- 
trict, or  village,  ^hus  did  the  Government  remain  disthict 
from  the  people,  and  the  people,  being  admitted  to  no  share 
^^  ity  preserved  at  least  their  character ;  they  ren^ained  men  of 
Valencia,  Estremadura,  of  Seville  or  Saragosa. 

This  original  framework  was  preserved  by  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances,— the  mighty  chains  of  mountains  to  which  I  have 
referred,  the  absence  of  roads  And  the  difficulty  of  couununici^ 
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tion,  differences  of  dialect  and  of  costume,  and  corresponding 
animosities ;  in  fact,  the  administrative  physiognomy  was  of  a 
remarkably  oriental  character.  While  the  internal  dissensions 
of  the  other  countries  of  Europe  invited  the  progress  of  tlio 
French  revolutionary  arms,  or  paralysed«the  resistance  to  her  of 
the  great  military  Governments,  no  more  effect  was  produced 
by  the  new  and  exciting  doctrines  on  the  Spanish  than  on  the 
Ttirkish  people.  Yet  after  these  Governments  had  been  seve- 
rally discomfited  and  collectively  reduced,  Spain,  which  was 
deemed  sunk  in  the  darkest  night  of  ignorance  and  superstition, 
rose  single-handed,  and  astounded,  without  enlightening,  the 
Em-ope  she  saved.  When  Spain  commenced  this  enterprise 
she  was  without  a  king,  an  army,  or  a  navy ;  her  entire  central 
administration  was  in  the  h&nds  of  the  French,  together  with 
her  capital,  the  head  of  her  church,  and  the  chiefs  of  her 
nobles :  she  was  deprived  of  all  that  visibly  constitutes 
power,  and  this  precisely  was  her  strength.  Then  reappeared 
the  Spain  of  Saguntum  and  Numantia,  and,  nearer  to  our 
times,  of  Barcelona  and  Saragosa, — ^names  which  will  yet  be 
fresh  when  European  Civilisation  will  have  departed  to  the 
same  place  as  the  Eoman  sword  and  the  Moorish  scimitar. 

Between  the  commencement  and  the  close  of  the  struggle, 
that  is  to  say,  from  1808  to  1815,  the  country  was  occupied 
with  very  different-  matters  than  politics,  and  under  any  cir- 
cumstances the  time  was  too  short  to  allow  of  any  marked 
change  in  doctrine  or  opinions,  which  are  necessarily  of  slow 
giowth ;  and  yet  shortly  afterwards  the  Peninsula  is  so  trans- 
formed that  we  find  it  engaged  in  a  Hevolution.  It  is  essential 
to  note,  since  we  transfer  to  this  country  the  notions  which  we 
entertain  of  others,  that  there  never  had  here  been  a  Kevolution, 
and  that  it  was  here  the  people,  and  not  the  Government,  who 
rose  to  resist  the  French.  We  have,  therefore,  a  phenomenon 
to  account  for,  one  wholly  unparalleled;  it  is  rendered 
the  more  inexplicable  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  short  interval 
between  the  period  when  theoretical  principles  were  wholly 
nnkrown  and  that  at  which  a  Revolution  was  accomplislied 
and  a  Constitution  introduced,  the  people  having  been  engaged 
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b  a  desperate  war  againat  an  enemy  who  was  Hit  patron  of 
lo-cailed  liberty,  in  their  ndnda  muat  have  been  associated 
oonstitation  with  inyaaiony  deapotism  with  independence: 
but,  in  fact,  the  infection  that  was  repelled  by  the  braced 
Ann  and  the  rigid  muscle  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  penetrated 
from  behind  by  the  flaccid  and  ignoUe  parts. 

While  the  Spanish  people  were  on  their  rugged  sierras, 
their  smiling  vegas  shrivelled  by  the  breath,  and  their  fair 
cities  levelled  by  the  tread  of  war,  a  few  black-coated  men 
bad  assembled  in  a  church,  travestied  into  a  theatre,  in  an 
a%  of  a  remote  city,  guarded  by  the  fleets  of  an  Ally.  This 
assemblage,  aloof  from  danger  and  undistracted  by  care,  was 
not  engaged  in  procuring  supplies,  or  in  furnishing  to  their 
struggliog  countrymen  clothing  or  ammunition, — ^they  were 
framing  a  Constitution ;  in  other  words,  they  were  passing 
a  decree  of  annihilation  upon  the  rights,  the  customs,  and 
corporations  of  the  Peninsula,  for  its  separate  kingdoms  had 
their  Constitutions  and  their  several  Cortes.  The  crime  of 
the  Burgundian  and  Bourbon  despots  had  amounted  to  no 
iQore  than  this,  that  they  did  not  convoke  them ;  the  self* 
appointed  Conclave  of  Cadiz  undertook  to  destroy  them. 

When  the  Parliament  of  London  absorbed  into  itself  that 
of  Edinburgh  and  that  of  Dublin,  not  only  were  separate  acta 
feqiuTed  from  the  body  incorporating  and  the  bodies  in- 
corporated, but  Treaties  also  were  entered  into,  and  conditions 
established :  the  measures  propped  up  by  these  forms  were 
enacted  in  ,the  eye  of  the  nations  themselves,  but  they  were 
still  held  to  be  invalid  by  the  lawyers  of  the  greatest  weight 
of  their  respective  times,  and  denounced  as  suicidal  by  the 
patriots  of  highest  name.  What  would  have  been  said  had 
some  Chartist  Convocation decreedof  their  own  authority  a  new 
law  for  the  thi*ee  kingdoms,  which  was  to  supersede  all  their 
laws  and  to  extinguish  their  three  Parliaments  by  the  erection 
of  a  new  and  distinct  body  P  Such  was  the  Constitution  of 
Cadiz,  and  so  absurd  was  it  felt  to  be,  that  it  fell  stillborn. 

If  this  new  Constitution  had  been  the  wisest  evet  conceived 
and  the  justest  ever  possessedi  no  less  woidd  this  character  of 


violence  attaMsh  to  it  $  but  it  was  «t  once  the  most  fobltsh  md 
the  most  violent  of  legislative  measures ;  it  was  a  meretna- 
script  of  the  dreams  of  the  prerious  centmy,  which  had  pfaieed 
the  enemy  against  whom  they  were  itetg^ling  in  the  hands 
of  a  dedpot,  who  had  practised  against  Spain  the  basest  of 
felonies,  and  had.  fonnd  in  the  IVench  nation  the  dodlo 
instruments  of  hdis  malignant  will. 

In  fact,  the  self-appointed  gentlemen  who  assembled  in  tlie 
church  of  San  S'elipe  Neri,  were  doing  nothing  more  or  less 
than  preparing  to  impose  on  Spain  after  she  should  have 
triumphed  the  yolce  of  the  enemy  she  had  vanquished, -^and 
worse  than  the  yoke  of  that  enemy,  for  the  Prench  would 
have  respected,  even  as  victors,  those  local  privileges  and 
general  rights  which  the  old  despotic  monarchs  of  Spain  bad 
been  unable  to  subdue. 

The  king  retnmed  and  swept  away  the  idle  fiction ;  but  ds  the 
Constitution  had  sprung  from  one  of  the  European  factioBS,  so 
did  he  call  in  the  doctrines  of  the  other  to  counterbaknce  it. 
Now  no  longer  content  with  that  despotic  authority  which  had 
hitherto  prevailed^  hs  embodied  thercnril^  centralisation  aad 
uniformity.  Tke  failings  in  the  character  of  the  monarch  found 
neither  guidance  norTestraint  in  those  who  surrounded  him,  nnd 
whose  habits  bad  ceased  to  be  Spamidi ;  and  the  people  who, 
unlike  those  of  Germany,. had  neither  made  conditions  in  sup- 
porting their  monarch,  nor  expected  advantages  as  a  conse* 
quence  of  thcix  triumph,  were  taught  to  believe  that  there 
must  be  some  virtue  in  the  Constitution  when  they  discovered 
60  much  vice  in  those  who  hated  it.  Thus  in  Iburi  years  was 
Spain,  always  indifferent  to  what  passed  at  Madrid  or  which 
had  reference  to  its  central  Government,  thoroughly  disgirstcd 
at  the  existing  state  of  things^  snd  pircpaiftd  to  accept  with 
favour  any  change. 

So  fasr,  the  direct  agency  of  no  foreign  Government  appear^ 
but  now  the  necessary  ekments  for  foreign  intrigue  had  been 
created  in  the  cngendennent  by  imatatioa  of  the  oobtrarieties» 
which  in  the  other  oofnwtrie»  of  Europe  have  sprang  feom  ^eal 
causes^  and requiredeentorin  {brthek ^^retopBMati, 
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Revolt  of  the  hla  de  Leon. 

Ik  the  ootu'se  of  the  year  1819,  troops  had  faeea  coUeeted 
in  the  arsenal  of  Cadiz,  called  Isla  de  Leon,  destiaed  lor  the 
re-cooqueat  of  the  Amencaa  colonies :  thtfy  were  nether 
recruits  nor  regimente,  but  coloposed  of  aoUiien  drafted  frovi 
the  whole  army,  with  the  view  of  purifying  it  of  restlees 
spliits  engendered  by  the  war  of  ludependei&oe  And  of.  dan- 
gerous ojMnions  evolved  by  contact  with  the  French.  The 
expedition  had  beeti  planned  no  less  for  the  safety  of  old 
Spain  than  for  tl».  recovery  of  the  new.  But  instead  of 
instantly  d^epatphixig  this  menacing  corps,  it  was  retained  in 
^  c(Mifined  and  inattrtotive  cabtonmenty  and  lay  .f<»r  maay 
months  ill  an  itiaction  that  must  have  disorganized  the  best 
disposed  and  best  officered  tnx^s.  The  principle  that  had 
dictated  the  drafting  of  ^e  mm  had  also  been  followed  in 
the  selection  of  the  officers.  What  then  was  to  be  expected? 
h  fact,  it  wds  of  public  notoriety  that  a  revolt  was  prepating, 
fttid  the  views  of  the  govenuaetart^  were  held  to  be  a  mystery 
solvible  only  by  the  supposition  that  these  projects  had  high 
support.  The  General  went  to  Madrid  to  represent  the 
danger— he  was  displaced.  Two  captains  of  men-of-war 
reported  their  vessels  which  were  to  transport  the  troops  to 
■^wica  to  be  Tmseaworthy*—they  were  deprived  of  their 
command.  The  Government  then  adopted  a  measure,  the 
effect  of  which  was  too  clear  not  to  have  been  foreseen,  that 
<)f  granting  one  step  in  rdnk  to  each  officer;  every  incentive 
to  undei'go  tho  dangers  and  the  sufferings  of  a  trafisatlantio 
campaign  in  crazy  vessels  was  thus  removed.  In  a  word, 
iiotbing  f^as  left  imdone  to  foment  discontent  and  to  en- 
<5ouV{ige  insmrection ;  the  Conspiracy  wtis.  perfeoUy  public* 

But  wh6  withoi  (the  Gbvemment  could  be  sus{>ected?.  This 
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matter  was  under  the  direct  control  of  tbe  king,  and  none  of 
Ills  immediate  counsellors  either  belonged  to  the  opposite 
party  or  were  suspected  of  treachery.  There  was,  indeed,  a 
«econd  party  within  the  royal  one,  that  of  Don  Carlos,  but  stiU 
less  to  it  than  to  that  of  Ferdinand  could  such  designs  be  at- 
tributed. So  far  the  public  facts — indubitable  and  systematic 
support  given  by  the  Government  to  the  Conspiracy,  almost, 
indeed,  its  Organisation — no  clue  whatever  to  the  motives  or 
the  persons  who  wielded  this  sinister  influence. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  has  effaced  the  interest  connected 
inrith  this  event,  but  the  period  is  not  so  extensive  as  to  have 
•engulphed  all  contemporary  evidence.  In  the  hope  of  finding 
«ome  due  I  repaired  to  the  spot :  the  first  person  whom  I 
met  was  the  astronomer  of  San  Eemando,  who  from  his 
observatory,  twenty-five  years  before,  had  watdied  the  motions 
of  that  tumultuous  Camp.  To  my  question  irespecting  the 
«ouTce,  his  answ^  was  "  JEtussiA."  I  inquired  whether  he 
oxpressed  an  opinion  prevalent  at  the  time :  he  answered, 
**  Everybody  knew  that  it  was  her  doing ;  she  had  great  in- 
iluence  at  the  Court  of  Ferdinand  VII ;  she  openly  patronised 
the  Conspiracy ;  she  had  here  a  most  intelligent  agent,  a  Pole, 
and  M.  Tatetschef  himself  came  down." 

It  was  in  the  silent  streets  of  San  Fernando  that  these 
-words  were  uttered :  they  proceeded  from  a  man  grave  by 
his  charact<er,  distinguished  for  his  acquirements,  and  who 
^Hs  utterly  unconscious  of  their  bearing  and  their  value. 
Here  was  no  theory  that  twkted  cases ;  no  foresight  warning 
of  future  penl :  it  was  merely  a  fact  which  he  recorded,  the 
knowledge  of  which  had  led  to  no  conclusions,  and  which 
ivas  about  to  die  away  in  the  narrow,  circle  of  the  village 
where  it  had  occurred. 

It  was  impossible  here  to  resist  the  temptation  of  eipen- 
menting*  upon  the  cataract  on  Europe's  eye;  I  therefore 
objected  to  Signor  Cercera,  that  Bussia  was  an  absolute 
power  and  very  far  iaway ;  that  she  could  have  nothing  to 
do  with  Spain,  or,  having  so,  could  have  no  hand  in  Con- 
•piracies.    His  answer  was  to  the  following  effect ; — 
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^  What  you  say  is  no  doubt  tme,  but  I  have  only  repeated 
the  general  belief  at  the  time ;  if,  however,  I  were  to  express 
an  opinion  of  my  own,  I  would  say,  that  although  she  may 
be  in  principle  absolutist,  she  had  a  hand  in  the  revolt,  because 
she  hod  an  interest  in  the  success, — an  interest  of  a  pecuniary 
nature.  The  Tcssels  in  which  the  expedition  was  to  be 
embarked  consisted  of  nine  sail  of  the  line,  belonging  to 
Bussia,  which  had  been  detained  during  the  war,  and  on  the 
peace,  not  being  in  a  state  to  reach  the  harbours  of  the  Baltic, 
she  had  sold  them  to  the  Spanish  Government  for  a  good 
price.  If  they  were  not  deemed  able  to  reach  the  Baltic  in 
1814,  there  was  little  chance  of  their  reaching  America  in 
1819,  so  that  if  the  expedition  had  sailed,  it  would  certainly 
have  gone  to  the  bottom,  and  she  would  have  been  called  on 
to  refund  the  price  of  the  ships.  At  all  events,  this  was  the 
way  in  which  at  the  time  we  explained  her  patronage  of  the 
revolt." 

Again  I  ventured  to  object  that  the  mystery  was  not 
solved ;  that  the  influence  at  the  Court  of  Ferdinand,  which 
had  enabled  her  to  make  that  government  foment  a  Con* 
spiracy,  must  have  sui&oed  a  hundredfold  to  cause  the  ex- 
pedition itself  to  be  abandoned.  Again  my  informant  was 
^ady  with  an  answer : — 

"  A  few  years  after  the  revolt,  in  reading  the  message  of 
the  Amencan  president,  after  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  I  discovered  that  she  had  another  motive ;  for  in 
that  document  it  is  said  that  Eussia  had  given  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  Washington  the  assurance  that  she  would  prevent 
the  sailing  of  the  SpaniBh.  expedition,  and  had  given  her 
guarantee  that  it  should  never  quit  the  part  of  Cadiz" 

On  further  objecting,  that  this  furnished  no  key  to  the 
transaction,  as  this  end  could  equally  have  been  obtained. 
^thout  the  Conspiracy,  it  came  to  my  turn  to  be  questioned ; 
^d  when  I  pointed  out  the  chain  and  sequence  of  events, 
«vhioh  all  hung  upon  d'lsla  de  Leon,  viz.  the  Constitution 
of  Spain,  the    spreading    the  flame    of  political  discord 
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M>  tbe  infiaminable  materials  prepared  in  oiber  part^  of 
Europe,  whence  the  convulsions  of  Italy ;  the  imposition  by 
the  Northern  powers  of  an  armed  Intervention  by  France, 
the  reaction  in  Spain,  the  monarchical  reaction  in  France, 
leading  to  a  democratic  one ;  and  these  being  steps  only  in  a 
progress  of  exhaustless  patience  and  matchless  enterprise 
towards  the  dominion  of  a  desolated  world ;  when,  I  say,  I 
offered  this  as  ihe  explanation,  there  was  nothing  therein 
^ther  visionary  or  startling  to  a  man  who  knew  of  his  own 
knowledge  that  the  Proclamation  in  Isla  de  Leon  of  the 
Cadiz  Constitution  of  1812  had  been  the  work  of  that  Go- 
vernment whidi  had  instituted  the  "  Holy  Alliance.'* 

It  was  by  a  word  dropped  on  the  subject  of  this  Bevolt  at 
the  opposite  extremity  of  Europe  that  I  was  first  attracted 
towards  those  subjects,  and,  indeed,  I  may  say  at  once 
mitiftted  into  their  mysteries.  I  had  arrived  from  Greece,  at 
Constantinople,  just  in  time  to  be  present  at  a  fete  given  to 
commemorate  the  Peace  of  Adrianople.  I  was  much  sur- 
prised to  find  myself  the  object  of  the  sedulous  attention  of  a 
Bossian  diplomatist  who  had  recently  been  on  a  mission  to 
Greece.  He  took  l^e  trouble  to  indoctrinate  me :  the  Greeks, 
he  informed  me,  had  from  a  horde  of  pirates  been  humanised  by 
the  magic  genius  of  a  single  man  who  was  now  tiie  idol  of 
their  affections,  at  once  their  Lycurgns  and  their  Mahomet.* 
Astonishineiit  de{»ived  me  of  speedi,  and  I  sat  listening  in 
amazement.  I  had  seen  so  far  already  as  to  know  ihsti  the 
-  conduct  of  England  and  France  in  Greece  had  been  atrocious 
and  perfidious,  and  I  looked  to  Eussia  as  the  only  hope  for 
lliat  country,  as  she  might  be  inclined  towards  them  on  the 
score  of  rel^on,  and  her  agents  could  not  be  so  stupid  as  those 
cf  her  allies.  When  the  Eussian  had  done  with  me,  in  my 
perplexity  I  asked  one  of  the  Prussian  secretaries  of  Legation 
the  meaning  of  the  words  I  had  heard,  and  inquired  if  Eussia 

•  Hiis  was  in  reference  to  Capo  d'Istrias, — a  man  imiversatiy 
abhorred  Mid  ultimately  assasainated,  and  whom  England  had  forced 
upon  the  Graeks. 
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could  really  have  some  object  in  iiyurii\^  Greece.  He  sxoiledt 
and  said,  "  Did  you  ever  hear  of  lala  de  Leon  ?''  I  an* 
8\vercd,  *«No."  "You  know,  at  least,"  he  replied,  "that 
Spain  is  always  in  trouble.  Her  trouble  commenced  with 
that  Eevolt.  TAat  teas  Ruma^a  work,  and  such  is  her  work 
everywhere." 

Distance  is  notlung  to  systems  that  work  by  the  spirit; 
and  £u8sia'8  victories  have  been  gained  more  by  wheels  tlian 
gunpowder,  by  courtiers  than  armies, — the  deep  no  less 
than  the  land  furnishes  her  a  path.  The  viewless  messages 
which  thus  reach  Europe's  bounds  span  the  Atlantic ;  and  the 
Colonies  lost  to  Spain,  and  which  she  was  bargaining  with 
the  United  States  that  Spain  should  not  retake,  were  on  the 
very  point,  had  it  not  beeu  for  the  resistance  of  Canning,  to 
Tender  her  the  centre  of  a  European  Combination  for  their 
reconquest,  and  of  an  American  Confederacy  for  their  defence. 
The  barbarians  who  have  heretofore  subdued  Europe  pre- 
sented a  physical  object;  also  they  had  virtues  and  introduced 
laws.  This  Invasion  is  one  which  the  eye  cannot  see,  nor  the 
hand  resist ;  it  is  not  the  march  of  armies,  but  the  spread  of 
infection.  The  Vandals,  to  kill  the  living  by  the  dead, 
slaughtered  their  prisoners  around  the  cities  they  besieged ; 
so  Russia  has  found  the  secret  of  infecting  Europe  with  its 
own  corruption.  Preserving  intact  the  spirit  of  barbarism, 
«ho  CTiUs  from  Europe  its  sciences  of  philosophy  and  destrue* 
tion. 

Gibbon  concludes  his  observations  on  the  fall  of  the  Eoman 
empire  of  the  West  with  these  memorable  words  of  unparalleled 
infatuation: —  ' 

*' Cannon  and  fortification  now  form  an  impregnable  barrier, 
and  Europe  is  secure  from  any  future  eruption  of  barbarians, 
Bince  before  they  can  conquer  they  must  cease  to  be  barbarous. 
Then  gradual  advancement  in  the  science  of  war  would  always 
^e  accompanied,  as  we  may  learn  from  the  example  of  Russia, 
^'ith  a  proportion  of  improvement  in  the  arts  of  peace  and 
Civil  policy  /  they  themselves  must  deserve  a  name  amongst 
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tlie  polished  nations  they  subdue.  We  may  therefore  acquiesce 
in  the  pleasant  conclusion,  that  every  age  of  the  world  has 
increased  and  still  increases  the  real  worth,  the  happiness, 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  human  race.*' 

Four  short  years  had  thus  sufficed  to  plant  in  Spain  the 
fulcrum  of  Faction,  hitherto  xmknown ;  the  levers  were  to  be 
worked  from  afar,  "by  what  process  it  will  be  now  our  task  to 
trace, — ^with  what  effect,  future  generations  alone  can  tell. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Position  of  France  in  1822. — Invasion  of 
Piedmont  and  Najjles. 

To  speak  in  1822  of  a  Spanish  war- was  to  recall  the 
pievious  one,  in  which  above  half  a  million  of  Frenchmen  had 
perished.  The  object  proposed  in  so  perilous  an  entei-prise 
was  not  a  disputed  succession  :  it  was  to  obtain  redress  for 
no  injuries,  there  was  no  French  interest  involved;  it  was 
to  change  imtitutiom,  in  an  inverse  sense  to  those  of  France, 
It  presented,  then,  insuperable  difficulties,  and  involved  the 
^reappearance  of  the  armies  of  England  in  the  Peninsula. 
Wellington  survived,  Napoleon  was  gone,  and  but  seven 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  Allies  had,  for  the  second  time, 
entered  Paris,  having  the  first  time  marched  thither  from  the 
I'yrenees.  No  enterprise  could  present  itself  under  features 
more  forbidding  to  the  French  nation. 

The  king  was  not  in  favour  of  the  plan ;  the  President  of 
the  Council  was  most  adverse  to  it;  the  royalist  minority  deemed 
it  insane ;  the  Constitutionalist  majority  held  it  an  attack 
upon  themselves.  No  men  of  genius  supported,  by  their  private 
judgment  or  senatorial  eloquence,  the  unpopular  measure. 
At  this  hour,  when  all  secrets  have  been  laid  bare,  we  can 
scarcely  discover  a  known  name  not  hostile,  save  those  of 
M.  de Montmorency  and  M.  de  Chateaubriand :  of  these  the  first 
^as  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  the  latter  the  ambassador 
in  London.  •  M.  de  Montmorency  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  ardour 
in  this  cause,  even  before  the  Congress  of  Verona  had  termi- 
nated its  sittings,  and  M.  de  Chateaubriand  bad  been  backed 
^y  England,  as  the  opponent  of  **  extreme  measures/* 

Astounding  as  such  a  statement  may  be,  the  proofs  of  its 
accuracy  lie  within  the  reach  of  any  diligent  man.  There  are 
the  colunms  of  the  *  Moniteur,'  the  official  documents,  and 
the  published  exculpation  of  M,  de  Chateaubriand. 
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Tlie  event  has  proved  that  these  appTehensions  of  Spanish 
resistance  were  unfounded;  may  not,  therefore,  the  pro- 
moters of  the  war  have  calcidated  with  greater  accuracy  the 
chances  than  the  public  ?  We  have  their  most  secret  com- 
munications before  us:  from  these  I  extract  the  leading 
points,  as  given  by  the  author  of  the  Invasion. 

He  considered  the  people  of  Spain  intractible,  not  attached 
to  ^'legitimate  principles  more  than  to  constitutional ;"  he  held 
the  whole  case  "to  reside  in  the  character  of  the  king;''  he 
was  the  political  disease  of  Spain ;  he  was  **  Mse,  imbecile, 
and  treacberons ;"  the  people  of  Spain  were  vindictive, 
«id  the  lestoratioA  of  the  absolute  king  would  b^  the 
signal  of  every  eocc^s  to  which  **they  were  entitled  by 
their  traditional  habits  of  arroganoe."  He  hdd  the  In- 
vasion to  be  most  dangnous,  and  to  place  the  French  armies 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  England :  he  looked  >on  failure  as 
*'the  fall  of  the  Bourbons  in  France,"  and  the  b^:inning  of 
a  convulsion  "  more  dangerous  than  that  of  1793."  Had  he 
looked  to  prompt  and  easy  success,  had  he  come  with  a 
scheme  of  government  to  introduce,  he  might  hnve  been 
set  down  as  fit  for  a  place  in  St.  Luke's ;  but  he  had  no  such 
hope  <a  plaa.  How  shall  we  describe  him  if  not  in  his  own 
words,  *'  It  is  not  he  that  is  fiibulous,  bat  the  age  ?"  Let  us 
now  consider  the  dispositions  ci  foreign  Bowers. 

France  was  then  kumbled.  She  was  admitted  to  no  Con* 
daves :  she  had  just  escaped  from  a  project  of  further  partition 
projected  by  England:  she  was  hated  by  the  despotic  Powers 
for  her  SQf^posed  liberalism,  and  by  the  ConstitationaHsts 
for  her  csitnoioe  into  the  *•  Holy  AlKanee.'*  She  was  then 
linked  by  no  mimtf  cotiS^fl^  with  England,  bat  looked  upon 
her  neighbour  as  engi^j^Hl  in  a  national  policy  to  humble 
and  weaken  her.  The  Spanish  Constitution  was  considered 
Ei\g!aud*s  WQili:  aft  eventual  occupation  of  Spain  was 
thfft^fore^  justly  to  be  considered  **a  pos^Ue  war  with 
England.**    Ouudng  was  minister. 

As  to  the  Continnital  Bowers,  and  esperiiJly  the  H0I7 
Allianw,  it  inay  ba  sa|^H3^  that  they  wcat  not  only  fkvotff- 
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able  but  so  ardent  in  the  matter,  as  to  make  common  cause 
with  her  when  repeating  across  the  Pyrenees  the  receipt 
expeditions  of  Austria  across  the  Alps.  The  cases,  however, 
were  widely  different. 

In  these  Interventions,  Austria  acted  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
definite  policy  on  a  field  abandoned  to  her  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna ;  there  was  no  danger  of  a  war  thence  arising  between 
her  and  England.  Prussia  did  not  apprehend  tliat  she  would 
extend  her  power,  or  change  in  a  dangerous  manner  her  own 
character,  but  knew  full  well  that  she  would  be  only  weakened. 
^Ttme  alone  could  have  taken  umbrage  at  Austrian  Inter- 
vention in  Italy ;  it  was  against  her  that  the  blow  was  aimed, 
wd  she  was  prostrate.  The  Holy  Alliance  had,  moreover, 
denounced  these  Revolutions  from  the  beginning.  No  danger 
for  the  person  of  the  king  could  arise  from  the  'hostile 
operation. 

The  Invasion  of  Spain  by  France  presents  the  counterpart 
in  all  respects  of  this  picture ;  there  the  Revolution  had  been 
recognised,  the  powers  had  their  ambassadors  at  Madi'id — the 
Bussian  ambassador,  who  was  also  a  Spanish  general  (Pozzo 
di  Borgo),  had  taken  part  in  the  appointment  of  the  ministry. 
The  Invasion  was  considered  not  an  easy  suppression  of 
doctrines,  but  as  a  great  war  with  incalculable  consequences. 
Austria  and  Russia  reduced  the  question  to  this  dilemma, 
**  either  France  will  be  victorious,  or  she  will  be  beaten  :"  in 
the  first  case  she  will  regain  her  preponderance — ^inthe  second 
Bevolulion  its  strength. 

Where  then  was  the  support  of  the  promoters  of  the  project 
against  their  King,  their  Colleagues,  the  Chamber,  the  Charter, 
the  Parties,  in  a  word — France  ?  Let  us  open  the  "  Congress 
of  Verona"— I  mean  the  volume. 
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Copjress  of  Verona. 

The  Confereoce  at  YeroDa  was  attenJ^  hoc  like  tbat  of 
LsTbadi,  br  tbe  membeis  of  t&e  Holy  Alliance  oiilf  ,  but  also 
bv  :lie  fiepresentaUTcs  of  oiber  States  aati  of  Engfami,  who 
brid  pro:ested  against  soeb  meericg?,  ^kclaiia^  that  slie 
*'  never  contemplaied  tbat  tbe  aHianoe  of  tbe  great  Powers 
was  to  be  eonvetted  into  a  coaclaTe  for  tbe  gofeniment 
of  i jie:>eiident  srases-"  Tbe  Conference  ended  witboot  any 
decision :  no  Joint  dedanition  of  principles  was  publisbed,  and 
no  concerted  action  of  anr  descrintion  resolved  on. 

There  were  fire  major  p?in:s  dis-rossed,  wbkL  I  place 
aceorlirt^  to  tbeir  order  of  discussion  and  siqpposed  im- 
portr%:.  je : 

1st.  The  SLiTe  Trade. 

2d.  Soppresdon  of  piiacr  m  America  and  tbe  ^anisk 
C^^cnies. 

3d.  Tbe  di^eicnces  between  Bnssia  and  tbe  Borle. 

4tb.  Tbe  aJfairs  of  Italr. 

5tb.  Tbe  KeTohition  in  Spain. 

Tbese  subjects  were  trevited  serenxllv  bT  tbe  Powos  di- 
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iec:h'  interested.  Tbe  smaller  States  ware  exdbded  firam  the 
discassion  on  the  afairs  of  the  Porte,  and  France,  though 
not  exchided,  was  allowed  no  consiutatiTe  Toice ;  finun  those 
of  Itahr,  she  was  eufinxy  ^wrTajVJ.  Th*>5e  onwlddi  she  was 
called  to  treat  wiane  tbe  Slave  Trade,  the  Spanish  Coloiiies,  and 
Srcin.  The  nrs&  two  were  insrvnlnced  by  she  yingli.sh  Goroott- 
ment ;  the  r.*!e  of  France  was  liniiieJ  to  declining  to 
accevle  to  the  English  proposals.  Fmnce  herself  intro- 
duced Spain  in  the  fbnn  of  a  qr^cslioa  as  to  bow  far  the 
Pbwei^  would  lend  to  her  their  sar.^*:oa  or  co-operation  w 
eventual  ciictimstances,  sncb  as»  for  lAstanoe,  a  dedaratioa 
of  war  by  Spain. 
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The  French  Commissioners  bad  however  been  enjoined  by 
their  instructions  *'(o  avoid  presenting  themselves  to  the  Contjress 
0^  reporting  on  Spanish  affiiirs,**  because,  says  the  President  of 
the  Council,  "  should  Spain  declare  tear  agaitist  w*,  we  do  not 
require  snccours,  and  we  could  not  even  admit  of  them,  if  the 
result  were  to  be  tlic  passage  of  foreign  troops  across  our 
territOT}'.*'  He  proceeds  to  bhow  the  impoSiiibiUty  of  con- 
quering Spain,  or  of  maintaining  there  an  army  of  occupation/ 

These  instructions  were  framed  to  meet  and  counteract 
supposed  warlike  dispositions  on  the  part  of  the  Congress, 
whicli  might  place  France  in  tlie  alternative  of  defending  the 
Spanish  Revolution  against  Europe,  or  of  attacking  it  on 
behalf  of  Europe. 

The  French  Plenipotentiary,  in  the  teeth  of  these  specific 
orders,  did,  as  we  have  seen,  make  himself  the  reporter  on 
Spanish  affiairs,  and,  in  so  doing,  applied  the  words  of 
M.  Yillele,  in  reference  to  a  defensive  war  against  Spain  to 
au  Intervention  in  Spain,  and  so  identified  the  proposed 
Pleasure  with  those  operations  against  Piedmont  and  Naples, 
^Mchthe  Presidentof  the  Council  had  energetically  repudiated, 
lu  his  communication  to  the  Congress  of  the  20th  October, 
he  says : — 

"  Besides,  the  Spanish  Government  may  suddenly  determine 
^pon  a  formal  aggression.  France  must  therefore  foresee  as 
possible,  and  perhaps  even  as  probable,  a  war  with  Spain. 
%  the  nature  of  things,  and  in  the  sentiments  of  moderation 
^y  which  she  seeks  to  regulate  her  conduct,  she  must  consider 
^Ws  war  as  strictly  defensive.  Full  of  confidence  in  the 
justice  of  the  cause  she  will  have  to  defend,  and  honouring 
Wself  with  hixving  to  preserve  Europe  from  the  revolutionarg 
^ourgBy  &c.**  He  then  proceeds  to  indicate  a  middle  course 
^8  possible  between  war  and  peace, — that  of  breaking  off 
^plomatic  intercourse ;  and  his  proposal  is,  that  the  other 
Courts  shall  also  withdraw  their  Representatives.  This  step, 
^ot  in  his  instructions,  was  that  best  calculated  to  exasperate 
^P^in,  and  to  identify  France  with  the  Holy  Alliance,  lie 
Wmself  contemplates  this  result.     "  This  measure,   which 
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would  h'aye  so  mtLch  the  more  effect  as  it  would  be  consum- 
mated by  a  perfect  emicord  betireen  the  high  powen,  might 
bring  grave  consequences.  It  would  probably  exasperate 
the  men  who  at  present  goyem  Spain,  but  they  alone  would 
have  to  incur  the  responsibility."  He  then  proceeds  to  put 
three  questicms : 

1st.  If  the  Allies  will  break  diplomatically  with  Spain 
fphm  France  does  ? 

2d.  In  case  of  war,  what  moral  support  could  be  lent  to 
T'rance  ? 

3d.  What  material  succours  could  be  afforded  in  case  9ke 
demanded  it  ?" 

Thus  introduced,  the  Conference  examined  the  cases  of 
war,  as  follows : 

1st.  That  of  an  attack  on  the  French  territory. 

2d.  The  dethronement  of  the  king,  or  legal  proceedings 
against  his  pefrson  or  his  family. 

3d.  A  formal  act  of  the  Spanish  Qovemment  to  change 
the  legitimate  succession. 

Here  were  added  two  new  cases  not  contemplated  in  the 
3?rench  instructions,  and  upon  the  whole  collectively  the 
T'rench  Plenipotentiary  demanded  a  decision.  Prussia  and 
Austria  answered,  "  that  if  the  conduct  (the  subsequent  con- 
duct) of  the  Spanish  Goverament  in  respect  to  France  or  her 
ambassador  at  Madrid  was  such  as  to  farce  the  hMer  to  break 
off  diplomatic  connection,"  they  woidd  then  do  the  same. 
"That  if,  in  despite  of  the  care  the  French  Government  takes 
to  prevent  a  war  with  Spain,  that  war  came  to  break  out'* 
(by  Spain's  act),  they  would  yield  to  her  their  moral  supporfc. 
'^That  if  the  events  or  the  consequences  of  a  war  made 
France  feel  the  necessity  for  more  active  succour,  they 
would  consent  to  that  kind  of  succour  in  so  far  as  the  neces' 
sities  of  their  position  might  leave  them  the  &cidty  of  so 
doing." 

England  protested  against  the  whole  proceeding,  and 
declared  that  the  interference  of  foreign  Powers  was  ia 
every  case  calcidated  to  exasperate  and  not  to  allay  faction; 
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that  tiiia  sentiment  was  stronger  in  Spain  than  in  any  other 
country,  and  that  the  very  exiatenco  of  such  communications 
tended  to  put  in  danger  those  august  persons  for  whose 
security  they  were  undertaken. 

"Euasia  alone,"  says  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  "answered 
energetically,  yes,  to  all  the  proposals  of  France.  She  is 
ready  to  withdraw  her  ambassador — she  is  ready  to  give  to 
R«nce,  in  every  case,  every  moral  and  material  support  with- 
out restriction  and  without  condition.'* 

Proposals  of  France  1  They  were  at  the  time  unkmwn  to 
tlie  French  Cabinet.  The  proposals  assented  to  by  Russia 
w«e  her  own.    But  let  ub  hear  her  view  of  the  case : — 

"  Anarchy  reduced  to  principle,  and  power  become  the  price 
of  insolence  to  the  throne  and  to  religion—- disorder  delivering 
'^P  to  a  destructive  scourge  entire  populations— the  almost 
consummated  loss  of  the  rich  possessions  in  the  new  world— 
tJie  public  fortune  dissipated — the  most  subversive  doctrines 
openly  preached :  some  faithful  subjects  array  themselves  for 
t^e  defence  of  their  Sovereign,  and  this  Sovereign  forced  to 
Proscribe  them.  Abroad,  the  sad  spectacle  which  is  presented 
in  the  countries  which  the  artizam  of  the  troubles  of  Europe 
nad  destined  to  be  the  prey  of  Revolution.  Last  year,  the 
"two  Sicilies  on  fire,  and  the  Allied  Powers  constrained  ta 
place  there  legitimate  power  under  the  edj^es  of  their  arms, 
piedmont  convidsed,  and  endeavouring  to  propagate  revolt 
^n  the  north  of  Italy,  and  provoking  the  same  Intervention 
^nd  the  same  assistance.  Assuredly  it  is  impossible  that 
such  a  state  of  things  should  not  excite  the  regrets  and  the 
inquiries  oiall  the  European  powers ^ 

"This  frank  note,"  says  the  French  Plcnipotentijiry,  the 
historian  of  the  Congress,  "dissipated  all  fears  relative  to 
the  war  with  Spain."  The  fears  of  the  French  Government 
^^ere  lest  the  war  sliould  be  rendered  inevitable — those  of 
the  French  Plenipotentiary  lest  it  should  not  be  made. 

The  next  step  was  to  propose  the  withdi'awal  from  Madrid 
of  the  Representatives  of  the  other  powers  befw^e  that  of  France. 
This  was  to  be  a  concerted  nieaaure, '  taken  by  the  Allies 
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who  had  promised  only  to  support  and  follow  France  when 
attacked.  This  carried,  it  is  next  proposed  to  send  separate 
Notes  justifying  the  rupture.  As  France  was  not  yet  to  come 
to  her  rupture,  the  composition  of  these  Notes  was  for  Austria 
and  Prussia  a  rather  difficult  enterprise :  the  first  harps  on 
Piedmont,  the  second  is  full  of  apprehension  for  war.*  Eussia, 
however,  hits  the  blot,  and  buries  the  weapon  to  the  hilt. 

"  France  has  seen  herself  oompelled  to  confide  to  an  army 
the  care  of  her  frontier,  and  perhaps  she  will  have  equally  to 
confide  to  it  the  care  of  causing  provocations  to  cease  of  which 
she  is  the  object." 

Those  whose  judgments  await  results  may  conceive  that 
the  cautious  and  guarded  terms  of  the  early  conununications 
of  Austria  and  Prussia  Were  a  disguise,  and  that  their  real 
dispositions  were  revealed  in  their  subsequent  acts.  How, 
indeed,  could  it  be  possible  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
they  should  be  changed,  on  the  most  important  affair  of 
Europe,  from  one  settled  course  to  another  exactly  the 
reverse  P  But  what  portion  of  this  statement  is  not  liable  to 
the  same  objection  ?  What,  for  instance,  more  incompre- 
nensible  than  that  the  French  Minister  should  have  been 
opposed  to  the  war,  and  have  forbidden  his  agents  to  make  any 
report  on  the  affairs  of  Spain  ?  Those  who  allege  such  impro- 
prieties, know  not  the  magic  of  the  human  mind,  nor  the  sorcery 
of  the  powerful  spirit  over  the  weak.  Itussia  had  at  Verona  the 
kings  and  statesmen  of  Europe  brought  within  her  reach,  and 
placed  in  the  veiy  palm  of  her  hand.  The  balls  being  together 
on  the  table,  she  could  make  the  points  off  them,  and  win  the 
game  without  dropping  the  cue. 

She  proposed  from  France  to  the  Conference  what  the  French 
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(Test  eUe  qui,  par  la  contagion  de  bcs  principes  et  de  ses 
exemples,  et  par  ks  intrigues  de  ses  principaux  artisans,  a  cr^  les 
rcTolutions  de  Xaples  et  du  Piemont." — Austrian  note. 

"  Ueffet  inevitable  de  tant  de  desordres  ae  feit  surtout  sentir  dans 
rnlteraiion  des  rapports  entre  TEspagne  et  la  France.  L*iixitation 
qoi  en  r&ulte  eat  de  nature  i  donner  les  plus  fortes  iJarmes  poor  ll 
paix  entre  les  deux  royaiimes." — J^r%9tiam  note. 
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GoTernment  never  projected ;  she  induced  the  Conference  to 
leply  to  the  proposal  so  as  to  bring  consequences  which  they 
Beyer  anticipated.  Associating  herself  to  their  action,  she  in- 
terpreted their  act  in  words  which^  not  daring  to  repudiate 
them,  they  had  to  accept  as  their  own.  She  misled  Austria 
and  Prussia  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  French  Ministry 
through  the  treachery  of  its  agent,  and  represented  to  the 
French  Ministry  their  extorted  consent  as  a  coercion  I 

The  tardy  protestation  of  England,  which  at  the  commence- 
ment would  have  nipped  the  system  in  its  bud,  came  then  but 
to  vex  and  exasperate  M.  de  Yillele,  and  to  furnish  Russia 
with  the  occasion  of  launching  at  England  an  insolent  defiance 
in  the  name  of  the  "  Continental  Alliance." 

All  this  may  be  gathered  from  the  published  documents 
hut  beyond  these,  we  are  in  possession  of  still  more  surprising 
niaterials. 

To  what  a  pass  has  diplomatic  secrecy  reduced  the  human 
race  and  understanding,  when  the  phrases  of  an  intriguer 
couched  on  a  sheet  of  paper  can  inflict  on  the  world  tortures 
and  desolation,  such  as  in  former  times  would  have  required 
the  irruption  of  savage  hordes,  or  the  rare  and  terrible  phe- 
nomenon of  a  conquering  genius.  The  following  passage  bears 
its  own  comment : — 

"  In  order  to  render  intelligible  the  different  parts  of  the 
Congress  of  Verona,  it  is  now  necessary  that  I  should  give  an 
account  of  my  private  correspondence  with  M.  Yillele.  It  will 
^e  seen  that  the  Verona  correspondent  (himself),  by  a  natural 
connivance  with  his  own  desires,  exaggerates  the  desire  of  the 
sovereigns  for  the  war,  with  the  exception,  as  we  have  already 
said,  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  I*  sought  to  fix  the  deter- 
mination of  the  President  of  the  Council,  for  his  ideas  were 
ks8  fixed  than  mine,  upon  an  enterprise  with  which  I  asso- 
ciated the  safety  and  honour  of  Prance.  I  was  not  Minister  or 
foreign  Affairs,  and  there  was  not  the  least  appearance  that 
I  should  soon  be  called  to  exercise  the  functions  so  worthily 

*  M.  de  Chateaubriand  always  uses  the  word  im* 
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filled  by  the  Dnlce  de  Montmorency.  But  I  flattered 
myself  that  if  I  could  get  my  plan  adopted  by  M.  Villele, 
that,  on  my  return  to  London,  I  should  be  able  to  contribute 
to  render  the  execution  of  it  more  easy,  by  standing  so  well 
with  George  IV  and  with  Mr.  Canning." 

The  reader  may  be  curious  to  see  some  fragments  of  this 
correspondence. 

"Verona,  Slst  Oct. — ^The  despatch  of  M.  de  Montmorency 
will  carry  you  to-day  nearly  the  conclusion  of  the  Spanish 
affairs  in  the  sense  of  your  instructions.  To-night  we  have  a 
Conference  to  consider  the  means  of  making  known  to  Europe 
the  dispositions  of  the  alliance.  Bussia  is  well  disposed  to- 
wards us  (La  Russia  est  aimahle  pour  nous),  Austria  serves 
v&  in  this  question,  although  she  be  for  the  rest  all  English. 
Fmssia  follows  Austria.  The  desires  of  tlie  Power,s  are  stronglif 
in  favour  of  a  war  with  Spain.  It  is  for  you,  my  dear  friend^ 
to  see  if  yon  ought  not  to  seize  this  occasion,  perhaps  unique, 
of  replacing  Erance  in  the  rank  of  military  powers — of  re- 
oecreditiTtg^  the  white  cockade  in  a  short  war,  almost  without 
danger,  and  towards  which  the  opinion  of  the  royalists  and  the 
army  strongly  pushes  you.  All  Continental  Europe  will  be 
fof  yo«,  and  England,  if  she  take  offence,  will  not  even  have 
time  to  lay  hold  of  a  colony.  As  to  tlie  chambers — success 
covers  evenfthing.  To  destroy  a  focus  of  Jacobinism,  to 
establish  a  Bourbon  upon  the  throne,  by  the  hands  of  a 
Bourbon,  are  results  to  overbalance  all  secondary  considera- 
tions ;  and,  after  all,  how  are  we  to  get  out  of  our  present 
position  ?  Are  we  eternally  to  keep  an  army  of  observation  at 
the  foot  of  the  IVrenees  ?  Can  we,  without  exposing  our- 
"Selves  to  the  hisses  and  contempt  of  all  parties,  send  back  our 
soldiers  some  morning  to  their  garrisons." 

"  20th  November. — ^Do  not  believe,  my  dear  Mend,  that  in 
speaking  of  the  *  advantages  of  this  war,'  I  do  not  feel  the 
serious  consequences  it  might  bring.  England  softens  her- 
self, and  appearrs  at  this  moment  less  opposed  to  the  interests 
of  CofUinental  Europe^  but  if  our  fleets  were  long  in  activity, 
and  if  Russian  soldiers  were  put  in  motion,  the  double  jealousy 
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of  OUT  insular  neighbours  might  be  re-awakened.  Yon  are 
therefore  quite  rigUt  not  to  precipitate  yourself  blindfold 
into  hostilities  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  calculate  all  the 
chances,  &o. 

"  I  must  tell  you,  my  dear  friend,  a  thing  wliich,  however*. 
will  not  pain  you.  You  are  accused  hera  to  tlu  man  who 
doei  aU  (or  rather  the  man  to  whom  everything  that  is  done 
is  attributed)  of  extreme  moderation.  I  have  been  enveloped 
AS  your  frieod  in  this  charge,  I  have  been  therefore  treated 
coldly,  because  I  was  suspected  of  wishing  to  look  twice 
before  precipitating  my  country  into  the  chances  of  a  war 
that  might  become  European ;  and  then  it  happens  that  I 
alone  have  remained  Constitutional,  when  no  one  will  hear  of 
Constitution.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  Take  all  this  in  pa» 
tience  and  in  pity ;  however,  after  the  departure  of  M.  de 
■Montmorency,  I  will  play  a  nobler  part. 

''I  perceive  already  the  symptoms  of  favour  to  come; 
above  all,  will  I  succeed  if  you  write  to  me,  and  if  it  is  known 
that  I  am  i/our  m<m^  for  whilst  iinding  some  fault  with  your 
prudence  there  is  the  highest  idea  of  your  capacity.  Ah 
reste,  I  must  tell  you  in  this  long  letter,  that  I  write  with  a 
flowing  pen,  that  Austria  and  Prussia  are  by  no  means  ardent 
for  the  war,  and  if  you  should  be  ao  disposed,  it  would  be  vety 
^wiy  to  cause  obstacles  to  be  started  on  the  part  of  the  Gabi« 
nets  of  Vienno  and  Berlin. 

"  PosTSCEiPT. — WTiatever  be  the  resolution  qf  tJie  Council 
<lf  the  Tuikries,  the  other  Cabinets  seent  determined  to  send 
'  their  Notes  and  withdraio  their  Jgentsfrom  Spain." 

*'  Verona,  28tli  November. — We  are,  it  appears  to  me,  in 
^  most  difficult  position ;  whatever  we  do  here  is  pleasing 
to  no  one,  France  acts  by  constraint  (a  la  main  forces) ; 
Russia  is  dissatisfied  because  we  do  not  go  far  enough; 
Austria  hos  moved  only  that  she  might  not  come  to  a  rupture 
^ith  Russia ;  Prussia  trembles  at  the  least  disturbance ;  and 
Eiiglatid  opposes  everything.  .Whilst  we  fancied  we  had 
eucceeded  iu  doing  something  at  Verona,  the  real  business 
was  managed  elsewhere.     We  see  now  the  caujae  of  the 
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violent  notes  of  the  Buke  of  Wellington.  *  *  *  It  is  there* 
fore  not  a  simple  war  with  Spain,  but  a  possible  one  with 
England." 

Now  let  ns  turn  to  M.  Yillele:  on  the  same  day,  but  is- 
answer  to  the  previous  Postscript  he  writes : — 

*'  28th  November. — ^I  see  that  it  is  upon  tjs  that  will  roll 
the  whole  weight  of  the  determination  with  respect  to  Spain. 
I  have  no  objection  if  they  give  us  both  the  balls ;  but  if  it 
18  only  one  we  are  to  have,  I  am  not  to  be  seduced  by  the 
appearance  of  so  much  honour.  The  whole  matter  rests  on 
tie  Notes  ofEussia,  Frussia,  and  Austria,  If  their  contents 
are  of  a  nature  to  bring  a  rupture,  it  is  clear  that  we  shall  be^ 
immediately  in  war,  or  in  a  state  so  like  it  as  not  in  reality 
to  have  any  choice  to  make. 

**  At  the  end  of  the  year  I  shall  have  twenty-five  millions 
in  hand,  all  expenses  paid — ^Why  should  these  unhappy 
external  affairs  oome  to  trouble  such  prosperity  ?" 

The  measures  of  England  having  irritated  M.  Viflele,  he 
writes,  on  the  5th  of  December,  a  most  important  letter,  in 
which  he  expatiates  on  the  needlessness  of  the  course  in 
which  they  were  engaged,  gives  expression  to  his  suspicion 
that  they  were  played  upon,  and  of  his  fears  of  the  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  the  extreme  party  in  Spain,  in  France,  and 
throughout  Europe.  He  recoils,  however,  from  any  measure 
which  would  wear  the  appearance  of  concurrence  with  England, 
but  is  terrified  at  the  idea  of  separating  from  the  Allies.*  He 
therefore  implores  the  French  Plenipotentiaries  to  obtain  from: 
the  Allies  that  their  Ambassadors  should  not  be  withdrawn 
from  Madrid,  and  that  the  ultimate  decision  should  be 
remitted  to  a  Conference  at  Paris.  He  concludes  his  earnest 
and  supplicatory  letter  in  these  terms : — 

"May  it  please  God,  for  my  country's  sake  and  for 
Europe's,  to  cause  them  to  desist  from  a  resolution  which, 

*  On  the  one  side,  it  would  be  frightful  (affreux)  for  us,  and  wfr 
oould  not  resolve  upon  such  a  step,  to  separate  ourselves  from  tho 
Emperor  of  Bussia, — to  imitate  whom  ?  the  only  power  whom  we 
have  reason  to  mistrust, — ^England. 
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with  profound  coxiTictioii»  I  announce  beforeliand  as  about  to 
eompTomiM  the  safety  of  France  herself." 

To  the  opinion  of  this  statesman  I  must  add  a  passage 
ooncurrcntly  written  by  Mr.  Canning : — 

*'Le&7ethe  Spanish  Revolution  to  bum  itself  out  within  its 
own  crater.  You  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  erup- 
tion if  you  do  not  open  a  channel  for  the  lava  through  the 
Pyrenees." 

M.  de  Chateaubriand  answers  from  Yerona  on  the  night  . 
of  the  20th  December  :— 

"As  soon  as  I  received  your  letter  of  the  6th,  I  had  with 
Prince  Metternicli  this  morning  a  conversation  of  the  last  im- 
portance. The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  also  granted  me  an 
audience,  and  this  generous  Prince  spoke  to  me  for  more  than 
an  hour  with  an  interest  for  the  Eling  and  for  France^ truly 
admirable.  In  two  words,  the  three  Powers  will  not  withdi*aw 
their  notes  and  will  despatch  them  to  Madrid,  granting  us, 
however,  a  few  days  to  act  with  them  if  we  be  so  disposed." 

Here  ends  the  Congress  of  Verona. 

*lt  results  from  this  correspondence,"  says  M.  de  Chateau  * 
briand,  **  that  M.  YiUele  and  I  had  each  of  us  a  fixed  idea : 
I  wanted  the  war,  he  wanted  peace ;  and  I  attributed  to  all 
the  Allies  the  sentiments  of  Alexander,  and  told  the  President  * 
of  the  Council  that  the  strongly  pronounced  wish  of  all  was- 
for  the  war.  M.  de  Montmorency  was  also  for  the  war,  but  he 
^  altogether  another  object,  and  his  opinions  were  openly 
expressed.  1  clothed  my  determination  under  doubts,  and 
feu%d  that  in  revealing  too  much,  I  should  spoil  all." 

It  is  here  necessary  to  remark  that  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
^d  not  share  in  the  more  enlightened  opinion  of  the  present 
^y  in  respect  to  Russia,  and  held  her  to  be  neither  stupid 
^OT  weak.  In  a  work  in  which  he  avows  his  entire  devotion 
to  her  chief,  he  admits  her  to  be  most  subtle,  powerful,  and 
ambitious ;  he  speaks  of  the  Emperor  as  "  the  Potentate  ta 
whom  Napoleon  had  bequeathed  Europe,^*  His  avowed  purpose 
is  to  restore  the  military  power  of  Prance,  to  make  her  "  a 
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V9e/iil  aUi^  to  Bu$aia"  ia  the  acoomplifihment  of  tliat  prophecy. 
He  and  his  colleagae  received  each,  as  oompenaation  for  the 
iDgratitude  of  their  countiy,  a  pension  from  the  £mperor  of 
25,000  francs.  But  M.  de  Chateaubriand  was  a  reli^ous 
man,  and  had  published  on  "  The  Genius  of  Christianity." 


I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  inserting  a  letter  of 
Mr.  Canning  to  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  written  after  the 
matter  was  decided,  and  to  the  last  person  in  the  world  on 
whom  it  was  worth  while  to  expend  paper  and  ink.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  how  completely  the  man  of  genius,  desti- 
tute of  the  sense  of  action,  and  conversant  only  with  ideas 
and  words,  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  intriguer. 

"  London^  January  21st,  1823. 

*'I  think  these  changes  unfortunate,  but  still  I  do  not 
despair  iftfou  contmite  to  he  for  peaeCy  and  {fyour  jwt  estimate 
of  the  dangers  of  war  to  IVance  does  not  yield  to  your  behef 
of  its  facilities,  and  your  anticipation  of  its  glories ;  but  I 
own  some  of  your  topics  alarm  me  more  than  your  Deasonings 
tranquillise  me  upon  that  point. 

"  When  I  speak  of  the  dangers  of  war  to  France,  do  not 
suppose  that  I  undervalue  her  resources  or  power.  She  is  as 
brave  and  as  strong  as  ever  she  was  before.  She  is.  now  the 
richest,  the  most  abounding  in  disposable  means,  of  all  the 
states  of  Europe.  Here  are  all  the  sinews  of  war,  if  there 
be  the  disposition  to  employ  them.  You  have  a  million  of 
sdidiers,  you  say,  at  your.  call.  I  doubt  it  not ;  and  it  is 
double  the  number,  or  thereabout,  that  Napoleon  buried  in 
Spain.  You  consider'  a  "  premier  succes  au  moins"  as 
certain.  I  dispute  it  not.  I  grant  you  a  French  army  at 
Madrid.  But  I  venture  to  ask,  what  then  ?  If  the  Kjng  of 
Spain  and  the  Coi-tes  are  by  that  time  where  thej  infallibly 
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inTI  be,  in  tlie  •  Tsla  de  Leon/  I  see  plenty  of  war  if  you 
onee  get  into  it,  but  I  do  not  see  a  legitimate  beginning  to 
it;  nor  an  intelligible  object.  You  would  disclaim  to  get  into 
such  a  war  by  the  side-door  of  an  incidental  military  incur- 
•ion;  you  would  enter  in  front  with  the  cause  of  war 
blazoned  on  your  banner.  And  what  is  that  cause  P  Is  it  to 
be  learned  from  the  notes  and  despatches  of  four  Continental 
Powers?  or  from  M.  de  ViUcle's  only?  Is  it  vengeance 
for  the  past,  or  security  for  the  future  P  You  disclaim  the 
fonner,  no  doubt,  but  how  is  the  latter  to  be  obtained  by 
war?  I  understand  a  war  of  conquest;  I  understand  a  war 
of  succession, — a  war  for  the  change  (on  the  one  hand),  or 
the  conservation  (on  the  other)  of  a  peculiar  dynasty.  But 
a  war  for  the  modification  of  a  political  Constitution,  a  war 
for  the  two  Chambers,  and  for  the  extension  of  the  regal  pre- 
rogative— a  war  for  such  objects  as  these  I  really  do  not 
understand,  nor  do  I  conceive  how  the  operations  of  it  are 
to  be  directed  to  such  an  end.  You  would  not  propagate 
La  Charte  as  Mahomed  did  the  Alkoran,  or  as  in  the  earliest 
part  of  your  Revolution  France  did  the  Rights  of  Man.  Con- 
sider, is  there  not  some  forbearance  on  the  part  of  Spain  in 
not  throwing  these  things  in  your  teeth  P  Might  she  not, 
when  informed  that  her  change  of  Constitution  had  not  been 
bloodless,  desire  that  it  should  be  compared  with  1789  and 
1792-3?  Might  she  not,  when  accused  by  Russia  of  a 
forcible  change  of  government,  remind  the  Emperor  Alexander 
of  the  events  which  preceded  his  own  accession,  and  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit  which  made  over  Spain  to  Buonaparte? 
Might  she  not  speak  to  Prussia  of  promises  of  free  Insti- 
tutions made  by  a  King,  antt  violated  ?  Might  she  not  accept 
Prince  Metteniich's  appeal  to  the  former  union  of  Spain  and 
Austria,  and  turning  to  us  (if  we  took  part  in  the  lecture) 
say  that  she  was  ready,  like  England  in  1688,  to  preserve 
her  laws  and  liberties  by  a  small  change  in  the  reigning 
dynasty,  and  to  place  an  Austrian  Prince  with  enlarged 
powers  upon  her  throne  ?     Surely  the  discussions  with  which 
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the  war  lias  been  prefaced  are  as  hazardous  as  the  war  itself. 
Consider  before  what  an  audience  you  plead.  How  many  of 
their  passions  are  tigaiu.st  you  1 — ^how  few  of  their  sympathies 
are  with  you !  *  *  *  And  do  you  make  war  to  free  such  a 
monarch  from  all  restraint  ?  And  do  you  hope  to  have  man- 
kind with  you?" 


I  i^ 
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CHAPTER  VIL 
Invasion  of  1823. 

On  entering  the  Spanish  teiTitory,  the  Due  D*Angoul6me 
Issued  a  proclainatiou  (2(1  April),  which  opens  in  the9e 
words : — 

*^  The  King  of  France,  in  withdrawing  his  Ambassador  from 
Madrid,  hoped  that  the  warning  would  have  recalled  the 
Spanish  Government  to  more  moderate  sentiments.  Two 
months  and  a  half  have  passed,  and  I  lis  Majesty  has  awaited 
in  vain  to  see  an  order  of  things  established  in  Spain  com- 
patible with  the  secui'ity  of  its  neighbours." 

The  Note  of  the  French  Government  which  had  preceded 
the  recall  of  the  Ambassador  contained  the  following  passage ; 

"The  Government  of  His  Majesty  will  not  hesitate  to  seek 
guarantees  in  more  efhcacious  dispositions  for  the  protection 
of  the  material  interests  of  France,  should  they  continue  to  be 
compromised,  and  should  she  lose  the  hopes  of  an  ameliora- 
tion, which,  with  pleasure,  she  awaits  from  the  sentiments 
^hieh  have  so  long  united  the  Spaniards  to  the  French  in  a 
sage  liberty." 

Such  were  the  hopes  in  which  she  awaited  the  two  month* 
and  a  half  spent  in  active  preparation  for  Invasion,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  provocation  which  she  had  tranquilly  endured 
for  two  years,  and  which  Invasion  her  King  from  the  throne 
had  the  year  before  declared  that  "  malevolence  alone"  could 
suspect. 

The  Due  D*Angoulcme  having  with  laconic  vagueness 
explained  the  grounds  of  the  Invasion,  thus  exposes  the  con- 
duct he  is  about  to  pursue : — 

*'  Spaniards — everything  wiU  be  done  for  you  and  toith  you, 
--The  French  are>  and  only,  will  be  your  auxiliaries; — ^your 
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own  flag  will  alone  wave  over  yonr  cities; — the  provinces 
that  my  soldiers  shall  traverse,  will  be  administered  in  the 
name  of  Ferdinand,  by  Spanish  authorities: — we  do  not 
pretend .  to  impose  upon  you  laws,  we  only  desire  to  restore 
to  you  order." 

Three  days  before  the  date  of  the  Duke's  Proclamation, 
another  had  appeared,  also  issuing  from  the  French  territory; 
it  contained  these  words : — 

"  Spaniards,  to  you  belongs  the  glory  of  exterminating 
the  Eevohitionary  Hydra. 

"The  Provisional  Junta  of  Government  declares  that 
Bovereignty  resides  entirely  in  the  King,  and  emanates  from 
him. 

"Spaniards,  your  Government  declares  that  it  does  not 
recognise,  and  holds  as  null,  all  the  public  and  administrative 
ftcts,  as  well  as  the  measures  of  a  Government  established  by 
Eebellion,  and  that  consequently  it  temporarily  re-establishes 
things  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  previous  to  the  7th 
March,  1820." 

The  place  from  which  it  was  dated,  and  the  concurrent 
transmission  of  the  two  Proclamations,  prove  the  connivance. 
At  a  subsequent  period  the  French  Government  attempted 
to  exculpate  itself  by  its  inability  to  restrain  the  Patty  it  had 
placed  in  power,  without  exposing  its  troops  to  the  fuiy  of 
a  reaction.  But  of  what  further  violence  could  it  be  guilty? 
The  proclamation  of  the  Duke  was  not  his  voluntary  act,  nor 
one  to  which  he  had  assented, — it  was  sent  to  him  only  at 
the  moment  that  it  was  to  be  published,  and  with  pressing 
orders  that  the  publication  should  not  be  delayed  an  hour  * 

*  "The  Duo  d'Angouldme  found  at  Toulouse  the  members  of  the 
BX-regency  of  Uigel.  He  received  them  very  coldly,  and  only  «* 
private  persons.  He  showed  attention  only  to  the  Baron  d'E«>Ie«> 
l}ut  whether  it  was  that  his  opinions  had  undergone  a  change,  or 
that  he  had  been  overreached  by  some  intrigue,  it  is  certaiA  that, 
in  direct  contradiction  with  his  moderate  ideas,  a  provisional  junt* 
made  its  appearance  on  the  6th  of  April  at  'Bayonne,  composed  of 
Sgoia^  £bo1,  and  ^kxmez  Calderon,  and  which,  without  wai^g  ^ 
](now  whanoe  its  power  came  to  it^  or  who  it  represented,  ^''^ 
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The  oBly  oottne  was  th«  appointment  of  the  Dnc 
B'Angoul^e  as  Lieutenant-General  of  the  kingdom,  antil 
the  dose  of  the  expedition.  The  political  cironrostances  of 
the  ommtiy  Nndeied  this  imperatiye,  and  it  praseuted  no 
adflUDistratiTe  difficulty  even  of  detail,  the  municipal  bodies 
haviag  there  the  entire  manegement,  and  standing  distinct 
from  the  Cortes  and  their  system.  Whilst  the  issue  remained 
iiaeertain,  there  was  absolntely  nothing  for  a  general  govern* 
meat  legitimately  to  do. 

Taro  savage  fiictions  stood  in  ftice  of  each  other:  hoia 
could  France  restore  order  if  not  by  standing  as  a  moderator 
between  themP  To  aimoanee  that  her  armies  shall  advance 
as  stalking  horses,  for  the  vengeance  of  a  prescribed  minority, 
was  a  device  to  accumulate  obstacles  hi  their  van,  to  surround 
the  mareh  vrith  dangers,  and  to  mark  their  track  with  the 
^bdetion  of  a  eivH  war.  To  tell  the  one  party  that  the 
door  of  vengeance  was  open,  was  to  shnt  against  the  other 
the  hope  of  reconciliation,  and  to  bring  upon  the  army  a  fate 
rimihur  to  that  with  which  it  threatened  Spain.  Had  the 
design  been  executed  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  planned, 
100,000  Brenehmien  would  have  marched  to  their  graves  5 
Spain  would  havo  been  a  chaos  of  convulsion,  of  which  the 
counterpart  would  soon  have  appeared  in  France  herself;  and 
the  Russian  troops,  which,  as  we  learn  from  M.  de  Chateau- 
hriand,  were  to  be  put  in  motion,  would  have  foimd  their 
concerted  destination. 

However,  the  Spaniardis  are  not  a  reading  people,  and 
they  had  made  up  their  minds  upon  the  matter  in  a  manner 
▼hich  Shakspeare  has  anticipated  in  the  words,  "  A  plague  on 
both  your  houses."  The  Due  d'Augoul^me  was  hailed  as  a 
liberator ;  the  French  troofps  were  everywhere  received  with 

>&ttiioed  from  that  day  by  declaring  null  erery  act  Binoe  the  7th  of 
^rch,  1820 ;  and  that  declaration,  although  calculated  seriously  t» 
injure  the  cause  of  restoration,  and  to  produce  the  worst  effects  in 
JWce,  was  not  the  less  sanctioned  by  the  proclamation  of  the 
^nce-Gkneralissimo  at  Oyarzun  on  the  9th  of  April.'* — Mar,  de 
^iraflores. 
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open  anus ;  tbe  Corfce^  fled  without  striking  a  blow ;  every- 
thing was  remitted  into  the  hands  of  France ;  everything 
expected  from  her  neutrality,  moderation,  generosity,  and 
wisdom.  The  accomplishment  of  those  ardent  desires  for 
the  well-being  of  Spain,  of  which  France  was  the  ^^ent,  but 
all  Europe  the  source,  was  now  at  hand,  and  the  Spanish 
people,  while  disarming  by  its  bearing  the  suspidons  of  the 
Northern  Powersj.  had  given  to  itself  irreffiagible  titles  to  the 
sympathies  of  the  French  people,  and  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
French  Govemtaent,  by  the  touching  confidence  with  which 
they  had  remitted  their  deStinici  into  her  hands.  At  this 
moment,  the  field  was  bare ;  no  cloud  had  come  over  the 
mind  of  the  nation ;  the  rapidity  of  events  had  carried  atten- 
tion away  from ,  the  Junta,  and  shortness  of  time  had  not 
recalled  it  to  their  acts.  But  on  the  day  before  entering 
Madrid  w^s  issued  thfe  Proclamation  of  Alcovendas,  con- 
verting the  Junta,  with  the  addition  of  two  imbecile  and 
obnoxious  names,  into  a  EEGekcy. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  admit  into  our  minds  the  value  of 
this  term.  The'  character  of  inviolability  belongs  to  a 
Sovereign  precisely  because  of  the  higher  sphere  in  which  he 
moves,  whence,  himself  uninfluenced  by  zeal  of  theory  or 
lust  of  profit,  he  moderates  and  restrains  these  passions, 
disturbers  of  communities.  What  is  it  to  invest  with  such  a 
quality  persons  taken  from  the  midst,  and  in  this  ease  akeady 
rejected  from  the  mass,  by  failure  of  their  faculties,  or  ab- 
horrence of  their  character  ?  To  these  men  are  then  given 
Ministers  to  countersign  their  acts,  French  armies  to  execute 
their  decrees  or  guard  their  persons,  and  the  heir  of  the 
French  Crown  to  insult,  as  evidence  of  their  dignity.  A 
million  of  French  bayonets  are  in  the  rear  ready, at  their 
call,  and  the  moral  influence  and  physical  arms  of  another 
million  of  Enssians,  if  requisite,  *'  to  muzzle  the  Monster  of 
Bevolution,  and  to  establish  the  Empire  of  tlie  Laws  and 
Order."  Such  a  measure  was  never  planned  at  Madrid — such 
a  scheme  never  invented  at  Paris  :  its  parentage  belongs  to 
a  latitude  more  fertile  in  vigorous  conceptions. 
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It  waa,  of  course,  reqaisite,  not  only  that  the  scheme 
«houId  not  come  from  Paris,  but  also  that  it  should  be  beheld 
issuing  from  Spanish  soil.  This  was  still  found  to  be  im- 
practicable. Some  Institutions  did  survive  the  Constitution 
of  1812,  and  were  extant  even  at  Madrid  itself:  these  were 
the  two  Councils  of  Castile  and  of  the  Indies,  which  had 
not  taken  to  flight  with  the  Cortes.  On  them  was  to  be 
imposed  by  tmtriieiUma  from  Paris  (how  was  Paris  so  well 
informed?)  the  duty  of  engendering  the . Kegency.  They 
positively  had  the  hardihood  to  declare  "  that  they  could 
^d  no  precedent  to  authorise  such  a  step,  either  in  the  laws 
or  usages  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  or  in  the  histories  of  the 
Regencies  that  had  been  established  during  minorities  or 
interregnums."  They  do  not,  however,  object  to  their 
I*resident8  being  members  of  it  when  it  is  established.  Upon 
this  the  French  are  obliged  themselves  to  father  the  act, 
find  a  Decree  Issues,  which,  after  naming  the  persbns,  declares 
the  Begency  constituted — 

**1n  THB  NAME  OP  HlS  MaJESTY  THE  KiNO  OF  FrAKCE, 
MY  SOVBBBIGN  AND   UnCLE." 

r 

It  is  signed  Louis  Antoinb,  and  countersigned  Db 
Maktignac,  the  Ambaasadoi*  of  France. 

The  Regency  speedily  makes  a  declaration  of  principles,  and 
announces  (Proclamation  of  the  4th  June)  that  it  will  not 
listen  to  the  voice  of  passion,  and  "  that  it  well  knows  how  to 
nse  the  power  confided  to  it  to  prevent  persecution  and  excess." 
But  events  soon  gave  the  interpretation  of  these  words,  and 
as  their  motives  afforded  nothing  abstruse  to  public  curiosity, 
that  curiosity  tiransferred  itself  to  Paris,  where  the  contradic- 
tion between  words  and  deeds  was  at  once  interesting  and 
enigmatic.  The  coincidence  with  the  Court  of  Ferdinand  VII, 
during  the  Conspiracy  of  the  Isla  de  Leon,  was  not  indeed 
recalled,  however  deserving  of  recollection ;  but  as  then,  at 
Madrid,  everything  Was  referred  to  a  "secret  infhience,"  so 
'WHS  now  everything  attributed  to  an  *'  occult  government**  at 
-  Paris.  In  both  cases  the  public  instinct  had  been  true,  but 
in  neither  was  the  public  reason  exerted. 

Si 
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As  to  tke.dispoaitions  of  the  Due  d'AngoulSme  tlieve  could 
be  no  doubt,  and  he  commanded  the  army — by  that  army 
alone  could  the  Eegency  exist  for  an  hour :  the  provinces  of 
the  East,  West,  and  South,  were  still  nominally  under  the 
rule  of  the  Cortes.  If  the  Eegency  played  false  to  its  Com- 
mander, it  must  have  done  so  at  its  own  peril — ja  peril  too 
gi-ave  to  be  incurred,T— or  by  intelligence  with  Paris.  In  that 
case  the  agents  of  the  secret  Government  would  be  acting  in 
opposition  to  the  responsible  Ministry  in  France  aud  the 
Commander  of  her  armies  in  Spain.  Let  us  look  at  their 
acts :  a  couple  will  suffice. 

Within  a  week  of  the  Proclamation,  a  Decree  issued  for 
arming  the  \iltra  faction,  under  the  title  of  **.cQrp»  of  voluntary 
royalists,"  a  body  that  soon  rivalled  the  StreMte  ;of  Ivan  the 
Terrible. 

On  the  27  th  June  a  Decree  appeared  without  a-  jparallel) 
even  in  revolutionary  I'rance,  entitled  "  M>r  ^^rificaium  (^ 
civil  servantsy*'  by  which  every  person  employed  for  the  pre- 
vious three  years  ^t  was  soon  afterwards  extended  to  the 
military  also)  was  subjected  to  an  examination,  by, a  secret 
tribunal,  as  to  whether  or  not  he  had  done  ox  «aid  anything 
"  by  which  the  servants  of  the  King  and  ihB^^iogd.came  may 
have  suffered."  There  was  no  method  of  procedure  laid 
down  ;  every  method  was  good ;  all  information  was  available, 
and  all  proceedings  secret.  The  body  thus  affected  is 
numerous  beyond  the  limits  of  English  conception,  and  even 
of  French  calculation  :  the  multitude  of  clerks  is,  in  fact,  the 
master  grievance  of  Spain  :  there  was  not  one  of  this  hody 
jiot  affected  to  one  or  other  fiaction,  because,  in  fact,  they 
constituted  the  factious  dass.  But  this  decree  struck  aot 
alone  antagonists ;  eveiy  one  of  them  from  that  hour  was  aa 
accused  person,  without  knowledge  of  the  accusation,  without 
opportunity  of  defence.  Servility  became  the  br^ad  of  the 
public  servant,  the  fear  of  delation  his  compaaaion.  The  vipes 
4of  men,  or  even  their  weakness,  the  jealousies  pf  vicinage,  the 
<jompetitions  ,of  self-lov^  were  worked  into  the  tissue  of  ci«il 
power,  transmitted  into  patriotism,  and  gratified  .uudeir  the 
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form  of  public  zeal.  You  will  find  the  description  of  such 
tlkingi  in  the  pages  of  Tacitus,  but  it  was  a  native  Despot  who 
enforced  them  on  Rome.  Here  ten  times  ten  thousand 
prizes  were  held  out  to  invention,  and  who  shall  count  the 
solaces  for  pique  ?  But  in  the  novelty  of  circumstances,  the 
advantage  was  not  possessed  of  professional  informers,  and 
in  town  and  pitj,  in  village  and  hamlet,  they  were  separated 
from  the  neighbour,  the  relative,  the  dependant,  and  the  friend, 
^y  an  uncertain  and  meandering  line. 

Bat  the  Duo  d'Angouleme  could  not  suppress  his  indigna- 
tion, and  he  issued  a  Proclamation,  in  which  he  declared  him- 
self the  arbiter  of  contending  parties,  and  resolved  not  to 
^w  the  triumph  of  France  to  become  the  triumph  of  faction, 
^he  French  Minister  is  furious ;  he  instantly  writes  to  the 
Ambassador,  whom  he  had  ordered  to  be  "  King  of  Spain,'* 
to  nullify  by  every  means  the  Proclamation  of  the  Prince : 
his  words  are— awtor^ir  le  coup.  The  Prince  had  to  submit 
to  the  humiliation  of  an  explanation,  which  was»  in  fact,  a 
retractation. 

Did  the  French  Minister  really  believe  that  a  republican 
lection  and  the  destruction  of  the  French  would  have  be^i 
tbe  consequence  of  this  step  P  By  no  means.  In  his  private 
communications  now  published  he  describes  it  as  having 
produced  the  "best  effects,  even  amongst  the  corps  of 
royalists,  who  complain  that  by  punishing  the  constitutional 
troops  who  had  laid  down  their  arms,  new  enemies  are  con- 
stantly raised  to  tliem."  Thia  is  no  after-tbouglit ;  it  is 
^ttcai  nine  days  after  the  Decree,  namely,  on  the  17th  of 
August.  Again,  ten  days  later  he  writes  to  the  Ambassador 
at  Afadrid,  who  had  been  sending  him  all  the  absurd  gossip 
of  the  Puerta  del  Bole,  as  follows  :— 

*'You  hay^  been  listening  to  the  cries  of  the  Spanisk. 
loyalists  and  to  the  comploiiits  of  diplomatic  agdnts,  enemies 
of  Prance.  Yoti  have  not  seen,  as  I  hiive  here,  the  answers 
of  the  Commandants  of  the  Fortresses,  who  all  decliare  that 
they  art  desirous  of  strrendering  themselves,  but  are  pre** 
vented,  l^ecause  in  laying  down  their  arms  they  would  bfr 
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imprisoned  and  massacred  by  the  orders  of  ilie  JRegency.  Tou 
have  not  seen  the  reports  of  the  cruelties  of  Merino  and  the 
other  royalist  chiefs,  and,  consequently^  you  have  not  been  in 
a  state  to  judge  of  the  effect." 

Can  it  be  believed  that  the  sentence  immediately  following 
is  this :  ^^Une  seule  ordonance  a  tout  gate? '* 

The  only  act  of  the  Prince  was  that  Proclamation:  it 
was  directed  against  the  only  danger  that  France  had  to  fear — 
the  ofdy  business  in  which  the  Kegency  was  engaged. 
•  I  subjoin  a  Spanish  statement  of  the  case,  from  the  intro- 
duction to  the  Marquis  of  Miraflore's  valuable  collection  of 
State  Papers : — 

"  In  six  short  weeks  this  change  has  been  effected,  so 
powerful  were  the  means  and  so  instant  the  agents,  tlie  Due 
d'AngoulSme  having,  in  the  mean  time,  remained  a  passive 
spectator,  restrained  by  that  same  occult  influence  which 
had  already  not  only  coerced  his  judgment,  but  compromised 
him  in  its  own  measures.  His  patience  was  at  last  exhausted, 
and  he  fulminated  against  the  regency,  on  the  8th  August, 
the  Decree  of  Andujar.  On  this  a  howl  arose  from  the  cluhs 
and  journalists  of  Madrid,  and,  far  more  important,  a  whisper 
came  to  him  from  Paris.  He  had  dared  to  take  at  length 
a  step,  according  to  his  pledge,  to  an-est  excesses  and 
vengeances.  He  had  dared  to  take  measures  for  the  safety  of 
his  army,  thereby  compromised.  He  had  dared  to  endeavour 
to  keep  faith  with  those  who  had  laid  down  their  arms  by 
Compact  with  Prance,  and  on  the  condition  of  an  Amnesty, 
and  he  was  consequently  bearded  to  the  face  by  the  regency 
and  its  minions,  threatened  with  the  resistance  of  the  armies 
of  Spain,  in  case  he  attempted  to  withdraw  from  their  lusts 
the  victims  of  their  vengeance.  He  was  told  by  the  rabble  of 
the  streets  of  Madrid  that  he  had  attacked  Spanish  indepen- 
dence, and  it  was  notified  to  him  from  Paris  that  *  vengeance 
vas  a  customary  Jiaiit  of  the  Spanish  nation;'  that  he  had 
exceeded  the  powers  with  which  he  was  invested,  mistaking 
the  views  of  the  King's  government ;  that  his  act  would 
seriously  cojnpromise  it  in  face  of  the  Northern  Powers/* 
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The  easy  march  of  the  French,  so  contrary  to  all  expccto- 
tion,  brought  to  the  clearest  demonstration  two  truths* 
The  first,  that  the  party  of  the  Cortes  had  no  root :  the 
second,  that  the  Eoyalist  party  had,  if  possible,  still  less,  for 
it  had  been  expelled  by  that  very  Government  which  vanished 
before  the  French.  The  Spaniards  are  the  proudest  of  people, 
and  the  ablest  to  resist  a  foe;  but  France  was  their 
friend,  or  they  expected  her  to  be  so.  Tliey  looked  to  being 
rescued  by  her  out  of  the  hands  of  200,000  brawling 
Philistines^  who  had  got  hold  of  them  as  a  Dragoman  does 
of  a  traveller,  or  an  Ambassador. 

The  grave  and  important  part  of  the  matter  is,  however, 
the  insight  it  aifords  into  the  causes  of  the  present  condition 
of  Europe,  and  into  the  working  of  its  governing  system. 
The  Minister  of  one  power  here  appears  acting  for  another, 
who  is  kept  out  of  view.  To  serve  this  foreign  master, 
he  had  accepted  every  consequence,  and  employed  every 
means,  even  to  the  last.  What  the  urgency  was  that  impelled 
him,  may  be  estimated  from  the  obstacles  against  which, 
apparently  unaided,  he  had  to  contend — the  aversion  of 
his  colleagues,  the  exasperation  of  England,  the  opposition 
and  disgust  of  the  agent  whom  he  employed, — no  less  a  person 
than  the  heir  to  the  French  Crown^  in  face  of  the  anticipated 
contingency  of  a  general  triumph  of  Revolution,  and  a  Musco- 
vite occupation  of  France.  The  path  was  too  intricate  to 
have  been  hit  by  chance, — the  difficulties  too  great  to  have 
heen  conquered  by  accident, — the  consequences  too  appalling 
not  to  have  been  avoided, — the  results  too  evident  not  to  have 
heen  foreseen. 

That  Minister  was  no  longer  M.  de  Villele,  but  M.  de 
Chateaubriand,  suddenly  transferred  to  the  Foreign  Office  at 
^aris,  and  dismissed  sk)  soon  as  the  Spanish  operation  was 
completed. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

Quadrtiple  Treaty. 

The  Decade  does  not  elapse  without  a  new  convulsion ; 
Preach  troops  are  again  crossing  the  Bidassoa,  not  as  foes 
but  friends,  and  this  time^  according  to  the  original  scheme 
of  Chateaubriand^  wearing  the  Spanish  oockade.  But  in  the 
meantime  the  colours  had  changed.  It  is  no  longer  in- 
violable right  to  succession  that  had  to  be  maintained, — it  is 
no  longer  to  support  a*King  against  a  Constitution,  but  to 
maintain  a  Queen  set  up  by  one.  Strange  reflections  might 
be  suggested  by  such  events  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  other 
planets,  but  in  this  earth  they  are  not  extraordinary.  England, 
who  was  so  decidedly  convinced  in  1823  of  the  guilt  and 
folly  of  interference  in  the  affairs  of  neighbours,  is  now  en- 
gaged with  France  in  this  same  scheme,  and,  indeed,  has 
seduced  her  into  it.  This  is  a  matter  which  admits  of  no 
discussion;  if  not  seen  at  a  glance  it  cannot  be  seen  at  all. 

Now  what  had  we  to  expect  ?  Time  had  passed  his  band 
over  the  wounds  of  former  strife,  and  covered  even  the  cica- 
trices :  mutual  jealousies  had  ceased  between  England  and 
Erance ;  they  admitted  community  of  political  interests,  and 
a  new  bond  had  arisen  between  them, — ^that  ©f  similarity  of 
opinions  in  regard  to  government,  and  of  Institutions.  Was 
it  pos.sible  then  to  conceive  that  both  should  concur,  or 
that  even  one  should  undertake,  any  foreign  ojperation  not 
unmistakeably just,  profitable  and  necessary;  or  that  the 
freedom  of  the  people  should  suffer  any  measure  to  be  u^de^ 
taken,  except  after  the  fullest  exposition  and  the  freest 
consent  ? 

This  union  of  the  nations  was  not  merely  one  of  sympathy, 
it  also  involved  the  profoundest  political  objects;  it  was 
at  once  an  enjoyment  and  a  security.  It  must  have  been 
their  first  care  to  preserve  these  blesttngs,  and  therefore  to 
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avoid  tlie  rock  on  which  their  amity  had  been  fbrmeriy  ship- 
wrecked. That  rock  ^rae  Interference.  Nothing  could  occur 
directly  between  them  to  impair  their  good-will,  and  of  all 
foreign  waters  of  which  they  had  to  steer  dear,  the  ohief 
"nrcre  those  of  Spain.  In  the  East  the  positive  encroaclimcnts 
of  a  third  Power  might  excuse  in  this  respect  misjudg- 
ments,  and  even  rectify  the  effects  of  errors;  but  in  tlie 
Peninsula  there  was  no  safety-valve,  there  was  no  lightning 
conductor ;  and  so  sure  as  either  moved,  and  so  doubly  suro 
when  both  combined,  was  the  great  alliance  of  the  West 
ruptured. 

I  speak  not  here  of  the  general  sense  of  a  nation  unapplied 
to  a  particular  case;  I  speak  not  of  an  abstract  sense  of 
right,  unadopted  as  a  specifio  conclusion,  by  influential  states- 
men.  Intervention  as  a  Principle  had  been  judged — Spain 
as  a  field  had  been  excluded.  Not  to  multiply  quotations, 
I  will  refer  for  England  to  the  declaration  of  the  then 
Minister  for  Poreign  Affairs,  that  the  "Principle  of  Non- 
intervention was  sound,  and  ought  to  be  held  sacred ;"  and 
for  Prance  to  that  of  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  that  "  the  Govern- 
ment when  sought  to  pursue  a  polioy  of  influence  (he  refen'ed 
to  Spain)  played  the  part  of  a  dupe,  and  prepared  for  itself  a 
Wvest  of  difficulties."  Both  declarations  were  received  in 
the  respective  Senates  without  a  dissentient  whisper,  and 
^ith  every  sign  that  men  can  give  of  satisfaction. 

My  first  knowledge  of  this  transaction,  although  a  year 
subsequent  to  the  signature  of  the  Treaty,  was  derived  from 
the  King  of  England  himself.*  "When  pointing  out  the 
absence  of  all  action  on  our  part  in  face  of  Russia's  activity 

*  I  have  no  hesitation  in  mentioning  the  circumstance,  as  it  was 
Bottled  with  his  best  friend.  Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  that  the  whole  of 
the  transactions  in  which  the  King  had  taken  part,  in  reference  to  the 
^Ast,  should  be  made  public ;  and  shortly  heSom  his  doath  there  was 
transmitted  to  me  a  mass  of  letters  for  tliat  purpose,  oompletuig  the 
Bsiies  with  those  already  in  my  possession.  The  execution  of  this 
plan  has  been  delayed,  partly  in  delicacy  to  certain  individuals  still 
^y^  partly  fi:om  tha  indifference  prevailxng  in  regard  to  such 
Jfiatters. 
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everywhere,  his  Majesty  replied,  "  There  is  something  now 
preparing  which  will  be  a  heavy  blow  to  her."  I  remained 
silent  and  stupified,  apprehending  some  new  Treaty  like  that 
of  the  6th  of  July.  After  a  pause,  he  went'  on  to  say,  "We 
are  going  to  hit  her  in  Spain."  "  Into  what  hole  have  you 
fallen  I"  The  exclamation  escaped  me.  Out  of  this  con- 
versation arose  an  article,  afterwards  published  in  the  first 
number  of  the  *  British  and  Foreign  Eeview,'  pointing  out 
the  necessary  consequence  of  this  Intervention,  to  be  tbt 
rupture  of  the  aUiance  between  England  and  France  whicli  it 
afterwards  produced,  and  further  indicating  Bussia  as  the 
only  possible  source  whence  the  idea  could  have  come. 

It  may  appear  at  first  sight  unwarrantable  to  place  on  the 
same  line  the  diplomatic  parchment  of  1834,  and  the  warlike 
sword  of  1823.  But  in  truth  the  pen  was  the  weightier 
instrument  of  the  two ;  the  object  and  effect  were  in  both 
cases  the  same.  The  restoring  of  an  expelled  Faction,  and  the 
re-invigorating  of  a  struggle  on  the  point  of  cessation,  equally 
prolonged  confusion.  Though  an  Army  was  employed  in  the 
one  case,  and  a  Treaty  in  the  other,  that  Treaty  was  an  aUiancs 
and  an  engagement;  it  involved  the  employment  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  Allies.  By  it  England  and  France  concurred 
to  effect  what,  in  1823,  France  undertook  to  do  alone,  in 
«pite  of  England.  If  corresponding  results  did  not  follow, 
it  was  not  that  power  was  wanting.  Mercenaries  and 
auxiliaries,  supplies  and  arms,*  were  indeed  furnished,  but 
they  were  administered  with  care  and  in  moderate  doses. 

The  Invasion  had  been  prompted  by  no  French  interest, 
tmd  had  originated  in  no  decision  of  the  French  Grovenmient : 
yet  for  the  transaction  there  was  an  explanation,  and  it 
was  accepted  at  the  time.  Whatever  use  a  Cabinet  placed 
beyond  the  circle  of  Europe's  habits  and  principles  might 
make  of  Eevolution,  or  of  the  fear  of  it,  still  it  was  not 
the  less  true  that  such  fears  did  exist,  and  that  they 
were  very  real  and  pressing.     It  having  been  stated  (and 

*  A  quarter  of  a  million  stand  were  sent,  and  scattered  so  as  to 
arm  both  parties. 
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believe^  by  M.  YiUele*  that  France  had  sent  an  army 
to  the  Tagtts  to  avoid  having  to  send  one  to  the  Rhine, 
the  value  of  the  reason  remained  indeed  open  to  dis- 
cussion, but  the  fact  was  unquestionoble.  For  the  Treaty 
of  1834,  no  such  pretext  as  this  is  to  be  found.  The  Go- 
vernment of  Madrid  was  endeavouring  to  put  down  an 
insurrection  of  a  fortieth  part  of  the  population,  inhabiting 
provinces  not  integral  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  an  annexed 
domain.  They  had  taken  up  arms,  as  they  possessed  by  Treaty 
the  right  of  doing,  in  consequence  of  the  infringement  of  their 
laws.  There  was  here  nothing  to  alarm  any  foreign  Govern- 
ment or  faction ;  there  was  indeed  no  association  possible 
between  the  parties  jn  Spain  and  the  opinions  of  Europe, 
unless  by  changing  the  parts.  Nothing  could  be  more 
?epubHcan  than  the  followers  of  Don  Carlos,  nothing  moro 
tyrannical  than  the  Constitutionalists  of  Madrid. 

Supposing  that  any  neighbouring  and  benevolent  Govern- 
ment had  desired  to  put  an  end  to  these  troubles,  nothing 
^vaa  easier.  The  Madrid  exchequer  was  empty,  save  of  de- 
bentures J  the  arsenal  was  exhausted,  except  of  the  swords 
of  Roland  and  the  Cid,  not  available  on  the  occasion ;  their 
armies  were  destitute  when  not  defeated;  there  was  no  heart  to 
their  cause ;  the  insurgents  paraded  the  Peninsula,  and  once 
ini$i;ht  have  entered  Madrid.  A  friendly  adviser  would  have 
had  every  weapon  on  his  side ;  indeed,  they  could  not  get  on 
without  aid,  and  the  question  was  opened  by  their  requesting 
it.  T/iei^  obtained  it.  Those  who  enabled  them  to  go  on 
could  not  have  wished  them  to  desist,  and,  it  is  to  be  inferred, 
had  prompted  them  to  begin.  This  is  just  what  had 
liappened  before;  the  only  difference  is,  that  the  "occult 
Government"  is  now  in  London. 

The  only  way  to  deal  with  the  case  is  to  consider  what  in 
*  ham  fide  transaction  must  have  been  the  reply  of  the 
Sntish  Cabinet  to  this  demand  for  aid  from  that  of  Madrid. 

"  The  embarrassments  experienced,  and  the  dangers  appre- 
hended by  the  Cabinet  of  Madrid,*'  it  must  have  said,  "  are  the 
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consequences  of  its  own  acts  in  violating  tlie  rigMs  of  domains 
of  the  Crown  secured  by  Treaty.  No  just  Grovemment,  and 
no  enlightened  people,  can  look  with  favour  upon  such  pro- 
ceedings, and  least  of  all  the  people  and  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain. 

"  The  Government  of  Great  Britain  cannot  accept,  as 
relevant  to  the  matter,  the  arguments  into  which  that  of 
Madrid  has  been  pleased  to  enter.  That  Government  may 
be  perfectly  in  the  right  respecting  the  value  of  a  representa- 
tive form  of  Government,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Biscay  may 
be  wholly  in  the  wrong  in  injecting  the  share  in  the  general 
representation  that  is  offered  them  ;  it  may  equally  be  true 
that  the  usages  and  privil^s  of  these  provinces  are  not 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  this  age,  but  neither  were 
they  in  accordance  with  tl^at  of  Charles  V,  Philip  II,  or 
Philip  V,  as  estimated  at  Madrid. 

"  This  appeal  to  the  Government  of  His  Majesty  is  more- 
over singularly  timed.  The  present  Administration  accepted 
office  for  the  purpose,  amongst  others  of  a  similar  nature,  of 
carrying  into  effect  the  maxims  of  free  trade,  long  professed 
by  the  liberal  party.  This  Administration  is  actually  engaged 
in  restoring  municipal  ft'eedom  to  the  boroughs  of  England. 
Both  principles  appear  to  be  expressed  and  contained  in  the 
form  of  rights  in  the  ancient  Spanish  word  *  Puero,'  which 
the  Biscayans  are  actually  in  arms  to  defend,  and  the  troops 
of  Her  Catholic  Majesty  engaged  in  putting  down.  The  aid 
of  the  English  Government  is  thus  sought  for  the  purpose  of 
extinguishing  in  Biscay  the  very  system  which,  by  seeking 
to  establish  at  home,  it  evinces  its  desire  to  sec  extended  to 
the  rest  of  Spain. 

"  England  is  a  commercial  nation^  her  chief  external  object 
is  to  break  down  the  barriers  that  oppose  the  free  circulation 
of  trade.  The  grounds  of  her  recent  differences  with  Spain 
have  been  the  system  of  commercial  restriction  which  the 
influence  of  England  has  been  exerted  to  remove,  as  an 
injury  to  her  own  trade,  and  as  also  a  drawback  to  the  pros- 
perity of  Spain ;  and  you  expect  England's  aid  in  extending 
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Custom  HouBe  lines  to  provinces  free  hitherto  by  immemorial 
Mage  nnd  by  solemn  Treaty  1  Those  liberties  of  the  subjects 
of  Her  Catholic  Majesty  become  thus  rights  of  Ilis  Majesty's 
subjects,  and  England  can  no  more  siilcr  them  to  be  invaded 
by  the  Crown  of  Spain  than  it  could  by  th(i  Crown  of  France. 

"  If  the  objects  sought  by  the  Spanish  Government  were  as 
legitimate  as  they  are  illegitimate ;  if  they  were  as  conducive 
to  its  repose  as  they  are  the  reverse ;  if  they  were  as  con^ 
genial  as  they  are  repugnant  to  the  sympathies  of  the  British 
nation  and  its  present  Government ;  if  they  were  beneiiciai  af 
they  are  injurious  to  British  interests  and  rights — still  woul4 
it  be  impossible  for  the  British  Government  to  take  any 
part  in  differences  between  the  Crown  of  Spain  and  its  subjects. 
England  has  no  ground  of  war  with  the  Basque  Province*  if 
tbeir  belligerent  rights  be  recognised ;  and  if  not,  what  the 
Spanish  Government  requires  would  be  legal  only  after  a 
Declaration  of  war  against  the  Crown  of  Spain  itself. 

"  But  that  Intervention  which,  in  every  case,  would  be  i| 
crime,  would  further,  in  that  of  Spain,  be  a  folly,  and  nothing 
would  more  prejudice  the  parties  in  whose  favpur  Interveflition 
was  exercised,  than  that  Intervention  itself." 

These  latter  sentences  are  not  hypothetical,  they  are  the 
words  of  the  I>uke  of  Wellington  addressed  to  the  Allied 
Sovereigns  at  Verona. 


The  first  question  is :  why  did  the  English  Government  nofc 
^dopt  thi?,  the  natural  course?  We  are  left  without  any 
answer.  The  second  is :  why  did  it  select  that  which .  it 
followed  ?  It  gained  nothing  by  the  course  it  did  adopt,  and 
it  could  gain  nothing ;  it  lost  much,  and  that  loss  could  not 
tut  have  been  an4;icipated :  it  sacrificed  lives  a^d  mxwiey.; 
but  it  acquiral  no  influence  ^n  Spain  *.  it  failed  to  obtain  .a 
<^ommelcial  Treaty,  and  t4ie  Colony  of  Gibraltar,  up  to  this 
period  admitted  to  the  coasting  trade  of  the  Peninsuln,  was 
excluded.  But  the  signal  loss  incurred  was  that  of  the  good- 
will of  France  -,  dragged  by  England  into  med^atjqn^.  a.nd  thej> 
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tdarmed  at  tlie  unscrupulous  measures  proposed,  thougli  not 
consigned  in  the  Treaty,  Louis  Philippe  turned  for  support  to 
the  Northern  Alliance,  called  into  existence  by  the  "  Constitu- 
tional League  of  the  West." 

Where  then  are  we  to  look  for  the  origin  of  the  Quadruple 
Treaty,  save  in  that  Cabinet  which  alone  has  profited  by  it? 
the  sam^  which  concerted  the  Conspiracy  of  the  Isla  de  Leon, 
and  managed  the  Conference  of  Verona. 

The  reader  may,  perhaps,  be  surprised  to  find  no  mention 
of  Don  Carlos.  The  reason  is,  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  transaction.  The  Lisurrection  was  not  raised  by  him ;  it 
merely  availed  itself  of  him.  Li  any  other  portion  of  the 
Peninsula,  the  title  of  the  Prince  might  be  a  good  ground 
for  Lisurrection,  only  it  was  not  used  as  such :  in  the  Basque 
Provinces  it  could  be  none.  The  "  Lord  of  Biscay"  is  the 
de  Jkcto  king  of  Spain,  fulfilling,  of  course,  tie  conditions 
attached  to  the  lordship.  There  alone  the  question  of 
kingly  title  could  not  be  entertained,  and  there  only  could 
be  entertained  that  of  provincial  right.  The  question  of 
succession,  as  regards  the  remaining  provinces,  was  wholly 
distinct  from  that  of  forill  of  Government.  The  Constitution 
had  been  established  under  Ferdinand.  However,  consti' 
tution  and  succession,  fiieros  and  legitimacy  were  so  mixed 
together,  that  the  whole  field  was  covered  with  a  mist, 
which  changed  to  a  mirage,  and  presented  to  the  eyes  of 
Europe  the  reflection  of  its  own  lanes  and  alleys  ;*  but  the 
illusion  was  for  the  vulgar  only.  Those  who  directed  affairs 
knew  in  1834,  as  well  as  in  1823,  that  "neither  party  had 
any  roots."    The  attempted  subversion  of  the  Basque  Pro- 

*  I  had  at  Bajonne  a  discussion  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Insurrec- 
tion, in  presence  of  some  of  their  supporters.  The  chiefe  had  assumed 
tiie  false  ground  of  hereditaiy  right,  not  only  in  consequenee  of  tb^ 
contaminating  contact  with  £uropeaoB,  bat  a]ao  in  tlie  hope  of 
ribbons  and  decorations.  On  coming  away,  one  of  the  memtMTS 
of  the  municipality  of  Bilboa^  who  before  had  his  mind  dosed  to  sll 
argument  by  respect  for  his  chie^  said  to  me,  '*I  now  see  that  wo 
lunre  been  rattled  like  dice^  and  sheared  like  atwep  !** 
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vinccs  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  disturbance,  as  afterwards 
shown  when  they  sent  off  Don  Carlos,  nor  would  lay  down 
their  arms  till  the  Convention  of  Bcrgara  reco^iscd  the  fueros. 

Tlie  complicity  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  with  the  Russian 
Cabinet  is  established  by  direct  evidence,  furnished  by  him- 
self: he  was  but  a  short  lime  in  office.  He  had  the  manage- 
ment  of  no  other  important  matter,  and  but  for  the  documents, 
which  he  has  himself  made  public,  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  prove  the  source  of  the  expedition,  and  impossible  to 
establish  his  guilt. 

The  Quadruple  Treaty  was  the  work  of  a  man  of  another 
mould,  capable  of  no  inadvertence,  who  never  speaks  save 
on  compulsion,  and  then  only  in  reference  to  the  occasion 
and  the  prejudices  of  his  hearers.  All  that  it  was  ever  requisite 
for  him  to  say  in  Parliament,  limited  itself  to  "  Don  Carlos,'* 
and  "  Constitution  :**  for  the  time  he  rendered  himself 
perfectly  secure  by  the  affectation  of  a  savage  hatred  against 
the  one,*  and  of  a  sentimental  affection  for  the  other ;  but  the 
organs  of  the  Government  could  not  be  so  reserved,  and  by 
them,  especially  the  Morning  Chronicle,  the  Treaty  was  attri- 
buted to  Talleyrand.f  In  the  shifting  grounds  assumed  at 
various  times,  this  credit  was,  when  the  Treaty  had  become 
popular,  withdrawn,  and  it  was  then  revealed  to  the  nation 
that  England  had  the  merit  of  having  produced  the  statesman 
who  had  engendered  this  vast  and  "truly  British  plan." 
When  at  another  time  it  fell  into  disrepute  as  having 
estranged  Prance,  then  it  was  boldly  charged  by  the  organ  of 
the  Poreign  Office  on  M.  Thiers.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
M.Thiers  exerted  himself  to  extort  the  consent  of  Louis 
Philippe  to  the  measures  proposed  by  the  English  minister, 
and  for  my  part  I  was  led  into  the  belief,  not  of  Thiers's 

*  In  the  rapidity  of  incidimts,  the  reader  may  have  forgotten  th* 
order  sent  out  to  Spain,  to  refote  aooesa  to  Don  Carloi  on  board  <ri 
<°7  BngliehVeeeeA,  even  if  flying  f(Mr  bin  life. 

i  TaUe^vaiid*B  aasent  wae  conveyed  in  a  note  in  the«e  terms,  anA 
these  alonet 
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suggestion  of  the  measuie,  but  ef  bis  zealous  ooncQirence  in 
it;  bowey^y  during  tbat  Minister's  recent  wit  to  Spain^ 
I  bad  the  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  truth.  When 
charged  with  bis  concurrence  on  this  occasi(X)«  as  having 
produced  all  the  subsequent  dangers  of  Europe,  be  answerecl, 
*'  Good  God  \  I  bad  no  loTe  of  the  Treaty,  but  I  yielded  to  it 
as  a  choice  of  eyils ;  the  English  aULance  was  e?eiything  to 
me,  and  it  was  to  be  bad  only  on  this  oondiiion.  I  did  not 
know  why  Lord  Pahnerston  was  so  bitter  about  it,  but  this 
I  did  know,  that  be  was  the  inevitable  man«'' 

FLoally,  the  Morning  Chronicle  treats  «is  with  a  cabinet 
jdchue  of  the  transaction,  in  which  with  the  laborious 
accuracy  of  a  Teniers,  the  various  groups  are  exhibited*  some 
in  the  market-place,  some  looking  out  at  the  window,  some 
fmtpryng  at  ihfi  dooT.  It  is  vamished  and  ftamed  to  hang 
up  as  a  peadtaU  to  that  other  picture  by  the  pencil  of 
Canning  of  the  expedition  to  Portogal.  dear  to  aU  lovets  of 
ait. 

*^On  Fnday  the  news  was  received;  on  Saturday  the 
Cabinet  was  called  together,  &c.'* 

**  On  Thucaday,  the  api^cation  £R>m  the  Spamsh  Minister 
was  received ;  on.  Friday  the  Council  sat ;  on  Saturday,  the 
adhesion  of  the  Minister  of  Portogal  was  obtained;  on 
Sunday  the  French  Ambassador  was  appfied  to,  kcJ* 

But  if  the  Minista  oould  thus  shuffle  off  the  Parliament 
and  the  puUic,  by  what  means  could  be  circumvent  lus 
ccdkagucs?  If  I  hadmci^the  testimany  of  WiUiamlV, 
BOW  dead,  it  might  be  a  Toy  dangerous  assertion  to  make 
that  be  bad  brought  a  bo4y  of  Enn^iish  gentkmen  to  4»BCia 
with  him  in  tlos  measure, — those  gentlemen  compiisiDg 
the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  party  who  had  sent 
Mr.  Adair  to  St  Prtersbuigh,  and  the  diicf  of  than  being 
Lurd  Gr^  bimiwtlf,  con^pKomised  in  that  loy  act,— <m  the 
giowMb  «r  ha  b^  a  btov  agmn^  Susia.  But  in  an 
inadvertent  moment  he  baa  himself  levcaM  the  hdL  ia 
en  aitkJe  in  the  3twitmf  Obnantrfr;  which^  of  aH  his  omtri- 
butions  to  the  pnsa^  is  the  oo^  one  which  has  been  bronglit 
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home  to  liim,  and  that  not  by  me,  but  by  another  journallsty 
and  on  grounds  wholly  irrespective  of  the  cause  of  my  present 
reference.  Meeting  a  charge  which  at  the  time  had  produced 
some  sensation,  he  writes  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  the 
16ih  of  January,  ISU. 

"  The  originator  and  aigner  of  the  Quadruple  Treaty  which 
wUhdreio  Spain  from  Uu^man  influence ;  the  statesman  who 
embarked  with  such  frankness  and  boldness  in  the  Consti-^ 
tutional  League  of  the  West;  a;u/  who,  on  the  Indus  and  the 
Jknube,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Dardanelles,  made  the 
boldest  stand  of  any  European  politician  against  the 
encroachments  of  Eussia  in  Europe  and  in  Asia— he,  *  *  * 
Bttssian  in  Soul  I'' 

I  might  here  ask,  what  had  he  to  do  with  OYerthrowing 
Ktnsia,  who,  in  regard  to  the  East,  had  declared  himself 
'  satisfied  with  her  declarations  and  conduct ;"  who,  in  regard 
to  Poland,  'had  declared  the  rigbts  of  the  Emperor  to  bo 
"undeniable;"  who,  in  regard  to  France,  had  broken  the 
English  Alliance?  But  we  are  past  inferential  conclu* 
^ions ;  here  is  a  fact  which  is  direct  and  incontrovertible ;  if 
the  object  in  Spain  was  to  oppose  Eussia,  why  was  it  kept 
secret?  If  opposition  to  Eussia  was  intended,  why  was 
Spain  selected  as  the  field  ?    What  are  the  results  ? 

When  tracing  the  plot  of  the  Congress  of  Yesona,  that 
vrltich  I  haft  to  state  every  Englishman  could  take  in  at  a 
glance,  but  no  Frenchman  admit,  or  codaiceive.  What  I  have 
88id  of  the  Quadmple  Treaty  will  be  equally  plain  to  the 
henchman  and  obscure  to  the  Englishman.  The  Spaniard 
^1  have  no  diflSioulty  in  apprehending  the  one  transaction 
^A  the  other. 


EaTTZZ 


Tif^ir^  J'li'^'  ':fn^ 


As  wmt  lEris  ^jszz^^^isl-^^  23*1  a^rosoaK  iar  tie  crils 
vf^,r*sA  r,^  Scafn.  \'j  217  ^'^titlipj.  we  Zsiss  of  vkick  diplo- 
Ki.it rczHj  22r!^lie  Ecr^e.  ind  3I:L5ee«T  ic  £15  5=rtLest  Calmuck 
X^jzrAs ;  zrA  -&  iL*  sazije  tizie  »  a  wx^lzlt  assfsst  the  enls 
wlixh  tht  13  asaia  sbo^.i :  -  izjiict.  I  r^Tie  pRsoued  to  Spaniards 


tf-i%  p:c:tir*  of  ti€  rs-zTLs  of  Wessoa  STstaas,  and  of  the 
v.'-r,  of  mo^em  ^erij*.  Pr::n  &  il-ev  zijiv  collect  that  the 
hyAj^X  mt^nigCBce  on  eartli  Las  deeply  pocdered  the  means 
of  decoTfipcfhi^  tliOT  c&uii;jy ;  that  bj  its  **  occolt"  command 
over  the  Western  Pentecratr,  gliamn^  wiik  the  tinsd  of  a 
Til!'  •'  ::d  a  Canning,  a  Welliiigtoa  and  a  Mctteniich,  and 
ala<5,  too,  of  a  Talleyrand, — it  has  converted  Spain  into  a 
Pandora's  box  for  Eorope. 

Can  any  reasonable  Spaniard  now  doubt  that  a  mabriags 
can  serve  Bussia  as  well  as  a  Constitution,  or  a  Succession? 
Let  your  proverbial  gallantry,  if  not  your  political  foresight, 
at  hiifit  forbid^  that  ladies  and  their  affections  shall  be,  because 
seated  on  or  near  your  Throne,  converted  into  cards  and  dice 
in  a  game  of  perfidy  and  fraud.  To  prevent  this  is  the 
en  si  est  of  things ;  settle  the  matter  at  home  ;*  allow  no 
diplomfttist  to  put  his  hand  in;  Fortmie  offers  a  solution 
without  doing  violence  to  Nature.  You  haoe  two  mamage' 
abU  princei. 


7S 
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Jl%,  1853. 

The  apprehensions  which  induced  me  to  di*aw  up  the  fore- 
going paper  have  been  verified  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
producing  a  war  between  England  and  France.  Out  of  the 
"Spanish  Marriages"  came  the  confiscation  of  Cracow,  and, 
within  a  short  time,  the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe  and  the  revo- 
lution of  1848,  on  which  the  Cossacks  entered  Hungary. 
To  that  field  I  now  pass  on. 

It  is  a  fact  here  deserving  of  record,  that  the  mutual 
exasperation  of  the  two  countries,  in  reference  to  the  Spanish 
marriages,  bore  upon  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  the  English 
Minister  asserted  had  been  violated  by  the  union  of  a  son  of 
Louis  Philippe  and  a  Spanish  princess.  This  Treaty,  as  that 
Minister  had  himself,  on  a  previous  occasion,  stated  in  Parlia- 
ment, had  ceased  to  exist,  having  lapsed  by  war,  and  not 
having  been  restored  at  a  subsequent  peace.  Had  the  author 
of  the  'History  of  Civilisation'  been  a  little  earlier*  ac- 
quainted with  this  fact,  there  could  have  been  no  quarrel  in 
184(7,  and  no  revolutions  in  1848. 

*  A  note  was  sent  to  the  French  Embassy  in  London,  inquiring 
ui  what  article  in  the  Treaties  of  Luneville,  Amiens,  or  Vienna^  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  had  been  restored.  It  arrived  two  hours  after 
the  note  of  M.  Guizot,  taking  ground  upon  the  Treaty,  had  beea 
^nsmitted* 
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HUNGARY. 


CHAPTEB  L 

Political  Value  of  Hungary. 

Cankikg  electrified  the  year  1826  by  a  quotaition  irom  the 
iBneid,  "  Celsa  fiedet  iBolus  arce/'  &c.  It  was  not  that  it  was 
channed  by  a  "calida  junctuia"  in  ^olm  and  England,  but  in 
Opinion  and  wind.  Por  war,  Ambition,  it  was  pereeiv^ed,  was 
no  longer  required ;  it  could  be  engendered  by  thoughts  akme ; 
^tirricanes  to  overwhelm  Empires,  and  tempests  to  subyeri 
Thrones,  could  now  be  evolved  from  tropes  and  metaj^ors. 

It  took,  however,  two  and  twenty  years  for  the  poetie  pro- 
position to  become  historical,  which  it  did  in  1848,  when 
the  Continental  Governments  were  blown  up,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  country  (Spain)  whence  had  been  derived  the 
explosive  matter.  The  man,  in  the  Eastern  tale,  who  let  the 
genius  out  of  the  bottle  was  only  alarmed  at  his  own  work ; 
Wt  the  nations  of  Europe^  when  they  had  ruptured  their 
^ags,  were  confounded  at  tliemselves :  after  a  wild  danoe  over 
^  and  dale,  they  hurried  back  again  to  shut  themselves  in, 
^nd  to  sew  themselves  up.  It  was  not,  however,  Canning^s 
■Solus,  who,  reversing  his  trident,  had  let  forth  Eurus  and 
Nothus ;  England  did  not  ride  the  whirlwind,  and  had  not 
keen  the  Merlin  of  the  storm.  It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  expected 
^  the  country  of  the  winds,  that  operations  should  be  very 
^trnct,  or  the  figure  of  the  genius  very  discernible ;  and  thu& 
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when  thunderbolts  do  fall,  the  startled  nations  may  attribute 
them  to  a  wrong  Jove. 

The  astute,  bat  earnest  Emperor,  Leopold  the  Second,  had 
elaborated  in  the  alchemy  of  his  German  brain  two  antagonistic 
Principles,  which  threatened  to  devastate  Germany  in  the 
accident  of  their  corporeal  collision, — as  he  ima^ned  them  to 
be  embodied  severally  in  the  neighbours  of  Germany  on  the 
North  and  on  the  West.  That  Umperor  consequenily  adjusted 
his  poKcy  to  meet  this  contingency,  and  thence  that  tempo- 
rising scheme  for  Hungary,  which  has  not  been  without  its 
influence  on  recent  events. 

Napoleon  too  had  his  notions ;  they  agre^  with  those  of 
Leopold  in  respect  to  number,  but  differed  in  character.  The 
German's  principles  were  Despotism  and  Anarchy;  the 
Corsican's,  Eevolution  and  Ambition.  In  the  first  case, 
Germany  was  only  to  be  victimised ;  in  the  second,  Europe 
herself  was  to  be  the  prize.  So  he  too  was  swept  from  the 
scene,  and  passed  away  as  a  myth,  only  that  he  left  behind 
him  a  wreck,  and  a  paradox.  He  bequeathed  Europe  to 
Ambition  (Alexander),  as  Leopold  had  prepared  Austria  for 
Despotism  (Paskiewitch).  As  for  his  prophecy  of  our  be- 
coming "  Eepublican  or  Cossack,"  what  child  does  not  now^ 
see  that  these  are  but  two  stations  on  the  same  road, — ail 
the  roads  lead  one  way :  "Empire'*  brought  the  Calmueks  to 
Paris ;  "  Constitution"  the  Baskirs  to  Pesth.  Thus,  whilst 
ihe  winds  of  '^S  were  blowing,  and  mankicd  was  engaged  in 
ascertaining  their  direction  and  estimating  their  effects, 
Bussia  leisurely  laid  one  mailed  hand  on  the  Imart  of  Austria, 
and  stretched  with  the  other  arm,  an  encircling  embrace  around 
the  Danish  Belt.  Here,  for  a  time,  pauses  the  epic,  whicii 
opened  at  Isla  de  Leon,  and  we  proceed  to  the  incidents  of 
the  Hungarian  canto. 

AVe  hate  heard  enough  that  the  inhabitants  of  Hungary 
are  M«^ars,  but  what  it  was  important  to  know,  and  what 
for  the  best  of  reasons  no  one  comprehends,  is,  that  the 
Magyar's  are  not  Europeans ;  this  truth  the  legislation  of  a 
hundred  Diets  and  the  rhetoric  of  a  thousand  Kossuths  cann-^t 
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pervert ;  it  is  a  fact  which  the  Camarilla  of  Viennn,  the  Porciga 
Office  of  London,  and  Field  Marshal  Prince  Faskiewitch  him* 
self  cannot  alter.  The  upper  basin  of*  the  Danube  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  region  of  the  winds,  and  owes  as  yet  no  fealty  to 
the  sceptre  of  ^olus.  Had  it  been  so,  the  chaos  of  the  conti- 
nent would  ere  this  have  been  reduced  to  the  order  that  reigns 
at  Warsaw ;  the  Hungarians,  like  the  Spaniards,  are  an  un- 
reasoning mass :  slow  in  Progress,  backwards  in  Civilization, 

Wars  in  the  West  lead  to  great  efiPusidn  of  blood,  but  to 
Httle  aUeration  of  frontiers ;  those  in  the  East  alone  deter* 
mine  great  results.  In  the  one  cose,  contest  is  a  mere  shock  of 
equally  powerful  arms,  or  equally  futile  doctrines;  in  the  other, 
it  is  a  tide  sweeping  on  to  dominion  for  a  thousand  year9. 
On  the  descendants  of  Attila  and  his  Seven  Hordes  liangs 
It  this  hour  the  future  fate  of  European  society ;  for  Poland, 
and  especially  Hungary,  though  subjugated,  stand  even  aa 
the  wreck  of  a  battered  wall  in  the  victor's  way. 

Identity  of  race  is  no  motive  for  political  union ;  but  when 
two  people  have  the  same  interests  and  the  same  enemies^ 
and  ha^en  to  be  of  the  same  race,  their  enemy  being  of  a 
different  one,  then  indeed  does  that  relationship  becomq 
profitable  and  noble.  The  Turks  are  slow  to  move,  and  not 
likely,  under  any  considerations  of  advantage,  to  unite  them- 
selves with  a  Christian  people.  But  their  ancient  associationa 
with  the  Hungarians,  acting  like  gravitation  on  inanimate 
bodies,  steadying  for  a  time  at  least  the  Eastern  bulwarks  of 
the  fabric  of  general  power,  afford  to  Europe  a  reprieve  and 
a  security  not  the  less  real  because  she  is  unconscious  of  its 
existence. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  fiercest  wars  have  been  carried, 
on  between  the  two  people ;  so  long  as  Hungary  stood  by 
herself,  so  long  as  the  ancient  line  of  monarchs,  or  the  elected 
sovereigns,  possessed  the  supreme  sway,  she  dreaded  the 
Turkish  power ;  the  very  ties  which  united  the  people 
rendered  that  hostility  aU  the  more  intense.  When  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  was  elected  to  the  throne,  the 
position  was  reversed.    Then  Austria,  the  Empire,  Germany, 
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and  tlie  West,"  became  for  Himgary  the  sources  of  dread  find 
fhe  causes  of  suffering,  and  she  turned  towards  the  Saltans 
as  to  Protectors.  This  change  occurred  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  Turkey  had  ceased  to  be  dangerous,  biit  was 
still  powerful.  It  was,  in  fact,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
defeated  competitor  of  Perdinand  (brother  of  Charles  V)  that 
ttie  Turks  invaded  Austria  and  besieged  Vienna.  If  Hungary 
did,  under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  preserve  her  ancient 
Institutions  down  to  these  evil  days,  it  is  to  be  attributed  to 
that  confidence,  no  less  than  to  that  Constitution's  inkersiit 
worth. 

So  long  as  this  latent  alliance  with  Turkey  imposed  on 
Austria  respect  for  the  Constitution  of  Hungary,  that  couiitiy 
was  the  main  strength  of  the  Emperor  at  Vientia :  its  support 
was  yielded  to  him  on  every  contingency,  not  by  a  bUfidl 
and  slavish  submission,  but  by  a  free  loyalty  of  the  people^ 
exercised  through  the  organ  of  their  legitimate  Kepresentatives* 
Maria  Theresa  was  enabled  to  maintain  the  seven  years'  war 
against  Prussia,  only  after  cai-rying  her  infant  son  to  the  "Dki 
at  Presburg,  and  entrusting  him  and  herself  ta  its  chival- 
rous guardianship.  Again,  against  Napoleon  was  Francid 
enabled  to  make  head  in  consequence  of  the  enthusia«ti(* 
declaration  of  the  Diet  of  Presburg  and  its  steady  refusal  to 
accede  to  tlie  overtures  of  France.  But  the^ircumstanc© 
peculiarly  bearing  upon  present  events,  was  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession.  The  Austrian  encroachments  had  at  that 
time  driven  Hungary  into  rebellion.  Louis  XIV  did  not 
neglect  the  occasion  thus  offered  to  him,  not  only  of  paralys- 
ing Austria,  and  depriving  the  Allies  (England  and  Holland) 
of  her  support,  but  of  subduing  the  Empire  itself  while 
securing  the  inheritance  of  Spain.  There  were,  however,  ihetf 
in  England,  not  Diplomatists  but  Statesmen :  Bolingbroka 
was  still  writing  despatches,  and  had  not  taken  to  essayS' 
The  Cabinet  of  St.  James  perceived  that  Austria  could  be 
no  Ally  if  Hungary  was  her  foe,  and  that  Huiigary  could  bd 
her  ftiend  only  on  one  condition, — ^the  preservation  df  hef 
rights ;  therefore,  on  being  applied  to  by  the  HutigatianN 
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it  hastened  to  ctSn  its  good  oflices,  which  were  eucoessfal  in 
a  settlement  of  difllerences  between  the  two  nations,  Hungary 
and  Aostria,  and  the  two  Sovereigns,  thongh  one  4)er8on» 
the  Xiny  and  the  Umperor,  Tliis  Treaty,  concluded  under 
the  mediation  of  England,  was  signed  at  SzathoMur,  in  1711. 

In  treating  of  Spain  in  1884,  we  could  find  no  reason  for 
England's  interference ;  in  Hungary,  in  1848,  we  are  equally 
destitute  of  a  reason  for  her  non*interferenoe ;  and  if  we 
accept  the  only  itoaeon  suggested  in  the  one  case, — that  of 
oppoeitkm'  to  Bnssia  where  no  Buisia  appeared^  we  can  only 
be  the  more  perplexed  in  accounting  for  the  other. 

Let  us  ooBsider  in  what  position  Hongary  w^  now  stand 
}o  Austria  in  any  future  war.  Let  us  take  the  cases  of  a 
rupture  with  Turkey,  with  France,  and  with  Russia. 

1.  The  sympathies  between  the  Turks  and  the  Himgarians 
were,  after  all,  one-sided.  The  recollections  enduring  in  the 
hearts  of  the  former,  had  in  the  latter  been  in  recent  times 
overlaid  by  their  connection  with  Europe;  thus  Austria, 
in  her  last  three  wars  with  Turkey,  found  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  from  the  Diet  its  contingent  in  troops  and  its  con* 
tribution  in  money.  Were  a  war  now  to  break  out,  she 
would  be  under  no  necessity  indeed  to  apply  to  Presburg 
for  a  contingent,  and  the  Hungarians  would  without  opposi- 
tion be  enrolled;  and  sent  forward  to  the  frontier.  Need  I 
ask  what  effects  would  follow  the  first  hostile  shot  ? — even 
if  the  troops  did  not  pass  over  to  the  Sultan,  Hungary  would 
nse  as  one  man,  to  shake  off  the  now  detested  yoke  of 
Austria. 

S.  The  Diet  of  Presburg,  which  declared  against  Louis  XIV 
and  Napoleon,  no  longer  existing,  the  first  symptom  of  a 
difference  with  France  would  force  Austria  to  send  all  her 
disposable  force  away  from  the  Ehine,  and  to  concentrate  it 
on  the  Danube.  In  such  a  vvar  Hungary,  would  no  longer 
he  the  right  hand  of  Austria,  but  the  principal  Ally  of  her 
enemy.  She  would  be  to  Austria  what  Poland  is  to  Russia, 
niultiplied  sevenfold. 

3.  Of  a  war  with  Russia  I  need  not  speak.     If  Russia's 
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•wliole  disposable  force  was  nequiied  to  bring  Hungary,  even 
after  an  exbausting  struggle,  mto  submission  to  Vienna,  how 
can  Austria  presume  to  stand  a  mome&t .  before  that  AUy, 
now  backed  by  the  Dependency  whicK'  her  own  arms  had 
before  reduced. 

Had  England  known  that  it  was  her  own  hand  which  had 
stifled  Poland,  Hungary  might  have  been  spared.  If  she 
oould  now  understand  that  itwas  again  her  hand  that  had  stifled 
Hungary,  Austria  and  Turkey  may  hereafter  be  spared.  I 
shall  make  the  endeavour  to  put  her  in  possession  of  this 
truth,  from  the  Blue  Books.  We  must  first,  however,  glance 
at  the  petty  treacheries  within,  by  which  anxuiea  were  led 
to  slaughter* 
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CHAPTEB  II. 
Events  in  Hungary. 

At  the  veiy  moment  of  the  dispersion  of  its  Govemmenl 
Enngaiy  was  achieving  at  Pakoad  its  first  nctory.  The 
vaunting  Xellachich  was  absolutely  beaten  by  a  handful  of 
men ;  he  signed  a  suspension  of  arms,  and  decamped  in  tiie 
night,  leaving  ten  thousand  of  his  rearguard  prisoners. 

The  Austrian  Government,  infuriated  at  the  murder  of  Count 
Lamberg  and  the  defeat  of  Pakozd,  declared  Jellachioh>  who 
had  been  so  easily  defeated,  and  so  ignominiously  driven  out» 
Lieutenant-General  of  the  kingdom,  and  reinforced  his  army 
with  the  garrison  of  the  capited.  A  sanguinajy  Insurrection 
at  Vienna  itself  was  the  result. 

The  Hungarian  army  had  pursued  Jellachich  to  the 
frontier;  there  it  halted,  waiting  legal  authority  to  cross* 
The  Diet  at  Vienna  gave  an  evasive  answer,  and  enabled 
WindischgratK  to  assemUe  and  dispose  his  forces  for  the  bom* 
bardment  of  the  city.  The  Hungarian. army  arrived  too  late, 
aiid  was  placed  by  treadiery  in  the  power  of  the  Austrians ; 
^  general,  Moga,  said  before  the  court  martial,  by  which 
be  was  afterwards  tried,  that  the  Austrian  generals  did 
^ot  hnow  how  to  take  complete  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
he  had  given  them. 

Kossuth,  on  the  field  of  battle  (Schwechat),  displaced 
^oga,  and  made  over  the  command  to  Gorg^y :  from  that 
boor  the  Hussian  Intervention  became  inevitable.  It  has 
i^eeu  supposed  that  the  treason  of  Gorgey  was. an  aftei^ 
thought :  I  have  it  from  Hungarian  officers  that,  at  that  very 
foment,  he  spoke  undisguisedly  of  the  futility  of  the  struggle}^ 

*  He  Iiad  personal  ties  with  the  establlAhment  of  the  Archdulte 
HiebaeL  Stratnge  ezpfonians  axe  attributed  to  liim,  which  ircc^ 
^^ttpreted  as  marks  of  genius*  as  thoie  of  Sseoheayi  vere  of  tnadipi^ 
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yet  it  was  ibe  offer  to  kad  tlie  troops  to  ^^eoBB  timi  indaeed 
Koascth  to  gxre  Idm  tiie  wnmand 

GoTgej  retreated  aemss  the  bamtieT,  foDovcd  hj  Win- 
discfagratz ;  both  amdes  then  lexnaioed  in  inactioA  for  weAs ! 
In  consequence  of  Go^g^'s  ihmt  whjiInmii  €i  the  necessity 
of  conoQitiation,  the  troops  were  cnflected  bam  ali  paits, 
ami  ^aeed  nndnr  kb  dimand.  WoidiHl^giitx  at  kst 
advanoed.  Gofgey  had  diawn  out  his  focas  o»  an 
HBi  Ihi  f  mn  dnicB  in  upon  cveiy  poial,  aaieoM 
har^} ;  he  JMuunced  to  the  Cotmuatafe  this  actian  as  s 
victors,  and  leticated.  Jint,  he  negktttd  to  tdka  tip  a 
peaAkiit  en  the  Lake  Xeoaedkry  from  whi^  he  coald  not 
harehcen  dido^ed;  next,  he  passed  thronch  Saah^  mt^ 
kcHa^  eqnaOy  the  iBfarenchniaits^  vla^  had,  aft  gmt 
expense,  been  thrown  ap;  thai  aYoidmg-  Ae  iiapn^ndUe 
poaitHMi  of  CuMom,  he  made  a  stiaj^t  eooane  to  Bade,  al 
i(  like  the  fhring  Scythian,  to  drawthe  Anslriana  en.  Fertzd 
adraneiiig-  with  aboat-  IS^OOO  men,  teaehed  Moor,  when 
66rgey  was  dBtaaft  about  Mcen  nuksy  snd  ipaHiw  saie  of 
aepport,  eng^^ed  the  adYanccd  gnasd  of  Win^sdigiata — 
he  was  h^  to  be  bealra.  Hiaadf  negkttnigtt^  Capita], 
ils  defcuLVST  ife  defenders^  and  the  I^mabe,  pacised  hty  8adi 
m  hffirried  i^t,  eiacmted  tte  town,  and  abudoiied  ikt 
delncef^theiFrBrandofthecaslfe.  Had  he  made  a  stand 
aaywheie,  he  woold  ha^e  been  joiacd  by  Ferta^s^  and  other 
larii  corps  then  on  their  march;  new  levies  warn  hnstdf 
being  iai»id,  and  the  anny  c^  20,000  bm»  ia  ^e  sooth  was 
tojonbma;  eyen  wbfle  his  aim?  was  at  the  hwrest 
it  coald  not  have  been  left  in  tiie  icar;  had  he  atood 
n^ere  IPHndiMbgiitz  conid  not  have  panetiafted  into 


7  had,  doraiv  his  retnat,  wriMm  to  tte  Committee 
oflMneefo  saj^Mt  he  cooM  notmsasetiie  safety  of  tbe 
aafRfcai  twnn^-fonr  hoaoR:  the  Di^,  in  eonaeqinanGe,  retkeJ 

He  mm  issued  a  BmbnitiMa*  in  whh^  he 

the  Did  wtt  afamidtMBW  Oft  anrv,  aad  dedtfcd 
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tttii  the  army  thenceforward  woald  act  for  itself.  This  appeal 
was  not  responded  to  by  the  soldiers. 

Then,  leaving  the  plain  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  he  carried 
Us  army  northward  among  the  mountains.  He  divided 
it  bto  two  corps, — one  of  10,000  men,  commanded  by 
Ouyon,  the  other  of  15,000,  which  he  headed  in  person. 
These  advanced  or  retreated,  for  it  is  difficult  to  define  his 
operations,  on  parallel  lines.  He  suffered  the  corps  of  Generals 
Simonich,  GoStz,  and  Jablanowzski,  to  enter  unopposed  by  dif* 
femit  passes,  and  was  pursued  by  them.  On  the  right  flank  he 
was  cut  off  from  the  plain  country  by  the  main  army  of 
Windischgr&tz  advancing  from  the  Danube  to  the  Theiss: 
9  front,  his  passage  was  barred  by  SchHck,  who,  entering 
from  the  north,  had  taken  up  his  position  along  the  line  of  the 
great  Gallician  road,  with  25,00Q  men,  and  occupied  passes 
which  it  was  supposed  100,000  men  could  not  force.  Gorgey 
had  always  kept  suspiciously  close  to  the  Gallician  frontier ; 
lie  had  been  deaf  to  every  appeal  from  Guyon  for  cooperation  i 
now  no  escape  was  left  him,  save  by  entering  Gallicia  and 
capitulating.  Then  it  was  that  Guyon,  at  the  battle  of  the 
Braniszko  pass,  unexpectedly  opened  a  passage  to  both  coi]ps ; 
Gorgey  allowed  Schlick  to  carry  off  the  remnants  of  his  army 
when  they  were  in  his  hands.* 

Obliged  through  Guyon* s  inconvenient  victory  to  effect  his 
jniiction  with  the  main  army  under  Dembinski,  he  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Kapolna,  where  the  Hungarians  were  deci- 
sively engaged  with  the  main  army  of  Windischgrtitz ;  he 
abandoned  his  post :  he  then  called  his  officers  together,  and 
deposed  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Next  day  the  action  was 
renewed  without  results ;  both  parties  retreated.  After  the 
first  day  at  Kapolna,  Windischgratz  had  written  to  announce 
too  hastily  the  utter  discomfiture  of  the  Hungarians,  and 
thereupon  was  issued  the  Proclamation  abolishing  Hungary 

•  This  action,  scarcely  paralleled  for  its  fortunate  audacity  and  it» 
""JportBiit  ccmsequenoes,  was  the  theme  of  coarBd  jokes  in  GOrgey'^ 
te&t  and  at  his  table. 
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as  an  independent  State.  Up  to  this  hour  the  Hungarians 
were  acting  by  virtue  of  the  royal  authority. 
*  Kossuth  now  decided  that  a  bold  push  should  be  made  on 
Tienna  with  the  main  force  under  the  command  of  Gorgey, 
sia'engthened  by  the  garrison  of  Comom,  leaving  10,000 
men  to  invest  Buda.  Gorgey  sent  against  Viemia  10,000, 
and  37,000  to  Buda,  of  which  7,000  were  cavaby.  After 
storming  several  times,  he  wrote  to  say  he  could  not  take  it. 
Kossuth  replied,  "  Since  you  have  sacrificed  Viepiia  to  Buda, 
at  least  take  Buda."  Gorgey  afterwards  accounted  for  the  loss 
of  the  occasion,  time,  and  men,  by  Kossuth's  intermeddling. 
He  then  managed  to  consume  week  after  week  in  inaction, 
till  the  Eussians  were  in  the  centre  of  Hungary.  This  was 
ihe  denoKement  of  the.  Drama,  and  its. action  thereafter  has 
little  interest.  . 

Narrated  of  some  former  time,  would  not  the  tale  discredit 
history  ?  Might  not  the  existence  of  Kossuth  and  Gorgey 
be  denied,  with  more  show  of  reason  than  that  of  Python 
and  Chimsera  ?  Their  motives  defy,  their  achievements  sur- 
pass, scrutiny  and  possibility. 

An  adventurer  is  taken  out  of  the  lower  gi'ades,  to  he 
made  General  of  an  army  by  a  country  lawyer,  who  has 
become  head  of  a  nation ;  this  army  is  the  sole  defence  of 
the  insurgent  nation ;  it  is  before  the  Capital  of  an  Empire, 
where  its  presence  alone  had  created  a  Eevolution.  The 
adventurer  carries  this  army  in  flight  through  a  difficult  and 
narrow  border  district,  where  in  all  times  this  kingdom  had 
made  good  its  stand,  or  at  least,  attempted  it :  as  he  retreats 
reinforcements  pour  in;  by  merely  standing  stiU  he  can 
resume  the  offensive,  still  on  he  goes,  leaving  here  to  the 
right,  a  position  which  could  not  be  turned ;  there  to  the 
left,  a  fortress  that  could  not  be  taken.  He  passes  by  the 
Capital  with  all  its  resom'ces,  bisected  by  a  mighty  river; 
he  terrifies  and  disperses  the  Government  by  false  reports, 
and  then  denounces  them  as  cowards;  having  led  the 
enemy  intp  the  centre  of  the''  country,  he  carries  his  army  to 
the  mountains,  through  the  passes  of  which  other  bodies  are 
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about  to  penetrate ;  be  stops  no  gnp,  but  presents  bimscif 
to  be  chased  by  eacb  of  them,  as  tkey  successively  enter ; 
fiBally,  he  places  himself  in  a  tnnp  between  the  corps  which 
bve  so  penetcated,  and  those  which  bad  followed  him  into 
the  plain.  A  native  army  caught  by  foreigners  in  its  owa 
gorges !  He  is  extricated  by  a  disorderly  miracle.  Mean- 
while he  leaves  the  Government  to  shift  for  itself,  in  ignorance 
of  his  intentions,  prospects,  condition,  movements,  and  for 
six  weeks  of  his,  or  his  army's,  existence.  "Forced  by  tho 
victory  of  his  subordinate  to  join  the  new  army,  under  a  new 
Commander-in-chief,  he  wrenches  from  it  by  disobedience  a 
decisive  victory,  and  deposes  his  Chief!  The  authority  of 
this  adventurer  depended  all  this  wlxilc  on  the  breath  of  tho 
country  lawyer.  If  such  had  been  related  of  the  war  of 
Troy,  who  would  not  have  sot  down  the  story  as  a  fable,  and 
who  would  have  heard  of  Homer  as  a  poet  P 

But  this,  is  nothing.  .  The  Hungarians,  martial  and  civiliaiiy. 
hold  this  adventurer  to  be  their  first  soldier,  and  in  all  theie 
achievements  a  true  patriot  I*  This  too  after  his  treachery 
bas  been  aocomplished  and  unmasked.  I  had  not  read  one 
contemporary  line  respecting  these  events  ;  and  it  was  only 
at  Kutayah,  in  the  midst  of  the  chief  actors,  that  I  com- 
menced to  inquire  respecting  them.  From  the  origin  Gorgey'a- 
tieason  appeared :  it  was  the  very  first  fact  that  presented 
itself:  the  plain  narrative  of  the  retreat  from  Vienna  was 
iiot  evidence,  but  demonstration.  When  I  stated  this  it  was 
Baet  with  incredulity — no,  with  anger.  They  could  not 
brook  the  thought  of  having  been  led  like  dumb  animals  to 
alaughter.f 

*  I  have  one  exception  to  make  in  favour  of  Okneral  Gl^uyon,  who 
not  only  suspected  him,  bat  denounced  him  as  a  traitor  to  Kossuth. 

t  Count  Szeclieuyi  l^new  oU  fi^om  the  beginning.  His  brother, 
chamberlain  to  the  Archduchess  Sophia,  came  to  Pesth  to  detaeh 
aim  from  the  Insurrection  when  the  Hungarians  knew  not  that  they 
^^  to  be  insurged.  He  was  doubtless  initiated  under  a  bond 
w  secrecy,  but  had  resolved  to  abide  the  conaequenoes.  In  tiia^, 
Cabinet,  as  in  private  conversation,  he  often  broke  out  in  a.  wild 
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The  suceoflsea  oi  ibA  Hungarians  ql^  all  tbeir  defences 
bad  been  broken  in,  and  Austria's  forces  assembled  in  the 
champaign  centre  of  their  country,  does  appear  incompre- 
kensible :  but  Eussia  had  not  made  the  Revolution  for  Austria: 
her  agency  was  at  work  as  well  in  the  Austrian  Camp  as  in 
the  Vienna  Cabinet :  Hungary  might  be  filled  mAh  braveiy, 
widowed  with  patriotism,  adorned  with  genius;  she  might 
bring  forlh  armies  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  create  tens 
oi  millions  of  resources,  yet  what  did  these  avail?  the 
humblest  Bussian  attaehe  knew  from  the  beginning  what  was 
to  be  done  with  her.  Afker  the  erent,  a  British  Statesman 
did  indeed  connect  the  fall  of  Hungary  with  the  mission  of 
Lord  Minto :  had  Sir  James  Graham  only  anticipated  (tisie 
is  everything  in  Diplomacy)  he  could  have  ^evented  the 
Catastrophe. 

Strangely  has  been  overlooked  the  foct,  that  the  EiLmsn 
iroops  reacked  the  centre  of  Hungary  withovi  firing  a  bHoL 
Their  entrance  had,  however,  long  been  of  public  not(»iety; 
.  the  Poles  in  the  Hungarian  service  earnestly  pressed  the 
subject  on  th^  attention  of  all  the  Members  of  tibe  Gk>verB'* 
ment ;  Dembinski  who  commanded  the  northern  army,  had 
proposed  to  anticipate  the  danger  by  entering  GaUlicia :  the 
Government  sent  to  him  positive  instructions  not  to  move 
northwards,  and  orders  to  the  army  to  duobey  kim,  if  he  did. 
To  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  obstacle  being  placed,  by 
accident  or  insubordination,  to  the.  Eussian  advance,  the 
Hungarian  army  was  recalled,  and  mardied  to  the  south- 
ward. 

No  great  importance  will,  at  present,  be  attached  to  the 

Btnun,  which  was  taken  to  be  indications  of  that  madness  which 
afterwards  seized  him.  He  would  laugh  when  they  spoke  of  success, 
sneer  at  their  plans,  speak  of  scaffolds  as  the  issue,  of  barbarian 
hordes  awaiting  but  the  signal,  and  yet  he  continued  to  share 
the  danger.  Twice  he  attempted  suicide.  An  eminent  persoti, 
whom  I  will  not  name,  went  mad  on  discovering  the  treachery  of 
JeDachich,  as  did  the  Austriaii  Minister,  Count  Stadicm,  on  benig 
made  acqoainted  with  ib»  purpose  of  iimting  the  Bnss&ns. 
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iaci,  bMMi86  there  is  na  eiiB  who  h«s  not  decided  thai  tlie 
struggle  WM  desperate,  and  thai  a  victoxy,  more  or  leA8>  won 
by  the  llungariana^  nud  a  check  or  defeat,  incurved  by  the  ■ 
Busaians,  coidd  noways  niter  the  iasuoi  -ami  only  swell  tho 
list  of  casualties  i  but  the  fates  were  then  bsJiuioed.  Had  the 
toftttans  b^enonce  beaten,  tite  warwoukl  have  revived — ^Russia 
ialdog  the  place  of  Austrio,  retired  from  the  ring.  Whatever 
the  chances  in  military  operations,  there  was  another  ia  thit 
insl  in  favour  of  the  UungariaoB.  In  various  quarters, 
statements  have  appeared  of  the  disposition  of  the  liusaiaa 
troops  to  deeert.  These  could  not  be  inventions,  because  such 
a  action  has  no  exiatence  anongst  us.  I  believe  them  to 
kave  been  founded,  because  perfectly  analogous  to  other  oir* 
oumstances  within  my  knowledge.  In  contact  with  Eur/opeans 
the  anniefl  of  Eusaia  are  iutoctahle  and  unimpreeuooable  as 
hmps  of  ixoi^,  or  masses  of  ckiy;  hut  many  ties  unite  the 
populations  of  the  £ast  of  Europe ;  the  men  composing  them 
bebag  to  different  races»  very  variously  afflacted  to  the 
Bussian  Empire  and  to  its  neighbours.  The  fact  is  notoriaae, 
that  the  Eussiaa  army  of  occupation  in  the  Dauubian  Pro** 
viaoes  had  gendered  itself  so  much  an  object  of  suspieien  to  the 
Government,  that  when  it  was  withdrawn,  the  regiments  were 
broken  up,  and  dispersed  to  remote  parts  of  the  Empire. 
This  was  in  consequence  of  its  contact  with  the  Turkish 
troops,  against  whom  its  animosities  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  moat  vehemently  excited.  Under  these  circum*- 
staaces,  it  wj^  not.  improbable  that  a  check,  or  a  defeat 
suffered  by  the  Eussians  might  have  been  followed  by  the 
desertions  evei^  of  entire ,  corps,  and  it  has  been  stated^  that 
o^iextores  to  that  effect  had  been  positively  made  as  aa 
tticouragemept  to  the  Hungarians  to  offer  practical  resistance.^ 
At  all  events  the  withdrawal  from  the  passes,  of  the  Hungarian 
&roe»  was  a  Joot,  which  at  the  time&  excited  considerable 

•  "  During  the  Eussian  iutervention,  Eussian  offloew  of  high 
rsBk  promised  both  to  Kossuth  and  to  Dembinski  to  pass  oyer  with 
the  forces  they  commanded  in  the  event  of  a  pitched  battle  being 
^oii:'-^Letter  ly  tU  Author  qf  "  The  Hevelaiions  qf  Russia:' 
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attention,  and  was  explained  as  being  a  plan  to  entrap  Qa 
Enssian  army.  This  was  the  view  of  the  case  presented  at 
St.  Petersburg  to  the  representative  of  England,  who  com- 
municated it  to  his  court.*  At  a  Council  held  to  decide 
upon  the  Intervention,  it  has  been  reported,  that  Paskiewitch 
and  a  majority  of  the  members  was  opposed  to  the  measure 
on  the  grounds  of  danger  to  the  Empire,  in  the  event  of  a 
reverse. 

Are  we  then  to  infer  that  the  reasons  for  deciding  on  the 
Intervention,  which,  as  has  been  stated,  "the  Emperor 
Nicholas  did  not  think  fit  to  communicate  to  the  Oottndl** 
referred  to  Kossuth,  no  less  than  to  Gorgey  ?  The  facts  I 
have  mentioned,  I  first  learned  from  Dembinski  at  Kutayah : 
he  gave  to  them  this  colour,  and,  indeed,  did  not  hesitate  to- 
charge  Kossuth  with  treason.  On  this  I  applied  to  Kossuth 
himself,  laid  the  statement  before  him,  and  asked  for  as 
explanation.  He,  to  my  amazement,  admitted  the  general 
accuracy  of  the  facts,  and,  in  respect  to  them,  offered  the 
following  explanation,  which  not  having  been  taken  down  at 
the  time,  I  cannot  pretend  to  give  precisely  in  his  words, 
though  I  believe,  that  the  words  I  am  about  to  quote  were 
the  very  ones  that  he  used : 

"When  I  applied  to  the  English  Govemmeht  for  its  good 
offices  in  settling  our  differences  with  Austria,  the  answer 
I  received  was,  that  it  could  not  interfere  in  a  *  domestic 
concern.'  I  was  astonished  at  this  answer,  but  at  least  I 
took  it  as  assured  that  England  would  suffer  no  other 
jpotoer  to  intrude  itself  on  those  'domestic  codicerns.'  •  As 
soon  should  I  have  doubted  of  my  existence,  as  of  England's 
determination  never  to  allow  Russia  to  enter  Hungary.    I 

•  He  writes  on  the  7th  of  August,  1849:— "It  Is  •'difficult  ta 
reconQile  the  energy  and  courage  which  have  heen  shown  bytho 
principal  Hungarian  chiefs  and  the  troops  under  their  immediate 
orders,  with  the  statements  which  form  the  introduction  to  thi* 
despatch,  without  considering  the  unresisted  mai*ch  of  the  Bus^i*^ 
on  Debretzin  to  be  ^art  of  a  preconceived  plan." 
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therefore  treated  all  waminf^s  bb  the  visions  of  idle  brains. 
I  did  not  wish,  however,  to  furnish  Russia  with  any  pretext, 
and  I  thought  also  the  moment  favourable  to  bring  our  whole 
strength  against  Austria,  while  she  was  deceived  into  the 
expectation  of  Hussian  succour.  I  suspected  nothing  but 
the  Austrian  Camarilla.  I  now  see  that  there  was  nothing 
but  treacheiy  within  and  without." 

This  confidence  in  England  bad,  however,  a  still  more 
fatnl  effect  than  that  of  leaving  unguarded  the  passes  of  the 
Carpathians :  it  carried  their  attention  away  from  the  only 
point  to  which  they  had  to  look-^from  the  only  Power  that 
could  have  befriended  them;  and  where,  as  proved  on  so 
many  memorable  occasions,  there  was  a  field  for  the  action  of 
their  own  intelligence.  Their  very  first  business  was  to  send 
to  Constantinople ;  the  first  care  of  any  official,  deserving 
the  name  of  a  man,  was  to  select  for  that  great,  but  arduous 
duty,  the  first  capacity  that  Hungary  possessed.  It  was 
not  the  people*  of  Hungary  that  were  blind — it  was  the 
Kossuths  and  the  Bathyanyis.  No  doubt,  as  we  shall  pre^ 
sently  see,  the  Turkish  Government  had  been  placed  in  dijQicult 
and  embarrassing  position  by  the  pnor  occupation  of  its 
northern  provinces:  but  the  game  was  difficult  on  both 
sides.  "Without  that  prior  occupation  there  would  have  been 
no  Revolutions  in  1848  ;  the  pivot  of  the  whole  diplomatic 
action,  was  the  Russian  force  at  Bucharest.  What  was  required 
at  Constantinople  was  an  agent  able  to  show  to  the  Turkish 
Government  the  collusion  of  the  Western  Powers,  with  Russia. 
This  is  the  truth,  and  unless  known,  nothing  can  anywhere 
^  done.  But  the  Government  of  Hungary  had  not  mastered 
the  diplomatic  position  of  Europe,  and  conceived  the  matter  to 
^e  a  militai-y  one,  and  the  parties  to  be  itself  and  Austria. 
After  all  great  science  was  not  required.  Excited  as  was  the 
Turkish  nation — alarmed  as  were  its  leading  statesmen,  in- 

•  In  travelling  through  Hungary  I  have  had  the  mpney  for  post 
horses  returned  to  me^  because  I  was  known  to  be  a  friend  of  th«i 

Tui-ks. 
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dip:nant  and  confident  as  was  its  anny,  little  urgency  was 
rtKjnired  to  bring  it  to  a  decision  to  declare  war,  that  is  to  say 
to  effect  a  pacification.  But  tlie  only  Hungarian  with  capacity 
for  action,  had  been  sent  to  England,  where  he  was  engaged 
in  nu  attempt,  by  the  offer  of  a  Commercial  Treaty,  to  purchase 
England's  support.  They  sent  to  Constantinople  a  foreigner 
and  Englishman,  who  had  given  himself  out  as  a-  secret  agent 
of  the  Poreign  Office,  and  was  in  fact  a  iJear  relative  pf  the 
second  officer  of  that  department.  To  the  incidents  of  this 
mission  I  will  subsequently  refer. 

When  the  Hussians  had  thus  "been  let  in,  the  Government 
with  Kossuth,  who  had  now  discovered  his  mistake,  retired 
to  Scgcdin,  where  he  made  a  remarkable  speech,  his  recollec- 
tions of  which,  at  my  request,  he  has  thus  set  down : — 

••  Now,  by  the  Russian  invasion,  our  glorious  struggle  i3 
raised  to  a  higher  pitch.  In  our  battles  henceforth  will  be 
fought  the  battle  of  the  freedom  of  the  world.  To  be  the 
liberator?  or  the  martyrs  of  the  world,  that  is  our  destiny. 
The  people  of  Europe  know  it  to  be  so.  They  know  our 
cause  to  bo  their  cause :  and  they  would  help  us — ^hdp  them- 
schTs  iu  helping  ns,  but  thty  cannot  do  it,  because  their 
GoTcrnmonts  have  enchained  their  wilU  and  many  of  them 
have  bctr.n  csl  their  people  to  fort  i^n  dciuination.  Do  not 
be  angry  for  it  at  the  nations  of  the  world — ^pity  them  rather. 
Tt  is  their  mi$fortiuit\  not  their  fnu!:.  We  stand  alone,  alone 
with  tfe*  \ltiv!»:Stv  God»  and  our  aras :  but  though  bv  mis- 
irhief  shrketi.  s:iU  we  strviid.  I  de:/t  kuow  if  we  shall  come 
torth  *?  viotor?  out  of  the  ctc.r.itie  stixorle,  bocause  I  don't 
iuv"^  if  R»y  voyle  wi3  stuiivl  at  ir.y  :>:vL\  like  ^  single  man, 
«*  it  »i?§  stvxv!  t-ll  now.  Coiilvl  I  but  know  this,  I  could 
rr.-»  \.vv  \ou  Y^^vt.  n' ;  1  wouM  tel!  vou»  tha^t  we  will  sliakp 
:'\^  vitcr;.*  d:\n:.  who  [»^:<u*r.vS  to  Luiyc^s^*  Hs  laws  upon 
:^o  «  ^r'vl  -w\c  w:!*  <>svikv^  hiui  :o  hi*  v^ry  t^jondaUoa  in  his 
«w»  bK.^«hf.    Ba(.  W«^«<r  tkk  aniy  W.  Iks  oMe  ihang  I 

w^  .lu.  *if  dbia'i  knrxr  ^<a  eair^xrs  :c  tiic  Wv^rid.     VTill  joa 
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icoept  iloB  saint  miBsion  from  Ood — ^will  you  igbtf  Will  you 
Tanquish  if  you  can— <die  if  you  must — ^for  the  freedom  of  the 

world?" 

It  being  important  to  know  that  Koaautli,  whatever  may 
be  the  opinions  entertained  of  hiro,  had  ibrmad  his  judgment 
on  the  causes  of  his  country's  subjugation  at  the  time,  and 
on  his  own  grounds ;  I  insert  a  report  of  the  speeoh  from 
the  journal  of  Mr.  Longworth,  with  which  he  has  kindly 
fumished  me :  that  journal  was  on  the  point  of  publication^ 
when  he  received  a  Consular  appointment,  and  it  was  eon* 
sequently  suppressed. 

"As  far  as  the  Austrians  were  concerned,  and  for  .anything 
they  pould  do,  the  war  had  been  terminated;  the  God  of 
battles  had  unequivocally  declared  himself  for  HuAgary ;  bait 
against  that  decree  they  had  appealed  to  the  BaissIba  Ozjox-^ 
tbey  had  invoked  the  aid  of  the  eternal  enemies  of  human 
rights  and  human  liberties.  Tfaoit  appeal  had  been  rei^poinded 
to,  and  the  Muscovite  masses  and  wild  Cossack  hordes  were 
already  there  to  promote  peace  and  order,  and  to  settle  a 
question  of  constitutional  right  with  thew  lances  and  bayo- 
nets; while  Hungaiy,  deserted  by  all  the  world,  was  left  to 
£gbt  single-haAded  and  alone,  not  her  own  battle  only,  but 
--Bhame  to  England  I  and  double  shame  to  France! — the 
battles  of  freedon^,  justice,  and  humanity.  If  auoh  be  the 
^ill  of  Providence,  be  it  so— let  God's  will  be  done,  and  as 
&0IX1  Debretzin  we  went  forth  to  reconquer  the  libertiea  of 
HuQgary,  we  will  march  from  S^odin  to  r,e8tore  freedom  to 
tbe  world." 

There  is  a  wild  fanaticism  in  the  manner  of  this  self- 
sacrifice,  which  scarcely  fin4s  a  paroUel,  it  recalls  the  fas- 
cmation  of  the  ^votees  of  Alamout,  and  the  frenzy  of  the 
defenders. of  the  iempl^  of  Salem.  ,  H  scarcely  seems  to  be  a 
i^torical  fjEict^  at  Jeast  of  our  times.  But  the  eSotX,  g^afi^p 
^  it  was,  was  all  .in  vajn,  and  craft  prevailed. 
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As  on  former  occasions,  the  overpowered  Htmgarians  seek 
refuge  in  Turkey.  It  had  never  before  entered  into  the  thoughts 
of  Austria  to  demand  their  Extradition,  and  no  alteration 
had  taken  place  in  the  Treaties  between  the  two  Empires. 
Rnssia  was  only  Anstria's  friend ;  -no  refugees  had  passed 
out  of  her  teiritory,  but  out  of  that  of  Austria.  Never- 
theless, the  two  Governments  demand  their  surrender,  and 
on  its  refusal  threaten  war. 

The  Treaties  referred  to  freebooters  and  malefactors^  and 
contained  different  stipulations :  the  Anstrian  Sxurender 
or  Internment,  the  Eussian  Surrender,  or  Exjmlsion.  The 
English  Grovemment  promised  to  Turkey  sTq>port  on  the 
condition  of  her  complying  with  its  advice,  which  was 
ExpuUum.  In  terms  it  denied  the  right  claimed  by  Kussia ;  in 
fact  it  admitted  it,  and  it  applied  the  alternative  of  the 
Bassian  Treaties  to  the  Austrian  case.  The  entrance  of  the 
3q[nadion  into  the  Dardanelles  occurred  after  lEussia  had 
yielded,  but  had  it  happened  at  an  eariier  period,  it  could 
not  have  altered  the  despatches. 

£ns:iand  exercised  no  influence  for  the  liberation  of  the 
refugees  until  the  middle  of  April,  1831. 

That  is  to  say,  not  until  Kossuth  had  entered  into  com- 
munications  with  Mazziui,  whose  agent  (Mr.  Lemmi)  was  his 
private  secretaiy  when  he  left  Kutayah.  Liberated  at  the 
dose  of  1850,  he  would  have  proclaimed  to  Europe^  "That 
Bussia  bad  in  trtrj  Cabinet  a  spy,  if  not  an  agent  :^ 
liberated  in  June,  1851,  he  was  fit  to  write  the  Marseilles 
Letter,  and  unconsciously  to  play  his  part  in  the  coup 
d'Attt  of  the  2d  of  December.  At  the  first  period  his 
"war''  would  have  been  a  real  one,  against  the  real  foe,  one 
of  words,  levelled  at  St.  Petersburgh,  not  of  rockets  at 
Vi«ina. 

I  cannot  dkmiss  this  extraordinaiy  man,  in  whom  alone 
have  been  evdved  the  oonvulsions  of  Hungaiy,  without 
acknowledging  the  service  that  he  has  rendered  in  one  respect, 
and  wldch  to  render  required  no  small  amount  of  ^delity  and 
ooura^;  be  uttered  in  the  ears  of  ihe  people  of  England  the 
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words,  "Secret  Diplomacy  \*  the  last  sounds  upon  his  lips, 
as  his  political  existence  passed  into  Buddhistic  Nirvana, 
and  as  the  green  glades  of  the  New  Forest  were  fading  on 
lis  view,  were : — 

"  Gentlemen,  read  ilie  Blue  Books." 

I  adopt  the  instruction,  I  open  these  Blue  Books,  to  the 
ocntents  and  perversions  of  which  my  attention  was  first 
called  by  a  letter  of  his  from  Kutayah :  from  them  I  give  the 
*'  diplomatic,"  that  is  to  say,  the  real  history  of  the  transaction, 
a  Comedy  in  incident — a  Tragedy  in  result ;  uniting  to  the 
action  of  an  epic,  the  extravagance  of  a  romance. 


H 


CHAPTER  IIL 
JDiplomaiic  Review. 

Tun  intenial  changes  which,  occwred  m  Hungary  in  the 
early  part  of  1848  must  not  be  classed  with  the  Eevolutions 
of  that  year  throughout  the  rest  of  Europe.  That  country 
was,  indeed,  'lehemently  agitated  at  the  time  by  discussions, 
originating  in  an  attempt  of  the  Austrian  Government  to 
change  the  provincial  administration  and  to  prevent  the  Diet 
from  taking  measures  for  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs.  The 
events  of  Paris  had  the  effect  of  enabling  them  to  carry  in- 
atantaneously  in  the  Diet  these  long  matured  purposes,  which 
were  wholly  of  a  constitutional  kind.  It  is  true  that,  in  the 
excitement  of  the  momfent,  other  speculative  propositions 
were  introduced,  which,  had  they  come  into  operation,  would 
no  doubt  have  in  time  changed  the  character  of  Hungary, 
and  destroyed  that  resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
Government  of  Vienna  which  it  had  so  long  presented :  but 
like  the  Constitution  of  Spain  in  1812,  these  remained  a  dead 
letter,  and  were,  in  fact,  ignored  on  both  sides.  There  was, 
therefore,  no  Kevolution  in  Hungary. 

But  this  was  not  all.  The  Hungarians  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  Germans  in  general,  far  less  with  those  of  Vienna. 
Neither  had  they  any  sympathies  with  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments of  the  West.  The  liberal  Constitution  which  the 
Viennese  Insurrection  produced,  was  to  them  an  object  of  not 
less  distaste  or  aversion,  than  the  avowed  despotism  or  the 
masked  intrigues  of  that  Cabinet.  This  disposition  was  evinced 
in  their  refusal  to  take  any  part  therein ;  and,  in  fact,  it  was  to 
Kossuth  at  the  critical  moment  that  the  Emperor  owed  the 
preservation  of  his  crown,  and  perhaps  of  his  life.  So  far 
from  the  existence  of  any  real  animosity  towards  the  legi- 
timate authority  of  the  Empire,  the  Hungarian  Goverament 
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woirniscd  the  imp  rtan'Y  of  s-z-t:  \\:n'z  is*  niilitnn*  por,\>r, 
anderen  in  the  (Initio  ;-  cx.n-ijr  rf  ih  a  ].onLT  in  IxnilK.rdr, 
the  Diet  did  not  r:Tu<  •  h^  c'):.:i.:,M*t  of  men,  allL(  uli  it 
appended  conditions  whi'h  niuien'd  it  uiiavuilabk-,  but  con- 
(iikious  which  its  honour  au'l  Mciirity  roc{uin^. 

In  fact,  all  abirms  rr::i*rl::'iC  Hun^'arj*  had  ?ul)-c({ncnt]T  to 
themontlf  cxf  April  tra-'i!  in  Euro;)c,  and  the  collision  with 
the  Austrians  arose  out  of  no  internal  measures  whatever 
It  was  simply  an  international  trar.^artion,  orii^inatin^  in  an 
attack  on  a  body  of  Hungarians  by  a  force  luider  the  com- 
mand of  a  chief  at  that  very  moment  publicly  proclaimed  as 
a  rebel  by  the  Enipcrur,  altli(^ii;^li  immediately  afterward 
appointed  his  IlcprcHiitative.  I  subjoin  in  a  note  some 
extract*  from  the  Blue  Book'^,*  which  will  show  that  in 
wha^  I  have  said  of  the  relations  between  Austria  and 
Hungary,  I  but  re-echo  the  opinion  of  the  English  Am- 

*  "  The  Hunf^arian  rerolution  ia  now  complete.*'^ JTr.  BlavkweU 
18th  March,  1848. 

"  CouBt  Louis  Batthyanyi  has  been  here  during  some  dnv?,  and 
the  Ministry  formed  by  him  Becnis  to  give  satisfaction  in  Hungary, 
and  will  be  agreed  to  by  thus  Ouvcrninent.  It  appears  to  nic  that 
there  are  reasons  which  might  iiilluencc  the  patriots  who  take  the 
lead  in  the  Hungarian  Diet,  to  content  themselves  with  what  tlioy 
hare  obtained.*' — I/wrd  Ponsonltt/,  Maroh  18th. 

"  The  gieat  object  of  dread  to  the  Hungarians  is  the  Busaiau 
I'ower ;  and  it  may  perhaps  appear  that  the  measures  pursued  by 
the  Hungarians,  tending  as  thcj  do  to  a  breach  with  the  AustrUns, 
will  prove  to  be  primary  means  for  bringing  that  Power  into  Hungary 
which  is  the  most  dreaded  by  the  Ilungarian  leaders." — Lord 
^ontonby,  3d  May. 

**  I  had  the  opportunity  this  erenhig  of  ascertaining  from  Prinoe 
^^  Ksterhaay  and  from  Count  Batt^yanyi,  aixd  the  Chief  Minister 
of  Ilungaiy,  that  the  Hungarian  Government  had  not  made  any  such 
demand,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  Hungarian  Ministry  were  ready 
tofumiflh  the  Emperor  with  100,000  men,  if  needed;  that  they  had 
^^  to  his  Imperial  Majesty,  they  only  w^ted  to  keep  in  tlieir 
^untry  some  15,000  to  20,000  men,  to  maintain  order  amongst  a 
population  amounting  to  14,000,000  or  15,000,000.  It  is  impossible 
io  doubt  the  word"  of  the  above-mentioned  perpouages,  and  giving 
f^^dit  to  tliem,  it  follows  that  very  much,  and  indeed  most  of  what 
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bassador  at  Vienna,  and,  as  may  therefore  be  inferred,  of  the 
British  Government.  That  opinion  was  that  the  "  Eevolu- 
tion"  had  not  disturbed  the  connection  of  Austria  and 
Hungary,  and  that  any  danger  arising  from  it  was  connected 
with  Eussia. 

In  a  former  chapter  I  have  stated  that  the  existing  relations 
between  Austria  and  Hungary  had  been,  for  the  -last  time, 
settled  by  a  Treaty  concluded  under  the  mediation  of  England 
in  1711.  The  two  nations  were  at  war.  Hungary  applied 
to  England  for  her  good  offices  ;  these  she  readjly  yielded,  on 
the  ground  of  the  necessity  of  suppprting  Austria,  then  her 
Ally  against  France.  Much  stronger  grounds  than  those  upon 
which  England  based  her  interference  in  Sicily  were  here 
presented,  and  much  graver  circumstances  than  those  which 
had  induced  her  interference  in  17 1 1 :  equally  greater  were  the 
facilities  which  she  possessed.  Then  she  had  to  seek  Austria's 
aid ;  now  Austria  feared  her :  at  the  former  period  her  in- 
ducement was  the  curbing  of  the  Octogenarian  ambition  of 
Louis  XrV  :  now  it  was  the  closing  of  the  centre  of  Europe 
agrainst  Eussia.  She  had  the  absolute  command  of  the  whole 
question,  of  Austria  by  her  power,  of  Hungary  by  her 
influence;  the  unexpected  and  truly  wonderful  efforts  made  by 
Hungary,  and  the  hopelessness  of  its  subjugation  by  all  the 
power  of  Austria,  combined  to  furnish  every  inducement  to 
the  British  Cabinet  to  act  with  vigour,  which  it  is  possible 
for  necessity  to  impose,  or  advantages  to  invite. 

It  was  imder  these  circumstances  that  at  the  close  of  1848, 
an  agent  of  the  Hungarian  Government  arrived  in  London, 
and  addressed  to  the  Foreign  Office  a  request  to  be  allowed  to 
communicate  with  it  on  the  then  state -of  affairs.  Before 
quoting  the  reply  which  he  received,  I  must  mention  that  that 
Office  had  shown  no  hesitation  to  enter  into  communication 

bad  appeared  alarming  in  the  situation  of  Hungary  lias  disappeared* 
— Lord  Ponsonhy,  3d  May. 

"  The  Ck)unt  (Batthyanyi)  appeared  to  think  it  very  neoessarf  to 
keep  up  the  military  power  of  the  Austrian  Empiw,"— /^^ 
PoMonb^i^  5th  of  May; 
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with  the  insnrcfents  o{  any  conntry ;  that  it  had  furniBhed 
arms  to  the  Sicilians ;  that  it  had  saluted  there  the  Be- 
Tolutionaiy  flag ;  and  that  the  Foreign  Minister  himself  had 
requested  letters  of  introduction  from  Mazzini  to  the  difl'erent 
clubs  of  Italy  for  the  son  of  Lord  Eddisbuiy,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State.  I  have  also  to  remark  that  the  Hungarians 
were  at  the  period  in  question,  whatever  their  former  relations 
with  the  Court  of  Yiennn,  now  in  possession  on  unquestionable 
grounds  of  belligerent  rights.  The  reply  was  the  following : — 

**  Lord  JSddUbury  to    ♦    ♦    ♦ 


it 


Foreign  Office,  Deeemher  12, 1848. 


"SiK, — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  15  th  instant,  I  am 
fected  by  Viscount  Palmerston  to  say  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  can  take  no  cognizance  of  those  internal  questions 
between  Hungary  and  the  Austrian  dominions  to  which  your 
letters  refer ;  but  that  the  British  Government  has  no  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Hungary  except  as  a  component  part  of 
the  Austrian  Empire,  and  can  receive  communications  respect* 
wy  Hungary  only  through  the  diplomatic  organ  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  at  this  Court. 

''  I  am,  Sec., 

**  Eddisbuhy." 

It  had  already  been  suggested  by  the  Ambassador  at 
Vienna,  and  was  of  public  notoriety,  that  Austria  unable 
herself  to  reduce  the  Hungarians,  would  call  in  the  armies  of 
Bussia,  already  advanced  to  the  frontier,  and  stationed  in  the 
neighbouring  Turkish  provinces.  This  reply  must  therefore 
te  considered  as  written  with  that  result  in  view — a  result 
which  the  interposition  of  England  could  have  alone  averted. 
Its  effect  on  the  Hungarians  must  be  self-evident,  but  it 
is  used  equally  for  the  Austrians.  It  is  sent  to  Vienna 
enclosed  in  the  following  despatch : — 
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"  Fi^€ig»  Office,  DeeemUr  20,  H48.- , 

"  AIt  Lobd, — ^I  herewith  transmit  to  your  Excellencj',  for 
your  information,  a  copy  of  a  letter  "which  I  have  caused 
to  be  addressed  to  a  person  representing  himself  as  charged 
with  communications  from  Huusrarv. 

"  I  am,  SlC, 

"  Pjlxmebstox." 

This  is  the  only  ostentible  communication*  made  to 
Yienna  during  Ae  whole  oouvae  of  these  proceedings,  that 
is  to  say,  from  February,  1S48,  down  to  August,  1849; 
when  therefore  the  Intervention  takes 'place,  the  formal  com- 
munication of  which  reaches  London  on  May  11th,  1849,t 
we  are  quite  prepared  to  find  that  the  British  Minister  has 
nothing  to  say,  though  perhaps  not  so  for  his  announcing 
directly  to  the  Government  of  St.  Pet ersburgh  that  fact.  'He 
writes  as  follows  on  the  17th  of  Mav. 

^Toreiffn  Office,  1%  17, 1849. 

**  Maeh  as  Her  Majesty  s  Government  regret  tliis  Inter- 
ference of  Eussia,  the  causes  which  have  kd  to  it,  and  the 
effects  which  it  may  produce,  they  nevertheless  have  not  con- 
sidered the  occaaioii  to  be  one  which  ai  presemi  calls  for  any 
formal*  expression  of  the  opinions  of  Great  Britain  on  the 
matter." 


*  Hiere  is  another  abcot  the  Diet  which  hasno  diplom&tic  hearing. 

t  It  is  smiOfimoGd  the  same  d»y  to  BndioMnt  in  the  fofloving 
trams : — *  Her  Migesty's  Qovenmoii  }mA.  this  dbj  veoNTed  infop* 
ination  from  liie  ClMi|[ee  d^Afi«ire»  at  Vinuui^  that  an  appBcatinniiar 
niUftwry  «saistaDce  ••  •  ««r  h^itrtem  jimstria  amd  Mtutgaty,  was  sent 
hy  Austiia  to  the  Bnssian  CTOverameut,  and  the  implication  Lad 
been  ati^mi^i  /u,  and  wa?  gx>ing  to  K?  complied  with ;  and,  althoiigH 
no  Ku$^an  tTvx>j^  had  a^  yet  rt^toiwl,  a  Kussoanforre-vras  €%pccted. 
Her  Mji^tr's  GoTwnnwu  had  tnk^n  ho  ist^^iis  to  offbr  their  me<i2»' 
lion  betvweu  AustTia  a«d  llnagair,  and  the  Anstiian  ijbvenuaeat 
had  no  dosiiv  for  such  niedialion.'^ — <LM\iTitimer9iom^M&jlliix,WBr 
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The  Sitsntfi  Interrendoii  sopropared  for,  and  bo  aeoeptcd, 
by  the  BngliBh  Minister,  appears,  however^  to  liaye  beea 
treated  by  bim  in  his  oommttnicatioiw  with  certain  of  ike 
Bepresentatives  abroad  as  by  no  means'  likely*  and  aa  indeed 
mpombh^  in  consequence  o^  the  oommaoioatiottB  he  had 
received  from  the  Eussian  Ambassador*  In  the  Despatches 
to  and  from  St.  Petersburgh  there  is  not  a.  line  npen  this. 
i&atter ;  in  those  from  Yienna^  it  is  repeatedly  meodonedt 
Lord  Ponsonby  more  than  once  announcing  his  conviotion, 
but  not  a  word  is  addressed  to  him  by  the  Voroiga 
Minister.  With  Constantinople  it  is  diffftrei^ :  in  the  cor- 
respondence as  published  there  is  indeed  nothing ;  but  an, 
incidental  reference  in  the  Despatches  of  Lord  Ponsonby 
Diakea  us  aware  of  the  fact.  He  quotes  (Nov.  7,  1848)  a 
passage  from  a  suppressed  Despatch  of  I^ord  Palmerston  to 
Sir  Stratford  Canning,  on  which  he  proceeds  to  make  com- 
aents,  sbowin«j  thafr  he  considered  it  levelled  against  him 
no  less  than  against  Sir  Stratford  Canning.  The  passage 
13  as  foUows : — 

'^TJttre  G?v  9ome  who  imagine  that  the  advance,  of 
that  force  in  those"  (the  Danubian)  "provinces  m  not  ifik(tll^ 
^<mneeted  with  the  events  which  have  been  passing 
in  Hungary ;  and  tkat  the  Emperor  haa  contemplated  the  po»- 
nihility  of  his  being  asked  by  the  Austrian  Government  to 
assist  in  restoring  order  in  Pesth." 

We  are  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  remarkable  passage  which 
^ust  have  followed  t'his^  quotation,  but  it  does  not  require  a* 
"^ery  active  imagination  to  fill  up.  the  void*  Siir  S«  Qnnning 
ti3  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Occupation  of  Wallaohia>:  and  to 
l)e  relieved  from  apprehensions  as  to  the  Invasion  of  HungMy«. 
^  therefore  suppljy  the  omission  with  as  much  .eoitifidenee  air 
^  I  had  before  me  the  axpliives  of  tlie  I'oreigu  Office,  I 
aave  moic  than  once  set  down  beforehand,  wln^t  that  miuijster. 
^ould  BBOf :  I  may  venture  after  the  event  on  wlH^t  ,he,  has* 
«aid;-. 
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'^  Your  ExccilenGy  is,  howeTer,  far  too  judicious  laol^  to  bare 
observed  that  these  troops,  having  entered  without  orders 
from  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburgh,  the  operatic^  can  scarcely 
have  been  combined  with  any  ulterior  views ;  that  as  tlie 
corps  is  not  large,  its  entrance  has  be^  sanctioned  (as  stated 
in  a  oonnnunication  I  have  received  from  Count  Kessehrode), 
by  the  Forte;  that  having  for  its  object  the  maintenance  or 
re^establidmient  of  order,  and  bdng  limited  to  the  perform* 
ance  of  that  service.  Her  Majesty's  Government  do  not  feel 
themselves  called  upon  to  make  any  representation  on  the 
subject.  Sussia,  moreover,  has  certain  relations  with  those 
ftincipalities  as  a  protecting  Power,  by  virtue  of  Treaties, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  entirely  a  case  of  the  entrance  of  tba 
troops  of  one  Grovemment  into  the  territory  of  another." 

Every  word  here  is  Lord  Palmerston's  own.*  This  is 
the  only  possible  explanation  of  his  conduct.  Why,  then, 
is  it  siy>pressed?  Explanation!  Who  inquires  into  any- 
thing? The  British  nation  does  not;  the  world  does 
not.  All  the  Minister  has  to  care  for  is  an  intemperate 
Despatch  of  one  Ambassador  (Sir  Stratford  Caiming),  and  a 
captious  question  of  one  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
(Lord  Dudley  Stuart).  When  by  a  phrase  he  has  secured 
the  reluctant  services  of  the  one  and  the  agitated  friendship 
of  the  other,  his  difficulties  are  overcome.  The  Tyrian 
Hercules  was  represented  with  a  closed  fist  and  an  open 
palm :  this  was  the  impersonation  of  art,  a  type  reproduced 
wherever  the  scienoe  has  prevailed;  above  all,  in  the  Blue 
Books  of  the  Foreign  Office. 

The  reader  may  be  curious  to  know  why  Lord  Ponsonby 
made  the  quotation,  and  what  he  said  thereupon.  He  said 
this : — **I  have  little  doubt  that  the  Emperor  of  Bossia 

*  Questioned  on  fhe  2d  March,  IS49,  in  thj  Hofose,  respecting 
tiie  entnnee  of  the  Bossians  into  Transrlrsnia,  he  says,  they  vent 
for  tha  proleetion  of  the  ^frontier  townB,**  «lrat  ihej  did  nol)I 
thinly  take  any  other  part  in  the  hostiUtieB  going  00." 
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would  fi^ve  tbe  most  efficient  aid  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
in  Hungary."  But  he  says  something  more,  and  hesitates 
not  to  tell  his  chief  that,  in  case  of  need,  the  same  aid  will 
be  afforded  /br  Italy  I 

To  judge  by  the  Blue  Books,  the  English  Government 
must  have  treated  the  Hungarian  war  as  a  matter  altogether 
subordinate  and  insignificant ;  not  only  as  of  no  importance, 
but  as  a  thing  that  positively  had  no  existence;  for  how 
otherwise  explain  the  total  inaction,  and  next  to  total 
silence,  of  a'  Government  not  remarkable  for  its  indifference, 
and  of  a  Minister  not  characterised  by  either  imbecility  or 
diffidence,  and  who  at  the  very  time  was  exerting  himself 
with  ceaseless,  unscinipulous,  and  inexplicable  activity  on 
every  other  field,  to  raise  embarrassments  to  Austria  and  to 
furnish  facilities  to  Russia?  Now  listen  .to  Loi'd  Falmerston 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  21st  of  July  :— 

"  I  firmly  believe  that  in  this  wab  bettcem  Austria  and 
Sungary  there  is  enlisted  on  the  side  of  Hungary  the  hearts 
and  souls  of  the  whole  people  of  that  country.  I  believe 
that  the  other  races  distinct  from  the  Magyars  have  forgotten 
the  former  feuds  that  existed  between  them  and  the  Magyar 
population,  and  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  people  have 
engaged  in  what  they  consider  a  great  national  contest. 

''  I  take  the  question  thai  is  now  to  be  fought  for  on  the 
plains  of  Hungary  to  be  this ,  whether  Hungary  shall  con- 
tinue to  maintain  its  separate  Nationality  a;s  a  distinct  kingdom, 
and  with  a  Constitution  of  its  own,  or  whether  it  is  to  be 
incorporated  more  or  less  in  the  aggregate  Constitution  that 
is  to  be  given  to  the  Austrian  Empire.  It  is  a  most  painfU 
sight  to  see  such  forces  as  are  now  arrayed  against  Hungary, 
proceeding  to  a  war  fraught  with  such  tremendous  conse- 
quences on  a  question  that  it  might  have  been  hoped  would 
^^a^H  been  settled  peacefully.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  Europe  that  Austria  should  remain  great  and  powerful; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  disguise  from  ourselves  that  if  the  war 
IS  to  be  fought  out,  Austria  must,  &c 
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iii;£raiiKt,Hc:Lc2XTaLoa^l^sii9siar  fs3ics'*-'vWl  teces?) 
'^bftcs^^izgfceg^aedjA^srTaMi  siai  bstlie  viH.  fare  cniiiKd 
La*  awn.  iLi^  ana.  Ereir  t±jd  itn  is  laiiL  vaate^  is  an 
A-.gr:^-?^.  iKoaiBB  ik&Uu^ed;  evcij  ■r.i  tint  pensbcs  upon 
tlx:  fcLd  asaoBg  tke  Himgsdaa  ns^  is  cm  Amatiim.  SQUicr 
frca  tbe  ikiutoiM.  f sioes  of  i&e  EsLpeei 
Ii  is,  I  s^,  Seromf.y  U  ie  triai^  iba^  xxb  sRflk  caooicait 
be  ^Ts^L^Lt  u»  a  taiiriarvitt  br  soiae  SBiable  amuse- 
between  tbe  rflnwl?  ig  panks  vkicb  ^aH  en  Hk  one 
"kizA  sa:ig5r  tiie  Tntinm-J  ioeiaagg  <rf  tke  Hu^aiiaiiSy  and  oa 
tbf  ciL^  baiid  not>  kaore  to  Ausizia  anotirr  and 


T^T  was  soc  tkis  viateK  in  a  Dte^ck  in  tte  pretioGS 


jee&ed  wizh.  seem,  azid  traitsciined  to  Tiecisar  Wby  not  in 
XiTcz^ibef  v-he&  Lavd  FonsniibT  kad  exposed  tfe  absordity 
of  Lc^d  PalizierstiHi's  assHxs^tiQii  tbaft  ^e  fisssians  woald 
fici  i=j£2i±:>cr  THiTDatia  thepRfioosKonlk  or  Boiiths — 
viiT  IKK  aL  :]k  oiizsa  of  tka  difocMer  IHrf  tben  wm  it 
said  ia  Panianafiii  ia  Jvky — after,  too,  Saasaa  bad  beat  told 
ia  M^T  ;Ha;  loe  JjpUb  Mini^lter  bad  notkbi?  to  sij. 

T^  ^peecL,  cc^rreiedaHid^  peak  of  appsaase  br  tbe  snp- 
poEtos  of  tbe  GoTCTBDCBtk  Ifclfed  witb  adaiiatia&  tbeir 
c|yr>r#r.g>.  Tbe  imvoBlcd  aaniNtDess  of  its  toar;,  tie  deep 
beszii^^  of  its  judgaaeats^  aad  ike  balaaxed  snasenient 
s£d  ordfT  of  £;s  caEpoisick»»  made  tbeat  see  ia  the  Minister 
Ik  vLcoi  it  vas  deavcnd  a  Statesattn  of  aboM  En^and 
"^  vas  proud."  Wko  now  on  readiwr  it  couid  bdie;re  tiiat 
vi^a  it  vas  attend,  tbe  Si^sim  annied  wcrf  in  tke  centre 
of  Hi^^isiv,  and  tbat  tke  ebo^^sB^  aadicBce  ksew  the  £ut ! 
It  oo^iides  in  tiies«  terias : — 


««-  Xa  Uke  jtntmatl  j^hV  of  tk«  naU<t;  Her  ^IlistJestT's  Gofon- 
kaiY  aa(  tboa^t  tkal  a^T  oppoituai^r  kas  as  txt 
pKdoited  i;:sel:  thct  could  euaUe  tkni,  viUi  am^  pvospect  of 
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^T8nta^»   to  ir.nle   any  ordal  commuiucritiou  of  those 
opiniobs  nhich  they  catciiaiii  on  this  suljcct.** 

la  the  present  state  of  the  matter !  Could  it  becoroo  better  ? 
Not  a  word  till  llu^sin  has  iutrtfercd :  he  waits  to  sptMik 
until  be  has  an  audience  cowed.  The  Kussia  thnt  never 
ni>es  to  his  lips,  is  ull  tliat  is  in  their  thouj^hts,  and  their 
honour  and  courage  arc  redeemed  by  the  considerute  *'  AS 

Supposing  the  Govornniont  up  to  tlie  %\%t  of  July  had 
perceived  uotlung,  and  that  only  on  the  2l8t  of  July,  it  had 
been  startled  at  the  awful  conse(|uenccs, — what  was  there  to 
prevent  its  interposing  then?  **  Oh,**  soys  Lord  Palmerston, 
"Austria  is  indisposed  to  admit  our  Mediation."  Were 
Austria's  feelings  consulted  when  the  Italian  Despatch  ot 
the  11th  of  September,  18 1?,  was  written,  or  her  iudigna* 
tion  regarded  wheu  it  was  published,  without  tlie  reply? 
Tbe  question  was  now  with  Russia,  not  Austria :  then  it 
was  a  *'  domestic  aftair" — a  Foivign  Power  interposes,  and 
then  tlie  Jlusiriari  question  is  discussed!  Of  course,  Austria 
is  iiulisposed  to  an  English  Mediation ;  she  Inis  not  forgotten 
Switaeriand,  Lombordy  and  Sicily;  but  that  indisposition 
springing  from  fear,  afforded  the  assurance  of  success.  Bat 
having  been  informed  that  in  t/iis  ca^  Enghmd  will  not 
meddle,  she  of  course  presses  ou,  and  iu  all  haate. 

The  cheokiug  of  a  oommeroiiU  account  is  an  easy  matter; 
Dot  SO  diplomatic  entries,  ev«n  if  given  complete,  and  -m 
extefi^o ;  how  mueh  more  so  when  the  real  businoes  is  done 
by  "  private  communicatioivs/'  and  eveu  the  osteusiUc  docu- 
meats  are  only  inserted  in  extract  P  iDtiU  -we  must  oudeuvour 
to  make  out  the  bakmed  sheet. 

By  the  Hungarian  war,  by  the  condition  of  Italy  and 
Germanv,  bv  the  fears  entertained  on  the  side  of  Poland, 
and  by  the  excitement  jircvailing  tlu'oughout  the  Ottomaa 
Empire,  Russia.audAusUiawero  both  neuUxdisod;  ,England*8 
^Atml  Qyer  both  was  cutiie;  wMout  drawing  a  weapon 
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she  could  hare  broken  them  to  pieces.  Independently  of 
these  adventitious  circumstances,  the  Foreign  Minister  was 
a  man  equal  to  carry  into  effect  against  the  opposition  of 
Eussia,  any  legitimate  object  of  British  policy.,  and  that 
minister  had  declared  that  the  driving  matters  to  extremity 
in  Hungary,  even  as  between  it  and  Austria,  was  a  matter 
the  most  alarming  to  British  interests,  and  to  those  of  ail 
Europe.  These  points  understood,  the  value  of  the  "  as  yet" 
will  be  seen :  the  "  as  yet"  was  for  Eussia  and  not  for 
England.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  such  an  entry  was 
made.  When  Austria  and  France  applied  to  the  same 
Minister  for  his  co-operation  in  preventing  the  fall  of 
Poland,  his  answer  was  "  not  yet."*  The  "  yet"  came  with 
order  restored  at  Warsaw.  Now  it  comes  with  order  at  Festh, 
On  the  1st  of  August  England  proposed  to  mediate.  Had 
Austria's  indisposition  been  I'emoved  ?  Was  it  the  triumph. 
of  the  Hungarians,  or  of  the  Eussiana,  that  had  brought  the 
change.    The  Despatch  opens  historically : — 

*  The  Despatch  in  question  vtbb  published  by  M.  Louis  Blanc,  in 
his  Hutoire  de  Dix  Ana,  It  has  been  sereral  times  read  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  without  its  authenticity  being  questioned  by 
liord  Palmerston.  The  following  is  an  extract : — "  That  the  amica- 
ble and  satisfactory  relations  between  the  Cabinet  of  St.  James's, 
and  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburgh,  would  not  allow  his  Britannic 
Majesty  to  undertake  such  an  interference.  The  time  was  KOT  yet 
come  to  undertake  sucdi  a  plan  with  success  against  the  will  of  a 
Bovereign  whose  rights  were  indisputable.** 

M.  Louis  Blanc  thus  mentions  the  transaetiont 

'*  M.  Walewski  was  despatched  to  sound  the  disposition  of  the 
Cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  and  that  of  St.  James's :  the  Palais  Boyal 
did  not  reject  the  overtures  of  Austria,  but  sim^y  declared  that  it 
was  ready  to  join  England,  if  England  would  consent  to  the  project* 
M.  Walewski  then  proceeded  to  London ;  but  the  answer  of  the 
British  Cabinet  was  'widely  different  from  that  of  the  French.' 
Lord  Palmerston  avowed  *  without  reserve'  that  France  and  *  no 
ether  F&wer,'  was  the  objed  of  the  '  distruH  atidfear  of  England*** 

This  passage  I  hare  ako  read  in  the  House  cf  Commons  withoTil 
•  negation. 
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**  Tiiis  war,  which  in  its  outset  seemed  to  be  a  conflict 
between  a  cUteonienUd portion  of  the  population  of  Hungary, 
and  the  JExeeuiive  Qovemmeni  qf  FieHna,  has  gradually 
assumed  the  character  and  proportions  of  an  important 
European  ira$uacHon."  After  enumerating  the  forces  on 
both  sides,  Eussia  is  slipped  in  in  the  following  fashion  :-^ 
*'  And  in  aid  of  this  Austrian  force,  the  whole  disposable 
force  of  the  Eussian  Empire  has  been  InmgU  up  to  take  part 
in  the  war." 

What  can  mean  writing  as  follows  from  London  to  Yienna  ? 

"  To  such  an  extent  indeed  has  the  Eussian  army  been 
employed  in  this  transaction,  that  it  has  been  found  necessary 
that  between  20,000  and  80,000  of  the  Eussian  guards,  who 
form  the  usual  garrison  of  St.  Petersburgh,  should  be 
marched  to  the  south,  to  take  up  positions  evacuated  by 
other  divisions  which  have  been  sent  to  take  the  field  in 
Hungary;  and  the  combined  Austrian  and  Eussian  forces 
operating  in  Hungary  are  said  to  amount  to  800,000  men." 

If  Eussia  makes  this  effort,  analogous  ends  are  in  view ; 
but  this  the  reader  must  not  suspect,  so  he  is  immediately 
informed  that  Eussia  is  "  operating  for  interests  which  carb 
only  be  indirectly  and  consiructitely  its  own."  The  sub- 
jugation of  Hungary,  he  says,  involves  two  questions :  "  First, 
How  far  the  triumph  will  turn  to  the  real  and  permanent 
advantage  of  Austria."  He  touchingly  replies  to  himself» 
*'  The  discontent  of  the  heart  will  not  be  extinguished 
because  the  hand  has  been  disarmed,"  and  assures  the 
Austrian  Cabinet  that  Hungary  will  become  *'  a  political  can* 
cer,  corroding  the  vital  elements  of  the  Empire's  existeuce/* 
The  second  question  is,  "  What  will  be  the  compensation  to 
be  made  for  the  gigantic  exertions  by  which  she  wiU  have 
been  enabled  to  achieve  that  triumph?"  He  is  here  not 
quite  so  explicit,  and  reverts  to  a  familiar  formula  :  **  That 


ih-e  Englisb  GtfveniineBt  ia  entitled  to  mqzare*  inAeiherttiy 
arrangementB  are  in  contemplation  at  vctriaxice  with  the  let* 
ttv,  0!*  the  spirit,  of  tlie  Treaty  of  Vienna."  What  J  wben  the 
ifltereetjS  of  BAiseiaiiaVe  oniyjusti  beiai  stated  as"indiiBoi 
and  constructive."  As  tb^ewaft  no  one  who  did' not  see 
that  the  Emperor  of  Rnssia^  now  coTHmandedi  at  Yieona^sa 
was  there  no  one  who  had  imaged,  thai  a  newt  delimitatioit 
oif  frontiers"  wa3  required.  The  Despatchi  wias  written  not  to  , 
save  the  people  of  Hungary,  but  to  satisfy  those  of.Bagland; 
not  to  influence  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna,  but  to  stultify  that  of 
St.  James's ;  not  to  put  in  the  hands  of  iVmce  SdiBvartzenberg, 
but  in  those  of  the  printer  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
oontinnes : 

.  "  Her  Majesty's  Government  wouM  wmt  heartUy  rejoice,  ii 
they  cm^ld  etstertam  a.hope,,ihAi  this  conflict  between  an 
entiip  nation,"  (discontented  portion  ?)  "  anfi  the  armies  qf 
tudo  great  Emj^rea  slight  be  brought  to  an.  early,  termination 
by  aU;  aisF^ngem^." 

r 

tf  they  could  entertain !     They  do  entertain. 

"  It  apjjears  to  her  Majesty's  Government, '  that  matters 
have  NOT  TET  gone  so  far  as  to  render  such  an  acrrangem^t 
impossible.'* 

"NoTrTBT"  ag|iin^*r-with  the  Bussians  in  the  centre  of  the 
cimnitry^— after  the  abolition  of.  HungaiJy  as-  an  independent 
State'— after  their  dethronement  of  the  King  I  You  have  no 
ineifiioiistrance,  or  p(rotest,vto  show*  <  at  Vienna>  you  ans^ef 
the'  Hungftrians,  that'  you^  know'  Huj&gaa.'y  only  through 
Bauron  Kbller,  yorusend that!  answer  to  Vienna, — oonseqUenily 
^wonderful  hope  is  soon  turned,  to  joy. by  the, "  happy,  and 
early  rotnm; to  good' order  JEiad  peace." 

•  See  l)espatch,  calling  Russia  to  account  foi*  hbr  proceediiigs  in 
Central  Asia,  October  28th, '1888:    '  ■  .   ,^    '    .    ^  ■      . 
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This  Despatch  pretends  to  no  other  character  than  that  of 
"reftectibns"  on  "  One  of  the  most  important  events  that 
Europe  has  of  late  years  experienced,**  *  It  surely  does  not 
require  to  be  a  Minister  of  State  to  make  reflections  on  im- 
portant etents :  if  nothing  but  reflections  arc  to  be  expected 
from  Ministers  of  State,  the  expense  is  very  siiperfluoiis,  and 
the  secresy  very  absurd.  These  reflections  might  just  as  well 
appear  in  a  leader,  when  they  might  be  read  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  which  they^are  addressed,  and  if  without  profit,  at 
least  without  offence.  Then  follows  the  specification  of  "the 
best  means  of  carrying  into  efi*ect  iYi^jpurposes  of  her  Majesty's 
Government,^*  which  is  by  "  reading  this  Despatch  to  Prince 
Schwartzenberg,  and  giving  him  a  copy  of  it." 

A  second  Despatch,  of  the  same  date,  directs  the  Ambas- 
sador to  state,  that  he  will  feel  great  pleasure  in  attending, 
without  the  least  delay,  to  any  intimation  *which  he  may 
receive  of  the  wishes  of  the  Austrian  Government  to  enter 
into  negotiation  with  the  Hungarians.  Good  God  \  where  is 
Baron  KollerP 

It  is  just,  however,  possible,  that  when  the  proposal  of 
Mediation  was  sent,  the  Minister  might  not  have  been  certain 
that  the  case  was  desperate.     Let  ns  see. 

On  the  3d  of  July,  a  long  Despatch  was  written  at  the 
English  Embassy,  at  Yienna,  of  which  the  following  is  the 
first  paragraph  x-^ 

"The  operations  of  the  Austrian  and  Eussian  armies  in 
Hungary  are  pushed  on  with  vigour,  and  have  been  attended 
with  such  success,  since  I  last  had  the  honour  to  address 
your  lordship  on  this  subject,  that  a  not  distant  etid  of  the 
civil  tear  may  f>e  confidently  looked  to** 

This  was  received  seven  days  before  the  Speech  in  the' 
House,  and  eighteen  days  before  the  OfiPer  of  Mediation.       -^ 

On  the  14rth  of  Jnly,  a  nlass  of  intelligence  is  again 
deapaftcheid,  the  first  paragraph  of 'which  announces  the  occupd^"^ 
tion  without  resistance  of  the  Oapiid  of  Hungary,    This  wa«' 
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received  on  the  day  the  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons 
was  delivered,  and  eleven  days  before  the  Offer  of  Mediation. 

On  the  17th  of  July  it  is  announced  that  Marshal  Pas- 
kiewitch  is  advancing  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  towards 
Comom,  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Hungarians — that 
General  Grabbe  has  passed  the  mountains  from  the  north — 
that  the  Eussian  corps  in  Transylvania  have  repulsed  General 
Bern,  and  taken  twelve  pieces  of  cannon,  and  that  there  are 
'•no  accounts  of  any  large  Hungarian  forces  in  the  field 
e?:cept  the  two  mentioned."  This  is  received  seven  days 
before  the  Offer  of  Mediation. 

On  the  21st  of  July,  Lord  Ponsonby  writes,  "  the  Hunga- 
rian army  from  Comornis  under  the  command  of  Gorgey,  and 
is  said  to  be  about  50,000  strongs  with  120  pieces  of  cannon. 
Being  foiled  in  theiu  attempt  to  pass  by  Waitzen,  and  from 
thence  by  PesUi  to  Czegled  they  retreated  under  cover  of  the 
night  tow^ards  the  north,  and  the  third  corps  of  the  Russian 
army  under  General  Riidiger  is  now  in  pursuit  of  them,"  and 
further  reports,  "  that  the  capital  of  Transylvania  had  been 
occupied  by  the  Russian  corpse  of  General  Liiders." 

This  arrives  three  days  before  the  Offer  of  Mediation. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  Lord  Ponsonby  writes,  "  the  Hun- 
garian army  under  Gorgey  was  by  the  last  accounts  retreating 
along  the  road  which  leads  from  Waitzen  to  Balassa-Gyarmath 
and  Losoncz,  at  which  latter  place  it  was  supposed  they  would 
arrive  on  the  19th  instant.  They  are  closely  pursued  and 
continually  harassed  by  the  Russian  corps  of  General  Riidiger, 
and  the  oflBcial  reports  state  that  the  men  were  deserting  '  in 
thousands/ 

"  The  second  edition  of  the  Gazette  of  this  morning  says 
that  the  Hungarians  under  Bem  in  Transylvania  had  met  with 
another  defeat  from  the  corps  of  General  Liiders ;  and  that 
the  Austrian  corps  of  Count  Clan^-Gallas  was  marching  upon 
Cronstadt  to  occupy  the  district  which  had  been  reduced." 

Now,  not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost,  and, in  two  days  after  the 
receipt  of  this  communication,  an  elaborate  desp^^tchis  on  its 
way  to  Vienna  with  the  Offer  of  Mediation. 
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It  is  CQiiotis  that  the  day  htfor$  a  messenger  should  arrive 
fom  St.  Peteraburgh  without,  at  so  critical  a  moment^ 
bringing  %  single  line  worthy  of  insertion  in  the  Blue 
Boolr. 

However,  by  whoever  devised,  the  plan  was  inimitable. 
Under  such  circumstances  a  Mediation  was  a  bold  and  even 
original  conception,  but  the  result  entirely  depended  oa 
the  apropos;  the  moment  was  to  be  hit  between  the  im- 
possibility of  its  having  effect,  and  the  possibility  of  pro- 
posing it.  That  moment  was  calculated  with  an  astronomical 
precision  that  would  have  done  bonoiffto  aHalley  or  aHerschel: 
a  day  before,  it  might  have  been  attended  to ;  a  day  after  it 
could  not  have  been  sent.  Nor  is  this  all ;  it  is  so  managed 
that  it  is  sent  and  never  arrives ;  and  is  published  in  London, 
without  having  been  received  at  Vienna  1 

It  so  happened,  that  exactly  the  day  before  it  reached 
Vienna,  Prince  Schwartzeuberg  had  started  for  Warmw,  Of 
coarse  it  could  not  be  communicated  to  any  other  member 
of  the  Austrian  Government ;  Lord  Ponsonby  has,  therefore, 
to  express  in  reply  his  regrets  that  he  has  had  no  oppor- 
tunity **  of  carrying  out  your  Lordship's  instructions  :'* 
however,  "  his  Highness  will  probably  w>i  return  before  the 
end  of  the  week."  Before  that  week  ended,  Hungary  was 
finally  blown  up,  and,  of  course,  there  was  no  further  any 
need  to  carry  out  his  Lordship's  instructions :  the  Mediation 
bom  in  a  **  Not  yet,"  expired  in  a  **  No  longer."  On  the 
23d  day  of  the  self-same  month  that  had  witnessed  the  Bise 
and  Occultation  of  this  Lunar  phenomenon  from  the  Bedford 
Hotel  at  Brighton, — 

"Baron  Brunow  presents  his  compliments  to  Viscount 
Palmerston,  and  has  the  honour  to  communicate^  &c.,  in  the 
persuasion  that  he  will  learn  with  satisfaction  an  event  which 
puts  an  end  to  the  shedding  of  human  blood,  &c." 

What  had  Baron  Brunow  to  do  with  communicating  on  a 
subject  on  which  his  Government  had  been  three  months 
before  informed  that  England  had  nothing  to  say :  how 
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shoukl  he  usuTp  the  post  of  Baron  KoUer,  from  wtom' alone 
oommunioatiDzis  could -be  received  respecting  the  '*  coiopoiBent 
parts"  of  the  '^  Austrian  dominions,"  or  assume  that  his 
information  at  Brighton  was  so  far  in  advance  of  that  of  the 
British  Minister  in  Dowmng-street  ?  But  mark  how  aoeident 
Jielps  Eaasia,— ^the  Foreign  Minister  positiyely  was  without 
intelligence  :*— 

"Lord  Palmerston  presents  his  compliments  to  Bawm 
Brunow,  and  must  rejoice  in  learning,  &c/* 

The  same  enthusiastic  and  hopeful  temperament  induoes 
Lord  Palmerston  to  congratulate  on  l^e  same  l&veai  the 
Austrian  Government  which  had  not  condescended  to  aa* 
nounce  it.  Psychologically,  the  incident  is  cunous^  and  tha 
Despatch  deserves  the  honour  of  insertion  i»  esokueo, 

**  VUcount  Falmeriton  to  Fiscount  Ponsonby, 

^^  Foreign  Office,  Angmt  38,  1849. 

■  •*  My  Lobd,— I  have  to  instruct  your  Excellency  toexpress 
to  the  Austrian  Government  the  satisfaction  which  Her 
Majesty's  Grovemment  have  felt  at  liearing  that  the  calamitous 
war  which  for  the  Itist  two  months  has  desolated  Hungary, 
has  been  brought  to  a  close  by  a  jpacification  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  hope  will  prove  in  its  results  beneficial 
to  all  parties  concerned.  The  eyes  of  all  Europe  will  of 
course  now  be  directed  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Austrian 
GoviBrnment  in  a  matter  which  has  excited  so  deep  and 
general  an  interest ;  and  Her  Majesty's  Government  tcotdd 
fail  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  if  they*  were  not  to 
instruct  you  to  express  the  anxious  hope  which  they  feel  in 
common  with  the  people  of  this  country,  that  the  Austrian 
Govemmept  will  make  a  generous  use  of  the  successes  whicfc 
it  has  obtained,  and  that  in  the  arrangements  'which  may  be 
fiiade  between  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  Hungasian 
ofttion,  due  regard  will  be  had  to  the  ancisnt  Constitutional 
lights  of  Hungary.    A;settlement  founded  (On  such^a  basiSf 
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witli  such  improreifiShh  as  the  altered  oirrilirifttft'nceB  of  the 
present  tiniM  rafty  rrquiTe,  will  be  the  brst  security,  not  only 
for  the  welfare  and  contentment  of  Hunn^ary,  but  for  the 
fitiure  Bkenffth  and  jnrosperity  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  If  our 
Excellency  will  read  this  Dispatch  to IMnce  Sehwartzenberg, 
and  will  give  him  a  copy  of  it. 

"  I  am,  &o. 

•*  (Signed)        Palmehstox.** 

Her  Majesty's  Govemroent's  hopes,  endeavours,  and  advice, 
are,  however,  always  exposed  to  mis.tdventufe ;  Prince 
Schwartzenberg  makes  the  most  unbecoming  return,  dud  sends 
&  fisreoiouB  reply,  which  concludes  in  these  terms : — 

"The  world  is  agitated  by  a  spirit  of  general  subversion. 
England  herself  is  not  exempt  from  the  influence  of  this 
spirit ;  witness  Canada,  the  Island  of  Ccfalonia,  and  finally, 
unhappy  Ireland.  But  wherever  revolt  brjijaks  out  within  the 
vast  limits  of  the  British  Empire,  the  English  Government 
always  knows  how  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  law,  were 
it  even  at  the  price  of  toiTents  of  blood. 

"  It  is  not  for  us  to  blame  her.  Whatever  may,  moreover, 
1)6  the  opinion  which  we  form  as  to  the  causes  pf  these  insur- 
rectionary movements,  as  well  as  of  the  measures  of  repression 
employed  by  the  British  Government  in  order  to  stifle  them, 
we  consider  it  our  duty  to  abstain  from  expressing  that 
opinion,  persuaded  as  we  are  that  persons  are  apt  to  fall  into 
gross  errors,  in  making  themselves  judges  of  the  .often  so 
complicated  position  of  foreign  countries. 

"By  this  conduct  we  consider  we  have  acquired  the  right 
to  expect  that  Lord  Palmerston  will  practise  with  respect  to 
^9  a  perfect  reciprocity, 

"  You  will  read  this  Despatch  to  his  Lordship,  and  you  will 
give, him  a  copy  of  the  same." 

Such  are  the  contents  of  the-  firstr  Blue  .BooL  I  hav«, 
l^oweveiv  omitted  two  imgoii:ta«t  particutes:  firaH,  that  th* 
addresses  from  the  cities  of  England  in  favour  of  Hungary  are 
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communicated  regularly  to  Vienna,  Constantinople,  and  Si 
Petersburgh ;  second,  that  the  Eussian  Government  has  been 
informed  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  Lord  Palmerston,  that  "it 
is  highly  desirable  that  the  troops  of  each  country  should  be 
kept  within  their  own  frontiers." 

Although,  as  proof,  nothing  more  is  required  or  need  be 
added,  I  cannot  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject  without 
recuning  to  some  of  the  points  where  prevailing  misjudgments 
facilitated  deception. 

If  we  turn  to  the  negotiations  of  1792,  which  preceded  the 
Coalition  against  France,  it  will  be  seen  that  England  attached 
peculiar  importance  to  the  signature  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
being  appended  as  "  King  of  Hungary;" — England  was  then 
mider  a  Tory  administration, — not  Tory  only  in  the  English 
sense,  but  Anti-Kevolutionaiy  in  the  European  one.  It  is, 
therefore,  neither  in  the  archives  of  the  Foreign  Office,  nor 
in  the  practice  of  English  Diplomacy,  that  it  was  found  that 
Hungary  was  a  "  component  part"  of  the  "  Austrian  do- 
minions,"— as  the  already  cited  transactions  of  1711  show 
that  it  was  neither  unseemly  nor  impossible  to  hold  commu- 
nication with  a  Nation  in  arms  against  its  Sovereign.  In 
1711,  we  wished  to  strengthen  Austria  as  an  Ally ;  in  1848, 
we  apprehend  (as  it  is  professed)  the  subversion  of  her  inde- 
pendence, and  we  adopt  the  opposite  course.  We  reject  the 
application  of  the  one,  and  adopt  as  the  rule  of  our  conduct 
the  unwillingness  of  the  other.  Avowed  desires  remain  barren, 
important  interests  are  superseded,  acknowledged  dangers 
incurred,  through  ceremonious  reserve.  A  reserve,  however, 
unknown  in  the  meridians  of  Italy  and  Denmark,  where  the 
forms  of  office  and  the  courtesies  of  life  are  forgotten.  Was 
it  that  subversive  doctrines  had  not  as  yet  taken  root  in 
Hungary?  Was  it  that  Italy  was  to  be  convulsed  that 
Hungary  might  be  put  down  ? 

This  scrupulousness  n\Jght  still  be  intelligible,  if  the  Hun- 
garian agent  had  been  commissioned  by  persons  merely 
disaffected,  or  engaged  simply  in  plots,  but  Hungary  enjoyed 
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a  ie  facto  existence,  her  flag  had  been  inangorated  by  Tie* 
tones ;  that  flag  was  neither  "  fanciful"  nor  *'  piratical,''  like 
that  of  the  German  Empire  on  the  coast  of  Denmark ;  she 
possessed  belligerent  Bights  and  was  at  war,  and  is  told  that 
she  can  be  commimicated  with  only  through  the  Representa- 
ti?e  of  the  Power  with  whom  that  war  is  being  carried  on  I 

If  this  reply  was  intended  to  repress  inordinate  hopes  on 
the  part  of  the  Hungarians,  the  matter  of  it  might  be  under- 
stood,  however  reprehensible  the  manner,  but  then  it  would 
have  been  carefully  concealed  from  Austria,  that  her  preten- 
sions might  not  be  inflamed.  Yet  a  communication  so 
evidently  designed  to  prevent  a  settlement  passes  with  suc- 
cess as  proof  that  the  opposite  result  had  been  desired  and 
sought. 

The  salient  features  are:  vehemence  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  silence  at  St.  Petersburgh ;  contradiction  between 
Minister  and  Ambassador ;  the  adoption  of  opposite  sides  in 
^tference  to  a  war  by  the  British  embassies,  that  of  Vienna 
rejoicing  in  every  defeat  of  the  one  party,  that  of  Constanti- 
nople exidting  in  every  check  of  the  other,  and  all  combining 
^  one  result :  whoever  recoils  from  the  admission  of  system, 
inust  fall  back  on  incoherence ;  but  in  such  a  case,  t-o  what 

must  incoherence  lead  P 
The  result,  however,   of  the  war  wholly  hinged  upon  a 

point  excluded  from  view,  or  fallaciously  disguised  under 

the  terms   "Turkish  Neutrality."    He,  whoever  he  Was, 

^ho  reduced  the  Ottoman  Empire  to  that  predicament,  and 

not  Prince  Paskiewitch,  placed  Hungary  at  the  "  feet  of  the 

Caar." 


cir 
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Turkish  Neutrality. 

Fob  aU  military  purposes  Turkey  was  a  party  in  the  war; 
she  did  not  send  forward  Armies,  but.  slie  lent  her  territory 
for  the  Russian  operations,  along  a  frontier  of  several  hundred 
miles ;  opening  passages  through  the  mountains  of  the  North 
and  East  into  Transylvania,  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
in?iccessible,  and  giving  entriince  from  the  South  through  the 
gorge  of  the  Danube  into  the  plains  of  Lower  Hungary.  The 
resources  of  these  Provinces — ^money,  provisions,  and  means 
of  transport,  were  also  usurped  by  Russia,  and  rendered  sub- 
servient to.  the  war.  The  Austrians  when  beaten  found  refuge 
there,  and  supplies,  and  thence  they  again  issue  to  attack 
Hungary.  The  Russian  armies  did  'not  indeed  enter  Seihia, 
hut  thexe  also  were  organised  bodies  of  Invasion,  not  perhaps 
dangerous  in  the  field,  but  calculated  ip  excite  iiltestine  feuds 
ty  their  relationship  to  the  populations  of  the  Banat.  The 
enlistment  tobk  place  under  the  auspices,  of  the  Russian 
Consul,  and  the  money  was  paid  at  "  the  Consulate.**  These 
effects  were  not  limited  to  the  period  wlien  Russia  became  a 
pafty  in  thewar^  but  were  in  operation  from  its  very  com- 
mencement, and  the  Russian  troops  themselves  had  been 
engaged  in  Transylvania  three  months  before  the  avowed 
Intervention  took  place.  Had  Turkey  remained  neutral,  the 
Hungarians  would  have  been  secure  on  the  whole  of  their 
Southern  and  Eastern  frontiers,  and  could  have  brought  up 
their  entire  disposable  force  to  the  North ;  so  that  the  results 
in  a  military  point  of  view,  may  be  said  to  have  been  deter- 
mined by  the  participation  of  Turkey  in  the  war. 

This  participation  was,  however,  not  voluntary.  Her 
readiness,  after  the  fall  of  Hungary,  to  meet  the  combined 
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forces  of  BusBia  and  Austria  to  save -a  few  of  the  exiles  frou^ 
an  ignoouaioua  fate,  dispenses  me  from  the  necessity  of 
proving  that  the  Turkish  uation  was  ready  to  Incur  the  risks, 
and  undergo  the- sacrifices  of  a  war  to  save  Huugary,  and  the 
deaistaxxce  of  those  two  Empires  from  pressing  their  demand 
after,  .as  I  shall  presently  show,  they  had  received  the  con- 
eURsnce  of  England  and  France,  eqimlly  relieves  me  from  the 
necessity  of  proving,  that  its  military  resources  were  equal 
to  sush  an  estevprise.  Turkey  had  at  the  time  212,000 
disciplined  mfin,  xmd  oould  have  raised,  without  difticulty, 
100,000  iiTQgular  horse,  tlie  whole  of  which  she  oould  have 
ssnt  forward  without  any  inconvenience  or  risk.  She  could 
have 'supplied  the  Hungarians  with  arms,  of  which  they  were 
principally  in  need,  and  the  presence  of  a  single  Turkish  regi- 
ment would  have  changed  the  whole  face  of  the  contest  in 
Hungary. 

If  then  the  participation  of  Turkey  in  the  war  on  the  side 
of  Russia  influenced  the  result,  the  assurance  of  her  non- 
participation  on  the  side  of  Hungary  was  reqidsite  for  its 
inception.  It  was  a  wonderful  plan  to  combine,  and  it  was 
settled  in  anticipation.  It  entirely  depended  upon  the 
introduction  of  a  Russian  force  into  the  Turkish  Provinces  of 
the  Danube,  which  was  executed  when  the  Hungarian  wot 
was  as  yet  undreamt  of,  save  by  visionaries,  and  when  nd 
difference  existed  between  Russia  and  the  Porte.  It  was, 
therefore,  a  direct  attack  upon  the  Integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  and  a  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  1840,  to  which 
England,  but  not  Prance,  was  a  party.  It  couW  only,  there- 
fore, be  carried  by  the  concurrence  of  Ihigland ;  the  evidence 
of  that  concurrence  is  to  be  found,  not  only  intte  absence  of 
aU  opposition  but  in  the  ^fl^ctuaL  siqpport rgiven  at  Gon- 
stantittople,  And  the  declarations; made  in  the  House  of  Gonir 
mons,  where  the  English  Minister  stated  falsely,  that  it  -was  a 
measure  undertaken  with  tlie  consent  and  concurrence  of ,  the 
Tttikidi'Q(5veri3u»ent.*    Thi&OcGupalian  was thjen  sanctioned 
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hj  a  Treaty,  against  whicli  the  Turkish  Government,  in  vain, 
sought  the  support  of  the  English  Ambassador,  and  by  that 
Treaty  it  was  to  continue  to  the  year  1856.  Henceforward 
the  "Neutrality"  of  Turkey  was  practicable  only  by  the 
cessation  of  the  Occupation  by  Russia,  against  which  such 
precautions  had  been  taken.  That  "Neutrality"  could  be 
observed  only  by  saying  to  Russia,  "  you  shall  not  enter;" 
it  could  not  be  maintained  by  saying,  "  you  shall  not  go  out.'* 
Had  the  Russian  troops  been  on  the  Pruth,  the  Turkish  troops 
would  have  been  at  Pesth ;  but  the  Russian  troops,  being  on 
the  Danube,  it  was  the  Cossacks  who  arrived  at  Pesth.  And 
it  is  England  who  has  compromised  the  Porte  into  this  false 
position,  who  urges  upon  it  the  maintenance  of  its  "Neutrality." 

Reduced  to  this  dilemma,  the  "  Neutrality"  of  Turkey  had 
merely  reference  to  the  departure  of  the  Russian  troops  from 
Wallachia,  where  alone  their  presence  had  been  endured  on 
the  score  of  their  being  required  to  maintain  internal  tran- 
quillity ;  at  least,  it  was  not  by  urging  at  Constantinople  the 
maintenance  of  Turkish  "  Neutrality"  no  more  than  by  writing 
to  St.  Petersburgh,  that  it  had  nothing  to  say  respecting  the 
"  neutralitif"  of  Russia,  that  is,  the  Invasion  of  Hungary,  that 
any  results  could  be  obtained  in  the  sense  of  the  principles 
expounded  to  Parliament  on  the  2l8t  July,  1849. 

The  entrance,  in  June,  1848,  of  the  Russian  troops  into 
the  Provinces  had  indeed  been,  according  to  the  British 
Minister,  "  without  orders  from  St.  Petersburgh."  On  the 
,1st  of  February,  1849,  these  insubordinate  and  erratic  forces, 
equally  "  without  orders,"  enter  Transylvania !  Immediately, 
Sir  Stratford  Canning  says  to  the  Porte  : — 

^'  I  do  not  doubt  that  my  Government  will  consider  the 
said  Intervention  as  prejudicing  the  rights  of  the  Porte,  and 
as  calculated  to  make  a  most  painful  impression  on  the  Porte, 
owing  to  the  serious  consequences  which  may  follow."  He 
writes  home  (4th  Pebruary)  that  the  French  Ambassador 
had  read  to  him  a  Despatch,  "Which  expressed  goodwill 
towards  the  Porte,  and  a  just  sense  of  aU  that  was  objection- 
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able  in  the  kto  proceedings  of  Russia.  We  separated  with 
an  understanding  that  our  respective  interpreters  should  wait 
on  Aali  Pasha  tliis  morning  with  instructions  calculated  to 
encourage  the  Porte  in  maintaining  substantiaUif  the  view  taken 
by  its  Commissioner  at  Bucharest  of  the  Militai-y  Intervention 
in  Transylvania  oMthoriaed  by  the  Russian  Government"* 

Lord  Pahnerston  answers^  February  28  th — 

**  I  have  to  observe  to  your  Excellency  on  this  matter,  that 
undoubtedly  the  pasa«nge  of  Russian  troops  through  Turkish 
territory  for  the  purpose  of  interfering  in  the  civil  war  in 
tbe  Austrian  domiuions,  was  an  infraction  of  the  neutrality 
tohich  the  Porte  had  determined  to  adopt  in  regard  to  that 
civil  ipflrr,  and  ica$  a  Jit  subject  of  remonstrance  on  the  part  of 
the  Porter 

As  if  he  were  speaking  of  a  theme  for  a  sonnet,  or  a 
subject  for  an  essay.  Sir  Stratford  Canning  writes  again 
on  the  5th  April— 

"  The  Porte  has  not  materially  related  its  preparations  for 
an  untoward  contingency.  Besides  the  circumstances  which 
I  have  mentioned  elsewhere,  fresh  orders  have  been  sent  to 
repair  the  dsfenoes  of  Varna  and  SiHstria ;  the  Militia  is  col- 
lecting in  the  adjacent  Province  of  Broussa,  and  the  Pasha  of 

*  The  Consul  at  Bucharest  thua  details  the  views  of  the  Turkish 
Commissioner,  Puad  EfFondi,  22d  February,  1847 : — "Hia  Excellency 
begged  G^eneral  Duhamcl  to  consider  the  effect  of  such  a  departure 
from  all  the  prindples  of  non-intervention  which  European  Cabinets 
had  laid  down,  that  such  a  measiire  might  load  to  the  adoption  of  a 
line  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  France  towainis  Austria  on  the  Italian 
question,  which  France  herself  would  regret  to  be  forced  to  adopt ; 
that  any  measure  of  this  nature  was  an  infraction  of  the  law  of 
nations,  and  of  the  treaty  of  1841,  to  which  Bussia  herself  was  a 
pvty ;  and  that,  in  the  name  of  the  Sultan,  as  his  Bepresentative, 
he  declared  himself  opposed  to  the  movement. 

"I  must  do  Fuad*'  (Effendi?)  *<the  justice  to  say  I  found  him  firm 
^d  consistent,  and  resolved  to  continue  so ;  but  very  anxious  for 
instructions  from  Constantinople. 

*' These  are  critical  and  difficult  times,  and  I  hope  your  Excellency 
will  continue  to  favour  me  with  your  kind  advice  and  instructions.*^ 
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by  a  Treaty,  ar-  ^^^  ihe  Trtiole  dispbsBbb 

sought  the  fi>i''j/ 

Treaty  it  t        ^/Z  gii>^u^^^i  despatch  aad  .  explicitness 


the  «Ne  ^^.^''J^ 


cessation 


^!\.  Ksp^  ^tt  that  Baoon  Bninow  has  stated 

precau'  y*'^^4t^       .Jpi^  _^ e  xi.^  -ci r.-o :„ 

obser 

iter  "I'^ti^^rai^^^ 


jj^       ^i^f*^  ifltention  of  the  Emperor  of  iBusia, 

1  b^^\jfi^  fetre^^  of  the  Russian  detachmeiit  from 

fif^^^^^^cT  his  troops  to  advance  into  Transyl- 

.^/^^^'I^^L  any  part  in  the  civil  war  i^ow  raging  ia 

0cf^^  t^  ^^jji  Hungany ;  but  that  Ek  Imperial  Majesty 

f^^^'fo^^^^ iimself  ^^^^*  hestowing  on  the  commander^  cad 

^'^^^ff^  0er^  of  that  detachment^  his  c^jprobatian  .^f  ^^ 

^^j,  f\jiich  they  made  their  retreat,  after  having  held  i» 

^g^^*^^ny  hours  a  very  surperwr  force. ^^  (^ 

e^  <e  tinderlined  the  last  sentence,  to  call  attention  to 


^  i-e  6f  a  disjunctive  particle,  in  redudng  to  the  soberest 
tt^  sions  the  Intervention  of  a  foreign  Power  in  a  **  civil 
^  y^  and  in  peiBUadiog  aDioilheribifiign  Power,  tJicr^by 
^taiiy  endangered,  to  take  the  matter  oodly.. 

On  the  same  day  that  thi&  Despatch  was  written  ia  Down- 
jpg  Street,  Mr.  Magennife  wa?  writbg  frtan  Viennsa : 

**  The  reports  from  the  Danubian  Provinces  mention  the 
concentration  of  large  bodies  of  Biisdan  troops  along  th 
fransylvanian  frontier .  I  can  hardly  ^oubt  that  the  doulik 
motive  of  combating  FoUsh  anarchy  mi  of  overthrowing 
revolutionary  principles  in  Hungary ,  would  insure  the  coift- 
pliance  of  the  Euasian  Government  with  » aay  applicatioa 
from  hence  for  md." 

But  Sir  Stratford  Gannii^  by  the  same  messengier  whioh 
brought  from  Lord  Pahnerston  infarmMion  Df.  the  lEmperor 
of  Russia's  intention  to  take  no  further  part  in  the  war, 
received  the  official  announcement  of  tlie  Intervention ! 
"What  must  have  been  the  reflections  of  that  Ambassador  ? 
Can  this  incident  have  any  connexion  with  the  sjuxlden  b^t 
of  indignation,  which  startled  a  Christmas,  dinner  .paHy  of 
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ftc  BHtbfc  merchants,  when  strikinj]^  the  table  with  his 
dencKed  fist,  ht  exrhimiod,  '*  And  Tstfre  stick  men  /** 

The  "  oiliciall'  intelligenoe.  wkioh  reached  Vioai^a  on  the 
Sd  of  May  must  have  thence  arrived  iu  London  iu  a'  week.. 
Is  Baron  Brunow  called  to  account  for  hU  impositaon,  or 
Bu88iaf  for  her  aot?  -  Nol  The  Minister^  aa  we  have  seen, 
hastens  to  announce  to  Eusoa  that  he  has  '*  nothing  .to  si^  l" 

Sir  Stratford  Contnng  nevertheless  goes"  on  writing : — 

"  The  signal  continued  successes  obtained  by  tl^  Hun- 
garians, in  Transylvania  and  the  Banat  are  attended  with, 
oonsequences  which  threaten  to  eomjpromiae  the  Porte'a  neu^ 
trality,  and  to  expose  its  adjacent  provinces  to  the  calamities^ 
of  war.  In  addition  to  the  num})er  of  private  refugees  who 
have  poured  into  Serbia  and  Wallackia,  it.  is' known  that 
General  Puchner's  army,  to  the  amount  of  12,000  men,  has 
again  sought  refuge  in  the  latter  Princigality. 

"This  near  Approaeh,  oruather  actual  presf  nee,  of  a  dnng;ei*' 
iong  foreseen'  and  pointed  out,'  has  afforded  nie  an  oj)portUHity, 
tohich  I  have  nob  nef/Ucied^  of  again*  urging  the  Porte  to 
maintain  itfe  neutrality  inn  mbre  steady  and'  efficient  manner, 
My  repeated  oonnrntnications  upon  the  subject  with  AbK  • 
Pasha  have  nfot  been  w^Yolly  fruitless."' 

Lord.  Palmerston  replies,  on  the.  2d  of  July  j — 

•*  Her'  Majesty's  Government  entirely  approve  ike  Idn/fna^ ' 
which  yiMi  describe  yotrrself  in  it  toha\*e  held  to  the  Porte,  * 
mth'tke  tietl^  ^  mdncihg  it  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality  in 
regard  to  the.  contest  now  going  on  in  Hungary.  The  Porte ' 
ought  fbr  vtsown  sak^  to  maintain  and  assert  the  neutrality  ' 
of  the  Turkish  t«ritory,  as  faras^  it  is  able  to  do  so,  icithoui 
comn^Hnto  k^sUie^  coUi^on  with'  its  stronger  iteighbonrs.'* 

Sir  S.  panning  ^ad  fencieU  that  he  was  abie*  tO'  fboce  his 
Goy^QQiQiiit  by  oommiiting  it.    He  is/  now  told  to  take ' 
care  how  he  compromises  Turkey.  i  .      . 
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Stronger  neighbours!  Austria  defeated  and  requiring 
Bussia's  aid — ^Russia  forced  to  bring  up  her  last  resources  ;* 
the  Hungarian  armies  still  unsurrendered : — a  single  move- 
ment of  the  Turks  in  advance  taking  the  Eussians  in  the 
rear  calling  the  Cossacks  and  the  Poles  to  independence, — 
this  is  the  story  of  Poland  over  again. 

When  charged  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  having 
stopped  the  preparations  of  Sweden,  Turkey,  and  Persia,  to 
support  Poland,  and  with  having  rejected  the  proposals  of 
Austria  and  France  to  the  same  effect,  he  answered  (1st  of 
Harch,  1848),  *'  I  saved  them  from  a  useless  and  a  fatal  step, 
for  Bussia  was  stronger  than  Sweden,  stronger  than  Turkey, 
stronger  than  Persia,  as  she  was  stronger  than  Poland." 
Of  course,  it  was  to  be  inferred,  though  it  was  not  stated,  that 
she  was  also  stronger  than  Austria,  and  stronger  than  France : 
she  was  so,  but  it  was  by  his  means.  The. argument,  how- 
erver,  was  ^»  (iggregate  of  strength  is  an  accumulation  of 
weakness:  by  this  argument  fell,  first  Poland,  and  then 
Hungaiy,-^the  fall  of  the  one  prepared  the  way  tor  the 
fall  of  the  other :  they  have  been  laid  prostrate  not  only 
by  the  same  logic,  but  by  the  same  logician. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  mission  of  a  Hungarian 
agent  to  Constantinople : — the  circumstances,  as  they  were 
related  to  me,  respecting  it  are  too  remarkable  to  omit : — if 
true,  they  require  to  be  known    and  if  false,  contradicted. 

His  arrival,  I  have  been  informed,  was  hailed  with  defight 
by  the  party  in  the  Divan  for  war,  who,  though  not  strong 
enough  to  carry  such  a  decision,  were  able  to  obtain  not  only 
that  communication  should  be  opened  with  him;  but  also 
that  practical  aid  should  be  afforded  to  the  Hupgaaians  by  a 
sui^ly  of  arms,  and  by  suggesting  to  them  the  occupation 
of  the  fortress  of  Orshova,  which,  standing  on  an  island 
of  the  Danube  where  it  breaks  through  the  chain  of  the 

*  A  month  later  he  himself  writes :  "  The  whole  DtsPOSiBis 

VOBCX  OT  TUB  BttSSIAK  EhpISB  HAS  BEEN  BSOUG^BT  VtTOTiSM 
PAST  IK  THIS  WAB." 


TUKKISH  NEUTRALITT.  Ml 

Oaipatliians,  is  the  Padlock  of  Huni^ary  on  the  aide  of  Walla- 

chia,  and  which,  if  held  by  the  Hungarians,  would  have  pre- 
Tcnted  the  entrance  of  the  Russian  troops,  and  so  far  preserved 
Torkey's  honour  and  *•  Neutrality."    A  person  of  character 
and  distinction  was  therefore  selected  to  communicat.e  with 
the  agent,  who,  without  circumlocution,  informed  him  that 
200,000  stands  of  arms  would  be  landed  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Danube,  which  the  Hungarians. would  pay  for  in  raw 
produce ;  and  further,  that  the  fortress  of  Orshova  was  at 
that  moment  occupied  by  only  a  few  troops.    The  Envoy 
rushed  to  communicate  this  unexpected  success  to  the  British 
Ambassador,  who,  in  his  well-known  zeal  for  Hungary,  dis- 
dained to  be  outstripped,  offered  to  place  England  in  the 
position  which  Turkey  was  about  to  occupy,  and  named  an 
English  house  at  Constantinople  (Messrs.  Hanson)  for  the 
management  of  the  speculation.     The  agent  rushed  back 
again  to  inform  his  Turkish  friends  of  his  "  golden  achieve- 
ment" {J*ai  fait  une  qfflaire  cTor),  and  to  his  astonishment 
perceived  that  his  joy  was  not  shared ;  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment instantly  withdrew  its  proposals,  within  three  days  it 
was  called  to  account  by  the  Bussian  and  Austrian  Embassies, 
and  of  course  no  muskets  were  shipped  from  the  Thames. 

These  facts  I  give  as  I  have  received  them ;  I  have  them 
under  no  pledge  of  secrecy.  Certain  it  is  that  at  this  period 
rumours  were  generally  spread  of  arms  to  be  furnished  by 
Turkey  to  the  Hungarians,  and  of  her  being  on  the  point  of 
declaring  in  their  favour.  The  name  of  the  agent  is  Mr. 
Browne,  cousin  of  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley. 

When  the  affair  is  quite  over,  a  day  after  the  demand  of 
Extradition  has  beendespatchedfromWarsaw,LordPalmerston 
indulges  in  a  safe  epigram  on  Turkish  Neutrality,  which-  he 
transmits  to  the  agitated  consul  at  Bucharest : — 

"I  have  to  observe  to  you  that  the  laws  of  neutrality 
require  that  eqttdl  measures  should  be  meted  out  to  both  of 
the  contending  parties ;  and  that  either  both  or  neither  should 
be  allowed  to  enter  and  to  make  uae  of  the  Turkish  territory** 
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.ThisJs  the  ".  neutrality  "t  of  the  DardaneUes-r-all  nationi 
are  equally  excluded,  but  the  Knflsjanfl'  ftienwwfe     • 

There  now  remained  only  toexchnsge  the  oongr^tiilatary 
XkOties  between  Powning  Street  an^  the  JBeclfor/if5otel'<m 
the  restoration  of  "order  and  .peace  ^" , and  floclosQs  one 
chapter  of  the  "iHiionof  Englimd  and. 'Russia  .to  maiatflin 
tlie  f  eace  of  the  world."* 

'*.I)oclaration  of  Lord  Xuthsnu 
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Metradttum-  of  Befvyen. 

* 

TwBNTT  days  after  the  oilbr  of  Mediation  has  leaohed 
Tieona,  Sir  Stratford  Canning  writes  (28tli  August). 

•'To-DAT,  tlie  Austrian  Minister  has  presented  a  strong 
official  note  demanding  the  extradition  of  all  refugees,  ^thout 
entering  into  anydistinction  of  offences. 

"In  point  of  fact  the  Porte's  neutrality  has  been  sacrificed 
in  d  far  greater  degree  to  the  military  operations  of  Russia 
and  the  unfortunate  necessities  of  Austria  than"  to  any 
partiality  for  a  people  having  many  traditional  claims  to 
their  sympathy  and  goodwill,  &c.  Under  these  circum* 
stances  1  wily  anticipate  your  lordship's  opinion,  when  I 
snbmit  that  the  Ottoman  ministers  are  fairly  entitled  to  sup- 
port in  continuing  to  carry  07it  *  a  principle'  [what  principle, 
■^neutrality,  or  its  sacrifice?]  which  it  has  been  my  duty,  and 
to  all  appearance  that  of  General  Aupick  also,  to  inculcate.'* 

Any  negotiations  with  respect  to  this  matter  had  to  be 
carried  on  in  London  with  the  Eepresentative  of  Austria,  or 
at  all  events  at  .Vienna ;  and  if  anything  was  to  be  done  not 
a  moment  had  to  be  lost.  The  Despatch  reached  London  on 
the  9th  of  September.  The  matter  was  one  which  presented 
not  the  slightest  difficulty  of  judgment.  I  have  already 
stated  the  case;  not  only  were  the  Treaties  dear, but  there- 
were  precedents  in  point.  The  intelligence  had-  reachied 
London  long  before  this  communication  of  Sir  Stratfbrd 
Canning;  the  former  demand  had  been  expedited  froni 
Warsaw  on  ttoQ  14th  of  August,  as  from  Vienna  news  could 
reach  London  in  half  the  tisie  that  it  took  to  travel  to 
Constantinople,  the  demand  must  hfive  been,  known  to  Lord 
Palnusrston  before  it  cQi;dd  be  so  to  Sir  Stratford  Canning* 
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If  not,  of  what  earth! j  use  can  Ambassadors*  be  ?  Still  eTcn 
Sir  Stratford  Canning's  communication  is  left  unanswered 
for  thirteen  dayty  and  then  not  a  single  line  is  addressed  to 
Tienna, — the  reply  reaches  ConstantBiQgple  after  the  matter 
has  been  settled  at  Si.  Feienbmryk, 

This  single,  statement  disposes  of  the  wbole  case.  The 
**  boltleholding"  is  simply  reduced  to  being  out  of  the  way. 
It  was  not  for  nothing  that  Kossuth  said  and  repeated  so 
oaen,  "  Bead  the  Blue  Books !"  But  the  difficuhy  was  to 
£nd  readers.  Of  what  avail  would  be  the  publication  of 
logarithms  for  a  Nation  that  did  not  understand  arithmetic  ? 
No  one  in  England  studies  Diplomacy,  or  knows  an^-thiug  of 
diplomatic  action,  and  then  they  are  knocked  down  with 
"Blue  Books,"  The  contents  are  nothing,  the  Tolume  and 
coTcr  eyerything.  It  suffices  then  to  say,  "  Take  my  word, 
or  —  read  that."  No  one  knows  better  than  the  £ngllsh 
Minister  that  the  printing  of  ostensible  Despatches  is  not 
the  way  to  enlighten  a  Parliament  or  instruct  a  Nation,  and 
that  for  that  purpose  explanation  and  exposition  are  re* 
quired,  and  not  precisely  of  that  nature  with  which  a 
Finsburj  deputation  is  content.  Here  are  the  words  he 
once  used  when  in  opposition : — 

"We  should  know  what  hare  been  the  principles  upon 
which  our  GoTemment  has  acted, — ^wliat  has  been  the  spirit 
in  which  the  influence  of  EngUmd  has  been  exerted, — what 
objects  have  been  aimed  at,  and  by  what  means  we  have 
souo:ht  to  attain  them." 

These  words  were  uttered  la  leadixt?  an  (^posidoa  agaiiist 
the  Government  of  which  Lcni  Abtrdeem  was  Foreign 
Secretary,  because  it  was  hoc  suiHciently  Bussian  \  A  man 
must  know  what  is  li^ki:,  in  order  systematically  to  piac< 
tise  what  is  wicng. 

I  arrived  in  Tuikev.  a  few  davs  after  tke  demand  of 
Kxtradition  was  made.  I  was  confidenlklhr  informed  of  it 
by  one  of  the  kvwl  goveniors  kitinatety  cowKcted  witk  high 
PosoDdgeSk  wko  all  eonsidex«d  war  iamiatfnl^  and  urged  me 
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to  proceed  wkhoat  delay  to  Constantinople.  Uy  anawei 
vas— <  There  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of  war.  The  demand 
is  a  feint.    The  real  point  is  elsewhere.* 

I  retomed  in  five  or  six  weeks  to  the  same  placci  and 
the  same  Functionary  was  again  the  first  to  announce  to  me 
an  approaching  settlement ;  and  I  then  explained  as  foUows^ 
tbe  reasons  for  my  opinion  which  I  refused  to  give  on  the 
ibrmer  occasion,  which  was  that  the  Sultan  could  not  surren* 
der  the  Befogees,  and  Austria  and  Bussia  were  destitute 
of  power  to  force  him  to  do  so.  I  had  brought  a  Paris 
Caricature,  representing  the  President  as  a  Bear's  Cub,  and 
placed  it  before  him.  '  You  mean,'  said  he,  '  that  a  quarrel 
is  got  up  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  Parisians.' 

This  Functionary  had  no  diiiiculty  in  comprehending  and. 
admitting  the  necessity  in  which  Eussia  stood  of  disguising, 
from  the  people  of  Europe,  the  collusion  with  herself  of  their 
Goyemments  i  but  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  admitted, 
and  never  would  have  done  so,  unless  in  consequence  of  the 
result,  her  powerlessness,  even  when  backed  by  Austria,  to 
attack  the  Ottoman  territory.  It  is  most  strange  how  nations 
not  diplomatic,  will  mistake  their  strength  and  weakness.  Here 
Turkey  after  the  Herculean  effort  of  creating  an  army  of 
300,000  men,  and  filled  from  frontier  to  frontier  with  indig- 
nation in  which  there  was  no  distinction  between  Mussulman 
and  Christian,  believes  that  it  owes  its  protection  from  a 
danger  which  never  existed,  not  to  tliis  real  strength  of 
niind  and  body,  but  to  a  Foreign  protection  which  never  was 
given  J  whilst  Europe,  being  unconscious  of  the  existence  of 
this  army  and  this  feeling,  attributes  the  same  result  to  an 
exercise  of  its  own  power,  with  the  •*'Blue  Books"  in  its  hand 
which  prove  that  no  such  power  was  ever  exercised.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  if  Eussia  invaded  the  Tartarian  wilds  included 
in  the  Chinese  Empire,  she  would  only  sacrifice  an  Army,  and 
she  has  never  committed  such  a  folly ;  but  had  she  in  the 
month  of  September,.  1849,  sent  an  army  across  the  Danubj, 
it  is  her  Existence  that  she  would  have  sacrificed.  These  are  the 


ground  upon  w^ibli  t  f;Feaied'  with  calculated  seom,  justffiei 
by  the  result,  -  the  preteucted  alaiming  complicatioa  in  re- 
ference to  the  Eefugees;  and  whether  I  am  right  or  wrong  in 
aSBiimihg  that' the  object  of  it  was  to  enaible  Louis  Napoleon 
to  wind  his  horn  and  blow  a  blast  of'  ainralated  defiance,  at 
all  events  I  must  be  right  in  the  assertion,  that  the  object 
which  the  Eussian  Cabinet  had  in  view,  wa»  some  other  than- 
that  which  was  professed. 

The  pretence  of  having  given  support  to-  Turkey  is  based 
not  upon  the  act  or  declaration  of  the  British  Grovemment, 
which  it  was  impossible  that  it  should  be,  since  none  existed, 
but  upon  opinions  and  words  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning; 
who  wa9  not- kept*  at  Constantinople  without  an  object,  that* 
of  effectually  disguising  by  his  opinions  the  purposes  of  his 
chief,  of  affording  a  cloak  of  his  known  integrity,  while 
at  the  same  time  removing  from  Parliament  an  inconvenient 
Critic.  ' 

On  the  3d' of  September,  he  writes  as  follows: — 

"  On  grounds  of  humanity,  not  unmixed  with  considerations 
affecting  the  Porte's  character  and  future  policy,  I  have  not 
hesitated  to  advise  a^  decided  resistance  to  the  demand  of 
Extradition,  I  have  further  endeavoured  to  dissuade  the 
Turkish  Ministers  from  pledging  themselves  to  any  measure 
of  restraint,  not  clearly  prescribed  by  the  terms  of  Treaties, 
and  from  contracting  any  engagement  not  leaving  a  certain 
latitude  of  action  for  the  future." 

Next  day.  Prince  Eadzevil  arrives  with  the  autog!raph  letter 

of  the  Emperor;  not  given  in  the  "  Blue  Books*"    It  is  as 

fcilows:— 

> 
"The  leading  principles  of  the  Alliance  between  the  two 

Empires,  and  which  have  been  signalised  so  strikingly  by 

the  Ottoman  authorities  on  the  Danube  in  their  steps  against 

the  gangs  of  Magyars  which  threw  themselves  on  the  Ottoman 

territory,  give  me  the-  most  intimate  conviction  that  Y.  M. 

will  recommend  a-  question  which  I  have  much  at  heart  to  the 

most  serious  attention  of  your  Ministry;     Such  is  the  objcci 
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of  tte  re^rfsetttationa  with  tshidi  I  hare  enirueted  'my 
B<;pTesentutive  at  Conataiitiuople,  relative  to  some  PoUsh 
BeAigeea  wlio^  having  been  KuiHy  of  high  troaaon  against  n^ 
Government,  have  lately  taken  so  criminal  «  part  in  the 
events  tvhichhave  ravaged  Hungary. 

^'  With  the  Binocre  desire  t  hat  no  oloud  may  rise  between  th^ 
two  Empires,  I  attaoh  a  peculiar  value  to  the  solution  of 
this  affair,  folly  confident  that  the  rflpresentations^'  M.Titctff 
mil  find  a  farourable  reception  with  (you£  Majesty.  I  request 
you  to  accept  the  assurance,  of  tlie  feelings  of  high  eonsidera* 
tioa  and  inviolable  attooliment,  with  -whioh  I  am 

"  Your  Migesty's  good  Brother, 

"NrCOLAB." 

The  French  Ambassador  sends  in  haste  to  inform  Sir  S. 
Canning  of  the  menacing  nature  of  .these  communications, 
and  Sir  Stvatford,  in  his  Dispatch  of  the  5th  of  September, 
mentions  that  the  Internuncio  was  to  have  the  next  morning 
an  audience  of  the  Sultan  to  obtain  an  as'sui'ance  that  the 

» 

Hefugee?  should  be  *'  intern^**  emd  "  survellW]  Observe  that 
this  is  on  i\\Qfflh  of  September.  He  goes  on  to  stiite,  "  therq 
is  no  indication  of  a  chan"e  in  the  intentions  of  the  Porte :" 
that  "  the  impression  of  every  one  is,  that  the  Porte  is  placed 

in  a  most  painful  and  dangerous  dilemma the  result  of 

Us  present  isolation,  .  .  .  The  ultimate  issue  will  depend 
upon  the  prospect  of  support  from  England  and' France."* 

*  The  complete  Bent«nce  is  as  follows : — "  In  the  meantime  therein 
no  indication  of  ft  clxaiige  in  the  intentions  of,  the  Porte,  though  th© 
serious,  not  to  say  alarming!:,  nature  of  the  position  is  deeply  felt^ 
The'Sultan's  firmness  will,  ho\^'ever,'be  put  to -a  severe  trial,  and  sd 
will  that  of  hitenlightentd  MiuYster  ^  nor  can  I  pMtend  to  say  mtiii 
oouQsels  iriU  iiitimaiely  prevail.  The  ifinit  impreasipn>  of  «veiry  cubs 
is,  that  the- Porte  is  placed  in  u  i^ost  pai^'ul  and  dangerous  idileiiam% 
h«tween  the  conflicting  sentn.jouts  of  honour- aivl humanity  on  \hs^ 
one  side,  and  of  apprehensiciis,  the  natural  result  of.  its  present 
isolation,  on  ^hc  Other.  TJu*  w  source  of  >&n  appeal  to  Europe  mvjf 
*«9fcaki  it-'for  thd  -present  t  hw  thei  ultimate  issue 'Will  natoralH 
^peud  uptt).t33aipraispect  of  »a^port?frotoiETi^aa«liawKi  Bmnw^  i 
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Between  the  5tli  and  the  6th  of  September,  when  Fnnoe 
Badzevil  took  his  departure,  discussions  which  took  place, 
were  regularly  communicated  to  Sir  S.  Canning,  and  by  him 
transmitted  home. 

Now  before  the  documents  were  published,  and  when  the 
English  Government  was  taking  credit  for  having  supported 
Turkey,  a  credit  irreconcileable  with  the  concession  of  internal 
surveillance  which  the  Porte  had  made,  it  boldly  extricated 
itself  by  a  falsehood  and  a  charge — ^it  charged  the  Turkish 
€K)vemment  with  concealing  irom  it  these  communications. 

Princ^  Badzevil  came  to  demand  a  "  Tes,"  or  a  "  No,"  in 
eight  and  forty  hours  :  he  adopted  towards  the  Sultan  forms 
the  most  offensive,  language  the  most  haughty.  The  Porte 
extricated  itself  from  the  dilemma  with  thai  dexterity  which 
it  always  evinces  when  forced  into  action :  it  told  the  Envoy 
that  the  answer  would  be  given  at  St.  Petersburgh,  to  which 
place  an  Ambassador  of  the  Sultan  was  already  on  his  way.  An 
autograph  letter  from  the  Sultan  to  the  Emperor  was  presented 
to  him,  which  he  declined  to  take  charge  of. 

The  Porte  had  now  definitively  taken  its  stand  in  its 
*•  isolation,"  "  without  the  support  of  England  and  France," 
and  consequently,  whether  that  support  did,  or  did  not  arrive, 
it  equally  had  to  bear  the  consequences.  It  hastily  called 
up  its  reserves,  and  an  army  of  65,000  men  was  assembled 
at  the  capital.  Throughout  the  country,  as  I  can  testify, 
(travelling  as  I  was  through  it  at  the  time),  far  from  the 
doubts  or  apprehensions  which  appear  to  have  prevailed  in 
higher  quarters  and  to  have  divided  the  Ministry,  there  was 
but  one  feeling  of  indigrihtion  and  confidence  :  "every  male, 
from  sixteen  to  sixty ;"  such  was  the  reply  received  in  a 
village  when  I  asked  them  how  many  men  they  would  send 
to  the  Danube.  Nor  was  the  Sovereign  behind  his  People: 
when  it  was  told  the  Sultan  that  this  demand  was  about  to 
be  made,  he  started  up  and  exclaimed :  "  Shall  I,  who  am 
Master  of  the  Empire,  be  denied  the  right  of  refuge,  which 
I  cannot  tefuse  to  the  meanest  of  my  mibjeots,  in  the 
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case  eren  of  a  culprit  P     Sooner  let  the  Empire   itself 

perish!" 

The  die  was  now  cast;  the  hononr  or  disgrace  of  the 
course  rested  alone  with  the  Porte :  no  despatch  had  arrived 
from  England.*  Here  is  the  view  of  the  case  as  stated  by 
Sir  Stratford  Canning  on  the  17th  of  December : — 

"Allow  me  to  add,  my  lord,  that  in  proportion  as  I  admire 
the  conrageoua  firmness  with  which  the  Sultan  and  his 
Govermnent  have  determined  to  make  this  stand  in  the 
cause  of  humanity  and  of  the  fair  rights  of  honour  and 
^^^%i  against  a  demand  alike  objectionable  in  substance 
and  in  form,  I  feel  a  deepening  anxiety  for  the  result  of  their 
resistance,  and  for  the  degree  of  support  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  and  that  of  France  may  find  themselves  at  liberty 
to  afford,  not  only  in  the  first  instance,  but  in  still  graver 
circumstances,  should  the  present  partial  rupture  unfortu- 
nately assume  a  more  serious  and  menacing  character." 

Under  this  alarm  for  Turkey  and  doubts  of  England,  Sir 
8.  Canning  wiites  to  Admii'al  Parker,  to  know  whether  any 
portion  of  Her  Majesty's  squadron  was  "  available  for  any 
purposes  of  demonstration ^^  and  whether  he  was  "  at  liberty, 
without  bringing  attention  on   the  real  oljeot,  to  place  it 

•  "  It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that  the  peremptory  refusal  of 
the  Sultan  to- deliver  up  these  gallant  defenders  of  a  righteous  cause 
to  the  base  and  merciless  vengeance  of  Austria  and  Bi^ssza,  was  given 
Wore  he  knew  whether  he  should  be  supported  in  that  refusal  by 
the  Western  Powers  of  Europe  or  not.  It  must  be  also  remembered, 
tUt  the  conduct  of  those  Western  Powers  had  not  always  been  such 
^  to  lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that  thoy  would  be  sure  to  assist 
Jiinj.  Yet  he  waited  not  for  the  arrival  of  a  British  fleet  in  the 
waters  of  Turkey,  nor  for  any  intimation  of  its  approach,  but  at 
onoe,  without  hesitation,  decided  that  the  brave  sons  of  liberty  who 
<^Ted  the  protection  of  Turkish  hospitality,  should  receive  it  at 
(rhatever  cost.  But  for  this  noble  act,  so  worthy  of  a  great  Sovereign, 
and  of  that  character  which  the  Turks  have  always  maintained, 
Kossuth  would,  beyond  all  doubt,  have  been  consigned  to  the  same 
ignominious  death  as  his  fellow-patriot,  Louis  Datthyanyi." — latter 
of  Lord  Dudley  Stuart, 
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at  once  in  somewliat  nearer  conramnication  t^ith  Her  Majesty's 
Embassy  ?"  but  on  this  communication  the  impulsive  admiral 
did  not  think  fit  to  move. 

Eiiad  M'endi  arrived  at  St.  Peteisburgh,  with  the  autograph 
letter  from  the  Sultan,  and  had  his  audience  oA  the  16th  of 
October.  The  glacial  bearing  assumed  at  Constantinople  has 
thawed  in  the  more  genial  climate  of  the  Norths  and  as  anti- 
cipated by  Lord  Ponsonby,*  the  adjustment  of  the  matter 
experiences  no  difficulty. 

Oh  the  1 6th  October,  the  British  Minister  at  St.Petersburgh, 
however,  was  without  instructions  ;  things  are  so  close  run  that 
on  that  day  he  has  to  announce  to  Count  Nesselrode,  that  he 
has  noney — the  orders  had  been  sent  to  Admiral  Parker  to  sail 
to  the  Dardanelles  ten  days  before.  Now  observe  the  dates : 
the  Russian  demand  of  Extradition  was  dated  Warsaw,  14tli 
of  August :  the  Austrian,  was  made  a;t  Constantinople,  on  the 
25th  of  August ;  the  Despatch  announcing  it  arrived  in  Lon- 
don on  the  S^th  of  September :  the  whole  case  was  detailed 
in  Sir  Stratfoi-d  Canning's  Despatch  of  the  3d  September, 
and  its  enclosures :  the  final  proceedings,  including  the 
application  of  the  Turkish  Government,  both  through  its  o^ 
Ambassador,  and  through  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  together 
with  the  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Austria  and 
Eussia,  reached  London  on  the  1st  of  October;  on  the  3d, Lord 
Palmerston  was  in  possession  of  the  departure  of  ¥uad 
Effendi  for  St.  Petersburgh.  If  time  and  distance  interfered 
to  prevent  his  actibn  at  Constantinople,  nothing  prevented  the 
transmission  of  his  decision  to  St.  Petersburgh.  He  now 
further  delays  for  six  days.  A  thunderingDespatch  is  then  writ- 
ten so  as  to  arrive  the  day  after  the  settlement,  and,  of  course, 
never  to  be  presented.  These  are  his  explicit  words  mi  the 
House — "  It  is  due,  however,  to  the  Eussian  Govemmcfit  to 
say,  that  the  day  before  our  frieiadly  representation  reached 
St.  Petersburga,  the  Kussian  Government  had  stated,  that  it 

*  "  I  can  a&feofe  you  that  iber^  wikl  be  mothifig  woifee  thaA  ^ 
saliisfaction  0n  the  pftit  of  Axfs/Mm,  :  Ko  itibhg  mffsa/atii  #9t  hi 
taken.'* -^Jjord  JPonsotibs/,  2d  October. 
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no  longer  insisted  on  the  demand  for  Surrender,  but  consented 
to  the  alternative  of  Expulsion."* 

Ndw  elearly  the  matter  was  ended.  Why  then  despatch 
the  squadfon  ?  If  not  settled  with  Fuad  Effendi,  then  the 
Tiuestion  lay  between  Enp;land  and  Russia,  and  a  declaration 
of  war  must  have  followed ;  and  the  squadron  would  have 
(o  be  recalled  home  for  the  Balticf  The  fact,  howevek*, 
of  the  sailing  of  the  squadron  was  not  communicated, 
ostensibly,  to  St.  Fetersburgh  on  the  6th  of  October. 

Now  supposing  any  mischance  had  occurred,  and  the 
arrival  of  the  Despatch  on  the  6th  of  October  had  been 
hastened  a  few  lK>ur8,  or  the  arrangement  of  Fuad  Effiendi 
retarded ;  and  the  parties  had  thus  been  brought  up  with 
doubled  fistsy  a  show  of  something  more  than  *' bottle- 
holding"  would  have  been  required.  How  convenient  to  have 
the  squadron  got  out  of  the  way  t  This  would  not  have  been 
the  first  time  when  the  sacrifice  of  professed  purposes  and 
important  interests  has  been  excused  on  the  pretext  of  the 
employment  elsewhere  of  the  disposable  British  naval  force. 

This  naval  demonstration  enabled  Russia  to  regain  her 
haughty  position,  compromised  by  her  apparent  surrender, 
and  Count  Nesselrode  overwhelmed  the  trembling  EngUsh 

•  7th  Pebmaty,  1880. 
t  ViioomU  PdUner$i<m  to  VUoount  Ponaotihy, 

**  Foreign  Office,  November  8, 184d. 

^'  Kt  XjOto,«-^Wltii  tehteaee  to  your  Exeellency*8  Despatch  of  the 
2lBt  ultimo,  reporting  the  feeUngB  entertained  by  the  Austrian  Minis- 
ten  with  respect  to  what  they  term  the  menace  made  by  England  and 
It'raiica,  I  lave  to  point  but  to  jow^xoelleMgr  that  a  movemaDt  of 
Ber  Mijesl^s  squadron  to  the  upper  end  of  the  Mediterrajsean 
oannot  be  considered  as  a  threat  against  Austria.  If  the  squadron 
had  moved  up  the  Adriatic  and  had  taken  post  dpposite  to  Venioo 
or  Trieste,  the  c»ib  might  liafe  been  diffei^rit. 

lain,  fte.     Vjoaaamtaaf^ 

The  i)e8patcli  to  which  this  is  a  reply  is  not  giten. 
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« 

Representative  at  St.  Petersburgli  with  words  of  contumely 
and  scorn,  restraining  his  laughter,  he  said : — 

**  I  am  an  old  man.  I  hope  to  end  my  days  in  peace :  I 
have  laboured  to  preserve  it  for  Europe ;  never  did  I  expect 
that  it  would  be  the  Government  of  England,  which  by  an  in* 
solent  violation  of  solemn  compact,  should  again  cast  upon 
the  world  the  Torch  of  Discord.  But  Russia  is  prepared; 
strong  in  her  position  and  rights,  strong  in  her  power  and 
in  her  conscience,  she  accepts  a  defiance,  and  lays  upon 
your  head  the  responsibility  and  the  consequences." 

It  was  this  demonstration  that  paralysed  the  willing  efforts 
of  General  Lamoriciere,  and  forced  Fuad  Effendi  to  sur- 
render the  advantages  of  the  growing  indignation  throughout 
Europe  against  Russia,  and  admiration  for  Turkey. 

Sir  Stratford  Canning,  who  under  different  circumstances 
had  suggested  that  the  squadron  should  have  been  brought 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Embassy,  no  sooner  learns  that 
Admiral  Parker  has  violated  the  atrocious  Treaty  of  July  13, 
1841,  by  entering  the  Dardanelles,  than  he  implores  him  to 
depart.  He  addresses  him  in  the  strain  of  a  Guebre,  depre- 
ciating Ahriman : — 

"  With  the  deference  which  is  due  to  your  superior  ;W^- 
ment,  I  would  venture  to  suggest  as  the  more  advisable 
course,  that  you  should  leave  your  present  anchorage,  unUu 
requested  by  the  Forte  to  stay,  and  transfer  the  squadron  to 
some  neighbouring  station,  whence  it  may  return,  should  iV* 
valuable  services  be  wanted  again,  witholit  any  inconoenUs^ 
delay** 

This  is  on  the  4th  of  Novcmberj  but  is  not  given  in  the 
••  Blue  Book"  at  that  date.  Before  it  is  introduced  his 
Despatch  of  the  5  th,  mentioning  simply  the  removal  of  the 
squadron  from  the  exposed  situation  of  Bisika.  Bay  to  a 
preferable  anchorage.  Next  comes  one  to  Lord  Blomfiela 
rather  more  explicit,  mentioning  that  the  Russian  Minist^ 
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Bas  intimnted  to  him  the  embarrassment  thence  accruing,  as 
now  concessions  were  rendered  impoFsible.  Next  follow  a 
vanity  of  Despatches./re  of  which  are  from  Lord  Palmerston : 
one  of  the  2^ih  of  November  announced  the  termination  of 
the  question,  and  expresses  the  reg^rct  of  her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernmcnt  that  Sir  W.  Parker  Bhonld luive  taken  this  step.  It 
is  after  nil  this  preparatory  matter  that  Sir  Stratford  Cauning's 
Despatch  is  inserted.  In  its  proper  order  it  would  have  been 
at  p.  66  ;  it  is  removed  to  p.  71.* 

On  the  retreat  of  the  squadron,  a  concentric  fire  assails 
the  Foreign  Office.  These  Notes  and  Despatches  occupy 
nearly  one  half  of  the  printed  correspondence,  and  east  the 
reader  adrift  on  currents  and  counter-currents,  leaving  him 
stranded  on  ttie  grave  responsibility  assumed  by  the  English 
Government  of  risking  war  with  Russia,  and  then  floating 
him  off  on  its  dexterity  in  having  without  that  contingency 
rescued  Turkey ! 

"  Now  in  the  political  world  grave  questions  are  weighed 
m  the  balance  of  common  sense,  which  between  Cabinets 
sincerely  lovers  of  peace  is  nothing  else  than  that  of  good 
faith." 

This  from  the  correspondent  of  the  Bedford  Hotel. 

I  have  purposely  left  unnoticed  Lord  Palmerston's  two 
first  Despatches,  because  like  the  offer  of  Mediation  at  Vienna, 
and  tl\e  friendly  remonstrance  to  St.  Petersburgh,  they  were 
aever  used. 

That  of  the  24»th  of  September,  placed  in  front  of  the 
Correspondence,  justified  in  all  respects  Sir  S.  Canning's 
opinions,  and  incloses  an  extract  (as  if  it  were  not  to  be  had 
at  Constantinople),  from  the  Treaty  of  Belgrade.  But 
then  comes  this  sentence.  "  The  utmost  that  could  be 
demanded  would  be  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
reside  permanently/  in  the  Turkish  empire."  This  is  the 
rider  to  a  proposition  that  no  demand  can  be  made, 
a»d   is    that   with    which    Bussia    herself    closes: — this 

•  This  is  no  jiorel  manoeuvre ;  I  have  had  already  to  point  out 
its  employment  in  refewnee  to  the  "  Maine  Boundaiy,"  and  the 
"  Corres])ondence  with  Persia,*' 
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commumcation  ought  to  have  been  iDnde  at  Vienna :  it  is 
never  communicated  even  to  the  Austrian  Interauncio,  at 
Constantinople,  and  there  is  not  a  word  to  Lord  Fonsonby, 
notwithstanding  his  reiterated  assurance  that  Austria  was 
not  in  earnest.* 

We  now  come  to  the  last  stage— the  bevy  of  Despatches, 
which,  on  the  6th  of  October  were  discharged  towards  the 
four  winds  of  heaven. 

The  Treaties  between  Eussia  and  Turkey  stipulate  for 
refugees,  the  alternatives  of  Expulsion  or  Surrender.  The 
Austrian  Treaties,  those  of  Surrender  or  "  Intemment." 

To  Vienna,  the  English  Minister  says  : — 

"  The  Sultan  is  not  bound  to  comply  with  the  application 
made  by  the  Austrian  Minister." 

Nevertheless,  he  has  duties  of  "  good  neighbourhood  to 
fulfil  l"t 

To  St.  Petersburgh  he  says : — 

"  Now  her  Majesty's  Government  readily  admit  that  the 
stipulations  of  that  article  entitle  the  Eussian  Government 
to  make  the  applieaUon  tphioh  they  have  made;  but  h^ 
Majesty's  Government  would  beg  to  submit,  for  the  friendly 

*  "  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  ihivt  tke  demand  of  the  Aualrian 
Govertiiiient  was  made  before  the  suxvender  of  Qiirgey  to  the  Butsiaii 
€l«neiral-iii-Chief  was  Imowii  at  Vieoina,  and  the  demand  aeemt  to 
hAve  referred  prmcipally  to  the  Hungarian  detachment,  which  was 
driven  into  Wallachia  from  Orshova,  on  the  17th  of  August ;  and  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  now  that  the  war  is  over,  a  demand  of  thif 
kind  will  no  longer  be  pressed,  but  if  it  is  pressed,  it  oi^t  oerteiiily 
not  to  be  complied  with." 

t  '*  But  the  Sultan  has  i/ttUes  offfOOdim^KlHmfhtod  tofit^iowardt 

Atutriaj  a.iid  those  dutiea  require  that  he  should  not  permit  his 

'territoiy  to  be  made  use  of  as  a  place  of  shelter,  from  which  com* 

mituioations  should  be  earried  on  for  the  purpose  of  disturbing  the 

tranquillity  of  any  of  the  States  which  compose  the  Austrian  Bmpi^* 

"  The  Sultan  is  therefore  bound  to  pirevent  these  Polish  rsfii^ 
from  hoperinff  upon  the  frttnHifn  ef  Bw^ary  i>r  HYanst^vama;  sod 
he  ought  to  require  ikim  eitkertoUave  the  Turkish  idnitotyt'Otio 
take  vp  their  resid^oee  in  somet  part  of  the  interior  of  his  dominions) 
-ithtfn  th^  may  hfive  no  meana  of  oommunicatiQg  with  the  ^ 
contented  in  the  Austrian  States." 
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consideratioa  of  the  Government  of  Russia,  that  this  same 
article  distinctly  «;Wes  to  tUe  SuHan  an  aJternative  which  he 
«  equally  entitled  to  choose ;  for  by  the  stipulations  of  that 
article  each  of  the  contracting^  parties  is  at  liberty  either  to 
surrender  refugees,  being  subjects  of  the  other  party,  or  to 
expel  them  from  its  own  territory.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  the  Sultan  is  not  bound  by  treaty  to  comply  with  the 
application  made  to  him  by  the  Russian  ^Minister  at  Con- 
stantinople for  the  surrender  of  the  Polish  refti<?ees;  and 
that  he  would  fulfil  to  the  very  letter  the  oblij^ntions  of  the 
Treaty,  by  recjuiring  those  Polish  refugees  to  depart  from- 
his  dominions." 

To  explore  these  mysteries  would  require  a  Torch,  and  ta 
expose  them  a  Volume. 

In  the  Despatch  to  Turkey,  there  is  a  general  preface,  in 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  the  obligation  of  Turkey  to  comply 
with  the  demands  appear  to  be  denied  ;  and,  on  the  other, 
the  separate  conditions  of  the  Austrian  and  Russian 
Treaties  are  mingled  together ;  so  that  the  stipulation  of  the 
Russian  Treaty,  namely.  Expulsion,  is  made  to  apply  to  the 
Hungarians.  The  Despatch  to  Austria  is  a  direct  contra- 
diction of  the  Despatch  to  Russia ;  the  Despatch  to  Russia  a 
nullification  of  that  to  Austria.  By  the  first,  the  Sultnn  is 
"not  bound  by  Treaty;"  by  the  second  he  is  "  bound  by 
Treaty,"  as  he  must  be  if  only  "  entitled  to  choose"  between 
two  alternatives.  Both  of  those  views  are  opposed  as  pole  to 
pole  io  the  Despatch  of  the  24th  September,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  the  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Belgrade  (to  which  the 
others  are  analogous),  "obviously  relates  to  cases  of  a  very 
different  kind  from  that  of  the  war  just  ended,"  .  .  .  and  that 
"  such  officers  and  soldiers  cannot  be  deemed  to  be  the  persons 
intended  to  be  described  by  these  expressions,  or  *  cette  sorte 
de  gens,'  or  to  be  classed  with  *  voleurs  et  brigands.'  " 

Here  are  then  a  series  of  distinct  propositions,  by  means 
of  which  the  position  which  the  English  Ambassador  had 
taken  up  at  Constantinople  is  totally  reversed,  being  firs^ 
adopted  and  ie»echoed  by  the  Mihisterin  London ;  then  by  a 
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series  of  appended  conditions,  transpositions,  injunctions, 
modifications,  and  inferences,  the  Sultan  is  declared  bound 
by  the  very  compacts  which  Sir  S.  Canning  and  the  French 
Ambassador,  in  reply  to  a  formal  demand,  had  declared  he 
was  not  bound. 

This  Despatch,  timed  so  as  not  to  arrive  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  tiU  one  day,  as  Lord  Palmerston  states — till  two  days, 
as  appears  by  the  Blue  Book — after  the  settlement  with  Puad 
Effendi,  is  also  timed  to  amve  at  Constantinople  two  days 
before  the  arrival  of  the  news  from  St.  Petersburgh.  Sir 
S.  Canning  and  the  Turkish  Government  are  consequently 
in  ecstacy,  and  believe  with  the  public  of  Eui-ope,  that  it 
is  the  backing  of  England  that  saved  Kossuth  from  being 
hung,  and  the  Sultan  from  being  deposed. 

To  this  English  friendly  remonstrance.  Count  Nesselrode 
replies  by  declaring  that  he  could  never  admit  **  the  prin- 
ciple of  foreign  interference  in  the  relations  of  Eussia  and 
Turkey."  This  is  the  result  of  your  brave  demonstration  at 
the  Dardanelles ! 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  the  Hungarians  were  exposed 
to  the  alternative  of  "  Internment,"  the  Poles  of  "  Expulsion." 
The  Hungarians  are  shut  up  at  Kutayah.  But  what 
happens  to  the  Poles  P  Eussia's  demands  could  only  extend 
to  the  Polish  refugees  from  Poland,  who  had  already  dwelt 
twenty  years  in  Turkey  with  French  passports. 

It  was  not  then  from  Turkey  that  they  were  to  be  de- 
manded, but  from  Prance ;  and  France,  who  is  with  England 
resisting  the  demands  upon  Turkey,  surrenders  them ! 

No  secret  was  made  of  a  private  letter  from  General 
Lahitte,  then  French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  to  Count 
Nesselrode,  in  which  he  entreats  that  minister  to  accept  the 
concession  which  France  had  made  as  sufficient  proof  of  tlie 
absence  of  all  sympathy  with  Turkey,  and  thus  spare  the 
French  Government  the  humiliation  of  their  immediate  Ex- 
pulsion. He  only  asks  for  delay  until  "  the  affair  has 
blown  over."* 

•  I  recollect  this  phraae  in  the  letter  "  Si  la  TarqwiB  ne  ^6xicd» 
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As  to  steps  taken  by  England  for  the  liberation  of  the 
refugees,  there  were  absolutely  none  during  eighteen  months; 
that  is  to  say,  till  April,  1851.  Why  she  acted  then  I  have 
abeady  explained.  Kossuth  had  fallen  into  the  fangs  of 
Mazzini. 

Had  the  English  Goyemment  been  with  Turkey,  the 
detention  of  the  exiles  could  not  have  endured  one  hour; 
if  their  subsequent  liberation  was  by  its  influence,  it  would 
have  been  effected  eighteen  months  before.  A  communication 
was  at  an  earlier  period  made  to  the  Porte  by  the  British 
Ambassador,  and  believed  by  the  Hungarians  and  their 
friends  to  have  been  to  urge  their  liberation.  But  it  turned 
out  afterwards  to  be  for  their  transfer  from  Kutayah  to  some 
other  place. 

It  was  at  the  time  a  common  remark  at  Constantinople, 
that  Austria  received  no  backing  in  her  endeavours  to 
retain  them  from  her  Ally.  In  fact,  the  interests  of  Russia 
find  Austria  were  now  opposed:  Austria  dreaded — ^Eussia 
desired — revolution. 

If  it  stood  alone,  this  general  belief  in  Europe,  after  the 
publication  of  the  '  Blue  Books,'  would  be  utterly  incon- 
ceivable. To  its  infatuation  there  is  no  bounds :  they  are 
equally  incapable  of  disbelieving  a  falsehood,  and  of  believing 
a  fact.  This  reflection  is  forced  upon  me  by  a  debate  which 
occurs  as  these  pages  are  passing  through  the  press,  in  which 
Lord  Dudley  Stuart  (5th  May,  1853)  speaks  of  the  "  glorious 
course  taken  by  the  Noble  Lord  for  procuring  their  release," 
and  this  was  a  speech  in  which  he  charges  that  Noble  Lord 
with  having  pursued  with  respect  to  them  in  England,  a 
course  the  very  reverse,  and  again,  as  usual,  ends  with  the 
"expression  of  his  satisfaction  at  hearing  the  statement  of 
the  Noble  Lord."    A  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  ! 

I  have  already  quoted  Kossuth's  judgment  of  the  con- 
nection of  the  Diplomacy  of  Gi'eat  Britain  with  the  fall  of 
Hungary  I  must  now  give  the  first  impressions  made  upon 
him  by  the  perusal  of  the  "  Blue  Book"  in  reference  to  the 
case  of  the  refugees.    The  letter  indeed  presents  in  sma}* 
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compass  the  whole  mattsr,  and  it  was  the  perusal  of  it  which 
first  induced  me  to  lodt  into  the  dooumeiits. 

''  As  *  another  ^ift  to  the  fatal  amdversary,  I  got  this  Feiy 
day  a  letter  giving  me  charming  notices  out  of  your  Par- 
liament's "  Blue  Books^'—^very  charming  indeed.  There  I 
have  the  pleasure  to  read  the  Despatch  to  Lord  Fousonbj 
(6th  October,  1849),  where  my  Lord  the  Secretary  oi  the 
State  for  the  Foreign  AflEoirs  of  Her  Majesty  is  the  first  who 
professes  the  Sultan  to  have  duties  xji  good  neighbourhood 
to  fulfil  towards  M«  States  wHiich  compose  &ie  Austrian  empire  !! 
I  wonder  how  his  Lordsh^  is  at  home  with  history,  and 
chiefly  its  diplomatic. parts, — ^how  he  has  to  ^re  the. sanction 
of  England  to  the  incorporation  of  Hungary,  whose  inde- 
pendence was  in  the  18th  century  guaranteed  by  England 
itself, — ^to  giye  the  sanction  of  England  to  the  incorporation 
of  Hungary  by  Bussian  arms, — but  no  1  not  arms, — ^by 
Bussian  diplomacy.  To  be  8ur6,  his  Lordship  must  hare 
given  like  warm  recommendations  to  Austria  and  Eussia,  en- 
gaging them  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  good  neighbourhood  towards 
the  Sultan — ^proof  of  the  incessant  revolts  stirred  up  in 
Bosnia  and  Bulgaria  by  Austrian  agents  and  Bussian  gold 
— ^proof  of  it,  Milosh,  who  is  pretty  near  to  upset  poor 
Karageorgievich  —  in  Servia.  A  pretext  is  wanted  for  the 
non-evacuation  of  Moldo-Wallachia,  and  for  the  occupation 
of  Servia.    You  will  have  the  pretext,  be  sure  of  it. 

**I  read  with  equal  pleasure  in  the  same  Despatch,  that  the 
Sultan  is  bound  to  give  us  our  residence  in  some  part  of  the 
Interior  where  we  may  have  no  means  of  communicatiDg 
with  the  discontented  in  the  Austrian  States.  A  fine  cir- 
cumscription of  our  Kutayah  Oasama,  is  it  not  ? 

"  There  is  still  more  to  be  found.  The  instructions  to  he 
given  to  Sir  Parker  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty,  whence  we  learn  that  the  gallant  admiral  was  n<^ 
directed  to  support  the  Sultan  in  his  generous  opposition  to 
the  insolent  pretensions  of  B^issia  and  Austria ;  but  that  he 
mas  directed  to  take  us  on  board  if,  and  on^vif,  he  shoidd 
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be  iDYited  by  tbo  Sultan,  through  Sir  8.  Canning  to  take  up 
his  squadron  to  Confltantinople  to  the  very  purpose  of  giving 
us  a  (ino  beefsteak  on  board  an  English  man-of-war  iu  the 
Bosphorus ;  a  thing  rather  a  little  diificult,  aa  we  happened 
at  the  very  time  to  be  somewhat  dosely  guarded  at  Widdin, 
on  the  northern  verge  of  Bulgaria.  Of  eourso,  Sir  S. 
Canning  did  not  invite  us,  and  so  the  formidable  squadron 
had  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  hoist  saiis  for  Malta. 

**  Well,  after  all,  the  *  Blue  Book'  taught  me  notlung  new. 
I  have  known  this  by  heart  long  ago.  The  only  thing  1 
would  be  anxious  to  know  is,  how  Faraday  or  liebig  would 
find  out  the  chemical  affinity  between  these  Despatches  and 
the  Declaration  of  his  Lordship  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  he  was  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the  issue  of  the 
refugee  question,  but  that  he  could  not  help,  as  the  Snltan 
made  the  offer  to  give  us  a  residence  in  the  interior  without 
any  previous  knowledge,  not  to  say,  approbation  of  the 
British  Ministry.  As  also  the  chemical  affinity  between  Sir 
W.  Parker's  instructions  and  the  compliments  on  the  energy 
of  his  Lordship  having  sent  the  gallant  Admiral  to  support 
the  Sultan  in  our  behalf  (see  Mr.  Roebuck's  Vote  of  Con- 
fidence Motion),  and  the  toast  of  Admiral  Napier  at  the 
diplomatic  dinner,  after  compliments  which  his  Lordship 
acknowledged  with  pride. 

**  But  enough ;  it  is  with  a  bitter  smile  that  I  write  these 
lines — ^you  will  excuse  me.  I  am  a  poor  exile,  Sir,  and 
there  are  mighty  men  who  are  able  to  do  me  more  wrong  in 
a  day  than  I  can  digest  in  a  year.  For  myself  I  would  not 
care,  but  for  my  poor  country,  which  I  mi<^ht  yet  help  to 
hecome  once  more,  if  not  great  arid  glorious — greatness  is 
relative,  and  glory  is  vain — but  free." 

That  the  whole  was  a  concerted  game  may  be  inferred  from 
this  alone,  that  France  and  England  were  acting  in  concert. 
What  I  have  above  stated  in  reference  to  the  Polish 
^fiigees,  can  leave  no.  shadow  of.  doubt  as  to  the  collusion  of 
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Louis  Napoleon  and  the  Cabinet  of  Eussia ;  but  that  fact 
does  not  stand  alone ;  what  influence,  what  coin  placed  him 
in  the  Presidential  chair  ?  By  whom  was  concerted  the  coup 
cT^iat  of  the  2d  of  December  P  It  was  recently  mentioned, 
by  the  Timea  Correspondent  from  Paris,  that  he  had  avowed 
l^is  connection  with  Russia  to  a  EepxbHcan  Deputation,  which 
came  to  him  from  the  Continent.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
a  country  in  more  absolute  dependence  than  France.  Bussia 
can  knock  down  the  Puppet  she  has  set  up.  In  1848,  M. 
Tocqueville,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  met  arguments 
urged  by  a  Deputation  of  the  Opposition  with  these  words  : — 
"  Gentlemen,  remember  there  are  the  Cossacks ! "  The  Frencli 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople  has  not  hesitated  to  speak  of 
the  Eussian  Army  is  the  Ally  of  his  Government  against  the 
"Eed  Eepublic."  The  French  Consul,  at  Belgrade,  when 
applied  to  for  support  against  his  Eussian  colleague,  said,  "You 
seem  not  to  be  aware  that  my  President  has  no  other  support 
than  the  Emperor  of  Eussia."  At  the  period  in  question, 
when  he  was  expelling  the  Poles  from  Paris  and  sacrificing 
them  at  Constantinople,  and  at  the  same  time  inculcating 
"  Turkish  Neutrality  and  urging  resistance  to  the  demanded 
Extradition,"  Louis  Napoleon  had  to  dread  the  Eevolutionists 
on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a  formidable  Pretender  in 
the  Comte  de  Chambord.  Eussia  had  both  in  her  hands,  and 
was  parading  her  support  of  the  latter.  He  was  held  not 
only  by  his  fears,  but  by  his  hopes ; — she  could  make  him 
Emperor,  or  cast  him  into  the  mire;  we  have,  therefore, 
general  grounds  and  special  acts,  which  prove  the  collusion  of 
France,  and  render  anything  else  impossible.  All  this  is 
known  to  the  English  Minister.  What  then  is  his  position 
between  France  as  his  confidante  and  Eussia  as  his  antagonist? 
If  it  be  a  Comedy  played  by  France,  is  it  veiy  monstrous  to 
suppose  that  it  is  also  a  Comedy  played  by  England  ?  ' 

In  fact  if  France  had  been  really  acting  against  Eussia, 
would  England  have  been  acting  with  her  ?  We  have  seen 
what  happened  in  1806:  what  again  happened  in  1831: 
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and  what  again  in  1839,  when  Marshal  SouU  really 
did  resolve  to  send  a  squadron  through  the  Dardanelles. 
M.  Odillon  Barrot  once  used  these  words,  "  The  events  of 
half  a  century  prove  that,  whenever  Franco  has  decided  on 
taking  a  course  contrary  to  Russia,  she  is  certain  to  find 
England  against  her." 

So  soon^as  by  Russian  aid  Hungary  was  pacified,  Hun* 
garian  regiments  were  sent  to  the  Baltic  (where  Russia  could 
not  as  yet  show  herself)  in  furtherance  of  the  design  upon  the 
Crown  of  Denmark.  We  are  thus  conducted  by  the  chain  of 
events,  no  less  than  by  the  limits  of  geography,  from  the  West 
to  the  North. 
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"  It  was  quite  enough  im  delveenn§  Ihdand  to  the  Russians  to 
iaoi  t^rded  them  the  means  of  a  step  in  advance  towards  tJie 
Sound,  as  a  point  from  which  they  will  not  be  less  menacing 
at  a  future  day,  when,  the  Russian  Colossus  with  one  foot  on 
the  Dardanelles  and  another  on  tJie  Sound,  will  mahe  the  whole 
world  his  Slave,  and  liberty  will  have  fled  to  America,  How^ 
ener  chimerical  all  this  may  seem  now  to  narrow  minds,  it  will 
one  day  be  a  cruel  reality  :  for  Europe,  umoisely  divided  like 
the  towns  of  Greece  in  presence  of  the  Kings  of  Macedonia, 
wiU  have  probably  tlie  same  lot.*' — Thiekss. 


1^ 


These  Chapters  were  written  and  partly  appeared  in  1842 
and  1844.  I  preserve  their  original  form  because  of  the 
anticipation  which  they  contain  of  events  which  have  sub- 
sequently come  to  light, — the  best  proof  of  the  accumcy  of 
the  views  put  forward,  and  the  best  disproof  of  the  events 
C^^g  the  result  of  mere  chance. 


PAllT  I. 


SCANDINAVIAN  KINGDOMS. 


CHAPTER  L 
Internal  Constitution. 

While  the  attention  of  Europe  has  been  fixed  on  the  Pro- 
gress of  JElussia  in  the  East,  it  has  overlooked  regions  within 
her  own  bounds.  This  Empire,  and  its  more  colossal  Am- 
bition threaten,  however,  the  fishermen  of  the  icy  North 
as  well  as  the  shepherds  of  the  Tonid  zone.  Within  a  few 
hours'  sail  of  our  coasts  lies  a  richer  and  an  easier  prey 
than  the  plains  of  Zungaria  and  the  valleys  of  the  Oxus. 
Three  kingdoms  still  intervene  between  her  frontiers  and 
the  ocean,  and  inclose  between  the  arms  of  two  promon- 
tories the  Euxine  of  the  North.  Their  shores  are  washed 
with  the  very  waters  which  guard  our  island ;  they  are  in- 
habited by  the  races  from  whom  we  have  drawn  our  origin 
— who  speak  almost  a  common  language  with  ourselves — 
with  whom  we  are  most  nearly  connected  by  the  ties  of  faith^ 
in  addition  to  those  same  political  interests  which  have  asso- 
ciated us  with  the  people  and  kingdoms  of  the  East. 

DENMARK. 

It  was  the  original  Constitution  of  this  Government  which 
was  transplanted  to  England ;  its  laws  have  descended  from 
a  monarch  who  was  also  king  oif  England.  This  of  all  the 
Teutonic  kingdoms  is  the  one  in  which  the  power  of  the 
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Aristocracy  raised  itself  highest,  and  spread  its  roots  deepest, 
extinguishing  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  and  repressing 
the  energy  of  the  People.  It  had,  however,  undergone  a 
change,  which  brought  it  into  close  affinity  with  the  Aris- 
tocracies of  the  Sclavonic  nations.  Nobility,  unrestricted  to  the 
tenure  of  land,  was  perpetuated  by  descent.  To  it  indeed  was 
exclusively  reseiTed  power,  and  the  faculty  of  possessing  real 
properly,  but  in  its  excessive  expansion  it  had  commingled 
with  the  nations,  and  like  the  Shlachsitz  of  Poland,  was  to  be 
found  in  every  profession,  and  in  the  humblest  grades. 

The  geographical  position,  however,  of  Denmark,  its 
unrivalled  facilities,  amounting  almost  to  a  command  of  the 
trade  of  the  North,  raised  from,  parallel  causes,  though  with 
varying  eifect,  a  powerful  Burglier  class,  on  the  same  basis 
on  which  had  arisen  the  Sea  Kings  of  earlier  times.  The 
descendants  of  these  were  now  doomed  to  be  displaced  by  their 
more  vigorous  though  more  modest  successors.  An  unfor- 
tunate and  unprovoked  war  with  Sweden,  in  1657,  brought  the 
matter  to  issue ;  the  inability  of  the  nobles  to  defend  the 
state  over  which  they  domineered  was  exhibited  in  the  loss 
of  nearly  a  half  of  the  kingdom,  the  strength  of  which  was 
thus  proved  to  consist  in  the  capital  alone.  The  burghers 
thus  established  their  right  to  rule  the  country  they  had 
saved  ;  and  consequently  at  the  close  of  1660  that  remarkable 
revulsion  which  it  has  taken  three  centuries  in  Europe  to 
accomplish,  was  eiFected  in  almost  a  single  day ;  the  Aiis- 
tocracy  was  put  down  by  the  middle  classes,  and  instantly 
that  class  put  itself  down  before  the  Crown.  Thus  was  brought 
into  existence  the  celebrated  Lex  Regia  of  Denmark,  wherein 
the  king,  Frederick  the  Third,  acting  by  the  authority  of  the 
nation,  declared  himself  and  his  successors,  each  for  himself, 
possessed  of  full,  absolute,  and  despotic  power,  with  legis- 
lative faculties  affecting  church  and  ^tate,  taxes  and  troops, 
and  constituted  responsibLe  under  no  circumstances  to  any 
himian  tribunal,  but  "  to  his  conscience  and  to  God  alone."* 

*  The  Boajoritjr  of  the  king  w^  reduced  fix>m  twenty-ca^t  to 
fourteen. 
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Bat  by  the  very  care  with  which  Despotism  was  rendered 
complete,  a  couiiteq)oi8e  was  provided. 

The  moDRrch  could  dii«pense  with  laws  no  less  than  enact 
them ;  every  successive  kint^  so  found  himself  unshackled  by 
the  past,  and  tlius  the  power  was  constituted  personal  and 
not  legislative,  being  limited  by  the  condition  of  self- 
transmission.  This  Constitution  has  proved  one  of  the  best, 
if  not  the  beet,  in  Europe,  for  in  fact  it  may  be  said  to  be  no 
Constitution  at  all.  Administration,  which  is  so  weighty  a  task 
to  modern  politicians,  is  only  difficult  in  consequence  of  the 
Concentration  in  the  capital  of  impossible  functions.  Denmark 
leaving  its  ancient  local  bodies,  had  only  to  apprehend  new 
Iaws,  and,  above  all,  the  existence  of  a  body  arrogating  to 
itself  the  right  of  making  them. 

As  regards  the  Central  Government,  arbitrariness  is  no 
doubt  on  evil,  but  there  may  be  still  worse  evils,  and  the  worst 
are  those  that  are  systematic.  Naked  absolutism  may  coerce 
the  will,  but  it  does  not  pervert  tho  judgment  of  nations,  and 
even  if  it  degrades  their  character,  it  does  not  destroy  their 
common  sense.  Under  such  a  system  there  might  be  a  few 
servile  dependents,  but  there  was  no  multitude  of  brawling^ 
pcitriots.  It  did  not  engender  the  class  of  politicians,  nor 
^vith  them  habits  of  pretence  and  facilities  of  imposition. 
There  was  no  fictitious  responsibility  to  destroy  the  fear  of 
consequences,  no  majorities  to  cloak  schemes  of  a  Cabal — no 
cunning  or  overbearing  associations  could  instal  themselves 
^13  Ministries — no  waverini?  hallucinations  transform  them- 
selves  into  public  zeal :  there  was  no  permanent  lie  respecting 
"servants  of  the  crown j"  for  all  that  was  done,  and  in  the 
^ycs  of  all,  the  king  was  responsible,  and  being  so,  the  public 
functionaries  were  in  truth  his  servants. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  for  special  reasons,  but  on  general 
^I'ounds,  that  with  a  Constitution  the  most  abominable  which 
theoretically  could  be  conceived,  Denmark  enjoyed  contentment 
^^d  well-being,  and  acquired  riches,  and,  having  a  national 
character,  poseeeaed  freedom.*    Therefore,  could  the  Danish 

*  "  From  this  allusion  to  tho  chief  articles  oiFthe  new  Constitution, 
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Monarch  truly  declare  that "  Denmark  had  no  interest  in  the 
war  against  France,  as  the  Danish  crown  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  dissatisfaction  of  its  people." 

The  people  are,  nevertheless,  not  of  one  race,  nor  are  they 
iinder  the  same  laws  or  governing  systems,  nor  have  they 
been  united  from  time  out  of  mind.  This  harmony  is, 
therefore,  simply  the  result  of  the  absence  of  legislation. 
Each  section  limited  its  activity  to  the  bounds  of  its  "own 
existence,  respected  the  habits,  customs,  and  laws  of  its 
neighbours,  or,  what  was  better  still,  never  thought  upon  the 
subject,  and  when  there  were  troubles  it  was  because  of 
passions,  not  propositions.  Denmark  Proper  constitutes  no 
more  than  three-fifths  of  the  whole  monarchy,  the  remaining 
two-fifths  being  Holstein,  which  is  German,  and  Schleswig, 
which  is  in  part  Genu  an  and  in  part  Danish.  These  Duchies 
possess  distinct  laws  and  rights,  with  their  peculiar  "  Laud" 
and  "  Stadt"  Administration :  these  privileges  have  been 
maintained  during  four  centuries,  no  less  by  their  own  strength 
than  by  the  interest  of  the  reigning  dynasty,  the  roots  of 
which  were  in  the  Duchies.  Their  importance  is  not  only  great 
in  themselves,  but  also  as  linking  Denmark  to  the  Continent, 
and  superadding  so  to  say,  a  territorial  and  militaiy,  to  its 
own  maritime  existence. 

When  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy  the  Crowns  of 

it  will  be  seen  that  Frederick  arrogated  to  himself  a  power  which  no 
other  monarch,  on  earth  ever  claimed — not  even  the  Czar  of  Bussia. 
Here  was  boundless,  irresponsible,  unmitigated  despotism,  without 
ft  single  provision  in  favour  of  the  life,  the  substance,  or  the  libert)' 
of  any  subject,  high  or  low.  In  China  the  Emperor  is  restrained  by 
the  laws,  which  he  can  neither  violate,  nor  change.  So  it  is  in 
Thibet ;  so  in  all  Mahommedan  countries,  where  the  Koran  is  the 
unchanged  and  unchangeable  law,  alike  for  rulers  and  people.  So 
it  was  in  ancient  Persia,  in  Egypt,  in  Assyria,  in  Greece,  in  Rome. 
So  it  has  been  in  the  great  middle  age  Empires — ^in  Tartary,  Mexioo» 
Peru.  It  was  reserved  for  the  most  limited,  and  the  most  insigni- 
ficant (so  far  as  territory  and  revenues  are  concerned)  king  in  Europe» 
•  to  establish  a  despotism  such  as  the  world  had  never  seen."-* 
Dunham's  Denmark^  Sweden,  and  Norway,  t.  iii,  p.  180-1. 
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Sweden  and  of  Norway  were  imitccl  with  that  of  Denmark, 
under  terms  which  required  that  they  should  be  always 
placed  upon  the  same  head,  Schlcswig  and  Holstcin  were  not 
80  united.  When  under  Frederick  III  the  tenure  of  the 
crown  was  altered  to  one  of  hereditary  succession,  with  the 
admission  of  females,  it  was  not  attempted  to  introduce  the 
same  law  in  the  Duchies,  where  the  feudal  right  of  male  suc- 
cession was  established. 

The  separation  apprehended  on  the  failure  of  the  present 
direct  line  arises  solely  from  the  supercession  of  the  Salic 
law  in  Denmark.  But,  by  his  amplitude  of  despotic  power, 
the  King  of  Denmark  may  annul  that  provision.  However, 
in  an  age  when  the  gravest  concerns  are  transacted  in  secret, 
and  the  concealed  hand  is  the  one  that  wins,  this  is  not  to 
be  expected,  as  a  neighbouring  power  covets  the  Sound  with 
her  whole  heart. 

Constitutions  had  been  promised  to  the  nations  who  had 
enabled  their  sovereigns  io  overthrow  Napoleon — a  promise 
which  was  forgotten  for  fifteen  years,  until  the  people  took 
for  a  time  the  matter  into  their  own  hands.  The  people  of 
Denmark  had  had  no  share  in  this  service,  had  made  no  such 
demand,  and  received  no  such  promise.  The  despotism  of 
the  other  kings  of  the  Continent  was  by  usurpation — the 
despotism  of  the  kings  of  Denmark  was  by  law;  yet 
Frederick  VI  dctennined  to  concede  to  his  German  feof  of 
Holstcin  a  Constitution ;  but  not  to  make  any  invidious  dis- 
tinction, he  conceded  the  same  to  the  remainder  of  his  States. 
It  was  carried  into  effect  in  1885. 

We  have  seen  an  overbearing  Aristocracy  tranquilly  set 
aside;  we  have  seen  a  powerless  king  transmuted  into  an 
absolute  one  :  now  we  see  a  Constitution  freely  conceded  to 
the  people  by  that  Crown  to  which  its  people  had  before  freely 
conceded  arbitrary  power. 

The  authority  allowed  to  the  Kepresentative  Body  was, 
however,  no  more  than  Consultative,  which,  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  was  a  more  valuable  security  than 
that  nominally  absolute  control  over  the  Finances  which  we 
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have  seen  so  unproiitably  exercised  in  the  great  GonstitutioBai 
Governments.  But  the  value  of  this  Constitution  resided  in 
there  being  no  general  representation,  but  Provincial  Diets— 
— ^two  for  the  Duchies,  and  two  £6r  the  remainder  of  the 
Monarchy. 

This  distinction  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  a  diplo- 
matic point  of  view,  and  it  is  one  regarding  which  the  study 
of  former  ages  (from  which  alone  our  mental  habits  are 
derived,  and  with  the  events  of  which  our  memories  are 
stored)  affords  us  neither  maxims  nor  facts.  The  great 
change  and  experiment  now  in  progress,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  which  can  only  be  evolved  in  future  times,  is  the 
assimilation  of  people  to  people  by  the  process  of  thought. 
I  enter  not  into  its  causes,  its  general  character,  or  abstract 
effects:  I  point  to  the  facility  which  it  affords  for  actioiii 
greater  than  in  other  ages  could  have  been  acquired  by 
armies ;  for  it  is  more  important  in  a  view  to  ultimate  incor- 
poration, to  disorganize  a  people  by  its  own  laws,  than  to 
prostrate  it  by  external  blows,  however  heavy.  If  then  you 
have  at  once  a  spirit  of  imitation,  whether  of  modes  of  dress 
or  forms  of  Government,  and  a  vicious  maxim  afloat,  it 
becomes  as  easy  to  ruin  an  empire  as  to  set  a  fashion. 

Notwithstanding  the  variety  of  disorders  to  which  the  po- 
litical body  is  exposed  within,  and  of  accidents  from  without, 
scarcely  since  the  invention  of  "  Constitution,"  has  a  grave 
inisfortune  befallen  any  people  which  has  not  been  infected 
with  it.  The  convulsions  of  Europe,  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  have  sprung  out  of  the  agitations  of  Spain,  and  those 
agitations  were  created  solely  by  a  surreptitious  Constitution: 
Europe  might  now  be  tranquil  and  at  rest,  if  the  Spanish 
Constitution  had  resembled  that  of  Denmark,  for  then  it  would 
have  restored,  instead  of  destroying,  the  Cortes  of  the  king- 
doms of  the  Peninsula. 

It  is  then  to  be  inferred  that  Bussia  was  able  to  exerase 
in  Spain  an  influence  in  1812,  which  she  was  not  pos- 
sessed of  in  Denmark  till  1835 ;  after  that,  country  ^ 
existed  for  nearly  two  centuriea  xmder  i^,  despotism  which 
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b«8  been  desigiurted  the  ''disgrace  of  the  human  Taoe.  ' 
It  has  already  been  rjmarked  by  a  king  of  Sweden—- 
Gtistams  III,  that  '*  opposition  rises  constantly  upon  the 
steps  of  Russia,  in  the  hatred  engendered  in  the  new  subjects 
she  scquires,  «nd  the  new  neighbours  she  presses  upon ;  but 
this  resistanoe  is  aixrays  conquered  by  the  influence  she 
manages  to  obtain  over  Cabinets  at  a  distance."  This  is 
true  of  Nations  no  less  than  Cabinets. 

These  Provincial  Diets  were  composed  of  the  Represents- 
tires  of  three  classes — the  large  landed  proprietors,  the  small 
landed  proprietors,  and  the  burghers — following  in  this 
respect  pretty  nearly  the  ancient  Constitution  of  England. 
The  members  are  elected  for  six  years,  and  they  sit  only 
once  in  two  years. 

Up  to  the  present  time  they  have  justified  the  eanfidenee 
reposed  in  them.  They  commenced  with  the  disordered 
finances,  and  indeed  may  be  said  to  have  confined  themselves 
to  that  branch.  They  have  obtained  the  yearly  publication 
of  a  detailed  Budget,  and  within  six  years  the  change  effected 
by  their  supervision  has  been  so  considerable,  that  in  1843 
there  was  a  large  surplus  in  the  Treasury,  which,  in  1836, 
had  before  it  the  prospeqi  of  Bankruptcy.  Out  of  a  revenue 
of  a  million  and  a  half,  they  have  contnved  to  squeeze  a 
Sinking  Fund  for  the  extinction  of  the  permanent  monstrous 
^bt  of  JB12,000,000  sterling. 

The  press  is  entirely  free  in  respect  to  the  discufision  of 
honie  affairs,  but  under  strict  surmllance  in  respect  to 
foreign  politics :  by  the  most  sensible  of  all  evidence,  Denmark 
ii^ight  have  known  that  these  are  the  first  of  domestic  con- 
wrns:  she  has  seen  by  their  means  her  maritime  power 
winihilated,  her  territory  reduced  by  dismemberment  to  half 
its  size;  she  is  now  divided  between  German  and  Danish 
parties,  triflii]^  as  yet,  but  incipient;  whilst  the  precariousness 
of  the  Eoyal  Line  opening  eventual  claims,  which  bring 
Serfdom  as  their  consequences,  cast*  a  gloom  over  the  future 
which  reflects  itself  by  anticipation  on  the  heart  of  every 
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Dane.*  By  the  deficiency  of  this  one  element  of  pubtic  clii- 
racter  and  Administration,  Denmark  is  exposed  not  merely  to 
.  lose  the  fruits  of  its  internal  prosperity,  but  its  very  existence 
as  an  independent  Crown  and  a  free  People.  The  favourable 
picture  of  the  present  thus  encourages  no  satis&ctoiy  prospect 
for  the  future.  There  is  no  country  so  destitute  of  precedent 
and  sequence  of  Law  and  Institution  in  any  sense ;  and  if  she 
were  cast  into  new  convulsions,  there  is  absolutely  for  her  no 
shelter,  and  no  holding  ground.  Despotic  power  has  lost 
•  its  traditions ;  Constitutional  Government  lives  only  day  by 
day  on  the  breath  of  Despotism.  The  Lex  Bjegia  is  not  airo' 
gated;  there  has  only  been  introduced  a  contradictory  systemi 
indeed  the  two  are  woven  together,  and  this  state  of  things  can- 
not long  last  without  impairing  the  common  sense,  and  de- 
stroying the  judgment  of  the  nation.  When  we  have  arrived 
at  this  point,  we  have  arrived  at  the  end  of  a  subject, — ^when 
that  point  is  turned  the  affairs  of  a  nation  become  only  news, 
and  can  further  interest  only  journalists,  diplomatists,  and 
cynics* 


NOEWAT, 

Norway  and  Denmark  were  united  in  1880,  by  the  heie- 
ditary  succession  in  the  former  kingdom  of  Olaf  the  Second, 
who  had  been  elected  forDenmark.  This  connection  is  generally 
referred  to  the  great  Union  of  Calmar,  when,  under  Margaret, 
the  daughter  of  Waldemar  IV,  and  mother  and  successor  of 
Olaf,  the  three  Scandinavian  Crowns  were  declared  to  be  for 
ever  conjoined.  The  link  was  of  short  duration  as  regards 
Sweden,  and  productive  only  of  present  suffering  and  per- 
manent ill-will ;  the  separation  is  attributed  to  the  oppressions 
of  the  Danish  kings,  for  the  common  kings  residing  at  Copen- 
hagen were  regarded  as  Danish.     But  if  no   such  effects 

•  See  'Morning  Herald,'  12th  September,  1842. 
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followed  in  Norway,  and  if  that  Union  by  absence  of  inter- 
ference *  and  disloyalty  has  subsisted  down  to  our  times  only 
then  to  be  broken  by  foreign  violence,  the  cause  of  the 
difference  must  be  looked  for  not  in  the  dispositions  of  the 
kiD'Ts  of  Copenhagen,  but  in  the  character  of  the  Norwegians 
and  Swedes.  Faction  will  invite  Despotism:  without  it 
Despotism  may  remain  an  abstract  virtue,  but  never  become 
a  fountain  of  events  for  history.  The  Swedes  were  factious, 
the  Norwegians  were  not. 

The  Norwegians  are  a  people  to  whom  the  word  primitive 
may  in  its  most  emphatic  and  valuable  sense  be  applied — 
simple  and  upright ;  at  a  distance  from  the  wars  of  the  great 
European  States,  without  losing  their  bravery  or  their  spirit ; 
^at  a  distance  from  the  contaminating  commotions  of  in- 
ternal discord,  without  losing  public  zeal  and  patriotic 
aiTcetions ;  strong  in  their  mountains,  and  rich  in  their 
splendid  harbours,  they  pursued  their  various  mountaineer 
aud  maritime  enterprises  with  industry,  patience,  and  fru- 
gality; visiting  the  remotest  regions  of  the  earth,  they 
returned  home,  bringing  with  them  the  profits  only  of  their 
intercourse  with  the  world — innocent  gold,  not  corrupting 
thoughts. 

It  was  a  union  thus  consecrated  by  time,  by  benefits,  by 
affections,  that  the  Cabinets  of  Europe  undertook  to  dissolve, 
in  a  Conference  undertaken  to  restore  the  nations  to  their 
rights :  it  was  an  allegiance  so  rooted  in  time,  a  loyalty  so 
approved  by  affection,  that  the  kings  of  Europe  resolved  to 
shatter ;  commencing  with  the  fiction  of  a  usuipation,  they 
said,  "  We  shall  do  this  with  Norway,  our  possession :  we 
shall  take  her  from  one  king,  and  we  shall  give  her  to 
another :"  and  they  did  so ;  and  they  told  their  own  people 
that  the  one  king  had  offended  them,  and  that  the  other  had 
pleased  them,  and  the  people  were  content  1  But  indeed,  in 
this  case,  the  Congress  of  Vienna  was  only  requu-ed  to  ratify 

•  A  civil  code  had  been  compiled  under  Christian  IV,  but  it  was 
'^  the  local  usages  and  ordinances  of  former  kings.  In  eoole* 
^tical  matters  there  was  a  Canon  copied  from  that  of  Denmark. 

u 
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a  measure  in  the  previous  year  enacted  and  accomplished. 
England  alone  undertook  to  perform  this  service,  which  she 
accomplished  at  Kiel  on  the  14th  January,  1814,  and  to 
which,  as  the  prototype  of  the  Treaty  of  May,  T  shall  have  to 
treat  of  particularly  when  I  come  to  the  external  relations  of 
the  Scandinavian  kingdoms. 

The  people  of  Norway  were  not,  however,  like  the  people  of 
Europe, — ^they  would  not  be  disposed  of  like  animals.  They 
armed  to  resist.  The  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark,  then  their 
viceroy,  put  himself  at  their  head,  and,  reverting  to  their 
ancient  rights,  they  elected  him  their  king.  The  odds,  how- 
ever, against  them  were  terrific ;  in  feet,  they  were  a  pro- 
tocolised  people, — one  which  wakes  some  morning  and  finds 
all  the  world  its  foes,  and  not  a  friend  on  earth.  They, 
therefore,  provided  against  the  possible  execution  of  the 
Ukase  of  Kiel,  by  establishing  a  general  order  for  the 
government  of  the  kingdom,  which  I  am  reduced  to  designate 
by  a  hateful  word.  But  this  Constitution  did  not  subvert  the 
internal  liberties  of  the  people ;  and  so  good  a  countenance 
did  they  show,  that  the  prudent  King  of  Sweden  thought  it 
beat  to  accept  it  together  with  them:  not  having  been  copied 
from  the  democrats  of  Paris,  nor  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
gresS"  of  Vienna,  it  exists  to  this  day ;  in  fact,  it  was  a  wise, 
and  not  a  foolish  one. 

The  Storting  of  Norway  was  a  body  resembling  what  the 
Parliaments  anciently  were  in  England,  that  is  tb  say,  of 
the  Peers  and  a  delegation  of  the  Communes,  to  whom  eveiy 
matter  was  referred.  There  was  now  but  a  sole  chambei:. 
with  the  controlling  veto  of  the  king ;  this  power  was  re- 
duced in  practice  to  a  nullity,  as  it  could  be  exercised  in 
respect  to  any  measure  but  twice.  The  Storting  thus  pos- 
sessed whatever  legislative  power  was  to  be  exerted^  in  the 
country,  and  held  also  the  administrative-fuiictions  r  the*  army, 
wavy,  and  exchequer,  were  under  its  control.  After  the 
Union  with  Sweden  was  settled,,  a  modiftcatioa  took  place 
by  tke  introduction  of  a  Stadtholder,  or  VieeBoy,  who- might" 
be  a-  Swede.     Having  been  befoi^  ntled  by  tlie  Lex  Repa  of 
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Arottailc,  Norway  <^us  saddeDty  passed  from  the  purest 
Abfiolatism  to  the  purest  Democracy.  In  this  soil  both 
trass  hefve  borne  frtiit  oqnoHy  good. 

On  these  conditions,  Norway  was  no  great  boon :  the 
apparent  sacrifice  of  their  independence  as  a  nation  had  only 
the  effect  of  engendering  the  sense  of  independence  as  a 
people.  They  were  armed  too  to  maintain  it.  The  Swedish 
map)  indeed,  exhibits  a  large  accession  of  territory :  statistical 
ntums  a  krge  increase  of  maritime  and  military  force; 
tiie  budget  an  aiograeiitation  of  resources,  but  of  this  increment 
tiie  Swedish  king  could  not  dispose.  In  attempting  to  form  a 
party  in  Norway,  and  to  open  it  to  regal  and  ministerial 
corruption,  results  have  folk>wed  the  yery  reverse  of  the 
txperience  of  all  other  modem  countries,  and  the  Norwegian, 
not  the  Swedish,  element  has  prevailed.  The  common  flag 
has  undergone  a  change  expressive  of  the  increased  considera- 
tion of  the  former ;  the  Swedish  kings  have  relinquished  in 
practice  their  ficulty  of  appointing  to  the  Stadtholdership  one 
«f  their  Swedidi  subjects;  and  nobility  as  an  order 
of  the  state,  and  as  a  dass,  has  been  abrogated,  notwith- 
standing the  eixercsse  of  the  veto  of  the  King  in  two  suceessive 
Stortings,  f  he  Bill  was  flrst  passed  in  1817,  again  in  1821 : 
the  Storting  by  a  wise  provision  is  only  assembled  every  third 
y«ar;  in  1824  it  became  law  by  the  course  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Bemadotte,  when  he  accepted  the  Convention  of  Moss. 
W  eomplacentiy  mmarked.  Nam  ohnngeroM  tout  cela  I 

^y  ^e  trailer  Dennwrk  lest  strength,  but  Sweden 
acquired  none:  the  power  which  in  the  former  csase  w«6 
positive,  becomes  neg«tive  in  the  latter.  Bat  Norway  was 
f[iveii  to  Sweden  %»  a<  compensation ;  fhos  at  the  same  time 
'^^1«tvgth  was  withdriiwn,  and  weakness  conferK^d.  Denmark 
^<i  Sweden  oab  now  ik>  lomg^  cooperate  !for  their  defence ; 
^  Norway,  ittstesid  oif  inM^in^  in  the  eomnum  eatise,  wiQ 
^joice  in  the  peril  of  the  Crown,  by  which  -it  has  been 
I'^y^d,  i^'df  ihiat  by  wiifd\  it  has  been  ^nueiixed.  Let 
^>  howevier,  be  naimeiii^rfed  tiiat'this  hats  been  effected  by  a 
^^pidatidn  Of  4ih«t  Treaty  'ttonsideved  ih»  puUic  law  oif 
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Europe,  violated  indeed  with  impunity,  wherever  furtlier 
'*  Progress"  is  practicable  in  the  woJftsh  ways  of  our  times, 
but  firm  and  binding  in  so  far  as  it  crushes  worth  and  per- 
petuates disorder. 

SWEDEN. 

The  Diet  is  composed  of  four  estates,  sitting  each  by 
itself, — the  Nobility,  the  Clergy,  the  Burghers,  and  the  Pea- 
santiy,  each  being  represented  by  individuals  belonging  to 
itself.  The  head  of  every  noble  family  has  the  faculty  of 
admission  to  the  Assembly  of  nobles  :  here,  as  formerly  in 
Denmark,  nobility  descends  to  all  the  issue. 

In  the  early  Gothic  States  whilst  the  primitive  order  still 
remained  unbroken,  no  inconvenience  arose  from  multipliciiy 
of  Councils  whether  general  or  local,  but  with  administrative 
concentration  and  indirect  taxes,  the  case  is  widely  different, 
and  instead  of  opposing  obstacles  to  bad  measures,  encum- 
bers the  march  of  necessary  business,  interposes  delays, 
affords  endless  .occasions  to  successful  intrigue  and  disap- 
pointed ambitions  and  maintains  a  permanent  struggle  of 
organised  and  co-ordinate  interests.  Political  life  in  Sweden 
was  a  school  of  corruption,  and  the  soil  was  adapted  for 
the  growth  of  that  rankest  of  intellectual  weeds — the  idea  of 
change,  although  by  law  capital  punishment  was  the  penalty 
of  innovation :  thus  since  the  accession  of  the  line  of  Olden- 
burg, Sweden  has  presented  a. scene  of  continual  struggles, 
in  which  the  king  looked  abroad  for  support  against  domestic 
faction,  and  which  opened  to  foreign  influence  the  mass  of 
politicians.  Stockholm  was  divided  between  the  HaU  and 
X\i%  Bonnets:  the  first  representing  the  Aristocracy^,  the  second 
the  Democracy ;  but  which  have  acquired  historic  importance 
firom  the  connection  of  the  one  with  France,  and  of  the  other 
with  Eussia. 

S  w^en,  like  Norway  and  Denmark,  has  hadits  Revolution ; 
but,  unlike  these,  it  had  reference  scdely  to  foreign  matters. 
Gustavus  III,  on  his  succession,  having  beforehand  planned 
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tLe  emancipation  of  his  country,  avoided  taking  the  ordinaiy 
oath  to  observe  the  existing  laws  and.  their  intei*pretatiou  by 
the  Senate,  and  managed  to  cUcct  a  Hcvolution,  at  the  time 
consi/lered  the  annihilation  of  Faction,  and  which  both  of  these, 
sick  of  themselves,  combined  to  celebrate.  It  amounted, 
however,  to  no  more  than  vesting  in  the  hands  of  the  king 
the  prerogative  of  pfeace  and  war.  The  result,  however,  was 
not  fortunate,  the  Russian  Cabinet  (which  had  bound  itself 
hy  the  Treaty  of  Ncustadt  to  take  no  concern  touching  the 
form  of  the  Swedish  Government)  found  means  to  upset  an 
order  of  things,  which  the  endeavours  of  Prussia  and  Austria 
were  exerted  to  support,  and  which,  if  maintained,  would 
kave  prevented  the  partition  of  Poland.  • 

*  "  His  (GustavoB  III)  new  Constitution,  in  filty'seven  articles^ 
was  received  as  the  perfection  of  Legislation.  They  conferred  con- 
Biderable  power  on  the  Sovereign ;  enabled  liim  to  make  peace,  or 
declare  war,  without  the  consent  of  the  Diet ;  but  he  could  make 
no  new  law,  or  alter  any  already  made,  without  its  concurrence ; 
and  be  was  bound  to  ask,  though  not  always  to  follow,  the  advice  of 
his  Senate,  in  jnatters  of  graver  import.  The  form  of  the  Constitu- 
tion was  not  much  altered ;  and  the  four  orders  of  deputies  still 
^"^niained.  On  the  whole  it  was  a  liberal  Constitution.  If  this 
Evolution  was  agreeable  to  the  Swedes  themselves,  it  was  odious 
to  Catherine  II,  who  saw  Russian  influence  anniliilated  by  it,  and  who 
^pressed  her  resolution  to  restore  the  system  of  Government  which 
It  had  subverted :  but  the  representations  of  Prussia  and  AustriA 
ttiduced  her  to  rest  satisfled  with  a  barren  menace.'* — l>unham^9 
SUtory  of  Sweden^  Denmark^  and  Norway^  iii,  p.  293. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Esoiemal  Relations. 

The  internal  and  external  condition  of  the  Scandinavian 
kingdoms  are  so  closely  interwoven,  that  it  is  difficult — ^indeed 
Impossible,  to  separate  them.  All  v^hicli  in  this  rapid 'slcetcli 
I  have  attempted  to  do  is  to  separate  Diplomacy  as  acting 
on  Institutions  and  as  acting  on  Dismemberment,  and  the 
play  of  anterior  Alliances  leading  to  it.  To  the  latter  poiflt 
I  shall  now  more  particularly  address  myself. 

Whatever  pain  the  decay  of  the  two  other  Scandina^an 
Idngdoms  may  occasion,  still  more  lamentable  is  the  sigM 
of  the  degradation  of  that  people  who  has  placed  in  the 
highest  historic  rank  the  name  of  Scandinavia,  and  whicli 
is  distinguished  above  all  other  European  nations  r  as  the 
^ivalrous  foe  of  the  enemy  of  Europe.  A  line  of  h^oic 
princes  has  jnade  the  name  of  Sweden  familiar  even  to  our 
schoolboy  recollections ;  the  genius  of  her  monarchs  and  the 
valour  of  her  soldiers  have  largely  influenced  the  destiny  of 
Europe;  and  to  Sweden  is  Protestantism  indebted  for  its 
triumph  at  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia.  But  if  the  name  of 
Sweden  is  illustrated  by  great  and  chivalrous  acts,  by  tropiuw 
of  just  arms  and  sacrifices  to  honour,  her  name  is  also  rescued 
from  oblivion  by  others  of  a  different  character — she  has 
marked  her  career  in  Europe  by  ambitious  projects.  Here, 
as  everywhere,  injustice  abroad  has  borne  its  fruits  at  home 
— ^if  unsuccessful,  ruin ;  if  successful,  fetters. 

That  point  in  Swedish  history  which  chiefly  bears  on  the 
present  subject  is  that  of  Charles  XII.  By  an  instinct 
common  to  Frederick  II  and  Napoleon,  he  felt  that  in  the 
Eastern  world  lay  the  strength  that  could  be  evoked  against 
Eussia.  It  was  this  thought  that  carried  a  Swedish  army 
to  the  Ukraine,  and  which  left  Scandinavian  bones  at  Pultava. 
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TUs  aiipoTontlj  insane  march  spread  through  the  East  the 
fame  and  the  name  of  Sweden ;  thus  magnitled,  it  was  re* 
fleeted  OB  Europe  with  enduring  splendour.  It  was  this 
stniKt^e  which  developed  Russia's  military  power ;  Charles 
Tendered  to  her  the  same  serricc  which  the  Laoedasmonians 
did  to  the  Thebans,  and  further,  by  his  failure  first  spread 
the  delusion  of  her  inaccessibility. 

Onstavus  the  Third  seized  the  occasion  of  the  war  of 
Ostherino  with' the  Turks  to  retake  the  provinces  wrested  from 
Sweden,  and  to  check  tlio  power  of  the  C/Barina.  The  windows 
of  her  palace  were  ^aken  by  his  oannon»  and  a  large  proportion 
of  the  Russian  navy  rank ;  but  she  knew  how  to  raise  up 
enemies  tv  him  at  home  in  Vactiou  and  at  sea  in  Pcnmark,  and 
it  was  this  enterprising  Monarch  who  put  his  hand  with  her 
to  a  Treaty  to  '^moMaiu  the  Frincipi$  of  the  Baltic  as  a 
C108B  8BA,  «iih  the  gmranUe  qf  iU  coaei  agaiMt  all  acta  of 
Utility  y  violence,  or  e^greseum  whatever ,  and  further  to  employ 
fir  that  purpoee  M  the  meane  in  the  poteer  of  the  reepectite 
cofttrttcting  parties" 

It  thus  fell  to  the  lot  of  Gustevus  the  Third  to  establish  the 
maritime,  aa  of  Charles  the  Twelfth,  the  military  power  of 
Russia.  Gus^TUs  now  having  learnt  that  Ink  was  worth  more 
than  Gunpowder,  threw  the  idle  Sword  away  and  took  to  the 
Printing  Press. 

In  one  of  the  most  I'emarkable  works  of  recent  times, — 
"The  Danger  of  Europe,"  he  exposed  the  worthlessness  of 
carnal  weapons  against  a  Cabinet,  versed  in  every  evil  art, 
Which  knew  how  to  contaminate  and  ciix;umvent.  It  appro* 
priately  replied  by  the  Assassin's  Bullet. 

The  fleets  to  be  excluded  by  the  compact  with  Gustavus  III. 
^m  the  Baltic  were  those  of  England.  It  was  Sweden  who 
had  implored,  and  implored  in  vain,  their  preseniee.  The 
powet  of  Sweden  and  of  Denmark  was  now  given  to  her  as 
protection, — when  at  length  Retaliation  came,  it  fell,  not  on 
Cronstadt,  but  on  Copenhagen  1  Who  will  not  mentally  revert 
to  more  recent  events  in  the  Black  Sea  and  at  Constantinople? 
^ke  fates  and  events  of  these  kingdoniB  are  so  doerely  inter* 
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woTen  that  tbe  catastrophe  of  Copenhagen  affieeted  Sweden  as 
much  as  if  it  had  occomd  at  Stockholm. 

Copenhagen  had  been  bombarded,  not  merely  as  a  remote 
effect  of  the  Anned  Nentrality  of  Catharine,  but  as  an  im- 
mediate one  of  that  of  PaoL  Whatever  the  caoae,  by  the  feet, 
England  was  momentarily  rendered  supreme  in  the  Bdtic; 
bnt  a  letter  from  Alexander,  who  had  jnst  snooeeded  to  the  pos- 
aession  of  the  crown,  to  Nelson,  who  had  jnst  succeeded  to  the 
€ommand.of  the  fleet,  sufficed  to  torn  the  bows  of  the  £nglish 
vessels  westward,  and  to  leaye  again  Biissia  dominant  over 
tiiat  now  prostrate  Sea.  She  then  ooncloded  a  peace  with 
England  of  which  Denmark  was  the  sole  sacrifice.* 

Denmaik,  not  having  a  chivalnraa  monarch  nor  a  factions 
people,  saw  in  the  Fraich  war  no  field  of  enterprise  and  no 
necessity  of  exertion ;  she  therefore  remained  at  peace,  profit- 
ing by  the  convulsions  around  her,  increasing  her  trade  and 
restoring  her  marine.  It  was  necessary  to  smite  her  with 
a  second  blow;  the  ready  hand  of  England  was  again 
available.  But  Bussia  herself  was  at  war  with  France  and 
the  Ally  of  England :  how  was  this  to  be  effected?  Shortly 
before  the  second  Bombardment  of  Copenhagen,  Napoleon 
desired  to  make  peace,  and  after  the  Battle  of  Austerlitz  all 
Europe  desired  peace,  Bussia  excepted.  Negotiations  be- 
tween England  and  Erance  had  been  opened  and  carried  to 
a  successful  conclusion,  even  at  Paris  itself,  and  every  matter 
pending  between  the  two  Powers  had  been  adjusted.  But 
England  and  Bussia  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  had 
agreed  not  to  make  a  separate  peace,  and  England,  faithful 
to  her  engagements — she  always  is  faithful  to  Bussia — broke 

•  "  The  Expedition"  {againH  Copenhaget^  "was  imposed  upon 
England  by  the  frantic  and  deceitful  ccmdnct  of  PauL" — BeiS* 
Jluatiaf  vol.  iii,  p.  260. 

*'  Denmark  alone  had  any  just  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  Hiesfi 
arrangements :  she  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  abandonment  of 
those  principles  for  the  maintenance  of  which  she  had  expended  so 
much  blood  and  treasure,  and  saw  herself  forsaken  by  the  very  power 
who  forced  her  into  that  confederation  which  plunged  her  iato  ^ 
war  with  'EnghinA,"'^Ibid.,  p.  264-5. 
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off  tlie  negotiation,  because  Rhssia  wanted  and  Napoleon 
would  not  let  her  have,  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  The  French 
nnnies  consequently  march  to  the  North  and  extinguish 
Prussia.  The  reasons  now  redoubled  on  the  part  of  France 
for  desiring  peace,  but  Russia  encouraged  Napoleon  to  go 
on  by  sacrificing  to  him  60,000  Russians  in  the  short  cam- 
paign of  Dantzig  and  the  battle  of  Friedland ;  and  then, 
having  just  before  frustrated  bis  peaceful  overtures,  she  made 
this  the  pretext  for  partitioning  Prussia,  whom  she  had 
forced  to  continue  the  war,  and  betraying  England,  whom 
she  had  pushed  into  it.  A  faitldess  ambassador  of  her  own 
then  betrayed  to  England  the  secret  article  of  the  Treaty  of 
Tilsit  *  The  English  Cabinet,  thus  enlightened,  bombarded 
Copenhagen  the  second  time.  Russia  now  declared  against 
England,  engaging  Denmark  in  a  reciprocal  guarantee /or  tk$ 
^^^nquiUity  of  the  Baitie,  which,  as  she  asserted,  had  been 
established  with  the  pkivity  of  the  Cabinet  of  St.  James^a^f 

•  The  secret  article  referred  to  Denmark  only  generally,  in  common 
^th  Sweden,  Portugal,  and  Austria  herself;  it  applied  in  like  man* 
Iter  to  Sharkey,  vihotB  Capital  England  was  also  induced  to  attempt 
to  bombard,  and  with  the  same  effect  as  in  Denmark. 

t  "  Wounded  in  his  dignity,  in  the  interests  of  his  people,  in  his 
ttigagements  with  the  Courts  of  the  North,  by  this  act  of  violence 
committed  in  the  Saltie,  which  is  an  inclosed  sea,  w7tose  iranquHlity 
to  been  for  a  lowf  period y  and  loith  the  privity  of  the  Cabimt  of 
^'  James* Sy  the  sulject  of  reciprocal  ^uarantee^  did  not  dissemble 
his  resentment  against  England,  and  announced  to  her,  &b.*'— 
^nijesto  of  (he  2/Oth  October,  1807. 

The  same  dooument  contains  this  passage :  **  Then  it  was  that 
England  suddwily  quitted  that  apparent  lethargy  to  whiclx  she  had 
abandoned  Jjerself :  but  it  was  to  cast  upon  the. North  of  Europe 
^ew  firebrands,  which  were  to  enkindle  and  nourish  the  flames  of 
^r,  which  she  did  nottoith  to  see  extin^mshed.  Her  fleets  and  her 
^ops  appeared  upon  the  coasts  of  Denmark,  to  eseoute  there  m 
*ct  of  violence,  of  wliich  history,  so  fertile  in  examples,  does  not 
^^i^nish  a  single  parallel.  A  tranquil  and  pioderate  Power,  which 
°y  long  and  unchanging  wisdom  had  obtained  in  the  circle  of 
Monarchies  a  moral  dignity,  sees  itself  assaulted  and  treated  as  if  it 
'^d  been  forging  plots,  and  meditating  the  ruin  of  England ;  and  all 
tojustify  its  prompt  and  total  spoliatipn.**  6 
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Sweden,  bowerci^*  xenained  trae  to  Engjimd,  and  thiw 
finmd  herself  at  war  witb  Etta«ia«  who  o&ied  to  her  peaoe^ 
'^  on  the  conditioia  tibat  ike  King  of  Sweden  will  ndthont 
delay  join  Buesia  and  Deomsak  in  flhuUing  the  Baltic  against 
England.''*  The  offer  was  however  r^'eoted,  and  Ei\gland 
,  proffered,  £or  the  second  time^  the  ircm^er  ioker  of  Norway. 
;  Sweden's  participation  in  ihe  war  only  ^labkd  Bnssia  to> 
occupy  <»ie  half  of  her  territory,  Finland. 

We  now  come  to  the  great  £vent  of  the  North,  in  which  the 
Iribonal  of  Tienna  exercised  the  high  and  donible  fonctions 
of  grace  and  justice — where,  passing  from  the  meaner  occa* 
pation  of  restoring  rights,  it  proceeded  to  the  higher  duties 
ef  awarding  punishment  and  oonfemng  leoompenfie ;  taidng 
a  kingdom  in  its  hand,  it  abstracted  it  from  the  delinque&t 
and  conferred  it  on  the  meritorious,  —  Denmark  being 
punished  for  being  on  the  unfortunate  side^  Sweden  being 
reo(»npea0ed  fox  bdng  on  the  other.  But  strange  to  say,  the 
punished  GoTcmment  had  been  by  the  judges  themsdves  forced 
in  its  option,  and  had  voluntarily  abandoned  its  party,  and 
the  recompensed  Qovemment  was  itself*  einuiltaneoua^  dis- 
membered ! 

This  transaction,  unparalleled  in  the  atrocity  of  its  avowed 
purpose,  but  almost  incredible  in  the  perfidy  of  the  agency 
fanployed,  has  been  brought  to  light  in  all  its  details  in  works 
ni  unquiesticHiable  auth(»ity ;  "  the  facts,"  says  the  continaator 
of  BigBon,  ''  ha^e  been  irrevocably  acquired  for  histoay : " 
i  recent  events  show  that  they  have  not  been  acquired  ftr 
instruction.  Since  the  above  quoted 'words  were  written 
Jurthe^  light  h^s  been  thrown  on  the  matter  by  a  Swedish 
publication,  which  has,  indeed,  attracted  no  notice  beyond 
the  limits  of  Scandinavia.  I  content  myself,  however,  with 
the  exposition  as  it  is  given  by  tiie  historian  <of  Erench  Biplo*' 
macy. 

When  Alexander  met  Bemadotte  at  Abo,  in  1812,  it  was^ 
ie«retly  arranged  between  them  that  Sweden  at  the  general' 
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ptdiiestion  dundd  not  ndaim  KnlaBd,  and  that  fiaaak 
should  oUam  fbr  her  Norway,  as  an  equiralent.  Into  this 
ammgement  England  entered,  and  engaged,  if  necessary,  to 
wbt  in  an  active  numner  with  her  fleet,  to  carry  it  into 
eSiwt:  Norway  heing  soon  after  afSicted  with  famine,  an 
opportunity  was  afloxded  whieh  the  British  Government  did 
notneglaet. 

The  reasons  put  forward  for  the  tiansftr  breathed,  however^ 
nothing  but  goodwill,  and  an  anxious  regard  for  the  well* 
being  of  the  oonntries  conoerned/  The  British  Government 
lad  only  in  view  the  advantages  that  were  to  be  secured  by 
"the  reonion  of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula,  and  the  re* 
establishment  of  the  natural  limits  between  the  two  statesl" 
The  Banish  Cabinet  replied  that  "it  considered  as  sufficientli^ 
naiwral  the  Hmits  which,  for  two  centuries,  had  separated  its 
Btates  firom  those  of  Sweden.  No  power  had  made  greater 
efforts  than  Denmark  to  assure  its  indq>endence,  and  the 
King  was  resolved  to  resist  every  new  design  against  the 
security  of  his  sul^ects.  He*  could  not  adopt  the  principle 
that  they  were  susceptible  of  being  bartered  agunst  strangerSt 
9s  furniture  or  flocks  might  be  trucked  against  others— e 
doctrine  destructive  of  the  independence  and  happiness  of 
stations,  the  avowed  object  of  the  Coalition." 

To  these  arguments  the  English  Minister  readied  by  the 
appearance  of  an  English  fleet  before  Copenhagen.  One  of 
tl»  vessels  anchored  at  the  entrance  of  the  port,  and.  the 
British  agent,  Mr.  Thornton,  landed  from  it.  He  gave  the 
Banish  Government  forty-eight  hours  before  commencing 
hostilities,  to  sign  a  Treaty  of  which  the  principal  conditions 
^re  the  concession  of  Norway,  the  instant  surrender  of  the 
province  of  Drontheim,  and  a  contingent  of  25,000  men  to 
conquer  the  f»i£^mm^«M|.  winch  might  aftorwards  accrue' to 
Bemnark. 

Benmark  this  time  was  not  prepared  to  sttccumb,  and 
England  thought  it  more  prudent,  to  desist.  Denmark'4 
alliance  with  France  had  neither  been  the  result  of  sympathy* 
tUtt  of  conquest;  but  solelyuasffppears  o«;tbi&.faceof  the 
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negotiations,  because  of  tHe  *'  resentmdnt  wiiich  she  nomiislied 
against  Great  Britain,"  because  of  her.  previous  conduct. 
Now  tlie  only  obstacle  to  her  joining  the ,  Coalition  was  her 
dread  of  the  dismemberment  pf  Norway.  She  even  dis- 
patched Envoys  to  London  and  to  St.  Fetcrsburgh;  but  .in 
the  meantime  a  Bussian  Envoy  was  sent  to  Copenhagen. 
Count  Bemsdorf's  mission  to  London  was  not  less  to  pre- 
vent Norway  from  being  starved;  than  to  negociate  for  its 
preservation.  The  English'.  Cabinet  interposed  calculated 
delays,  apparently  with  the  object  of  insuring  success  to  the 
mission  of  Prince  Dolgorouki, — a  mission  which  was  one  of 
the  most  unworthy  diplomatic  rascalities  (indigne  rouerie 
diplomatique)  of  which  history  has  to  preserve  the  accusing 
memory;  by  it  the  Cabinet  of  Copenhagen,  lulled  into  a 
fatal  security,  suffered  itself  .to  be  compromised  agaiost 
^France  :*  then  the  mask  was  dropped.  Count  Bernsdorf  was 
frankly  informed  that  England  considered  Norway  only  in 
the  light  of  a  Swedish  province,  and  summanly  dismissed 
without  being  suffered  even  to  transmit  to  the  Prince  JElegent, 
a  letter  entrusted  to  him  by  his  master.  Count  Moltke  fared 
ne  better  at  St.  Petersburgh:  on  his  first  audience,  the 
Emperor  Alexander  told  him  that  Prince  Dolgorouki,  if  he 
had  guaranteed  to  Denmark  the  possession  of  Norway,  had 
exceeded  his  powers,  and  that  "  the  engagements  contradjed 
in  that  respect  with  Sweden,  and  in  concert  with  England 
were  for  ever  inviolable." 

The  Treaty  was  signed  in  the  beginning  of  1814,  as  a 
contract  between  Stcedm  and  Denmark  alone.  On  the  same 
day,  however,  England  figures  as  signing  at  the  same  place 
a  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Denmark.     By  the  13th  Article,  the 

*  To  Denmark,  the  Hanseatic  Towns  we^  offered  as  a  oompenBatioii 
if  she  would  join  the  Allies.  She  refused  the  bribe,  but  joined  the 
alliance,  and  a  coUieion  actually  took  place  between- the  Danish  and 
the  French  troops ;  after  recording  the  fact,  M.  Bignon  proceeds, 
•*The  Danish  Govenunent  by  an  odious  macliination,  thus  found 
itself  at  once  at  war  with  the  Coalition,  and  with  Napoleon  who  had 
just  triumphed  at  Luts0n.*'r-riri^.  d^  Fraws^  t.  xii,  p.. 81. 
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King  of  Sweden  engages  to  exercise  his  authority  with  the 
allies,  to  obtain  at  the  general  pacifieation  that  indemnity  for 
Denmark,  which  he  has  erinced  his  disposition  to  afford  by 
the  cession  of  Fomeiania  and  the  Isle  of  Bugen.* 

England  rerives  the  former  Treaties  of  PeaCe  and  Com* 
meroe,  but  not  of  GKiarantee :  Denmark,  independently  of  the 
former  Guarantees,  now  naturally  demanded  one  for  the  pos- 
sessions that  had  been  left  to  her ;  the  omission  was  therefore 
not  one  of  inadvertence;  indeed  England  took  to  herself 
Heligoland,  a  portion  of  the  Gottorp  territory,  the  possession 
of  which  she  had  guaranteed  in  1721.  Eussia  signs  no 
Treaty  at  Kiel. 

It  now  remained  to  settle  matters  with  Norway.  Here 
there  was  no  capital  that  could  be  threatened  with  Bom^ 
bardment;  but  a  dispensation  of  Providence,  which  might 
have  softened  the  heart  of  an  enemy  or  a  tyrant,  was  taken 
Advantage  of  by  these  diplomatic  spoilers,  and  as  already 
said  English  cruisers  intercepted  the  grain  destined  for 
Norway,  while  the  King  of  Denmark  prohibited  its  exporta- 
tion under  pemlty  of  death.  That  people  could  not  be 
brought  to  believe  that  England  was  acting  by  a  settled 
purpose,  and  despatched  envoys  to  London  to  implore  justice 
and  mercy.  They  contrived  to  smuggle  themselves  into 
England,  but  the  Government,  dreading  still  the  Public  or 
the  Parliament,  had  them  seized  and  sent  home* 

The  Swedish  and  Danish  Commissioners  were  empowered 
to  use  the  following  language  (7  July,  1814)  to  the  elected 
King  of  Norway. 

**  The  cession  of  Novway  has  been  guaranteed  by  the  great 

*  Art  xiii.  0.  M.  le  Roi  de  Sa^de  d^irant  oontribuer,  autant 
^ti'il  sera  possible  et  qu'il  d^todra  d'eUe,.&  oe  que  S.  M.  le  iRoi  de 
^ftoemaro  obtienna  quelque  dedommagemept  pour  la  cession  du 
*oyaujne  de  Norrfege,  ce  dont  S.  M.  donno  una  preure  manifcste  par 
1*  cession  de  la  Pbm^ranie  Suedoisos  et  deriledellugen,elle  employera 
^te  son  Butorit^  auprl^s  de»  hautes  puissanobe  aUiees  pour  obtenir 
^t^gendaiament  de  cela,lors  d'uno  paix  gi^n^rale,  uu  dedonuuagement 
Proportional  pour  la  cession  do  la  Korv^ge. 
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powers,*  f^  JIHbb  qf  JBmm.  This  decsisioit  is  kterocdUe. ^ 
The  High  Powers  consider  this  leanion**  ^  **  as  one  of  tha 
iases  of  the  new  system  of  political  eqmlibiiam*  andineaseof 
yefosal  the  Bossian  General  Benningsen  (the  some  who  liad 
betrayed  to  destruction  the  Sussian  army  in  the  campaign  of 
Dantzig)  who  ocenpiea  Holstein  with  50,000  men  is  anthonsed 
to  invade  Scfaleswig  and  the  Pmssisn  troops  will  maidi  to 
the  succonr  of  the  Swedes.  The  undersigned  find  Itemsehes 
therefore  in  the  position  of  hffving  to  ansDunis  that  they  ne 
not  mediators  between  Swe^n  and  Norway  but  laAer 
HBRALDB  OF  ABMs,  whosedaty  it  is  to  insist,  on  theexeeation 
of  the  Treaty  of  Kiel." 

This  array  of  power  and  resolution,  of  crudty  and  astuteness 
had,  however,  one  salutary  effect  in  breaking  that  bond  d 
servility  and  dependence  by  whieh  the  snu^Qer  states  txo 
cursed  and  the  greater  tempted.  The  fort!Uiate<oonditio]is 
which  Norway  obtained  depended,  however,  not  alone  upon 
her  own  dispositions,  but  also  on  the  iq)ugnanee  felt  in 
Sweden  itself  to  the  annexation.  The  patriotic  portion  d 
that  people  held  the  acquisition  to  be  both  dangperous  and 
unjust,  and  were  shrewd  enough  to  saispect  even  the  puipoae 
for  which  it  was  forced  upon  them,  namely,  the  dismember* 
ment,  at  the  general  paei&cation  of  a  province  fax  otherwise 
mportant — ^Finland.  ,The  party  entertaining  these  views  was 
powerfid,  and  numbered  even  members  of  the  Administration* 
The  annexation  was  carried  so  to  say  by  a  Busaian  laction  as 
it  was  forced  on  N(»way  ultimately  by  a  threat  of  Eussiaa 
intervention ;  yet  Bussia  is  innocent  of  the  whole  transadaon* 
Srussia,  be  it  remembered,  was  the  patron  of  Denmadc,  and 
it  was  because  of  the  alliance  of  Denmark  with  her  that 
En^and  had  first  devised  the  dismemb^acDBnt; 

At  the  first  treaty  of  Vienna  the  powers  thonfoie  foud 
Norway  transferred  to  Sweden,  Swedish  Pomerania,  as  an 
instalment  of  compensation,  transferred  to  Denmark;  and 

» 

*  Jn  Bignon,  voL  xiv,  p.  184^  the  word  is  Qm^JMrawM^  M 
onzdmicetotbe  Swedish  documents  it  appears  to  he*  miffBtftsv 
tioui 
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liMia  in  posmtion  of  ike  Swedish  pro^dnee  of  Fiiiland, 
His  was  not  tho  state  of  thmgs  before  the  war;  thejr  do 
not  restore  Finland  to  Sweden,  or  Norway  to  Danniark ;  or 
Of  en  afford  to  the  latter  the  promised  compensation.  How* 
ersr,  Sweden  has  yet  energy  enough  to  become  •  party  to 
the  secret  Quadruple  Alliance  with  England,  Austria,  and 
I'nmoe,  against  the  further  eneroaehtoents  of  Bussia.  On 
tiiis  Napoleon  ia  brought  back  from  Elba.^  After  the  Battle 
of  Waterloo  Bussia  has  ewiytlung  her  own  way:  Sweden 
no  longer  joins  in  Secret  Tieaties  on  that  side ;  the  principal 
part  of  the  pecuniary  indemnity  stipulated  at  Kiel  is  sur« 
midered  to  Sweden  for  the  expenses  of  the  Norwegian  expedi- 
tion: Prussia  takes  possession  of  Swcdbh  Pomerania  and 
tb  Ide  of  BHgen  9q^^>*%  guaranteed  by  that  Treaty  to 
Denmark,  who  has  to  content  herself  with  a  portion  of  the 
Doohy  of  Lanenburg. 

This  is  the  simple  state  of  the  case.  The  dismemberment 
was  settled  privately  with  England ;  but  as  such  a  proposition 
could  not  be  ventured  at  the  final  pacification,  and  as, 
dming  the  war,  it  was  impractioi^le  while  Denmark  and 
France  were  united,  Denmark  had  to  be  entrapped  into 
breaking  with  Prance.  A  private  transaction  between  Sweden 
and.  Denmark  remains,,  therefore,  at  the  General  Settlement 
the  basis  of  a  transfer,  which  is  a<»;epted  on  the  plea  of 
Denmark's  alliance  with  Prance.  It  may  be  well  now  to 
contrast  the  view  of  her  own  conduct,  which  England  receives 
ftom  her  pubHc  Instructors  :-*- 

''  Although  history  cannot  contemplate  without  regret  the 
violent  transference  of  a  brave  and  ancient  people,  from  the 
Government  of  their  father's  to  a  stranger  rule ;  yet  the 
moumfld  impression  is  much  alleviated  by  the  refiect&on  that 
Denmark  obtained,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  an  equivalent^ 
adjacent  to  its    own   territories,   that    the   Scandinavian 

*  Some  of  the  evidence  upon  which  this  itatement  rests,  will 
shortly  appear  in  a  work  on  the  Diplomacy  of  England  since  1792» 
by  a  German  writer  of  high  authority.  Some  of  the  facts  will  be 
found  in  a  letter  published  in  the  *  Morning  Post,'  in  PehnMiy,  18A7. 
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Peninsula  was  thus  for  the  first  time  united  und^  oni) 
dominion,  and  a  povfer  all  but  insular*  established  in  the 
Baltic,  which,  with  the  support  of  the  British  navy*  may 
possibly  be  able  to  maintain  its  independence  in  fntaie 
idmes,  even  beside  the  colossal  power  which  overshadows  the 

Korth  of  Europe."  t  ' 

The  participation  of  Bemadotte  in  thi^  spoliation  is  the 

great  blot  upon  his  name;  but  even. his  panegyrist  can  be 

very  differently  candid  from  the  historian  of  Russian  ambition 

and  the  apologist  of  British  subserviency.     After  justifying 

the  robbery  from  Denmark  by  the  robbery  of  Russia,  and 

balancing  the  blow  of  the  compensation  against  the  shock  of 

the  dismemberment,  he  proceeds  in  these  terms.    - 

"  If  regard  be  had  only  to  the  geographies  position  of 
Sweden  and  Norway,  can  it  be  denied  that  nature  designed 
the  Scandinavian  peninsula  to  be  united  under  the  same 
government  ?  In  this,  however,  as  in  many  other  instarioes, 
proximityof  situation  appears  to  hdvfc  produced  anything  but 
goodwill.  The  Norwegians  have  never  loved  the  Swedes, 
and  they  regret,  to  this  hour,  their  forcible  separation  from 
their  ancient  protectors,  the  Danish  Kings,  whose  truiy  pater- 
nal sway  had  eVer  been  gratefiifly  acknowledged  by  them. 
To  dissever  a  connection  which'  had  subsisted  for  so  many  ageSf 
and  been  comecrated  hy  the  dearest  recollections  of  history ^  was 
equally  arbitrary  and  cruel;  time  willjprove  tohethertt  was  less 
impoUtk^- 

The  object  of  Russia  in  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  was  to 

*  Strange  qualification !  the  ice  in  winter  allows  CJopenhagen  to 
be  attacked  by  a  land  force,  as  in  the  memditible  Siege,  whilst  the 
IDanish  ships  are  blocked  up :  in  summer  the  Belts  plaoe  Zealand  at 
the  ifieriiy  of  a  superior  naval  force.  In  the  secret  project  of  Coalition 
between  Sweden  and  Bussia,  in  1718,  the  sixth  article  is  as  follows  : 
*'  The  two  fleets  shall  endeavour  to  stop  the  passage  of  the  Belts, 
that  the  Danish  troops  in  Holstein  and  Jutland  may  not  return  into 
Zeahmd ;  and  do  all  that  is  possible  to  keep  the  Banish  fleet  shut 
outj  and  to  cut  off  all  commimicatiou  of  Denmark  with  abroad.** 

.  t  Aliaon's  Ifist,  of  jSiirope. 
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dissrrflnge  (how  it  mattered  little)  their  political  stniotuTe| 
and  to  weaken  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ke^  aHve  or  to 
awaken  Jealousy  and  animosity,  and,  by  estranging  Ihem  from 
each  other,  to  raise  up  that  bitterness  which  is  strong  in  pro- 
portion as  associations  are  near  and  ties  consanguineous: 
and  all  this  has  been  done  for  her.  The  settlement  of  Europe 
fcaves  Sweden,  the  chivalrous  ally  of  the  Coalition,  and  whose 
Prince  was  first  designated  to  command  its  armies,  whom 
the  Powers  had  undertaken  to  recompense  by  the  dismember- 
Slant  of  one  neighbour,  and  to  strengthen  for  protection 
against  another,  with  its  Capital  menaced  by  a  Fortress, 
reared  upon  soil  recently  its  own  —  seeing  the  powerful 
CiBpital  of  its  enemy  established  where  it  had  ruled — deprived 
of  half  its  territory— oppressed  by  a  hollow  compensation 
— prostrated  by  internal  faction— exhausted  by  military  pre- 
t)arations,  digging  ditches  and  building  walls  only  to  reveal  its 
fears  and  hopelessness. 

Now  let  us  turn  back  to  a  fonner  century,  and  contrast  the 
conduct  and  anticipations  of  England  and  Hussia.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  separate  article  of  a  Treaty  signed  between 
England  and  Sweden,  1st  February,  1720 : — 

"  As  it  is  important  for  the  Protestant  Religion  and  the 
commerce  of  Sweden  and  Great  Britain,  and  of  all  Christen- 
dom,  that  the  Tzar  should  not  dominate  over  the  Baltic  Sea, 
the  King  of  Great  Britain  will  not  only  give  the  succours 
promised  in  this  Treaty,  but  will  induce  also  his  Allies  to 
succour  Sweden  against  the  Tzar,  if  the  latter  will  not 
restore  to  Sweden  that  which  U  indispensable  for  her  se- 
ctiriif/^  and  for  guaranteeing  the  liberty  of  commerce  with  the 
Baltic."* 

On  that  occasion  the  mischief  which  this  useless  Treatv 
was  directed  to  cure  had  been  done  by  England  herself,  who, 
five  years  before,  had  assisted  Russia  to  the  possession  of 
those  very  provinces,  in  consequence  of  the  desire  of  G  eorge  I 
to  add  Bremen  and  Verden  to  Hanover.  But  these  schemss 
not  being  .grateful  to  the  English  nation,: Russia  turned  to 
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VxKDcet  and  tlieCpQowiiig  xemarkable  propoiitioDS  were  madfl^ 
and  judgmeiits  expressed  bj  the  Czar  Peter  :— 

*'The  ^stem  (^  Europe  is  dianged;  the  basis  of  all  the 
Imties  of  Enmbe  is  that  of  Westphalia.  Why  has  France 
united  hersdf  to  Sweden?  It  is  that  it  had  possessions  in 
BennBssjj  and  time  her  Alliance  balanced  the  power  of  the 
Emperor*  Bat  to^laj  Sweden  is  almoit  exiiimguitihed^  and 
can  be  of  na  further  senrice  to  France.  The  Czar  therefore 
offers  himself  to  France,  to  take  for  her  the  place  of  Sweden, 
and  to  afford  her  not  oply  his  alHanee,  but  his  power,  and 
at  the  same  time  that  of  Frossie,  without  which  she  cannot 
act/'* 

Thus  had  Bnssia  equally  used  war  and  peace;  prompted  the 
rage,  (directed  the  arms,  and  triumphed  in  the  victories  of  sU 
the  nations  in  whose  affairs  she  mingled,  being  secure  of  ad- 
Tantage  whererer  there  was  strife,  and  certain  of  reapmg  the 
victory  wherever  blood  was  drawn. 

The  diffierenee  in  the  fate  of  Bemadotte,  trnd  that  of  the 
upstart  monavehs  imposed  on  Naples,  Spain,  Holland*  &c^ 
justifies,  no  doubt,  his  election  by  the  Swedes,  but  it  is  not 
the  less  true  that  that  event  shakes  the  future  securities  of 
the  kingdom.  Of  all  questions  which,  can  endanger  a  countiy 
without,  and  distraet  it  within,  that  of  succession  is  the 
first,  and  that  insecurity  is  greatest  in  cases  where  there  is 
allowed  to  subsist  a  conflict  between  succession  and  election. 
There  remains  aPretender  on  the  ground  of  hereditary  rights 
but  what  is  more  ominous,  there  is  in  some  form  a  Bossian 
Guarantee  for  the  present  elected  Dynasty.  On  the  demise 
of  Bemadotte  the  £Ekct  was  tevealed  by  the  th^  organ  of  the 
British  Government,  and  the  consequences  thence  to  be 
drawn  were  thus  stated  in  March,  1844 : — 

"Bussia  is  tmderstood  to  guarantee  the  succession  in 
Bemadotte's  family,  in  returni  no  doubt^  for  Sweden's  adhesion 
to  the  system  of  Bussias  predominance  in  the  Baltic.    l/Theo^ 

•  Frasssot  Bist.  de  la  Dipknn.  Kan^aise,  v.iv,p*4l& 
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h  addition  to  tius«  we  leam  that  •  marriaga  has  taken  pkoe 
between  the  heir  to  the  tbione  of  Denmaik  and  a  Bussian 
Brincess,  we  cannot  bat  feel  that  the  Sound  is  equally  menaced 
with  the  BosphoniB,  and  that  the  Baltic  ma^  become,  like  tiw 
Bhok  Sea»  a  Biusian  lake." 

Fonnerly  the  parties  of  the  "  Bonnets  "  and  the  "  Bats  '* 
it  Stockhohn,  were  the  Antitypes  of  the  present  foreign 
Actions  of  Athens.  This  suffices  to  show  that  Franca 
in  the  course  of  the  last  century  maintained  a  permanent 
competition  with  Bussia,  and  exerted  herself  to  prevent  tier 
ascendancy  on  the  Baltic  and  in  the  North.  The  yfad  is  not 
less  singidor  because  unnoticed,  that  no  French  party  now 
exists  at  Stockhohn.  Under  the  Administrations  which 
intenrened  between  Louis  XIY  and  the  Bevolution,  no  in* 
fluence  could  be  exerted  by  France  in  any  foreign  oountiy. 
By  the  BeTolution  her  party  was  finally  extinguished  in 
Sweden,  and  that  country  became  one  of  the  most  active 
of  those  engaged  in  the  war  against  her.  At  the  peace  it 
ndght  have  been  restored,  because,  on  the  one  hand,  France 
under  any  intelligible  system  must  have  been  the  basis  of 
resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  Bussia,  and  on  the  other, 
Sweden  had  for  king  chosen  a  Frenchman,  distinguished 
alike  in  the  council  and  in  the  field,  and  who  had  in  the  time 
of  France's  grandeur  separated  himself  from  her  policj  as 
inejudiciBl  to  the  inteiest  of  the  countiy  whose  Crown  he 
wore ;  l)ut  Bussia  ruled  at  Paris.  She  hadremoved  the  only 
man  in  France,  who  could  have  given  a  rational  direction  to 
its  policy  (Talleyrand),  and  filled  his  place  by  a  servant  of  her 
own  (the  Due  de  Bichelieu).  Again,  it  was  not  in  France  that 
she  obtained  this  victory,  but  at  London  and  Vienna, 
fte  Cabinets  of  which  she  induced  to  relinquish  four  millions 
sterlixig  of  the  indemnity  money,  on.  the  condition  of  removing 
from  the  French  Foreign  Office  the  obnoxious  individual,  who, 
it  the  first  Congress, of  Vienna,  had  prompted  the  defensive 
l^ty  between  England,  France,  Austria,  and  Sweden. 

From  the  peace  of  1815  till  18S0,  no  event  occurred  cal- 
culated to  influence  opinion  or.  acts  in  Sweden.;  but  on  the 
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breaking  out  of  that  BeTobition  the  old  spint  reyived,  and 
Sweden  prepared  itself  to  take  its  share  in  secunng  Poland. 
It  made  oveHures  to  England,  which  were  treated  in  the 
same  style  as  .those  of  Turkey,  and  its  generous  impulses 
curbed  in  the  same  manner  as  was  arrested  the  Persian  anny 
already  on  its  march  to  the  Eussian  frontier.  Bemadotte  in- 
dignant turned  round  to  the  very  Power  that  he  had  attempted 
to  resist,  and  a  secret  Convention  was  settled  between  bim  and 
Bussia,  which,  however,  was  not  executed  until  the  close  of 
June,  1834.  This  prostration  of  Sweden  concurred  in  date 
with  the  submission  of  England  and  France  to  the  Treaty  of 
Hunkiar  Skelessi,  against  which  they  had  paraded  their  fleets. 
In  1836,  again  were  hopes  awakened  in  Sweden  by  the  fal- 
lacious appearance  then  assumed  by  England.  Sweden  made 
overtures  at  Vienna,  in  Paris,  and  in  London ;  but  in  Vienna 
and  in  Paris,  they  watched  but  the  conduct  of  England,  and 
were  guided  by  her  decisions.  What  these  were  may  be 
inferred  from  the  manner  in  which  she  received  an  overture 
then  made  by  Turkey  in  reference  to  the  entrance  of  an 
English  fleet  into  the  Black  Sea.  The  British  Minister  who 
treated  this  proposition  as  an  act  of  hostility  "  to  the  Inde»» 
peudence  of  Turkey,"  could  not  fail  to  regard  any  support  of 
England  .given  to  Sweden  as  a  blow  to  the  "Independence 
of  the  Baltic,"  which  as  the  Russian  Manifesto  against 
England  had  declared,  had  for  a  long  time  been  established 
"  with  the  p'vcity  of  the  Cabinet. of  St.  James/*  TTiis  was 
Sweden's  last  attempt  to  escape  from  the  gripe  of  the  Bear. 
In  the  small  states  there  is  generally  little  faction ;  against 
them  must  be  used  the  factiona  of  the  great  states,  through 
their  Diplomacy;  but  independently  of  events  Di|)Iomacy 
exercises  a  silent  and  permanent  influence  on  ideas.  The 
Scandinavian  kingdoms  having  no  business  to  transact  at 
any  of  the  European  Courts  nevertheless  have  their  accredited 
agents.  The  expense  is  considerable,  and  theilr  revenue 
small ;  they  must  And  something  to  do ;  and  the  work  they 
invent  is  the  making  of  abstracts  of  speeches  in  Parliament, 
and  of  leaders  in  the  Journals,  which  are  transmitted  hoine 
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«8  oracles  of  wisdom  and  lessons  of  statesmanship.  The 
sphere  of  this  Correspondence  is  indeed  limited,  but  it  il 
influential,  and  the  emasculation  of  a  few  leading  men  suffices 
to  carry  the  prostration  of  a  whole  people.  The  position 
of  SUssia  is  such,  that  in  the  words  of  Cardinal  Gonsalvi, 
"  her  watchfulness  cannot  slumber  a  single  day."  Her  com- 
mand of  the  Diplomacy  of  the  great  states  can  only  be  of 
service  in  so  far  as  the  dissension  in  the  smaller  ones  suffer 
its  application;  to  this  end  in  each  the  appropriate  seeds 
must  be  sown.  What,  as  regards  Persia,  would  have  served 
her  influence  in  London,  without  a  dispute  respecting  the 
Succession  of  the  Crown  ?  what  in  Tiu'key,  without  a  dispute 
between  a  Pasha  and  the  Sultan  ?  what  on  the  other  hand 
would  have  profited  her,  the  one  or  the  other,  unless  she  had 
already  ruled  in  Downing  Street?  Who  before  the  event 
could  have  deemed  it  possible  that  England  should  have  set 
up  in  Persia  the  Russian  candidate ;  or  that  a  dispute  re- 
specting the  frontiers  of  a  Turkish  Pashalic  should  have 
ruptured  the  alliance  of  England  and  France?  With  this 
experience  before  us  we  must  anticipate  that  in  the  Scandi- 
navian kingdome  she  will  prosecute  the  task  which  she  has 
80  far  effectually  accomplished,  that  dny  by  day  the  Sliuttle 
of  Dissimulation  will  weave  backwards  and  forwards  the 
Web  of  Deceit,  exhibiting  figures  adapted  to  the  fancy  of 
each,  and  local  colours  pleasing  to  their  eye.  Can  it  be 
doubted  that  on  these  she  will  bring  to  bear  the  foolish 
interference,  or  the  insaner  rivalries,  of  England^  Prance,  and 
Germany ;  and  that  some  morning  we  shall  find  Sweden  in 
Revolution,  and  Denmark  Protocolised  ?  Let  us  then  en- 
deavour to  anticipate  the  peculiar  facilities  which  she  possesses 
in  each.* 

Amongst  the  Scandinavians,  no  political  capital  could  be 
worked  out  of  "  Legitimacy,**  or  "  Liberalism,"  "  Papacy.*^ 

*  A  new  complication  has  arisen,  which  may  be  woven  into  the 
Web  of  future  Discord.  It  is  proposed  that  Denmark  should  J)^ 
united  to  the  Ckrman  "Union,  and  that  her  Navy  shall  be  restored  ia 
order  to  place  a  majfitinie  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  Union* 
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iff*"  Pjrotestantiam/*  "  Protection,"  or  "  Eree  Tiada.'*  TIb 
^oUiiceii  religious,  and  commercial  "isms"  and'^tes"  hese 
slumbered  in  happy  forgetfulness.  Those  of  Kationaliiy  aleoe 
fiould  be  qxdokened;  and  the  monster  "'ScandiBavianism,*' 
appeared  cm  the  stage.  Simultaneously  **  Panslayism"  was 
in&oting  the  middle  and  Eastern  portions  of  Europe :  its 
purpose  was  to  incorporate  with  Bussia  the  surroundrng 
States — "  Scandinavianism"  was  to  scare  Bussia  away !  The 
transfer  of  Norway  had  prepared  the  ground  by  awakening 
fears  and  exciting  expectations.  On  this  came  to  act  the 
general  dread  of  Incorporation  by  Eussi^  and  the  students 
end  journalists  exclaimed,  "Let  us  haye  a  Scandinavian 
Union  to  protect  ourselves."  Alas!  not  understanding  the 
Value  of  ^e  human  mind,  they  looked  to  size  and  number, 
blowing  not  that  it  is  sense,  not  territory,  that  makes  natioiis 
strong ;  justice,  not  adjustment,  that  is  the  bulwark  of  states. 
Thus  were  exchanged  fraternising  visits  and  addresses  of 
infatuated  men,  glojying  in  the  not  unfounded  anticipation 
of  a  "  future  common  fate."  Then  was  asked  the  question, 
*^iohich  nation  is  to  rule  the  other  ?*^  then  arose  the  maxim, 
**ihe  interest  of  the  king  mustnot  stand  in  the  lotnf  qf  the  weU* 
icing  of  the  pe(^le,** 

The  effect  on  the  Governments  was  just  the  same  as  of 
Revolutionary  Conspiracies,*  but  by  this  cconmon  danger  the 

*  A  leading  Statesman  of  Benmack  writes  thnB,  l£arch,^1843 :  "  Yoa 
Lave  heard,  I  presume,  about  the  'Scandinayian  Union.'  I  have  ta 
remark  with  ^gard  to  this,  that  the  Gbremment  was  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  there  were  any  secret  or  avowed  political  objects  ocm- 
nected  with  it,  at  least  in  the  minds  of  the  greater  nmnber  of  themem- 
btts,  though  I  confess  that  the  fewindividuals  who  didmid[e  political 
speeches  and  allusions,  hare  done  much  harm.  The  suppression  tif 
the  fiocietj  is  a  material  injustice,  added  to  that  which  there  is  in 
taking  such  a  step,  without  any  .appeal  to  existing  laws,  without 
aAy  observation  of  the  usual  forms,  thus  throwing  everything  into 
uncertainty.  I  am  persuaded  that  this  deviation  &om  the  usually 
observed  forms — a.deviation  which  is  so  likely  to  be  attiibuted  ^ 
]?k>reign  influence — will  4o  much  more  harm  than  the  '  Scandinavian- 
Union'  ever  oould  have  done,  had  it  even  been  apolitical  Society^*' 
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"Iwo  Gbortt  were  not  united;  for  to  the  qneflicii  of  Bendn^ 
tioit  WW  superadded  that  of  Gonfiscation.  They  had  t9 
imrj  to  St.  Fetenburgh  to  deprecate  extinetion  and  to-  M! 
for  accession.  The  narrow  affections  of  race  and  locality^ 
were  thus  changed  to  plots  and  intrigues,  the  yagoe  pretexto 
of  patriotism  and  mdependence  made  to  colour  treason  mi 
oonspiracy,  and  ererf  scheme  and  every  expectant  servikly; 
waited  npon  that 'foreign  ambition  resistance  to  which  had 
bioaght  this  agitation  into  existence.* 

The  fim)urite  theme  of  the  Apostles  of  the  new  Greed  MS 
the  Umon  of  Cahnar.  Now  if  any  event  conld  have  taught 
the  fdtiHty  of  Petitions  means  of  creating  that  strength*  whioh 
a  sense  of  right  can  only  confer,  it  was  precisely  this  tmt 
The  Danes  and  the  Swedes  had  been  rival  tribes  from  the 
eariiest  times,  but  these  hostile  dispositions^  the  result  of 

'^  1  Bubjohi  sa  extract  from  a  letter  from  a  DaniBh  lady  to  a 
Swede :  '''When  you  spoke  to  me  of  the  ITnion  of  the  Soandinavisft 
•otmtnesmider  one  Grown  u  highly  derirsMe,  and  indted  aa  r^gavdad 
sewitancia  to  Baisia  absolutely  neoessaiy,  I  listened  without  co»< 
Ottzring^bst  also  without  opposing,  because  I  felt  that  I  was  unable 
to  judge.  It  is  mow  otherwise.  I  see  in  that  idea  the  greatest 
danger  that  threatens  Scandinavia,  and  in  you  who  promulgate  this 
doctiihe  the  tool  of  the  Powerwhomyou  think  to  resist.  'Scandinavian 
Union*  is  to  psoduoe  ftv  her  in  the  North  the  same  results  as  Slavonio 
naUaonality  is  intended  to  bring  about  in  the  Bast^  the  same  zesuUi 
as  unaon  under  Prussia  is  to  pvoduoa  in  Qermany,  as  separation 
in  the  case  <£  the.  Ottoman  Empire,  as  the  hope  held  out  by  her  to 
the  Princes  of  Moldavia  and  WaUadiia»  that  each  shall  unite  under 
his  sway  the  Bonunion  of  the  other :  these  results  are  discontent 
with  the  existing  state  of  things,  vague  agitations  for  the  undefined 
olrject,  distrust  between  sovereign  and  subjects,  ill-will  between  man 
and  man,  snd  all  those  immmerable  means  of  oomiption  which  sbs 
haows'so  well  how  to  profit  by. 

'' Han  who  know  their  own  rights,  and  respeot  those  of  other% 
and  stead  forward  in.  defSmce  of  them,  iiave  nothing  to  fear-from ; 
Russia.    Sut  does  this  strength  dwell  in  the  hearts  of  Swedes,  who ! 
-are  seeking  to  incorporate  with  their  own  country  the  possessionB  of 
snother  sovereign  P    How  different  would  it  be  were,  yon 
^  a  rig^  and  not  forai  pzpposition." 
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eoMs&ig  predfttory  euteipme,  had  faded  ^way,  and  beea 
seplacad  by  sentiments  of  goodwill,  and  a  consciousness  of 
oo]!amunity  of  interes;ts  founded  on  their  common  competition 
^tK  the  HaQseatic  towns  in  trade^and  the  necessity  .of  resist- 
ing the  pretensions  of  the  Germans  and  the  Emperors  in  the 
North.  But  this  union  reopened  the  Fountain  of  Animosity 
f¥hich  had  been  closed,  and  became  th^  source  to  Eussia  of 
Jhjer  s^tual  preponderance  *.  she  furst  appears  upon  the  scene, 
invited  bv  Christian  I  of  Denmark,  to  attach  Swedish  Finland ; 
ghe  is  then  invited  by  S\fcden  to  attach  Norwegian  Lapland: 
and  thus  like  a  vessel  working  against  an  adverse  wind,  has 
shQ.  jnade  her  way  board  find  board  through  the  Baltic,  by 
]piowing  how  to  use  the  tiller. 

.  Jn  April  1837,  an  important  step  was  taken  in. this  direc- 
tion. I  refer  to  a  despatch,  written  by  Count  Witterstedt, 
Foreign  Minister  of  Sweden,  and  a  Russian  Partisan ;  he  had 
signed  the  Treaty  of  Kiel.  It  was  addressed  to  the  Govorn- 
jaaents  of  Denmark  and  Norway  and  gave  the  utmost  possible 
importance  to  the  Scandinavian  agitation  by  announcing  it 
tA  a  matter  capable  of  embroiling  the  various  Governments> 
and  as  leading  to  the  "  overthrow  of  the  existing  order  of 
things  in  the  three  kingdoms  of  the  North.'* 

The  source  of  this  Despatch  shows  that  Sweden,  humbled 
and  dismembered,  and  to  whose  Crown  the  family  of  Wasa  fur- 
nished a  slumbering  Pretender,  that  was  the  kingdom  selected 
as  the  instrument,  and  that  the  Mistjresacrf  the  Sound  was  the 
one  marked  for  attack  and  threatened  with  extinction.  B 
was  Denmark  that  had  already  been  dismembered:  it 
-was  its  rival  Sweden,  oh  whose  behalf  the  dismemberment 
had  been  effected :  beyond  this  there  were  approaching 
differjences  as  to  the  succession,  in  which  Eussia  herself  had 
claims.  That  this  is  no  visionary  fear,  may  be  gathered  froiti 
an  insertion '  in  the  *  Court  Almanac  of  St.  PetersbnrgV 
(1844),  where  the  Czar  is  styled  "Reigning  Duke  of 
Holstein  and  Schleswig,*'  and  .the  King  of  Denmark  is  entered 
simply  as/''  Duke  of  Holstein  and  Schleswig." 

On  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  Eredfirick  Uli 
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Demnarky  aoeordiiig  to  the  Lu  Set^  is  assumed  to  go'  tA 
Prinoe  Frederick  of  Hesse,  and  Scbleswig-Hoistein  to  tht 
Duke  of  Augttstenbiurg.  By  the  mairiage  of  a  daughtiet  of 
the  Csar  to  Prmce  Frederick,  the  whole  may  be  seciqredv  to 
Bossia,  on  the  pretext  of  prevenimg  a  partition.* 

The  prospects  for  tiie  future  are  tiuis  exposed  by  theoorgaE 
of  the  Foreign  Office  (the  '  Morning  Ghronide '),  its  words 
•re  prophetic,  and  a  warning  to  Denmark  of  the— hopelessnesd 
of  resistance. 

"  Prince  Frederick  William  is  married  to  a  danghter  of 
the  Emperor  Nicholas,  who  has  abeady  shown  his  zeal  foY 
the  interests  of  his  son^in-^law  by  negociating  for  him  the 
succession  of  the  Duchies  of  Holstein,  whieh,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  erents,  wotdd  fall  to  the  ducal  family  of  JJokMn-' 
duffmtenburff,  and  not  to  the  Prince  of  Hesse.  Hpisteia  il 
not  properly  a  part  of  the  Danish  dominions,  but  belongs  to 
Genoany,  and  it  is  as  Duke  of  Hblstein  that  the  Kiifg  of 
Denmark  is  a  member,  of  the  Gtermanio  Confederation.  The 
law  of  succession  for  Holstmn  is  different  from  that  for 
Denmark ;  and  Germany  would,  we  believe,  witness  their 
separation  with  no  small  satisfaction^^-the  mote  so,  as  it 
Would  probably  secure  the  accession  of  Holstein  to  the 

•  The  following  letter  18  at  once  explanatory  and  authoritative:—* 
"I  only  heard  bf  the  marriage  between  the  Priflce  of  Hesse  shd 
ths  Grand  Duohess  of  Biissia  being  finally  arranged  after  t  had  seoit 
off  my  letler  to  yon,  but  you.  may  be  lyiMired  .that  my  feelings  on 
the  occasion  .were  similAr  to  yours,  and  the  rapre  so  as  our  country 
znau  who  communicated  the  news  to  me  regarded  it  as  a  most 
fortunate  event,  and  a  great  achievement.  *  It  will  keep  Penmark 
together,'  said  ho,  'and  is  the  best  way  of  disappointing  tho'sO 
Soandirtarian  fools.'  This  proves  that  the  project,  with  its  real  ot 
presumed  conditions,  has  been  extoUed  by  him  in  ha  usual*  exsf^ 
gyrated  way }  and  the  joyful  aoolamatioxis  with  'whioh  he  now  haUp 
its  realisation  will,  of  oourso,  by  the  liigh  personages  witli  whose 
▼lews  he  coincides,  be  received  as  new  proofs  of  liis  ability,  hh 
devotion,  and  his  patriotism.  One  of  his  expressions  was,  *  Wc  have 
t^xa  spciired  the  guarantee  and  friendship  of  Russia,  that  of  England 
I  think  we  Already  hare,  and  may  hopb  to  preserre.  Sussia  iv^ 
&Uow^  afnl  iM  shail  he  tttfe  agmmt  cUl^aiiitiowJ ''  '  - 
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Zblhmftu  JM  Bmm  U  UGeui^  id  ime  ptmUU  iitt 
fHuUy  by  kam^  iuehieed  the  Luke  qf  Seietem^Aagudeeimrg 
md  UefamfAf  i»  cede  tJuir  righU  of  mtoeemm,  im  eoiaidem* 
flim  of  a  large  fmmuanf  tademmify^  Tkna  Denmazk  mdi 
Hoktein  aie  to  be  |»e8erv€d  as  an  entire  iBkerits^ 
l^edeiick  WilliaiiL  and  his  heiis,  bjr  means  oi  Mmaianffdld; 
aad  famSy  ties  win  give  Bussui  a  nataeal  and  prefKnidenLting 
bAaieDee  in  ikai  numarei^y  w&M  hokh  tie  hejfe  ^  ike  Baltic^ 
the  Sounds  and  the  Belt.  The  arrangement  we  refer  to  is, 
no  doobk^  a  rcMas  with  which  JEngiand  hoe  at  pfeeext  no 
juet  preteneioM  to  interfere;  but  we  know  too  mnch  of  the 
fio^seeing  policy  of  Bussia  to  regard  with  indifference^'  Q]  "the 
progress  of  events  which  tend  to  the  fiitare  establishmoit  of 
aBnssitti  Protectorate— Kir  aoxiethingmor&— aver  theBaoish 
territory.** 

The  inteOectnai  andacsty  of  this  £iTaaibn.of  the  Earth  ii 
from  no  other  point  of  view  so  striking.  It  is  now  a  thousand 
years  and  more,  since  the  Eussians  sent  an  embassy  beyond 
the  sea  to  th£  Varangians  to  address  them  in. these  terms: 
*'  Our  country  is  wide  and  fieartile^  btcfc  we  are  the  prqr  ^ 
anarchy-— come  and  rule  over  us."  The  Scandinavian  Boiick 
and  his  brothers  obeyed  the  summons,  and  proceeded  to  con- 
ilitute  the  Buasion  State.  Their  dominion  was  soon  spiead 
lo  the  SoutJi^-^diseiimlnating  in  the  village  of  Kief  ths 
appropriate  seat  of  a  new  Empire,  they  redeetoed  it  from  tbe 
Ehozars,  and  thus  did  the  metropoira  of  i^e  future  Bussift 
pass  from  Cossacks  to  Danes.  Between  that  powerful  and 
energetic  race  of  Northmen  possessing  all  the  Coasts,  Har- 
bonrS)  Promontories,  and  laknda  of  the  Norths  together  wi& 
tiie  power  at  sea,  and  that  other  race  which  reckoned  the  knd 
their  own, — ^the  Cossack  and  TEfftar  horsemen  sweeping  tjie 
plains  of  the  South  and  East, — ^has  the  Colossus  sprang  np 
crushing  and  appropriating  the  strength  of  the  one  and  of 
the  other ;  she  then  interposed  her  immensity  with  its  bar- 
lier  of  ignorance  to  that  conc^  between  her  antagonists  bf 
which  alone  the  ambition  of  states  as  of  indrndnala  canhs 
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thwarted.  To  tliat  pitch  has  now  leachad  the  moMQlliiig  of 
the  ound,  thai  if  to  a  Swindiiuwrian  it  were  tdd  that  his  sole 
allies  and  only  hope  are  to  be  found  on  the  Euxine  and  the 
Boqphoraa,  he  would  open  eyes  of  atnpid  wonder  or  incKedtt* 
loaa  conAeaDpt* 

The  imagination  of  the  nationa  ia  daialed  and  bewildttel 
by  the  seizure  of  Constantinople,  which  they  admit  to  be 
within  her  grasp — by  the  prospects  of  an  Indian  campaign^ 
by  her  appearance  on  the-  heights  of  the  Himalaya,  or  her 
establishment  along  the  Persian  gulf;  but  what  are  such 
prospective  achievements  compared  with  the  fracturing  and 
orashing  already  accomplished  in  Scandinavia — ^what  danger 
is  to  be  contemplated  in  her  occupation  of  Constantinople  by 
nations  who  have  no  terror  for  her  settlement  on  the  Sound? 


S08xacsiPi« 

July,  1858, 

Whence,  I  may  now  ask,  did  the  Foreign  Office  derive  its 
foreknowledge  in  March,  1844,  of  an  event  (the  renun- 
ciation of  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg)  accomplished  only  on 
the  30th  of  December,  1852  ?  Why  did  it  deprecate  it  at. 
the  one  date  and  effect  it  at  the  other?  Europe  is  in  tha 
habit  of  learning  j^me  dozen  years  afterwards  secret  ar- 
rangements such  as  this — ^is  it  then  the  astutenesa  (A  Skigliah 
Diplomacy  that  is  alarming  ? 

The  Archduchess,  however,  dies;  Prince  Frederick  of  Hesse 
is  then  cast  aside.  The  new  scheme  devised  is  no  other  than 
&  war.  The  Memoir  which  follows  was  drawn  up  during  its 
course,  and  circulated  in  manuscript  as  a  warning  against  the ' 
^eaty  with  which  it  would  conclude,  and  which  was  in  fact 
ngned  on  the  8th  of  May,  1852. 
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The  statements  in  anticipation  are,  however»'nearly  wlat 
they  would  be  as  narrative,  except,  indeed;  that  I  coiild  not 
have  anticipated  such  an  abjectness  in  the  statesmen  of 
Europe  that,  in  a  Treaty  given  to  them  to  sign,  the  establishing 
of  a  HALE  SUCCESSION  is  assigned  as  the  reason  for  intra* 
dncmg  one  through  a  Pemaie. 


1 


As  this  sheet  is  passing  through  the  press  I  received  a 
letter  from  Stockholm,  of  which  I  subjoin  an  extract,  which 
shows  that  the  Swedes  have  not  yet  forgotten  Finland.  To 
the  commercial  value  of  that  countr}''  for  Bussia  I  had  not 
referred,  it  is  here  indicated : — 

'*  Yesterday  we  had  a  wiMtJL^eoaL  a.  yoaag  .Swede,  who  surprised  me 
by  deeply  regretting  the  loss  of  Finland.  I  said,  'but  surelj,  beau* 
tiful  Norway  is  more  than  an  equivalent  for  Finland.'  He  replied, 
'that  they  would  gladly  give  up  Norway  for  the  sake  of  again 
possessing  Finland ;  that  a  great  part  of  the  revenues  of  Sweden  were 
derived  from  Finland ;  that  it  is  a  more  fertile  country  than  Norway; 
that  it  was  their  market  for  procuring  the  produce  of  Bussia — tallow, 
bemp,  flax,  &c.,  which  they  can  now  only  get  at  a  much  higlier  price. 
!^e.  said  that  the  Finlanders  and  the  Swedes  were  much  attached  to 
^ch  other,  and  that  even  now  Sweden  sends,  air?ongst  other  things, 
quantities  of  buttons  to  Finland,  as  the  inhabitants  of  that  country 
will  only  wear  on  their  coats  the  buttons  that  are  made  in  Sweden. 
So  it  seems  that  Denmark  suffers  from  the  loss  of  Norway.  The 
Norwegians  hate  the  Swedes ;  Sweden  suffers  from  the  loss  of  Finluuib 
ax^.Bu^ia,  as  usual,  gain&" 


•  •  1 


PART  II. 


THE  DANISH  SUCCESSION. 


CHAPTER  I. 
T/ie  Rupture. 

The  Duchies  were  heaid  of  for  the  first  time  in  1848 ;  but 
the  Schism  preceded  the  great  CTents  of  Europe,  and  has 
exteuded  beyond tlieir  term.  Elsewhere  a  few  months  of  agony, 
or  at  best  an  Array  of  Invasion,  and  all  was  over ;  but  this 
pitiable  Denmark,  and  these  mis/erableDuchies  return  again  and 
again  upon  the  surface  like  the  bubbling  of  a  quagmire.  A 
matter  which  might  have  been  settled  in  five  minutes,  and  States 
which  could  have  been  devastated  from  end  to  end  in  a  week^ 
have  kept  Europe  in  susjpense  for  three  years,  during  which 
it  might  have  been  supposed  that  frightful  catastrophes  had 
exhausted  the  susceptibility  of  men. 

A  member  of  the  old  Dynasty  of  Oldcnburgh  sits  on  the 
Throne  of  Eussia,  and  ^he  of  all  the  Powers  of  Europe  alone 
holds  back  1  It  is  the  Government  whieh  has  pursued 
a  course  of  the  moit  undisguised  violence  in  the  remotest 
regions  of  the  ]Sa&t,  that  is  careless  of  its  political  and  dynastic 
interests  in  a  European  kingdom  of  such  close  neighbourhood 
and  such  vast  importance !  But  has  she  not  renounced  her 
lights,  and  haVitlig  given  this  proof  of  disinterestedness,  is 
&ot  her  abstinence  a  delicacy  which  deserves  respect  P  Let 
us  see. 

Charles  i^r^derick,  Bepresentative  of  the  Junior  or  Gottorf 
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line,  haviBg,  during  the  Swedish  war,  lost  Schleswig,  and 
}^6taining  only  a  portion  of  Holstein,  but  being  according  to 
the  peculiar  and  anomalous  practice  of  these  Duchies  eo- 
regent  with  the  king,  sought  in  1720  the  support  of  Peter  I 
of  Eussia. 

That  monarch  hastened  to  profit  by  an  opportunity  so 
fwmxsMe  kx  obtaiaing  ai  onoe  the  control  over  both  the 
SeandinftTian  Kingdoms,  for  the  Duke  of  Holstein  had  claims, 
or  rather  pretensions,  on  the  Crown  of  ^weden  which  were 
not  unfavourably  regarded  by  a  powerful  party  in  that  country. 
By  espousing  his  cause  Peter  hoped  to  advance  the  two  great 
objects  he  had  then  at  heart — objects  intimately  connected, 
&ough  apparently  most  incongruous — ^the  acknowledgment 
of  the  assumed  title  -of  Emperor,  and  the  emancipation  of 
Bussian  vessels  from  the  Sound  dues.  Prussia  had  at  once 
acknowledged  the  title,  and  appeals  to  have  done  so  under 
the  belief  that  it  was  to  confer  some  supremacy  in  the  North 
in  regard  to  commnnieations  by  water,  such  as  belonged  to  the 
oldEmperorsof  G^many  in  regiod  tothosfeby  land ;  and  that 
consequently  the  navigation  of  the  Baltic  would  be  opened. 
Under  similar  impressions  Denmark  had  refused  to  concede 
She  title.  The  two  demands  had  been  simultsneoosly  pressed 
at  Copenhag^  and  equally  resisted  by  the  Danes ;  matters 
being  in  this  position,  Peter  required  the  reinstat^oient  of  the 
Duke  of  Holstein — and  by  threatening  a  descent  expected  to 
exhaust  Denmark  by  preparativess  or  to  threaten  her  into 
gobfiiiSsioQ. 

**  His  Majesty,'*  si^  an  old  writer,  **  had  seen  himsdf  the 
Court  of  Denmark,  and  was  acquainted  with  her  genius  und 
ministry,  which  made  him  seem  resolved  to  pursue  the  mattef 
he  had  in  dispute  with  her.  He  had  two  pietensioBs  on  that 
Crown :  one  was  the  restitution  of  the  dominions  takenfrom 
the  Duke  of  Holstein ;  the  other  the  &eedom  of  his  ships  in 
the  Sound.  The  Bussian  Emperor  imagined  that  he  now  saw 
a  favourable  opportunity  to  sbdke  this  douible  blow;  for  ^ 
he  beat  the  Danish  Squadron  built  by  his  example,  or  ^ 
way  of  precaution,  nothing  cQuld  hioder  Ins'  making  a  descent 
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ii  Jnthad  aad  Hobldn;  h«t  be  this  as  it  magr,  bj  tkb 
oaiuigBment  he  obliged  Densuurk  to  ran  into  such  eipensse 
ereiy  ye«r  as  veqr  nueh  dnmed  their  eotttn*'^ 

Peter,  howevert  saw  thai  aoaiethaig  mose  might  be  made 
cot  of  the  ease  than  a  msie  tempofarf  embarrasamsnt  to 
Benmsrk;  and  that  by  eomieolSng  the  obims  of  the  Dnke 
viththe  Imperial  Honse>  he  might  extend  the  bounds  of  the 
inbeiitanee  of  ambition  whish  he  left  to  his  soeoessors;  he 
tberefioie  oon&ned  upon  the  Duke  the  hand  of  hisdaughter, 
and  the  8oleoi&iiati<m  of  this  marriage  was  the  kst  act  of 
bia  leign  and  life.  This  was  the  first  aHiance  of  the  Gsars 
with  a  Prineely  Hoiise»  and  eren  if  the  erent  pioTed  not  as 
brilliant  as  might  be  antiflipated»  theoonoeadon  was  small  of 
s  (laughter  doubly  illegitimate,  f 

Catherine,  his  widow  and  sueoessor»  was  well  fsposed 
to  cany  out  his  views  in  this  respect,  when  she  too  was  r^ 
i&oved  from  the  troubles  of  this  earth.  The  dissensions  cf 
the  House  of  Bussia  entirely  altered  the  dispositions  of  her 
VQocessorsy  and  the  Gottorp  claims fbundno  bnger  support  in 
the  policy  of  that  Qovermnent. 

The  King  of  Denmark  now  negotiated  with  the  Emperor 
SB  head  of  the  German  Empire,  of  which  Holstein  is  a  fief; 
uid  a  Treaty  was  signed  between  them,  by  which  the  claims 
of  the  Duke  of  Holstein  on  the  Dudiies  were  set  aside,  and 
s  compensation  of  1,000,000  crowns  allowed  (tf  claimed 
within  a  certain  time).  To  this  Treaty  %  the  Empress  Anne 
of  Hussia  acceded.  Nevertheless,  the  Duke  rejected  with 
8CQm  the  indemnity,  and  indignantly  protested  against  this 
attempted  interference  with  his  Bights.  His  son,  afterwards 
^ed  to  the  Imperial  Throne  on  renouncing  Frotestantisn^ 

*  Motley's  Life  of  Peter  I,  ▼.  ill,  p.  838. 

t  The  huflband  of  Catherine  and  the  wife  of  Beter,  Eodooia 
lApoukin,  were  both  alive  when  she  was  bom ;  and  therefoe  f  he  and 
her  son  and  her  sister  Elizabeth  were  not  so  much  u  mentioned  on 
^  raccession  of  Anne.  * 

t  The  prototype  and  antitype  of  the  Ireai^  of  the  8th  llsj. 
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^ 

;teder  the  name  <if  Peter  HI,  in  like  matmer  njeeied  the 
offered  compensatioB,  and  refused  to  admit  tbe  ¥al]dity<tf 
tlie  Tieatj.  Se  soon  as  tlus  wB^bappj  Brinoe  obtained  pos- 
fieasiDn  of  the  sceptre,  he  prepared  to  reoorer  Ms  pateroal 
jnhentanoe.  His  suspected  Lutberanism,  his  paraded  ^'  Crer- 
manism,"  had  xendeied  him 'obnoxious;  however,  he  bad 
lecovered  by  the  first  acts  of  his  gorernment  the  heart  of 
iheHnssians,  when  these  measoies  against  Denmark*  afforded 
to  his  wife  (afterwards  Catherine  II)  the  means  of  casting 
bim  frcnn  a  Throne  to  a  Dangeon  and  a  Tomb. 

That  Bevolntioa  which  changed  the  face  of  Europe  was  thus 
connected  with  the  Duchies.  The  Danish  minister  and  party 
(fae  Denmark  then  had  a  party  at  St.  Petersburgb)  lent,  ia 
common  with  those  of  Yienna  and  Versailles,  their  aid  to 
Catherine,  and  were  initiated  into  the  Conspiracy ;  on  the 
mom^it  ef  its  triumph  ^e  ooliveyed  to  the  Danish  minister 
the  assurance  that  he  need  he  imder  no  apprehension 
as  to  the  Duchies ;  but  she  carefnUy  avoided  condading  any 
tiiing,and  sent  her  husband's  uncle.  Prince  George  of  Holsieio, 
as  Governor  to  Kiel.  "  Though  she  employed  neither  fleets 
nor  armies,  she  kept  -ttat  Court-  floating  between  hope  and 
fear,"  t  and  so  domineered  no  less  imperiously  at  Copen- 
hagen than  at  Warsaw :  it  was  enough  to  whisper  the  word 
**Holstein,"  to  solve  every  difficulty,  and  to  cause  every 
obstacle  to  bend  to  her  will. 

This  course  had,  nevertheless,  its  inconveniences  and 
limits ;  the  other  powers  were  seriously  indisposed,  and  at 
times  resentful.    The  Incorporation  of  either  Duchy  waa 

*  In  a  despatch  (not  published)  froin-  Mr.  Keith  to  I^ord 
OranviUe,  July  12, 1762,  giving  an  account  of  the  dethronement  of 
Peter  III,  it  is  stated  that  "the  discontent  among  the.  guards  was 
heightened  by  the  resolution  his  Imperial  Majesty  hAd  taten  of 
tarrying  a  great  part  of  that  corps  into  Germany,  in  his  expedition 
against  Denmark,  which  was  a  measure  disagreeable  to  the  whole 
nation,,  who  stomached  greatly  their  being  drawn  into  new  expenses 
ana  new  dangers  for  recovering  the  Ducliy  of  Sleswick,  which  t^^Qj 
oomsidered  as  a  trifling  object,  and  ontbely  indifferent  to  Russia. 

t  Caat^ra,  vol.  ii,  p.  239. 
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impractieable  without  war,  and  moiire  might  be  gained  by 
cesdon  than  by  possession.  So  in  1767  Catherine  bargained 
for  a  conditional  surrender  of  her  son's  rights,  which  was 
ratified  by  her  son,  afterwards  the  Emperor  Paul,  in  1773,-^ 
eleven  years  afler  her  accession  and  pledge.  Great  were  the 
rejoicings  at  Copenhagen :  the  event  was  celebrated  by  fes- 
tivities, and  coQUiiemorated  by  a  medal ;  the  victory  was 
attributed  to  the  talents  of  Bemsdorf,  but  the  honour  was 
shared  with  the  gold  he  had  lavished  at  St.  Petersbnrghi 
It  soon,  however,  appeared  that  a  price  had  been  paid  in 
another  coin,  that  of  a  Secret  Alliance ;  in  consequence  of 
which  Denmark  soon  found  herself  coustraincrl  to  join  Bussia 
against  Sweden,  and  henceforward  bound  in  subserviency 
never  afterwards  to  be  broken. 

The  '^  renunciation  **  amounted  therefore  to  a  bargain,  and 
that  of  a  flagitious  nature.  In  reviewing  the  transaction,  the 
disgusted  reader  will eonolude  by  exclniming,  ''so  then  this- 
matter  is  settled ;"  it  is  i)ut  the  commenoement;  and  the 
discussions  which  are  to  eiisue  take  their  departure  from  the 
now  admitted  point'  of  DenmorVs  obligations  and  £u8sia's ' 
nangnanimity.  \  -  ' 

The  claim  6f  Eussia  was  twofold :  iti  affected  a  portion  of 
Schleswig,  and  a  portion  of  Holstein ;  the  first  was  dropped 
entirely  and  unconditionally.  The  father  of  Peter  had  been 
even  constrained  to  drop  the  title  of  Sdileswig.  England 
And  Prance  had  ^ound  themselves  in  a  trewaty  of  guarantee* 
to  defend  the  King  of  D^imark  in  the  possession  of  Denmark 
against  "  any  foreign  Power  wbatevjer  who  should^  come  and 
attack  it.'*  Prussia,  Austria,  and  even  Russia  herself  had 
acceded  to  this  arrangement ;  therefore  no  :  pretensions  in 
1-773  could  be  set  up  upon  Bchleswig,  and  yet  it  is  heir 
acknowledgment  of  the  state  of  things  that  has  been  inter- 
preted a  renunciation. 

•  See  Treaty  with  Sweden,  14th  «tuly,  1720 ;  British  G^iianantee, 
ISth  July,  1720 ;  of  iVauce,  ISih  Augast,  1720,  severally  renewed 
andcoafiainecl,  IGth  AprU,  1727,  and  l&th  Mai-fh,  1742, 
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Aft  to  Holfltem^  the  ebim  itself  bore  but  on  a  little  more 
than  a  quarter  of  the  Duchy,  and  was  by  no  means  a  dear 
oase^  Its  admission  involved  a  division  of  the  fief,  the  In* 
divisibility  of  whidi  was  a  fondamental  part  of  the  Law  by 
which  Holstein  could  alone  be  inherited.  Bemnaik  had, 
therefore,  open  to  her  one  of  two  eouxBes,*-*tiuit  of  insisting 
the  claim,  or  of  negociating  for  its  abandmunent.  She  took 
neiUier ;  she  adnutted  the  claim,  and  submitted  to  its  si^er* 
cession, — "hoc  fons  malorum." 

The  daim  was  to  slumber  so  long  as  the  male  line  of 
l^derick  HI  survived;  then  would  arise  the  question 
of  Agnatic  and  Cognatic  succession  between  the  Duchies 
and  the  Kingdom, — ^here  Sussia  waited  for  Denmark :  that 
question  could  not  fail  to  arise  as  she  had  an.  interest  la 
raising  it.  The  daim  which  she  could  not  have  forced  at 
the  time,  she  gets  acknowledged  by  postponing,  and  thus 
reserves  to  herself  all  the  chances  of  a  fiitnre  di^tuted  sue? 
cession  for  the  Kingdom  itsdf. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  Seaset  Treaty  which  alone  she 
obtained  as  imnrediate  compensation ;  she  received  another 
infinitely  greater  than  the  matter  in  dispute,  giving  her 
temtoiy  further  to  the  west,  lying  betweai  Germany  and 
the  sea,  natnely,  the  counties  of  Delmenhorst  and  OMenbarg* 
She  did  not  alarm  Europe  by  anneidng  them  to  her  own 
dominions,  but  caused  them,  indeed,  to  be  forgotten  as 
Eussian  territory,  by  another  act  of  generosity :  she  erected 
them  into  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  and  placed  them 
under  the  apparently  indq>«tident  away  of  the  Junior  Branch 
of  the  House  of  Gotiorp. 

It  so  happens,  however,  that  these  eoun&s  were  not 
absolute  Dep^idencies  of  the  crown  of  DennmriE»  which  ooold 
cede  in  them  no  more  than  the  r%hts  winch  itsdkf  possessed. 
That  Tenure  was  limited  to  the  male  line  of  Frederick  III, 
and  so  inlikcmanner  was  Eussia's  Eenunciation^  the  bargain 
was  therefore  temporary  on  both  sides.  These  countries  had 
been  transferred  to  Denmark  in  1667  in  consequence  of  an 
arrangement  with  the  Duke  of  Ploen,  the  next  heir  to  Gunther, 
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tk  last  Ckmiit*  who  died  in  that  year,  aad  mi  the  oondiiioii  th^ 
"  if  the  mak  Uaa  of  the  Soyid  House  should  become  extinet^ 
"  that  the  two  oountiea  shodd  letmn  to  them  and  their  male 
"deseendanftSk  and  liiuwiae  to  the  Agnates  of  their  princely 
••honae."* 

I  may  here  parenthetically  ohserve  that  Bremen  stands  in 
the  territoiy  of  Oldenbuig  as  Hamburg  does  in  that  of 
HeUtein;  thtt  it  ooaunands  the  entrance  of  the  Weser  aa 
Holstein  does  that  of  the  Elbe.  Theie  two  riveis  are  the 
sde  outlets  of  Germany.and  the  possessor  of  them,  if  equally 
possessed  of  the  Sound  and  the  Eyder.  holds  the  oommuni- 
eations  of  the  whole  of  the  N<»th. 

The  avrsngement  with  Paul  as  to  Hobtein  had  therefore 
leferenoe  soUy  to  the  male  descendants  of  Pvederick  III. 
On  their  extinction  the  Holstain  equivalent  reverted  to 
Bussia,  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Oldenburg  to  tiie  Duke  rf 
Augostenburg. 

With*8uoh  claims  and  after  such  preparations,  how  are  we 
to  account  for  the  fact  that  in  the  recent  troubles  we  neither 
see  her  troops,  nor  hear  her  name,  and  that  all  the  Powers  or 
the  world,  she  excepted,  are  there  interposing  by  arms, 
or  interfering  by  Mediation.!  By  this  prudent  reserve 
what  fields  are  opened  for  a4juatment^-what  a  harvest  spread 
for  ambition.  1 

It  is  now  assumed  that  on  the  failure  of  tike  male  line  of 
IWeriok  III,  no  pretoMiona  can  be  put  forwaaid  by  the 
Agnatic  line,  and  that  the  Duchies  follow  of  righ^  the  same 
order  of  Succession  as  the  Kingdom*  It  may  be^so,  but  so 
recently  as  1843  the  perturbation  of  the  Daidsh  Qourt  and 
of  the  whole  Monarchy  on  this  score  was  so  extieme  that 
they  hailed  with  delight  the  marriage  of  Prince  Ibrederick  of 
Hesse  with  a  daughter  of  the  Emperor  of  Bussia,  asja  means 
of  escaping  tsom  Partition.  This  combination,  however, 
failed  by  an  accident  audb  aa  even  the  best  laid  schemes  are 

*  Grimer,  p.  109. 

t  At  the  tans  tys  was  written  Buasia  had  not  artioidatscl  a  word 
inpoblio. 
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exposed  to.  The  Archduchess  died  in  giving  birth  to  tf  dead 
child,  and  the  Emperor  was  at  once  affiicted  with  the  loss  of 
a  daughter  and  a  Crown  :*  the  daughter  indeed  could  not  be 
restored  to  life,  bat  other  means  remained  for  securing  the 
Crown. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  the  Princess,  a  Royal  Ordinance 
appeared,  which  became  the  signal  of  discontent  for  one 
portion  of  the  possessions  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  and 
falsely  directed  the  theories  and  ambition  of  the  other.  Erom 
that  hour  Denmark  and  the  Duchies  were  established  as 
having  hostile  interests  in  which  were  woven  up  on  the  one 
side  the  succession  of  the  Crown  with  Local  Rights,  and  on 
the  other,  the  integrity  of  the  Monarchy  with  Popular  Privi- 
leges: I  refer  to  the  Letters  Patent  of  1846,  which  declared 
the  succession  according  to  the  Lex  Regia  to  be  extended  to 
the  Duchies,  but  at  the  same  time  acknowledging  that 
respecting  "  Holstein  "  there  are  circumstances  which  oppose 
our  asserting  with  equal  certitude  the  title  of  all  our  lines 
to  this  Duchy."  Supposing  this  step  to  have  b6en  perfectly 
legal  its  effect  was  destroyed  by  this  admission ;  but  it  doubly 
unsettled  the  matter :  first,  by  the  manner  in  which  it  dealt 
with  the  Duchies ;  secondly,  by  letting  in  the  pretensions  of  a 
third  Power — Russia,  while  exciting  the  opposition  of  a  neigh- 
bouring state,  the  German  Confederation.  The  results  of  the 
measure  were  so  unmistakeable  ■  thiat  tbeey  must  be  assigned 
as  its  object,  namely,  the  encourageme|it  of  the  Duchies  to 
resist,  and  the  excitement  of  Denmark  by  their  insolence  and 
extravagance.  To  render  this  matter  clear  I  must  revert  to 
the  antecedent  circumstances. 

The  House  of  Gottorp,  so  long  as  it  had  been  in  possession, 
iad  done  its  best  to  assimilate  ScMieswig  to  Holstein,  and  to 
introduce  German  ideas  together  with  the  use  of  the  German 
language.  The  University  of  Kiel  had  been  established  with 
'that  view,  and  education  followed  that  impulse  long  after  the 

*  •*  "PoorEttiperort  he  has  lost  by  6m  blow  a  daughter  add  a 
kingdom." — General  SkrzneoU, 
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buly  had  been  ewept  away.  The  same  policy  had  beea 
leceatly  reyived  by  the  Doke  of  Augastenburg,  through  • 
mere  personal  agency,  partially  making  use  of  the  Press.  The 
Banish  Government  at  both  periods  regarded  this  movement 
with  indifference,  and  in  fact,  so  late  as  the  year  1842,  no 
proposition  of  a  spedfio  kind  had  been  uttered  on  either  side. 
In  that  year  the  States  of  Hoktein  were  the  first  to  raise 
the  question  of  succession  by  the  simple  declaration  that  it 
was  uncertain,  and  the  Boyal  Commissioner  undertook  to 
transmit  to  the  Government  the  wishes  of  the  Assembly  that 
it  should  be  settled  in  such  a  ipanner  as  to  prevent  aiy 
possible  separation.  On  this  the  Diet  of  the  Insular  portion 
of  Denmark  declared  itself  for  the  application  of  the  Slue- 
cession  according  to  the  Lex  Regia  to  the  Duchies.  Now 
the  States  of  Hoistein  were  violently  disturbed ;  they  pro- 
tested against  the  preUtmon  of  the  Government  to  decide  by 
itself  the  question  of  the  Succession  ,*  and  declared  that 
Schleswig  and  Hoistein  were  independent  states  hereditarily 
following  the  Agnatic  Line. 

Such  were  the  short  and  trifling  antecedents,  but  they 
suffice  to  remove  any  possible  delusion  as  to  the  peaceable 
subnussion  of  the  Duchies*  to  an  act  of  authority  so  inju- 
diciously exerted. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  at  the  very  moment  it  was 
transmitted,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  was  the  Prince  of 
8chleswig  Hoistein,  and  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg,  who  has 
acquired  the  character  of  the  first  intriguer  in  Europe,  held 
supreme  influence  in  those  Dependencies,  So  totally  was 
neglected  every  precaution,  that  the  Grand  Duke  of  Olden- 
burg instantly  transmitted  his  protest  against  the  act  to  the 

^  "Is  it  supposed  that  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg  will  sell  his 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage  ?  or  is  it  expected  that  the  people 
of  the  Duchies  will  yield?  They  will  not  be  coaxed,  nor  will  thoy  be 
menaced  into  unworthy  submission.  They  do  not  want  arty  <;ort- 
promise,  but  they  want  that  •  separate  and  equal  station,*  to  which 
^  such  an  event  they  are  entitled  by  the  tews  of  their  *  common 
•buntry.'"— 0tfrmai»»eM»  Vindew^  m  the  2Vwtf«,  Januauyi  184W. 
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Oennania  Gonfederatioii.  That  body  deckrod  t&at  tike  l[sBg 
of  Denmark  nerer  could  have  intended  wiiat  he  had  said, 
and  that  monardi  politely  acknowiedged  the  eoneetnen  of 
their  inteipretatioa.  Had  the  measure  been  a  btmd/de  one, 
must  not  the  senthnents  of  the  Diet  hare  been  pTerioady 
ascertained—- isnat  not  the  adhesion  of  at  least  the  Goitorp 
lone  been  secnied — ^and  woald  not  a  Lieutenant  (joverwot 
have  been  despatdied  to  the  Duchies  qualified  to  oope  with 
the  influence  of  the  Augnstenbur^»  and  to  cany  out  the 
ordinance? 

But  if  the  Duchies  were  intemperate,  they  were  not  rero- 
lutionaty,  if  they  were  imtated  by  the  letter  of  the  King, 
they  were  attadbed  to  the  succession  of  the  Grown.  But  ve 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Duchies,  the  power  was  in  the 
hands  of  Denmark ;  die  th^^fore  was  responsible  for  the 
errors  and  aets  of  the  Duchies  no  less  than  for  her  own; 
everything  was  in  ber  hands.  That  very  agitation  for  the 
•*  Indivieilnlity  "  of  the  Duchies  for  which  the  war  was  made»* 
if  unfounded  in  right,  presented  to  the  Danish  Crown  the 
most  important  securities,  for  it  protected  Denmark,  or  pro- 
perly handled  would  have  protected  her,  from  the  invasion  of 
Germanism,  as  formerly  the  Governing  Union  of  the^Q 
Duchies  had  protected  her  against  Grermany* 

The  suggestion  of  the  Letters  Fat^t  did  not  of  ccmse 
come  from  St.  Petersburg,  but  from  Paris ;  it  was  offered  as 
a  means  of  escaping  from  Bufi8ia.t     At  the  time  I  waa 


•  Mr.  Wegener,  after  showing  that  Schleewig  and  Holstein  veie 
aeparate  Duchies  originally  belonging  to  di£forent  countries,  sad 
oonjomed  and  disjoined  through  many  centories  in  yarioiu  degrees 
by  acts  of  yiolenoe  or  motives  of  expediency,  ezdainis,  "  And  it  is 
Hat  this  doetsme  of  Indivisihilitjthat  oar  oounlay  is  deluged  in  blood, 
and  Eufope  threatened  with  war." 

t  At  that  moment  the  Spanish  marriages  weme  in  preparatioo, 
and  Louis  Philippe  was  aecused  of  seeking  to  gain  Busaia  to  seeoie 
hixnself  against  the  eSkcU  of  his  rupture  with  Bngland.  The  Time9 
aaid  he  was  ready,  in  return  for  some  show  of  oountenaaee  from  a 
Bussinn.  MnbaMadori  «to  sacrifioe  efFe^Tthing  front  Craeow  te 
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Mik  time  of  the  tcheme  bjr  a  letter,  of  wluoh  I  obtaimid 
knowledge,  from  ChxistiMi  VIII  to  the  Dao  de  Oaieiv 
mho  had  been  sent  for  tkis  pnrpoae  by  Louis  Philippe  to 
GopeBhagen.  The  Memoir  of  Mr.  Bunaen  has,  however, 
tinoe  established  the  &ot,  as  also  that  of  an  engagement  on 
the  part  of  Trance  to  support  by  amaa  the  Danish  OoTenn 
ment  if  neoessaiy.* 

The  object  of  Christian  Yin  was  to  preserve  the  *"  Integrity 
of  the  ^leeesaion,"  a  maiim  soon  eonMBrted  into  "  In« 
tegrity  of  the  Monaochy/'  Thus  was  let  in  "Union  of 
Administration,"  then  oame  *'  Unity  ^  SeprewntatJon.** 
On  the  one  side  the  sense  of  right  was  stcained,  on  theother^ 
the  chord  of  uabition  struck, — the  passage  was  short  to 
martial  ghay,  and  that  involved  diplonatio  con^Knition. 
If  you  wish  to  lend  an  individnal  into  a  falae  oourse  instill  a 
fallacious  nuodm:  hour  mudi  eaaier  with  biSUoba  and  with 
iiftllacious  teans. 

The  ''Integrity  of  the  Buoeession"  might  have  been  secured 
m  two  ways:  the  establishment  of  t)ie  Cognatic  Line  in  the 
Duchies,  cr  of  the  Agnatic  in  the  Kingdom*  Hiere  was  aa 
difEcttlty  in  either. 

Before  1660  the  Duchies  and  the  Kingdom  had  been  ruled 
by  ike  same  line  of  monarohs  for  two  hundred  years,  that 
line  bei^g  hereditaiy  in  the  Duddes,  and  xnaxDtabMd  in 
Denmark  in  succession*  although  these  only  elective*  In  con* 
sequence  of  the  Bevcdution  of  that  year,  the  Ctown  there  was 
also  rendered  hereditary,  but  vrith  the  admfoaion  of  females, 
and  hence  arose  the  dUF^ence  between  the  succession  of  the  i 
two  portione  of  the  United  State :  but  the  L$x  M$gia  of  1666» 

CoQBtantinopiles"  and  the  Mprmng  ChromdU^  tiie  offiaial  ozgan, 
pointed  to  the  scaffold  as  the  oonsequeaoe  of  bis  betrayal  of  the , 
interests  of  France  and  Europe.  I 

•  "  It  was  only  too  much  to  be  feared  that  the  plan  now  proposed 
was  nothing  but  the  execution  of  tlte  project  which  the  late  French 
Oovemmeat  had  reoommmded,  and  as  it  appears  with  a  decided ' 
piH)Buse  of  French  support  against  any  ^olaimi  of  the  Qsnnaiiaa. 
Diet  and  the  Qennaa  Nation."--^ifiiMfi|  p.  3L  / 
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"^is  itoH  (t  ftaidiafi«niid  law;  beyond  1^e'*«sfablS!^im^ii^'or 
despotic  |>oi»ieii  ssA  any  sciccesder  of  Frederick  'Hi  eeiM 
•* alter,  repeal,  ojp- dispense  with '-^  every  exiatii^law.  Oiffis* 
tkaYin  saoceeded  to  thh  unlitnited  powei^  alid  by  a  stioke 
of  the  "pea  could  have  brouglit  baok  the  old  ''Unity  oC 
Steoessioii  with  the  !D«Khies." 

Were  it  not  so,  the  Law  itself  has  been  Tirtaally  tepealed 
by  being  t)foken'  in  two  points,  and  thetfe  its  prinbipalpro- 
▼ifiions.  It  settles  eonjointly  the  successioii  of  Dtomatk  and 
Norway,  expressly  stating,  in  section  19,  that  both  kicgdotos 
^'•shtfll  remain  unc^yided  in  the  possesion  of  one  absolute 
and  hereditary  King  of  JOewwMr/*^  and  Nonoaifi.**  In  section 
W  it  is  enad;ed  that  the  Kings  of  Denmark  and  Norway 
enjoy  ''  tmcircomscribed  and  unlimited  power-  and  authority 
in  ti^e  istrongedt  -sense  that  any  other  Chri:8tian  hereditaiy 
and  despotic  King  can  be  said  to  enjoy  the  same,  ♦  •  *  * 
and  for  the  further  strengthening  of  the  same,  we  will  and 
coHMAND  that  whosoeyer  presumes  to  speak  or  act 
anything  which  may  be  prejudicial  to  our  absolute  power  and 
ao^hority,  biet  proceeded  against  m  a  traitor  io  our  Crown 
and  dignity,  and  be  severely  punished,  as  usual  in  cases  of 
H%h  Treason/'  .  : 

'  Thus  then  the  Lex  Begia  has  been  extinguished  by  the 
Congress  of  ¥ienna,  and  there  no  longer  exists  the  Potentate 
from  whom  it  ekaiiated,  vk.  a  King  of  Benmarlk  and  Nor* 
way.  If  it  did  Vemtiinin  force  Chtiistian  VlII  would  have 
been,  and'Frederidc  VH  would  be,  together  with  the  miais- 
ters  of  both,  liable  to  the  pains  and  penalties  of  High  treason; 
having  plotted  to  subvert  "that  absolute  sovereignty,''^ 
the  introduction  of  a  Constitutional  foi*m  of  government. 

■It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  hereditary  and  absolxitd 
character-  and  quality  of  the  Monarchy  were  esentially  com- 
bined;, that  the  hereditary  was  auxiliary  to  the  absolute;  that 
the  absolute  was  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  State  reasons  of 
that  time :  whence  it  is.  to  l)e  inferred  that  the  absolute  cha- 
racter cannot  be  attacked  without  destroying  the  hereditaiji 
either  in  regard  to  the  legal  o?  the  political  yi^vr  of  the  case. 
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Ih  Ajeet  of  the  Be%'olution  of  1660,  was  the  estaMishment 
of  despotic  power :  the  introduction  of  a  Constitution  vitiates 
the  proceeding*,  and  nullifies  all  its  consequences.  It  re* 
mained  to  revert  to  the  anterior  state,  or  to  create  a  new  one; 
In  the  one  case  the  Crown  of  Denmark  again  becomes 
elective ;  in  the  other,  you  must  deal  with  the  succession  of 
the  Crown  as  you  have  with  the  Institutions  of  the  country. 

But  supposing  that  Denmark  had  been  indisposed  to  accept 
the  Line  of  Augustenbirrg — a  supposition  not  entertained  at 
the  time,  it  then  would  have  remained  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  the  Duchies  to  the  Cognatic  succession  under  the  Line  of 
Hesse ;  but  in  that  case,  it  had  to  be  proposed  to  them,  not 
enforced  on  them.  By  this  course  it  certainly  was  possible  to 
^1,  but  by  the  course  adopted  it  was  impossible  to  sncoeedy 
except  indeed  by  civil  war.  The  integrity  of  the  succession 
had  therefore  been  sacrificed  to  Prince  Frederick  of  Hesse,  * 
the  son-in-law  of  the  Emperor,  who  was  himself  excluded  so 
soon  as  he  lost  his  wife.  No  one  has  denied  the  facility  of 
this  adjustment. 

"It  is  clear,"  says  Mr.  Bunsen,  "that  the  late  King  of 
Denmark  might  have  easily  prevented  the  disruption  of  his 
Estates,  by  establishing,  in  virtue  of  his  absolute  power,  the 
male  succession  in  Denmark.  But  whether  an  overthrow  of 
the  male  succession  in  the  Duchies  flattered  certain  dpuutio 
propensities  (/)  and  national  vanity  {!),  or  offered  the  additional 
attraction  of  the  prospects  of  getting  rid  of  ancient  incon- 
venient constitutional  liberties  (/),  this  very  simple  means  has 

not  been  adopted,'*t 

A  manner  so  lax  of  dealing  wi^  a  question  so  grave,  in 
a  document  purporting  to  be  a  State  paper,  put  forth  in  justi- 

*  Wliat  can  be  more  strange  than  the  dropping  of  this  candidate? 
Would  he  not  hare  served  the  purposes  of  the  Treaty  as  well  as 
^^eest  Louisa  and  her  husband  ?  Is  it  not  dear  that  the  objeoS 
mu  the  displaoing  of  tlie  intervening  heirs  \  who  Bnseia  ohooiot  to 
P<ftt  out  of  the  way  of  course  is  sever  alter  heard  of.  There  are  oi^ 
Cttmstanoes,  however,  of  a  deVcate  nf  tnre  affecting  the  legitimacy  ot 
tliat  £un%  which  have  placed  them  at  Bussia^B  mercy. 
.   t  ^femolr  to  Lord  palmerston,  p,  25. 
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fioaiioli  of  an  I^vaaioa,  and  in  prospect  of  aa  B^r^pf»n  if^r 
triBiti^  out  ai  the  eveat,  fills  the  mind  with  astoxuahment. 
The  cbly. conclusion  to  be  drawn. is,  that  the  case  was  inten- 
tionaUy  ombroilcd.  Eyery  passion  and  eveiy  firailty.of 
knmaniiy,  )md  been  called  forth  to  obscure  the  judgment  of 
tibe  pa^es  in-a  matter  in  which  a  Foreign  Power  had  so  great 
an  int^eet  ^  atake^  It  was,  in  fact,  a  contest  betweei^  the 
Bnssian  and  Panish  Cabinets :  Denmark  having  no  man  equal 
to  cope  with  those  employed  by  !EUiasia,  the  consequences 
HFhieh.  have  followed  must,  under  similar  circumstances,  follow 
la  ey^rjr  transaction,  public  or  private. 
:  I  We-  now  pass  to  the  s^ond  stage :  we  have  closetj  the 
diapter  of  "Integrity  of  Succession;"  we  come  to  that  of  "  Inte- 
gris^  i^f  Monarchy,"— -the  generous  concession  of  Legislative 
AiikalgamatiaB,  replai^s  the  abortive  act  of  Arbitrary  Fower. 
■  It  is^jn  (tl|e  spirit  of  our  times,  not  by  ainbit^on^  but  on 
principle  to  eoncentrate  power;  customs,  rights,  arie.lp^ldto 
\>e  Qislydi^tinetjons  which  separate  men  and  impair  tbesicepgth 
of  Governments.  This  is  the  blight  on  every  political  ex* 
penm^t ; ;  by  it  despoiism  reaps  ihe  victory,  whenever  the 
people  wins  the  battle.  It  does  not  tberefore  suggest  of 
neeessity.any  profpund  ot  malignant  purpose  to  hear  of  a 
()ons<iitnt^n  propoa^d  by  the  Danish,  or  any  oth^  n?.Qiiajch, 
for  •"  th^  jvhole  of  hia  St£^ ; "  yet  a  prince  like  Qhnstiaii 
yill,  could  mot  h*v^  fellen  into  suchaschepie  either  through 
llberaHsm  or  inadvertence,  which  were  neither  to  his  nature, 
^t^i^eeodef^^s^.noi;  his  circuinistancQs.  In.  the  case  pf  frac^ons 
nearly  equally  balanced,  the  vulgar  doctrines  of .  C^trali^tipn 
Q9ul4  not  ^ply^  and  he  had  before  his  ^yjps  th&  experience  of 
8««w4ingAwtipna,,,  .,  ,  , ,.  .\  "^  .■.,":;, 
c  The  last  event  which  had  disturbed  the  tranquillity  tjnd 
ilirec^^ned  the  peace  of .  lEurope  was  ^  an  attempt  to  iinjose 
©n  a  popuktipn  of . 300,000  soyds,  fo  tha  Pyrenees^  Ifhe  IbenH' 
fit»  of  a  libend  Constitution.;  iaad<  dthou^  ihe'.JQjueen  fl 
Spaiff  atthfe  hdad'Of  itn^^Bcvenand  a^half.  per^jfeiit.tof  tk 
Si)faUsh'  p^o^le;;a|:ain^  twd-^U'd  a.ffaif  "^^eJ'd^tv'VaS  M«*«d 
by  the  active  interference  of  lEnHanff.lValiidiii^^ 
yet  dfil  she  run  a  narrow  nslc  of  losmg  her  Crown,  and  aller 
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wo.^XfieilditiirQof  iofty  mWiotta  Merlk^,  and  the  petiodidil 
<lev8stMi«il  A  ^njua  dura^  '-tix  yeat4»  (Bd  tlidse  oooioifc 
lib«rt«9Sof  ilwt  tnfli|ig:populotioii  iiiumpkt  in  the  Conyeiilioft 
of  B6i|^as»  o^er  the  power  wd.  the  ffMom  of  oWUifOd  w^ 
€(matitution4Sufope.  .      . 

Or  going  i)iH^tothd  l^ijt  a^\ii^%  did.not  •  similar  cauip 
hhop^  oa  th(^  di0tur))«iice»  of  £ujrf  pe  which  ondod  in  tte 
gieat  i^Tolntioii  of  franca,  ami  oawwed  to  £ioglaiid  the  loaa 
of  her  magniiicQQt  Jr«nHatJ<i,at.io  poseeawftna  P  ..  Was  not  this 
a  result  o{  her  wishing  to  oojKentva^e  Administrative  powei» 
^  giving  undue  extension  to  Parliamentary:  authority  P 

k  more  reoenti  and  apposite  experience,  is  presented  ly 
Eussia  h^erself^-^a  £act  which,  though  hidden  from  the  eyep 
of  l4uropej,.oould'  scarcely  be  unlpiov^  to  Ghristcfin  Vm* 
Jhe.Cofs^s^  little  as  it  may  be  suspect^  abroad,  ocs  not  pi 
jpao^  troop  i?f  irregiUar  lu)r9ei  but  a  oonstituted  ^.epublip 
separated  from  Eussia  in  a  far  more  distinct  munner'thaQ  t^ 
jPnphi^  arejroan  Dezvnfi;](k  i  they  admit  no^  Jtussjan  tp  oivil 
pr  military  raxik  or  poslj,  and  utterly  rc|>udiate  the  GM^y* 
aisBtical  preteniionsoud  usia})S(tiq9s, of  the  offiQial,  Bussi^ 
Ch^rqL ;.  An  llkas^  was  published  assimilating  th/^  A4n%- 
nistatjon't^.'tltfkt  pf  the  other  gToviiieeS'Of.the  0mpi|:e;  theip 
ixmluig^t.had  byjurecaution.bee^  already  despatched  1o  djfr- 
tant  frontiers;  nevertheless  the  Deputy  Hetman  instaiUfy 
a^iut  Cff4e^  j<tf  the  re^rixoex^ts-  of  j^eserve  to  ri^ndezvo^s.  ait.  the 
poiilit  of  ;tbeir  territories  nearest  to  Moscow..  Tht..  Empenp 
did  opt  acc«se  tlu^m  of  beginning  the  war^  but  witl^  an  anvy 
of  lj^p(]f,000  ;aen  at  his  disposal  explained  the  .Ukase  asf 
Oiistake.'.  .',  .  .  t 

It  is  possible  to  conceive  that  Eussia  should  seek  to  get 
nd  of  a  ,  Constitutiqn  which  interfered- ,  with  her  military 
sy%m;/^  religpuQ  unity-*^that  the  4octrmaii'es  q(  Mad^i^ 
shpfi^d  ;attenxpt  to  ci!ace  -a  opntrast  ^at.  i^Lt  to  shame  theif 
iPQastikii^iqAtti  fij^Qdom,  when,  sustained,  oply  ^y  a  population 
ia%4fipant  in  numbers-r^that  Eng^d  should  have  erred  ^ 
estimating  the  strength  and  dispositions  of  a  polpi;\ial  popula- 
tion, unarmed,  unorganised,  unrepresexLl^cd)  .^ai^d  ojt^y  an  outr 
1^%  poJTtion  of  her  ipunense  dopaains;  but  tluit  penmari^ 
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' Abnid  have,  otit  of  her  own'  ktod;  deVued  «tf  Adfiirittiti^iife 
tmlon  with  the  Duchies  is  ^eo  pre]xysi^MUs'to<betf«iie.  Tbe 
'Oofermnent  of  Copenhagen' had  neither  projectof  otmqnests 
ncft  of  religious  concenttation  With  whidi  thfeir  Tights  or  need 
interfered ;  these  provinces  were  neither  insignifieant  nor 
remote ;  there  cotild  be  no  mistake  as  to  their  dispositioii  or 
i^eir  power  to  resist;  they  compose  two-fifths  of  the  poptila- 
tion  6f  the  kingdom,  and  constitute  one ^ half  of  its  wealth; 
without  them  Denmark  is  nothing — less  than  liothirig  with 
them  in  arms  against  her.  Denmark  furnishes  exclusively 
the  maritime  force  of  the  kingdom,  6f  little  or  no'  tM 
against  the  Duchies :  and  a  contest  wotdd  assuredly  give  to 
them  powerful  allies,  and  draw  down  on  her  the  chiiridte  of 
a  terrible  retribution.  Dismemberment  was  liot  then^  the 
limit  of  the  consequences  to  be  apprehended  from  such  a 
design,  but  was  one  so  evident  as  not  to  escape  fhe  pei^ehap 
tion  even  of  a  child. 

Christian  VIII  is  gathered  to  Ms  fathets,  and  Pre- 
tlerick  VII  reigns  in  his  stead.  The  dying  King  addrdsi^'  a 
letter  imploring  him  to  walk  in  his  footsteps ;  the  sucdcs^r 
-with  Oriental  deference  kisses  the  signature,  and  with^lial 
piety  obeys  the  command.  "Within  three  days 'the  beneviil^t 
intentions  of  thei  new  monarch  are  announced  by  a  Roda- 
ination.  .         . 

The  Constitution  was  not,  however,  absolutely  dfilactcd. 
"The  King  called  on  the  different  portions  df  tlie  kmgiSotti  to 
'ifelect  in  common  with  himself,  men  of  trust  aild  cipeitoce 
to  advise  respecting  it.  '  He  declared  at  the  same  time  that 

the  "existins:  Laws  and  Institutions  of  the  Provincial*  Statts* 

... 

should  be  respected,  and  also  "the  existing'  uhion  or  the 
Duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Hblstein."  '  The  Duchies  weiift  not 
seduced  by  the  ofTer  of  equality,  th6  teiiiptaiioQ  of  c6tttr6rthg 
the  Exchequer,  ot  of  seeing  tfieTiftrEameit  Md  iiJ»'Afeir 
territory  alternately  with  Copenhagen:  but  they  WA'^ 
dbnceive  that  the  ckse  was  despferate,  aiid  proposed  io  cdmply 
with  the  orders  'of  the  King'to  select  advisers  ;•  tii*»  were 
not  empowfered'to  concur  iiiariy  centralized'  repifescntatfe)n, 
and  were  intrusted  to  speak  and  advise  in  an  opposite  sense. 
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'  Upiorllit  auddb  of  Fiebnuuy,  1848^  aoUuiig  M >F 
done  tkat  qoMl  not  be  lecaUed  Ilio  cii«tioQ  of  ib»  ino^ 
of  proeeduBB,  the  determinod  maimer  in  ivhich  it  was  met» 
a)3ie  gave  promiie  of  the  adoption  of.  a  course  whicli  should 
yrevent  the  eatastrophe  of  civil  war ;  and  this  solution  was 
the  more  to  be  expected  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  then 
rdgning  agitation  of  men's  miuds,  the  Crown  of  Denmarlc, 
which  had  ever  had  a  leaning  towards  those  Dependencies 
vhich,  in  the  Chancery  style  of  Denmark  were  "  personal'* 
to  itself,  had  in  the  Duchies  a  sure  suppoi-t.  The  Dews  pt 
Faction,  however,  watered  the  Seeds  which  an  Enemy  had 
sown,  and  the  popular  party  prepared  the  way  for  Eusaia'e 
Combinations  at  Copenhagen  no  less  effectually  tb^n  at  Berne 
or  Bucharest,  Paris  or  Palermo.  We  must  now  glanice  at  the 
internal  events  which  revised  in  4  few  days  the  relative 
position  of  the  parties. 

There  were  on  the  accession  of  Frederick  VII»  thnee 
parties :  that  of  the  Court,  that  of  the  Liberals,  and  tlvit  of 
the  Duchies.  The  Court  looked  to  the  Duchies  as  a  Bulwark 
against  the  popular  Invasion,  and  deprecated  an  amalgamation 
which  would  reduce  them  to  a  powerless  minority.  It  ^(}ed 
iherefoi:e,  with  the  Duchies,  and  bpth  were  united  against  ^0 
Sadicals.  The  objects  of  the  Liberals  were  the  diminishipg 
of  the  Boyal  Prerogative,  the  establishing  of  a  Bepresentative 
Constitution,  and  a  Centralized  Administration ;  with  these 
views,  the  facsimile  of  those  of  Pari^,  they  .associated  "Dan* 
ism,"  the  counterpart  of  the  "  Germanism  "  of  Frankfort, 
In  both  points  the  obstruction  they  n^et,  and  the  danger  they 
ivad  to  apprehend,  proceeded  from  the  Duchies  *.  there  wa£  i^i 
army  of  which  the  King  could  dispose — ^there  a  place  o^ 
refuge  whither  in  a  possible  eontingeucy  he  might  fly.  Th9 
Duchiea  at  once  presented  a  popular  triumph  to  achieve,  a 
Danish  territory  to  assimilate,  and  a  German  principle  to 
subdue. 
,  The  practical  point  was  the  rupture  of  their  federal  Bond.* 

>P  Vhsir  watohwokd  Tmi.**  Denmark  to  the  Snyder.**  No  doubt,  Dea« 
aoMtk  SKtsnded  to  the  Syder  and  beyond  it :  it  was  not  the  questk 
of  power  that  was  raised,  but  the  figment  of  uniformity,  and 
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^  rioitAn^bmskca -^ the ^©ettilimpeoplei and liAsA tptte 
^^i^&sitCajd^trtioTiy  ii  wa^  dangieTOUs  to  aUack,  aailhoper 
less 't6  subdtid  ;  SeUeswig  coidd  bcf  attodoed  «id«iddq«d 
iwy  by  isolating  it.  Tl«  pten'WiB  tbensfoie  rimply^terrflo 
^corporate  ScUeswig  ^nd  cat'BoMcim  adiilt;.hen4se  tli© 
anomaly  of  a  fidmultaneoua  ptopos^itioii  .of  "  Inewporatioft" 
aid  ^^S^at^tion/"  By  tbis  single  blow  th^erpect^  to  :g«i 
fid  of  ^Gem«n  interference,  to  extead  Bariisii  natiooyityw to 
Aeprive'tfie  OroWti-oC-a  German  fi^*  to  tdoe  froia  it  tUe  nip^ 
fftrt  b^  ^the  Aristbetatic  Pudiie*,  and  place  it  in'a  podtioii  in 
wlkich.it  «onld  no  longer  resist  tlie  t^K^tm  of  Earliameiactaiy 
Privaegie  em  tlxe  ruifis  of  rt^^  Prerogative  and  PopuiaB  Bigte. 
How  !iad  sndi  a  debate  been  reeeattcd  fc*  the  fourih  icmtmf 
of  the  eey-^xastenee  of  these  Estates?  lor  one  half  thatt  p^od 
the  Dmish  Crown  had  been  sttfleientiy  despotie  and  not 
moderately  ambitious.  Had  they  beoome  mow  p werful,  •«? 
ihe  buelies  more  weak?   '  No,  "Gema^ism^^  and  "Dwdsim'* 

IrAd'aiisenv   '  ■••   ■■  '    '  "  ;  '*"  "■'  '  ''''  \ 

'  Nbw  will  be  understood  the  object  of  the  proposal  of  tli« 
King,  Jfr the nomiteafibn 'of  "men  of  experieace."'  Hewn 
Mmself '  to  nojitmate  mrfceett,  eight  for  Denmark,  and  ^ht  for 
the  Duchies;  Denmark  Was  to  choose  eightecin;  aaid  the 
Daekie^  as*toany.  'The  sixteein'notoinee^'  and  the  eightMi 
ten  of  the:  l>ucliife»  sebured  to  him  a  mj^ority  agftwkst  tlw 

Radicalls.t 

■  'Now 'came  the  newff  from  Paris.  jSneiywhereitistiie 
same  story :  be  it  BuehaTest— be  it  Palentfo — ^be  it  ihresbofg 
.^T-beii  Vienna-^  it-  Berlin— be  it  Gopenhagea— '  be  it 
Rendsburg ;  at  each  events  are;  at  the  close  of  SebiiUaifyi 

fiirdr  of  '^'D&iakSLtk  to  the  iSyder**  has-  deprivied  of  all  texxoTi 

f^,  t  ^^  iEoyal  Power  ,wa8  ^attacked  tl^qugh  the  Duchies :  the  Cojjf^ 
Ministry  were  held  up  to  public  odium  as  "  Danish  Schleswig- 
^plstelxi.!'  In  the  F^^elandet  (the.  niovemenj;  paper)  the  Ministry 
ofC^iihtMolkteis  detiouiiced  for  having  WiitJ  prmdpkl:  bH^ 
«UhA  pi^iefvvHb£of;'H^l8tebi,'*.aiulh6Es  (dlArgedwilh•hnl«rl^tA^r 


»,^ 


Tire  »i;  Mtmisi    '  r  .10 

IH8\  coiijucied  to*  tluit  pohit  n^iere  the  narrwlor  hits  to'saly, 
•*Now  carte 'the  news  of  ^rfs,  ftml  tile  ixptosioii  lock 
place:  *•  '••Preordlnatidn*  (3f  good  luck *•  •  too  syBtbmatic  to 
be  misanderBtood  1 

'  Tbe  Molkte  mitiistrf  fen.  The  men  of  the  Club»,  the  men 
whose  watdiword  was  "Denmatk'  to  the  Byder/'  who  had 
threatihed  to  write  with  the  swotA  th*  haws' of  Denmark  on 
the  backs  of  the  I>iichles,  «fme  intd  power.  There  were  no 
longer ihrec  parties:  the  Court  Was  absorbed  into  the  Liberais^ 
and  nothing  stooid  in!  the  way  of  rte  pland  o^^  Ae*  Caeino. 
8ch!eswig  was  npw  to  be  a  DanidK  jyt^viitct,  and  Holsteih 
ctet 'to  FrBhkfort,  or  any  otHst  in^nwHer,  with'  an  appcltite  for 
the  meal.  • 
'  These  toc68nres'%ere  of  course  no  jnsttfication  for  ilit^  re- 
tort of  the  Duchies,  bttt  is  it  to  be'^pected  tkat  tkepeopte 
of  the  Daehies  should  be  more  wise  iftah'-the  people' of 
t3operihagenP  the  insanity  was  iti  'the  air,"  and  efldh  -has 
load  enough  of  shame  withomt  added  thereto' thai  of 
criminating  the  other.  The  banes  deny  to-darthat"intiffli- 
dartfon  was  used  to  their  Sovereign;  th^  Dtiehies,  thAi  they 
had  claimed  anything  beyond  their  former  pririleges ;  intact 
they  both  had  a  fit  of  delirium  which  they  hft%'fe  now  forgotten. 
If  "bbth  were  wrpiigl  scCboth  wcre'right :  *for  the  wrbng  of  each 
was  thfe  jiisrfificrition  for  the  other.  ^    '     '  ■•■" ^ 

The'  followlhg '  statement  ha^  'beenfurtiished  t6  me  afe 
•xplaiiation  and JtratiflcatioTi'of'theprocieedings  ofDennftirt-. 
".'*0n  January  28th,  l848;theKin^^tgnedanbf(!Hnance,'by 
^ich  he  conteired^  n.  ConsHttttion  on  his'States,  ^vltfi  a  oommbti 
Chambei'  for  the'Kingdpm'ind  'thertwo  DiicRies,  io  be  assemi- 
bled  ■  regularly  "at  fixed*  periodic  in  plati€Js''tb  be  deteimfeed 
afterwards',  and 'iltdrnately  iu'therlKrigdbnf  dndfthe Duchiel 

'"The  Cottstituiion  was  to  be  ^subfnftf^rd  fbr  eiatinnatioft 
to  JDcjJuties;  of>*i(ih  the  majority  shotlia"T)e  efetete^  b)r^«h* 
Provincial  9taie^,  the  same  ntimbef'f*  the'Dcchie«'arffei 
theEingdofnrjihdii^h*  the  poptifcticm  6f  theforttief  fWto'not 
eqttaltofhattrf  tly(!i'lt5figdom."  "  •""'•'.    '      ■'»  v- 

•*The  Sepatatk  p&rty  in  'tie  DucMes  HM  hot  concur' 
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iheir  )fli9|{i1*iflfiBciion  at  tids  Boyal  act  qffawmr^  .  OiiihQl7ili 
of  Febraaiy,  1848;  an  assembly  was  keld  at  Kiel  to  consdU 
on  the  steps  to. be  taken,  and  it  was  decided  to  choose  Depu- 
ties opposed  to  the  Union. 

''  Whilst  parties  were  in  this  position  of  mutual  apfrehen* 
mm  a/ttd  ^T^^rraMMtfn^^- intelligence  «rriTed  of  the  events  at 
Fans,  and  the  ScUeswig-Holsteiners  regarded,  the  opportn- 
nity  arrived  for  realizing  those  projects.  A  meeting  of 
members  of  the  States  of  the  two  Duchies  took  place  at 
Bendeibturg  the  18th  of  Mardi,  1848,  when  it.  was  detenuined 
to 'send  a  deputation  to  Copenhagen  to  repjcesent  to  t)ie 
■King  the  desires  of  his  subjects  in  the  Duchies^  and  the 
state  of  the  country. 

•  "  The  establishment  of  a  separate  Constitution  for  Scfales- 
wig  Holstein,  based  on  universal  suffirage — ^formation  of  a 
'  dvic  guard — complete  -{reedom  of  the  Press  and  of  meeting, 
-—inmiediate  imionof  Schleswig  to  the  Confederation — im- 
mediate dismissal  of  President  Scheel :  such  were  in  substance 
the  demands  addressed  to  the  King. 

**  Messrs.  Beseler,  Eeventlow,  Preetz,  and  Bargum^  were 
authorised  again  to  convene  the  Assembly  in  case  of  emergency. 
The  Deputation  left  Kiel  the  21st. 

"The  news  of  the  Assembly  at  B^ndsburg  reached 
Copenhagen  early  in  the  morning  on  the  ^Otb*  together .  with 
i^e  intimation  that  the  Deputation  would  arrive  two  days 
after.  The  sensation  it  caused  was  very  great.  That  evening 
(20  March)  there  wm  a. great  meeting  at  tie  Casino  (ohib), 
when  it  was  determined  to  solicit  the  king  to  change -Us 
ministry  and  elect  another  who  had  auf&cient  determination 
and  energy  io  defend  the  rights  of  the  crown,  in  regard  to 
Schleswig,  whilst  yielding  to  Germany  what  should  be 
demanded  in  regard  to  Holstein.  The  following  morning 
a 'deputation  presented  an  address  to  the  King,  who  ,ref4ied 
that,  the  Ministry  was  .dissolved,  and  another  should  he 
fprn^,  which,  did  not  take  place  imtil  three  days  aflenraids 
(24th).  It  is  superfluous  to  repeat  that  tlie  King  could  not 
give  an  answer  to  the  Deputation  of  Kiel  before  the  formation 
of  the  New  Ministry.   They  therefore  could  not  leave  Copen- 
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hafgtof  before  tlie  evening  of  the  S4th.  But  Ibefere  their 
departure  tlie  rsvo&t  had  already  broken  out  in  Holdtein. 
The  la^t  of  tiie  tweuiy^third  or  tweniy-foiurtii,  without 
waiting  for  the  reply  of  the  King,  it  was  decided  at  Kiel  to 
appoint  a  ProTisional  Government.  Tlie  Prince  of  Augus- 
tenburg  inunediately  repaired  to  Bendaburg  on  the  morning 
of  the  tivienty-fourth,  where  he  seduced  the  garrison  to 
embrace  the  side  of  the  revolt,  on  tAe  pretext  that  the  King 
^^aprieoner  ai  Copenkatfen** 

Thv^  ex  parte  statement  of  Denmark  may,  if  we  excq^t  the 
Ojfanion  respecting  the  Boyal  Act  of  Favour  in  the  conf^ring 
of  a  eommon  Conetitution,  be  taken,  also  as  that  of  the 
Bachies. 

^  After  all,  Denmark  has  lost  the  Duohies  and  herself ;  what 
sstiafnction  can  she  derive  from  saying  we  can  demon* 
stcate  the  Divisibility  of  the  Duchies  *-^we  can  prove  that 
the  Agnates  had  uo  right. 

About  the  same  tikne  that  the  Duchies  elected  Christian  I 
the  Principalities  cm  the  Danube  gave .  themselves  to^  the 
Sultans  of  Turkey.  In  the  course  of  the  four  hundred  years 
that  have  since  elapsed,  that  Emjnre  has  passed  thr<Migh  the 
oxtremest  vicisaitudes;  the  Provinces  in  question  have  been 
the  iield  of  furious  wars  and  the  object  of  the  fiercest  con- 
tention. There,  is  no  region,  probably,  of  the  earth  that  has 
^re  severely  suffered,  and  ^t  under  ciroomstences .  which 
iinght  justify  the  people  in  charging  their  misery  upon  their 
Sovereign.  Contrast  no«r  the  dispoaitioBe  <A  WaUacbia  and 
Moldavia  towards  Tinrkey;  and  those  of  Sohletwig^Holstein 
towards  DcnitiaTk:  "Turkey  to  the  Pruth;".  was  never  a 
watchword,  in  the  Streets  of  Constantinople^    ^ 

'*  These  provinces  were  not  a  eonqUest  of  the  tword,  they 

I  • 

*  Hr.  Wegener  lays  great  stress  on  the  change  that  was  made  in 
the  Arms  of  Denmark  in  1721,  by  i^femoving  those  of  Schleswig  from 
the  Shield  of  Pretence,  and  placing  it  in  chief  in  quarter  with  the 
l^anish  Arms.  The  argument  is  indeed  conclusive  against  the  ease 
set  up  by  the  Duoliies,  but  it  estabHahes  against  Denmark  all  that  it 
is  requisite  to  establish. 
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yklcfed  tkeniseli^  yokfifanfy  to  the  Empiit^  and  ihb  Sattai 
has  no  powet  to'dispose  of  tjiem  save  by  their  own  oonseni/' 
Sach  o!i  oae  6ec$aoa.  vff$i&  the  veply  of  Hie  Porte  to  a 
Foreign  Fowir.  Wi^  6u<^  maxims  a  sta(te  may  endue  erea 
in  faee  of  Bussia,  land  even  iriUioaft  copaeity. 

The  erifiw  tiihb  Dnchiea  in  1840  had  its  exaot  paraMoa 
the  Danube.  ITheJ  Prineipalities  went  quite  as  far  as  the 
Ihichies:  they  declared  their  entire  AdaKuniatrad^e  iade* 
pendence,  inaugurated  their  ProTincial  Government,  and 
ittstiinted  evfen  their  (Xne  Guard.  On  the  uiktj^  hand 
liie  Toite  went  quite  as  ftur  as  €ke  Casino  GovenmMBi 
of  Oopehhagen  s  it  adzed- 1^  ^efs  infited  to  a  confer- 
ence and  earned  them  off;  it  fulminated  a  manifesto  against 
the  Berobiiionj  ai^' • 'appeared  erer  to:  sanetion  the  en« 
trance  of  fordgn  troops  to  put  it  down.  But  yet  ihae 
was  no  ansmoait^rof^the  Porte  against  the  WallachiaaB^ 
or  of  the  Wallachians  against  the  Poiie :  on  the  con* 
traiy^^heie'^n^  the  most  perfect  rdSance  of  each  upon 
t!»e  ofiher:  kiw  aire  we  to  aooountfor  this  extraoxdinaiy 
diffenfenee  in  'exactly  eimilar  caaeaP  It  is  aimply  that  the 
WallabMans  andihe  Turks  were  aaieni  of-more  sense  tiian  the 
Banes  ated  the  B^iUeswig-Hdrteiners;  -  but  aeitaB  is  natoBal 
to  mafn-^G^y  ia  e&oitic;  it  is  never  reaaon  that  has  ta 
be  acooonted' fbt^  "bui' error;  The  Tmka  and  the.  Walk- 
<^iflns,  besldb8:<&e  advantage  of  hwfing  no'theories^  had  te 
good  finrtdnie  to>  kaow  their  ^eny  t  it  was  the.  presenoe 
of '60,000'  iRussiana  which:  ooBBtihited  the  bond,  of  their 
annty ;  it  was  the  conoealmenir  of'  the  hand  ai  Buaaie  thift 
suffeted  the  mutaal  animoaities  of  Denmark  and  .of  the 
Duchies  to  fasten  upon  each  other.  Look  at  the  reaultK 
Behlei^wig-Hdatehias!  where  "now  are  your  "ancient 
rights  ?  " — ^Danes !  where  your  "  liberal  constitution  ?  "* 

*  ^'Peodant  que  Im  autres  jiationsi  do  TEiirope  sont  ans  pises 
ftvec  des  qi^tions  de  vie  ix^t^ri£;Ue  et^d'existaucQ  sc^iuJe,  l&peu^ 
VDeee  vous  d9man49.1a  Xurqrde,  (La  Danezn^rk)  ea<comp^n6ati9n  de 
$0n.LtfiffY$gl^  ^t  (SMiT^fyompenfie  de  sa  docillte." — l4*6ooapation  da 
Constantinople,    Par  un  Dipbxnate  Busse,  (>*.6*  ,  *         n'-iv  -  ■ 
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Thb  Dvclnm  ai^  np^  Benctobuiit;  is'  «arrendibod  bjf  Ai^ 

IkmA  Oomm&ndant  in'  his  dresdng^-gown,  md  tbiy  ouster 

alMiai  SjOdO  bmi.  .  B»k  the  Baaesr  ii*ko  ■  had  olv^ady  hesiL 

taking  iH^ir  iwaatirmr  Mr  the  oooipitlon  of  the  'wxxidrj^ 

iQddeidy enter  withdevl^e tlint  foree, drive  thdrnfrom  theic 

pcisitioRB,  md  4he3rfly  to  tte  E5)der;  aad^h^re  thisi'silljp 

affair  woiM  kare  .ended  4iiid  not  a<ft)i«l^:iainyfpro8e&ibedr 

iMf  on  t^ieir  patli.'   The  Qidkotio  regimtntB  ;weie  not 

transported  by  a  nagician's  wand,  Imt'OatiVcnfed-totbejepob 

Qoibfoiftabij  by  a  rBilwajtiitliey  weire  no'biiiMb  of  d^mfia- 

tUaexa-^no,  nor e¥eQ  an  Auatiary  Legion  n'tkey  were  <Ab 

tsxqpB  of  a  <3fe&t  Power  which,  by  4  single  ^wnd(>tnigfat.hflnK 

stopped  the  quavrel.    Now,  •  without*  bo'  wcaAi  iu.tha  merfli 

torn  of  a  Proehunatidn,  they  enter  thef  tetntoiM  ^,  thir 

Aihiah  King,  they  do  muki  emi  like  1botpadt/;«fit^  *<.8ta3kl/ 

and deliT«r1'^'>    •  ■-••      i  >*•■>■  /•••/.  ■  '»",•   >i  :.'.)  )j;jft,t')".[*.T 

'  Thk  act  liaa  beeii  e^cplanned;  '0intf{i^«'ivti^*iMbr6bcB)^> 

innaediatetiflatetoestsand  ephemetaii^doij^e^i  ibhi  .ayinfathyi 

of  the '  QeniiaBB^  Im:  the  Bwohi^s;  4he' nedea^i^rmw^icb'thai 

Kang  irflVa«sift'  stood  to^iBi>iioftia"te  <ikybur'fUii»Bferlfri,Mitimr 

ntceisity  rf'cmstoig'  'the  •i«vollrtio«ttify«de«kirti*ltfiet'dnflir«^ 

':«■:.  .7/''.   :,  •'•   .'ii}-"*/    ,•    i\  F  /..  !i'.,.  !''!    !     ii.'m:!  -.1    ,.li 

^  •:"I^'?WO%  th«.wiah.tp.pflBVfl»t,0^3a<Ji<ppl.«n9l  ]^|ibp9«A, 

ma^ta  of  Gpyany  froTi), ^fwdsi^  «|i^  p^^i^.,iirf^uQnoe  th^ 

baa  imoT^d  rrussia  to  the  steps  she  1144  adopted  ;  the  iclca  of  a  North- 

•aft&^ikn;  l&e^tibiic  heiii^  ^pt  id  ^hdaiigei^Denmark  as  well  as  the 

lieiglibouring  frontier  of  G^ennany." — Note  of  Major  Wildonbrucsh, 

to  Pifcj»ito'i»lenii)d«enKM^^      Ih6=  biailalh''GFofetT[ment;.Atipn'8,* 

**  The  King  consider^  Inntt^lf'  in  dutj^hc^id  ttf ^^e  ni^siitey  it^^ 


etads'  whicli  had  beeli  acquired  over  hi)n  by  tlie  Bukd  of 
Atigustenberg,  &c.  No  doubt  tbat  the  movement  was 
popular  at  Berlin;  but  will  this  account  for  the  conduct 
oTthe  King  of  Prussia?  Without  the  encouragement  which 
he  had  afforded,  and' 'of  which  the  evidence  is  to  be 
found  in  his  autograph  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Augustenberg, 
never  could  the  Duchies  have  hazarded'^ that  step;  the 
declaration  of  his  resolution  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the 
Agnatic  Trinces  and  the  Duchies,  had  it  been  H'dondjlde 
one,  would  have  been  transnutted  to  Copenhagen,  not  to 
Augustenberg.  He  prolonged  the  war,  by  ensuring  the  defeat 
of  his  own  troops  and  his  allies ;  he  sacrificed  at'  the  settle- 
ment all  he  had  contended  for  by  arms ;  not  being  thereto 
constrained,  but  acting  as  a  party  to  entrap  others.  To 
imderstand,  then,  the  motives  of  Prussia,  we  miist  revert  to 
antecedent  ttansactions  explanatory  of  her  permanent  interestSr 
engagements,  and  necessities. 

At  the  dose  of  the  last  war,  Prussia  had  been  reduced  to  the 
ijondition  of  a  third-^rate  Powem;  at  the  peace,  she  was  recoh* 
struct^d  into  one  of  the  first  order,  through  tiie  influence  of 
Bussia.  AH  her  neighbours  were  dismembered  for  her  advan- 
tagc,'--^Ddimaik,  Sweden,  Austria,  Hanover,  Saxony,  and 
Poland.  It  was  to  coerce  the  resistance  of  the  Congress  in  tb^ 
respect,  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  spoke  of  the  "  million  of 
luBfj'onets  c^ttfidM  to  him  by  Providence."  Bussia  did  not  act 
by  caprice,  bitt  by  careful  fund  profound  calculation ;  she  was, 
in  fact,  securing  to  herself  a  ''German  Empitetmder  a  second 
name.'*  Talleyrand  so  suebessfully  strove  at  the  first  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  to  convince  the  other  Powcfrs  of  this  danger, 
that  he  induced  England,  France,  Austria,  and  Sweden  to 
enter  into  a  secret  defensive  alliance  against  Bussia  and 
Prussia ;  to  counteract  which,  as  already  stated,  Bussia  had 
recourse  to  the  opening  to  Napoleon  of  his  prison  doors  at 

• 

carder  to  prevent  the  moTement  in  Lombardy,  (torn  talfiag  a  Bepuh* 
Kcan  direction."--Note  by  the  Sardinian  Minister  Paieto  to  tilfll 
British  Ambafiaador  at  Turio,  March  2.3, 18i8L 


Bba.  Jiom  thfk  tn^e  tjie  oonduet  of  Prussia  Imm  iimruib^ 
eonfinoed,  alike  the  foars  of  Talleyrand,  aiid  the  expectation^ 
of  Eiusia. 

Daring  the  Russo-Tuskiah  war  of  1828-9,  a  Memoir  waa 
dvtim  up  by  tlufua*6  ablest .  diplomatist,  on  her  rektiona 
with  the  different  Powers  o{  Europe;  that  memoir  has  beeu. 
published,  and  removes  evciy  ambiguity ;  .Prussia  is  disposed 
of  in  a  single  and  short  paragn^h,  as  a  Government  whicb 
can  give  to  Russia  no  umbrage.  "  Prussia*"  says  he,  **  a«o» 
r6le  ioui/aU"  Her  rdle  is  that  of  encroaehments  {empiete^ 
MMt),  **  and  the  objecU  qf  her  ambition  under  her  handJ*  It 
was  in  Germany  that  these  encroachments  were  to  take  effect 
—she  was  to  balance,  then .  subvert,  Austria.  The  pieseni 
King  did  not  yield  to  his  predecessor  in  those  qualities  and 
in  that  ambition  (if  the  word  ,may  be  so  employed)  which 
hod  been  signalised  in  his  predecessor.  To  him  was  made  to. 
apply  the  old  monkish  prophecy, 

Pastor  expectat  gregem, 
Oermaoia,  reg«m. 

And  it  failed  not  to  be. remarked  that  his  accession  had, 
occnmd  in  the  corresponding  year  of  this  century  to  that.  of. 
Frederick  the  Great  in  the  last^  and  of  the  great  Elector  in 
the  one  whidi  liad  preceded  it.  Prussia  was  one  of  the  first, 
victims  of  the  explosion  of  1848 ;  she  was  not  only  swept 
internally,  but  was  nearly  driven,  by  the  revolutionaxy  fuzy* 
against  her  northern  Protector.  The  King .  succeeded  ifi 
turning  on  tlie  Poles  the  pcjiular  ^frensy  excited  agi^inst 
Russia ;  then  a  diversion  was  furnished  iu  the  Duchies  for 
the  young  fervour  so  troublesome  at  Frankfort,  so  alarming 
at  Berlin.  But  it  was  not  that  a  door  was  to  be  opened  to 
military  enterprise ;  revolution  was  to.  be  shamed  by  discom? 
fiture,  and  to  be  put  down  by  disgrace.. 

It  thus  haj^ened  that  the  immediate  objecta  at  home  of 
the  King  of  Prussia  exactly  tallied  with  Russia's  objects  in 
Denmark ;  and  the  service  which  .would  have  been  i*equired 
fro^  his  unwilling  obedience  was  no  less  grateful  to  his 
oharacter  than  convenientior  his  posiitaon. 


%;Ah:I]LTfU9iaiLid8fj:kdwe7cr^  a<  wait;  aadiaftUioiigk  i^e  Jiam 
diigpidiised  ia  tfallBe^ys  with  ihie  foBM  sre^mkite  M  iegaUao 
war,  there  has,  as  yet,  been  no  such  act  without  .ai^xiiited 
£^e  o£  ;  some  desciiptioa '  to/  aavvs  li-^  an  illltinwiiiHH-a 
Pooclamation— icr, .  at  .all  «|irents^  a . -  l^eaty^ .  op  a  liVoftoooL 
Hei^  t(h6re  was-notiing  of  the  kiBd»  'v!!t  is  tluifiist^^int 
Ukat  {aJteents'-^yseL^  sad,  jk^  is.  of  the  deepest  impostonoeg 
b6ca(a8e*euch  a  document  most  have.a{^eared  UDies» these 
was  ate  impessibilitym^ewaj;  the  impossibility  was  tkak 
oi^aclduoiBg  any  speciiio  statemeid;  whatever.  '1!hex£nisaaii 
GbveroBn^'oduld  have  MDommitted  itaeif,  th^,  to  no  asaer* 
Han;  either  Ibi respect  itowhait  it  clamted,.or  to.^whai.it 
puposed.  A  deckiatioit^of  war  required  a  previous;  deniOB^ 
df  redress,'  and  ihere  was '  none  ^  a  manifesto  leqdsed  et 
Idast  an 'enxni<riation't)£  priiusipks  where  tha'pin^ose  was  te 
hsbn^  the  v^  cause. that  wasi  prbiessed;'  the  PruesiaiL 
Government  could  march  its.  trw^,  but  eoold  not  open  jis 
mouth.  .     -    -  ). 

In  this  dilemma  it  adopted  the  expeditent  of  publishing  a 
paniphlst  in  London^to  which,  iapertanoe  wa&  givten  hy  ealHn^ 
iia  Memoir  addressed  to  Lord{^aitiibx8tQnby  Mr^Buns^n^  But 
emu  this  pamphlet  does  not  posiefessedly 'undertake  to  exjAaai 
i&elnrasion  and  tajustify  ihb  wax^t  is  a  Ipng;,  rambling,  pieoe 
df. special -pleading,  and  -the'  Invadion.is  slipped/in  in  a  pdfit-^ 
s/m^,iBa  if  a  mexe  pieee  of  news,  oovfirmatoBy  o£  ih&waiex'$ 
i^rehensEons.  The  Ecussian  Minister:  is :  careful  pzitately. to 
tiifow  disbredai  upon  hiis  own  joipdiietion,  by  descdhingitas 
ttA  (^Id  of  lenthusiasm  and  zi^l,  in  the^parturitieii.of^whiGlw 
he  had  ob^ed  the  megre  instincts  iif.  hid  generous  nature/ and 
K>hioh  was  l&el^  to  cotaproanise'  hie  ofiidal,  and  to  exthrgikish: 
hiJi^^oQ^ticjieadsteiice.,  -Mr.  Btuisen  has-'istt  ie&si  proved 
that  in  this  age  devotion  i8:-iiot  eaLtinetyand't^tiKieni^axB  to. 
be  found  ready,  like  the  Vermm  of  old,  to'  undo^goxn^  ittatila- 
iiitt  of  ..AuDfr  or  larde,  when  thea^e  iare  despots '  ta  serve  iaai 
Babylmdans  to  Jciretimvent.  .  -      ;   .      :  /  :  :      ' 

-^'JBtii^ped  of  finurepresentation  andMher.  verbiage^  llr. 
Bunsen'a  argument  is  thi»i)  9dileeV%  and  iBolstoia  w&inse^ 
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ynraUe}  theicfon,  Holitein  bqing  a  Germaafitf^  Schle8idg.i9 
G«maii  also :  and  tbil8»  BruaBia  it  justified  in  makbg  proposals 
to  cut  Sahleswig  in  two ;  because  the  Danes  r^ect  the  proposal 
they  make  aa  "attack  on  Genaany/*  and  Prussia  i»  jus- 
tified in  "  repeUing  force  by  force,"  When  w  tie  Poit9erip(^ 
he  lesxns  that  this  force  has  been  employed,  the  Pruasiaa 
troops  are  described  as  having  entered  to  support  the  ''basis 
OF  MBPiATiON»"  and  beoaase  "to  hays  ivaitzd   pxa 

MOMENT  LONGEB  WOULD   HAYE    STULTJPIBD  QBB]CAl}«T."  * 

After  ^ia  the  King  of  Denmark  is  frankly  told  that  he  has 
been  befooled  from  the  beginning* '  for  that  nothing  was 
easier  than  to  have  sett^  the  auccesbion,  without  mixing  up 
with  it  other;jnatter8."  Why  was  not  this  stated  in  1846»  os 
in  1844  ?    Why  is  it  urged  in  1848  as  a  racing  accusation  ? 

Bat  this  is  a  Diplomstic  Document :  where  is  the  leply  t 
what  did  England  say  to  it— -what  to  its  publication! 
Here  is  an  enigma.  Did  England  accept  this  Yiew  of  the 
cas^  or  did  she  not?  two  months  solyed  the  difficulty; 
after  the  parties  are  fully  compromised,  England  steps  in 
witilk  an  -offer  of  mediation,  which  is  the  echo  of  Mr.  Bunaen's 
Memoirs  and  the  ccimterpart  of  Eussia's  proceedings.f 

Now  IH  us  see  in  what  strain  Mr.  Bunsen  deals  with 
Busata*  It  is  utterly  impossible  thali  here  we  shall  not 
ckteet  him  if  he  be  playing  false.  He  begins  by  asserting  (si 
p*  8),  that  the  question  possesses  no  Euiopeaninterest  because 
of  the  generosity  of  Bnssia  in  renouncing  her  claims.  Was 
this  true  P  If  false  could  he  be  mistaken.  Further  on  (p.  19)^ 
lie  contradicts  himself,  not  by  saying  that  Bussia  had  not 
renounced,  but  by  asserting  that  she.  had  no  claims  to 

^  MMnoir,  p.  68»  -     - 

t  ^"Bkalb,  that  the  Dnohyof  Sahleswig  bO;  divided  into  two  psrts 
^f^'ftfermee  to  the  Gertnanor  Jl^mith  fkaHonaHin  of  its  inhabitants^ 
the  febutlMii  Vttd  Gknoan  paart  being  to  he  oalled  th«t  Southern  Duchy  | 
the  Kdvtiiem  or  Danifih  put  being  to  be  called*  the  Z^orthem,  Duchy* 
Ott  tha  other  hand,  Northern  Schleawig  would  be  attached  by  itM 
^  tfaudo&gmon  to  the  Crown  of  Denmaek,  and  the  soyereignty  ot 
^VAfifT^st  would 'be  inseparably  united  with  the  Danish  Crown.** 
*^£eMi  JFalmr9toti^rJP»ipo9dl  rf  M^HationyJune  23, 1840. 


renennoe.  What  Tight  had  Mr.  Btuisen  thus  to  dispose  q# 
the  claims  of  Rnssia ;  and  if  it  be  the  Frasaiau  govemmeat 
that  speaks,  how  has  it  not  ascertoiiied  the  vieWs  of  the 
Itodsimi  government  respecting  itsr  own  daimis.  Can  any 
one' believe  that  the  Minister  of  a  Power  so  dependent,  and 
an  individual  so  astute,  should  venture  such  a  sneer  on  sucb 
^n  assertion  of  his  own  eapriicef  '  Such  language  on  the  part 
cjf;  Prussia  and  such  conduct  coidd  never  have  be^n  endured 
hadit  riot  been  commanded. 

While  Mr.  Bunsen  relieves  the  mind  of  Europe  from  any 
anxiety  in  regard  to  Bussia  in  respect  to  this  special  case, 
he  is  far  from  blind  to  her  general  purposes;  in  this 
respect  no  man  can  be  more  watchful,  or^  alert.  He 
places  before  the  Danes  and  the  Duchies,  who,  of  course, 
had  never  dreamt  of  such  a  thing,  the  appalling  feet  (after 
tlie  quarrel  is  made)  of  the  longing  to  possess  the  Sound  *  by 
a  rieighboTiring  sovereign  who  "never  yet  refused  the  appeal 
of  a  king  whose  despotic  tendeaicies*  had  aroused  his  Bubjeota 
against  him.** 

It  never  rains  but  it  pours ;  Mr.  Bunsen  might  have  done 
something  if  he  presented  his  one  Giant  to  the  undivided 
gaze  of  1^3  audience,  but  he  manufactures  a  second;  Eussia 
is  ambitious,  but  Prance  is  active.  If  Bussia  covets  the 
Sound  and  loves  Despotism,  these  after  all  are  mere  affectiona 
ot  the  mind,— the  practical  danger  is  from  France,  who  has 
prompted  the  schemes  of  the  King  of  Denmark — ^who  in  fact 
has  created  the  Schism  in  the  Dtichies ! 

*  Mr.  Buiisen,  on  pliilb'sophical  grounds,  namelj^,  the  civiKsing 
and  the  "  Japhetising"  of  the  Orieritals,  professes  his  anirious  desii*e 
to  see  the  power  of  Kussia  established  on  the  Bospliorua*  On  Gter- 
hi'anic  grounds,  lie  devotatf  faims^  to  presenting  her  aoOeikdaiicy 
on  the  Sound.  He  is,  no  doabt^  not  destitute  of  valid  zeeaoiis 
by  which  to  reconcile  the  apparent  discrepancy,  if  discrepancy  th^ro 
bei.  To  his  diplomatic  management  Bussia  is  chiefly  indetitdd  fov 
the  present  result :  she  is  possessed  of  no  agent  more  ind6&tigable#y 
t(nrtuottS;  none  bare  worked  fbi*  her  with  more  ooii8ojk>u6nes&  0^ 
premeditation ;  he  is  to  be  found  at  every  comeir  with  a  different 
story,  and  able  to  effect  lor  her  ith^t  her  avowed  agents  could  ^uol 
^oooiE^lish.  • 


nmasposmoN'OFPEUfls^A.        w 

How,  it  mfty'be  ttiked,  wM  bave  decency  pemiii  .the, 
intfodactioa  into  a  State  paper  of  propioutions  so  unaeemJ^. 
and  oontradielibtvi  to  prepotterous?  It  is  niuiaged  in  thi% 
maimer ;  the  "  Memoir  *'  ih  preeeded  by  a  *'  Preface,'*  and  that 
^'Preface**  is  under  another  nazae.  The  anonymous  indi« 
vidua},  if  I  Ynay  ao  call  him^  is  the  uitroducep  of  Mr.  Bunsen 
to  the  Bntish  Public;  it  is  Mr.  Bunsen  who  publishes  the 
Introducer  and  the  Introduction ;  the  Memoir  attacks  Franco 
the  Introduction  Euasia. 

Although  it  18  amticipating  events,  yet  with  a  view  of  present- 
ing connectedly  the  pMi' which  Prussia  ha^  taken  I  shall  here 
introduce  her  ahare  in  the  oonolueion  of  the  matter.  Afteir 
being  a  belligerent,  in  two  campaigns,  having  taken  up  arms 
for  the  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  Duchies  and  of  the  Duke 
of  Auguitenburgf  she  withdrew  from  the.coi^test,  .making  $ 
separate  peace  witk  Denmark  in  which  A^^hi^g  was  stipulated 
in  refeareaioe  td  the  causes  of  the  war.  It  ivoi^d  ha-ve  been 
natural  thai  such  conduct  should  have  been  cloakQ^  by  some 
form  of  conditions,  however  daoep|ive>TTnsome  ptretext.of  .nego- 
tiation^ however  hollow ;  but  exactly-  the  opposite  courso  w^;^ 
pursued.  She  paraded,  and  in  an  epigrammatic  form,  her 
treachery  to  the  Ally  whom  she  had  compromised;  and  the 
peate  she  signed  was  known  throughout  the,  World  a?  the 
"  Paix  pure  et  simple."  This  *.*Puyeand  simple  peace  "  was 
a  peace  with  a  secret  article,  and  th^t  sec^iet  sprtide  ^es  an 
etLgagem^nt  to  sanction  beforehand  whatever  the  Xiug  of 
Denmark  chose  tio  do.  *"  Why  ^a^  thi^  article  secret  ? 
,  Having  thus  tied  up  her  hands,  i^ep^temjsibly  figured  in  th^ 
conferences  as  a  recusant.  She  refused  to  sign,  with  England, 
Denmark,  and.'Eussia,  the  Protocol  originally  propo^^d;^  and 
while  she 'thus<  held  out  to  the  Dudliea  the  sembhurce^iQfipro- 

tecting  their  interests,  she  made  her  adhesion  to  the  Proteod 

-■    "•   •      y^         •    ••  •:-     •  .; 

•  «  AHicle  Secret,  le>3  Juillet^  1860.  . 

**  S.  M.  le  Boi  de  Prasse  0'vBgsge  k  prendre  ^jri  iux  negociatioins 
dont'S.  M.'Ie  Bbi  de  Danemaro^prendni  rinitiatiTe  ii  Teffet  de  r^ler 
I'ordre  de  erucceSiMon  dans-  les  ^ts  r^unis  sous!  le  toeptre  dd  8%  Hf. 
' 'Dimbile."' ^  ''•'•• 


jcoiftin^clU on ilit mod^^g of  onetlf the (idgiaal  pbnistt  in 
<^d1i  a  manner  as  to  eSLcdnde'the  very  nfentioii  of  tkeii 
exfstence/and  i^e  subkifutioii  of  another  wMob  implied  tikat 
*^Inftegrity  of •  the  iftonawi!^  '*'^liic1i  tas  been  oonstrood  to 
Bighifytlie  extinction  of  tte'Duc&ies.*  • 

'  When  this'  Pi*6tocol  #tt»  converted  iflto  a'lVeaty-^thf 
rfteaty  of  the  8th  of  May,  18  5'*,  her  Minister  in  London  was 
acfii'ely  employed  at  Onee  in  «xtbifting  the  reluotant  adhesion 
of  the  EngHsh  Ministry  and  in  threa^^ittg  the  (parties' i&ose 
fights  Trere  disposed  of  into  sftibnii^bioti' Kii4  silenoe,  <    ■ 

A  conrse  so  sjBtematicr  conld  nof  hat0  reiaiutted  from  loBie 
blm^ess.  ^e  Cabinet  ioff- Berlin  inttst -have  been  ii% 
{)osi^essed  of  thebearmgs'ef  the  ease  as^fPcKiting  no  lessfiho 
interests  of  Prussia,  than  of  Benmatic:,  sind  6f  Eoiope.  Ihesa 
Z  am  able  to  give  in  the  wordft  of  the  'Pmsftian  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  when  the  Treaty  was  eign^. 
'  "Having  been  for  some'  time  ticcupiiBd  with  tiiis  affair,  I 
have  coihci'^to  a  most  ihtismte  convicti($n  ooncemiiig  the 
embarrassments  and  po^tive  disadvantages  to  whieh  FrnsMa 
would  expose  herself  by  tMe  signature  of  the  London  ProtbeoL 
No  human  intellect  has  a^yet  been  able  to  dievise  any  advan- 
tage'that  might  be  obtained' for  Prussia  by  such  a  proceeding, 
for  there  is  not  a  fabte  in  the  range  of  mythology  less  crediUe 
than  the  supposition,  thatihe  policy  of  Denmark  sho^d  mor^ 
tlosely  join  the  Kbrth  of  Germany  and  Prussia  in  dbnsoquenoa 
of  the  union  \Wth  the  Duchies  being  rtodelf^  perpetual.  Oft 
the  contrary,  it  is  the  iffational  hatred  of  th!e  Dachiesagaiiuft 
eveiything  that  is  Gerinan,  "^ore  espe^ii^ilty  agaihst  l^rnssia, 

i-  .•'  •        • 

*  ■      .        ■  •       ' 

'^'^,B,  2.  Ba  oons^^piefice  SUcs  ireooniiflisBinit 

.l»89SQ$9e'^Tlie9  ^;dc!^ni^ii6»t  &,  M.I0 

Boi  de  Danemaro   h  r^gler  ^yentueUement 

Tordre  de  sucoeBsion  dans  so^'Bibyale  adaisoii 

"de-  mamere  h  &dliter  lea  arwageomi'te ;  aux' 

moyeni  desqaebflfia  liedbqtiinifctaefaflntltt  f " l^l^t^grfto  . da  |$ 

«l^a^&^  do  Ht^st^  et  da  Slfls^jb  kioonar-:    monavohi^,  I^QiM 

chie  Danoise  demeurent  intactes.'*  I  demeurem  .uttipUt?. 
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ufaicliiTvSil'lib  ^erpduBltd  by  tiuk  a  lartiog)  imMMi.''  •  Vhy 
iketi  .hcrmkt  faostik  iiiHumiMS'liyihe 'North;  of  ^GenxnoK^ 
She  ^poiacy  of  Pi««»  ^mbatlui  b&i«ii..biit'Bliat  ontftvoi 
tti^tiEip^  like  free  nMivaB^ntniifts  ^proper  ^t^^  Woiilcl 

your  Majebty-hnre  4shoMa>io.laboiiir:fbr:apeBpdtiMil'viiiaii'Oi 
Hndver  with  Bngland  ?•  or  would  yofeup  Mijeaiy  h«ve'€h«rkn 
to  kteiteeis  hostiMty  <tother;BascpM  Vrovincet,  w^oh  ^yrwro 
Ihen^defatidiDg'tbeiTi  JlMTOf,  md  thv^r  Male  SncoestiDa  P;'^iio; 
ike  Dachies,  -too,  hbd  their .  JWarot,  and  tbcy « viil  in  fatutv 
9tsnd ttp  to  defond ihair'MKl0>8ttticfia»ieiii.  hLMejwpimgta 
break 'the^Le^tiimate^Sucoession  in  the  Duehies,  n6i^%  and 
wUktme  4  free  remhkdatum  on  the  part  of '  those  conoened,  fim 
dangerous  principle  of  Arbitrary  l^^r  is  ihiflilalled  in  the  pliacs 
of  positively  existing  Hereditary  Rights ;  numerous  Preten- 
ders, and  i^mifies  of  Pretenders  ViU  be  established,  tie  seed 
of  future  insurrections  and  those  in  favour  of  Lef/itimacy 
vill  be  liberally  sown.  If  your  Majesty  should  give  orders 
to  sign  the  London  Protocol,  your  Majesty  will  at  all  events 
sooner  or  later  be  obliged  to  interfere  in*  favour  of  the 
iUegitimaie  course^  against  the  right  and  the  interest  of  the 
Duchies,  and  even  against  the  interest  of  your  Majesty's  own 
dominion.  I  pray  to  God  that  your  Majesty  may,  at  any 
risky  keep  yourself  free  from  establishing  the  Principle  of 
•  Integrity '  which  is  mt  in  existence,  but  which  is  only  iu" 
tended  to  he  artificially  created.  The  right  of  Denmark  with 
regard  to  such  "  Integrity  "  has  hitherto  no  other  foundation 
than  her  own  desire.  And  your  Majesty  can  find  no  difficulty 
in  keeping  yourself  thus  free,  if  you  shall  think  fit  to  adhere  to 
the  old  declaration  given  once  by  Prince  Mettemich,  and  by  the 
late  M.  de  Canitz,  and  which  has  since  been  maintained,  viz. 
that  the  proposed  principle  of  *  Integrity '  is  not  to  be  pre- 
ferred, but  that  it  is  to  be  postponed  to  the  Principle  of 
Legitimate  Succession, — ^that  is  to  say  to  the  Bight  of  the 
Agnates,  and  that  it  is  only  after  all  the  parties  concerned  shall 
have  freely  renounced,  that  there  can  be  any  question  of  the 
Mnciple  of  Integrity."  * 

*  Memoir  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  bj  M.  Usedom,  4th  Feb.,  1851« 
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Thattiiese  ot^ections  were  not  cmuidered  Mvokms,  nor 
tbeir  vietirs  viflioaa^,  is  pioyed  by-the  faci  ftfaat  M.  lYoii 
Usedom  vas  not  diittimed  ffom.  tte  sarvioe,  and  thai  he  was 
telecfed  to  cojoelude  this  veiy  niegotiaition.  Vfbai  2k  picture 
have  we  not  iiereof  th^  pwrblio  mpnality^  Prussia !  . 
:  No  dcmbt  can  be».  I ;  think,  now  rationally  entestained  that 
eTei^  «tep  taken  by  'PruMia  was  ooHtisivei*  Such  indeed  is 
the  preaent  umreisal  impr^saian  of  the  people  in  favour  of 
whom  she  appeared  jto  interpose ;  the  first,  words  that  sainted 
nDein  the  Daohies^  weror  "the  Prussians  wete: our  enemies^ 
Bot  the  Danes  ;  they  dme  with  orders  to  spare  the  Danes 
and  sacffifice  us."  We  must  now  turn  to  the  militaiy  ev^ts 
which  hains  left  behind  tb^n  this  impression;   . 

*  This  cha{>ter  on  the  Interposition  of  ^n^sia  is  noir  added* 
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CHAPTER  IIL 
ne  War. 

Thb  war  was.  bo  to  say,  extinguislied  at  its  birth.  Scorceljr 
liad  the  iosiurgent  foroes  assumed  an  attitude  and  occupied 
positions,  when  the  Panes,  already  prepared  for  the  Invasipn 
of  the  Duchies,  entered  and  drove  them  before  them.  lu  faet 
the  Danes  consisted  of  a  weU*oonditioned,  equipped,  ami 
oommanded  force  of  10,000  men.  The  hasty  gathering  of 
the  Duchies  amounted  to  but  half  the  liumber ;  but  when 
on  the  2M  of  April  they  met  in  their  flight  14,000  Prus- 
sians crossing  the  Eyder  to  their  support,  and  learned  that 
ail  the  neighbouring  States  were  pouring  forth  their  thousands 
to  join  them,  matters  assumed  a. different  aspect,  and  the 
desperate  and  triumphant  causes  changed  sides, — that  is  to 
say,  the  army  so  lately  in  pursuit  was  exposed  to  being 
annihilated,  finding  itsdf  hemmed  in  in  its  sudden  retreat 
between  a  dyke  and  a  defile  on  the  North  of  Sohleswig;  but 
the  first  exercise  of  the  Prussian  authority  was  to  sound  the 
recall,  the  reason  assigned  being  that  it  was  the  hour  for 
dinner. 

The  soldier  on  the  battle-field  is  not  the  best  judge  of  the 
combinations  by  which  battles  are  won,  or  of  tlie  blunders 
by  whkh  they  are  lost ;  and  the  reputations  of  generals  are^ 
not  staked  upon  the  evanescent  impressions  of  a  camp  ;  but 
there  are  cases  in  which  he  who  runs  may  read,  and  whei^^a 
camp  follower  may  see  as  clearly  as  a  strategist.  8uoh  was 
the  case  at  present ;  and  beside  the  fact  of  the  impression 
made  upon  troops  as  yet  destitute  6f  experience,  we  hBve 
hat  of  the  result.  Moreover,  a  vehement  altercation  took  plaos 
be^veen  the  Commander  of  the  troops  of  the  Duchies  and 
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the  Prossiau  General,  to  whom  the  latter  replied  in  these 
temui :  "  The  responsibility  rests  with  me,  and  not  with  you. 
Nothing  is  lost.  The  Danish  army* will  be  annihilated  in  a 
week ;  and  it  is  but  fair  to  reserve  some  of  the  laurels  for 
the  troops  of  the  ConfM^^f^tion^"  ^  ,^^ 

The  Hanoverians,  Mecklenburgers,'  Oldenburgers,  Bruns- 
wickers,  pour  in  by  railways,  a^  General  Wrangel  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  50,O0O  uien,  five-fold  the  number  of 
the  retreating  foe,  and  dispositions  were  made  for  a  hot  pursuit 
ttie  'folfewin^^moiiiing'.  At^foikr  o^clook  ^A«ic.'the  ijafiiiitry 
wer^' iQider  armsv^Hjol  the  leansaky;  moiatted,ijni  no.<wxffd 
^fiiardi "  -Wan  given.' :  Theie  they  ^od,  the  men  und^  tbcK^ 
aoe&tttiremMDi8,  the  covaliy  oii  the  becks  of  tiuarMluEirses, 
iiOMdc  ail^[h(mr  .looking  im^whjie  the  Danefrj^metly.delfilsd. 
kt  ^e-  b^(Ao6ic,-  ^hat:is  tai8ay:aftist/fivd<houTe*  fatigue»:4he 
]^i^tiit  ^DinmetLded^  The-  Prtsss^ans  weiB;  pushed  .out  bo  as 
t6'&idfidnh'i7ie  fibmtmg  foffce;  on  tke)  right  and  <NiUhfi  left; 
Tfte'Confederoties  litmej^er, jund^ the>l)akeof  Brnnawickand 
6^ef&lHalk^'feUupoaiJ^th)em^v  ImiimdMiteiycwafl  soiiiid^ 
i^eTEVudsian  riceill  T  ''■  Jn  t^i«  mdJAitttde  of  natioASi  dt  iwas  tpffi^ 
(Mfrto  prevent  iii)8]ftfi^teingteljen  incoinpaitifoiei.mthiBililasJF 
fiad^line.  T^G^^^l  was: urged  at  leistto  ^endaMlf^d^  to 
fiit^rbi^t' thefiMieat  of  tbe  Danes-iio  ttheJ^e  of  iAj£ie]i,:Mrlteie 
^y  wduld'tt^  Muge  under  tibeguztsi  of  .tiueis^fihips..'!  He  is 
jetbrtMto  havftrep}ied^^^Giod4Maly-kiiaHi3  wheKstheyKwlligotlf' 
l%e  Ihtke  d' !ftnmswick  wa^eo  indagnant^tfaatjaHezyaistbiXQi^ 
discussion  v/ith  General  Wrangel,  he  refused  to  tate.ftiljF 
ibkher  paii  in  the>:  Gdmpaignv  -tfiisir  wpf  jbi^j  ci609ffiiaiid  in 
^s^^Z-and  returned  home*  T!heDaiie8.hflid:{»oaitiiYely'be« 
[^affeif^d'tt^tetum,  and  c^rryoff  tbe.  b^gagCiihey^iiidikbiAf 
4oxied,qbdtiging  ^lor  houses  to  s^oketOiltbfi/qTa^Qn^.aiii^ 

''^The  'dani^h'  J^ree^l9e£ngveK]Qielled  and.the  Bu«)ii^< fteed^ 
l^iatre^imned  tdbe  datL&?>  'Subely  it  -was  to  .tipieiiriiegotiatiQVM 
iKtW B^tiniafky^   i^o,  Deiimarki waairo cbe <i^Teided^. QeQeml 

Wi^aigisl  efiteted  >  Jtttknd  fey  (ffi^S'^i^^  .BeEUn,..and  ill 

Aftfianeb-of '  ihe  iPrbtest  ;of  the  fichlesw^+Hobteinfias.  *♦  ^ r ;- • 

•  "  Prince  Erederick  of  Sclileswig-Holstein,  the  then  Commands  of 
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At  least  then  the  objeot  must  have  been  to  prest  the  war 
te  a  conolnsion ;  there  were  no  Bamsh  forces  in  Jutland^  the 
Danes,  at  the  utmost,  amoantingto  15,000  men,  were  in  tha 
Ills  of  Alsen,  where  they  were  observed  by  a  topedor  force 
of  the  Confederates,  who  muetet«d  in  all  53,000  men,  whilsf 
tie  main  body  of  General  Wrongel,  who  had  taken  care  to 
carry  with  him  the  Sdileswig^Uolstemers,  were  in  Jutkad. 
Nothing,  therefore,  pxevented  his  occupation  of  the  whole 
Biainhmd,  bat  he  remained  perfectly  inactive. 

Notwithstanding  the  superior  force  under  G^eneral  Halkett^ 
stationed  opposite  the  idand  of  Alsen,  the  Danes  were  allowed 
to  cross  the  strait,  to  establidi  a  t^  du  pant^  to  construct  n 
bridge,  to  seize  on  the  heights  which  commanded  it,  on  tb^ 
to  build  redoubts,  and  plant  heavy  artilleiyl  When  these 
works  had  been  dompleted,  he  commenced  operations/  by 
besieging  them,  he  placed  his  troops  in  a  half  circle  round 
Dnppel;  this  poi|it  bong  in  direct  comnmnicatioii  with  the 
tfte  du  pont  and  the  idand,  could  in  a  single  night  be  occupied 
by  the  Danish  idrce  which  would  then  find  itself  in  the  centra 
of  the  Qermans,  and  be  able  by  a  sortie  to  beat  and  destroy 
IStem  in  detail.  This  was  foreseen  by  the  whole  army  of  the 
besiegers,  except  the  General,  and  it  was  executed  withequd 
facility  and  success  by  the  besieged. 

On  the  28th  of  Alay,  at  the  dawn  of>  day,  the  Daioes  fell 
upon  the  Germans  with  their  entire  force.  Halkett  sent  aides* 
du-camp  to  order  one  division  after  anotheit;  edch  in .  su0« 
ceision  arrived  too  late. 

But  where  was  General  Wrangel  ?  in  the  aoHh  of  Jutl(£nd  P 
No,  he  had  returned  into  Bdileswig ;  and  had  entered  it  /our 

t&e  ^oope  of  the  I)aohies,|>f*(>^0«M'aad  remonstraMs^BiksM  palniti^ 
tlM  frontier  of  Jutland  on  thelstof  May,ld4fi..  O^His  toeamtfe  wMl 
&ot  onljr  fioggeated,  but  ^itnperatiyely  ordeied  by  General  Wsaog^' , 
VpiDDQ  Frederick  represented  that  the  Buohies  oarrie4  on  a  wholl;^ 
'  dtfwHve^  war,  and  not  an  ^  offensM  one.  He  then  wanted  his 
^'orps  to  be.  left  a?  a  reserre  to  the  Confederate  Army  on  thenortitieim 
frontier  of  Schloswig.  "  This  too  was  overmled,  and  this  foiled  step 
ftihushed  one  mor»  argument;  to  provs  the  rdbelHous  intentious  of  tkit 
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day^  hefore  the  ciaiadrophe  of  Buppel ;  tlie  distiSnce  was.  but 
twenty  leagues ;  he  was  marching  to  the  support  of  the 
Germans  but  he  also  a^Tived  too  late. 

The  nrarmurs  of.  an  army  beaten  and  baffled  at  every  ten 
by  an  inferior  forc6  were  not  to  be  restrained,^-rsomething  had 
to  be  undertaken.  An  attack  was  now  made  on  the  Danish 
redoubts,  and  the  Prussian  guard  was  led  to  the '  stbrm,  but 
fortune  did  not  favour  them ;  at  all  events  it  could  no  longer 
be  said  that  the  Prussian  General  had  orders  "  to'  spare  the 
Danes  and  expose  the  Confederates.'* 

Theii  reciprocal  position  having  now  been  rendered  suffi- 
ciently interesting  and  dramatic,  Denmark  and  the  Con- 
fedea^tion  come  to  an  arrangement ;  surely  then  the  af air  of 
the  Dudiies  is  settled.  Noj  it  was  not  for  this  that  M. 
de  Cazes  ha^  been  sent  to  Copenhagen,  M.  Bunsen*s  horn 
winded  in  Londouj  and  the  Prussian  recall  so  often  sounded 
in  Schleswig.  In  this  arrangement  the  Duchies  are  entirely 
forgotten;  England  is,  however, •  at  hand  to  take  up  their 
eause ;  she  strides  into  the  arena  as  Mediatrix. 

Nothing  can  happen  in  Europe,  Asia,  in  the  Naw  World, 
or  on  the  coasts  of  Africa  without  a  London  Protoool-^could 
the  Duchies  escape  ?  ■ 

The  case  was  sufficiently  grave  and  sufficiently  iwgent, 
nor  had  the  English  Government  been  taken  by  surpnse,  yet 
the  matter  to  this  moment  had  been  wholly  ignored ;  whilst 
the  war  had  raged  her  minister  had  been  called  upon  for 
explanations — ^had  admitted  that  England  was  bound  by  the 
bto  Treaties  of  Guarantee,  which  as  we  have  seen  had  been 
dropped  in  1814 ;  it  was  consequently  expected  that. he  ^as 
takingr  ^aisasures  for  oa^y  ing .  thc^t  Guarantee  into  effect ;  when 
^is^ope  had  .proved  delusive,  ihe. explained  his  conduct  by 
saying  that  the  Guarantee,  though  it  did  exist  did  not  apply  to 
the  present  case ;  by  this  ambiguity  both  parties  were  encou- 
raged and  each  believed  it  had  the  support  of  England.  After 
the  oampaign  bad  worked  itself  out,  then  England  inteiT[)oses 
toimediate. .  Erom  that. mediation  the  results  are  that  six 
months  are  afforded  to  the  belligienents  to  recruit  their  strength. 
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Tids  coune  of  Bagla&d  ia  perfectly  pftrallel  to  thot  of  Prussia, 
who  •ecured  victoiiea  to  Denmark  while  she  leut  armies  to 
the  Duchies :  and  as  the  military  failures  of  the  one  ore  ex^ 
jdiiofible  by  no  inexperience  of  the  General,  so  are  the 
diplomatic  mistakes  of  the  other  referable  to  uo  incapacity, 
in  the  minister. 

The  Campaigpa  of  1849  opened  by  the  entrance  of  20,000 
Daiieii  into  Schles wig.  The  Duchies  mustered  a  nearly  equal 
force,  consisting,  however,  in  a  considerable  degree  of  German 
volunteers  and  Prussians;  they  were  commanded  by  a, 
Prussian  General—- Bonin,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Cabinet 
of  Berlin  to  supersede  the  General  of  ibe  Ducliies.  *  There 
toon  arrived  60,000  troops  of  the  Confederation,  of  which 
aearly  the  half  were  Prussians ;  in  fact,  the  Duchies  ftirnished 
to  the  King  of  Prussia  a  Siberia  and  a  Circassia,  where  the 
turbulent  found  occupation  and  the  seditious  repose. 

The  Danes  were  speedily  driven  back,  and,  following 
them,  the  SclUeswig-Holsteiners  entered  Jutland,  and  were 
soon  joined  by  the  Prussians,  under  General  Pritwits,  who 
had  succeeded  General  Wrangel.  He  divided  this  powerful 
Army  into  two  bodies :  the  one,  composed  of  Prussians  and 
Hessians,  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  a  body  of  Danes,  a  third  of  • 
their  number;— ^the  Schleswig-Holsteiners,  to  the  amount  of 
14,000,  were  despatched  to  blockade  Fredericia,  which  was 
opfn  to  t^e  aea,  of  which  the  Danes  had  the  command  1  The 
heights  of  Goulsk,  three  leagues  from  the  fortress,  were, 
crowned  with  redoubts ;  these  were  taken  by  assault,  and 

*  Whilst  Prince  Fi^derick,  Genersl-inoChief  of  the  armj  of  the 
BuohieB,  was  in  Sclilesvig  trying  to  reorganiie  his  troops,  a  deputy;; 
St  tl^e  Diet  at  Kiel  observed,  that "  Fortune  fayoured  the  Duchies  by. 
giving  them  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  distinguished  Prussian 
ofllcer  as  their  general,  whose  appointment  would  avert  such  disasters 
•s  those  which  had  occurred.'*  The  Prince  on  this  sent  in  his  reiig- 
astion,  and  two  days  after  Qwieral  Bonin  arriited^  empowered  by  an; 
order  of  the  Prussiin  Cabinet,  to  accept  the  command  of  the  ano^i 
^the  Duchies. 
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ihffidon  ptlrs<aing'"the'fugitivd£i  might  have  etttired  <ift 
fbtbmm  m^iih^ta,  wheti  again  the  Prussian  lecall  sounded; 
A  blockade  being  perceiv>ed  to  be  of  -Ao  poswble  nse,  it  was 
iiesolved  to  be^ege  the^|)lac^  in  ibnn  t-^the  Annj  sat^doim 
before  it.  No#  f^bdericda  lies  oa  the  aea^  which  was  com- 
manded  by  the  Danish  Navy.  Into  the  place  which  y^u  pro- 
p}^^  to  besiege^  i&e  enemy  can  thi%}t^  at  pleasure  any  amount 
of  men;  aiid'reaK>te  from  it,  if  necessary,  the  garrison  I 
G^afteral'Boniit  was^rfectly  familiar  with  ihte  batoie  of  the 
place,  having  b^ten  stationed  there  for  fotti' weeks  during' the 
jfreceding  yeaf.  There  could  not  have  been  a- point  selected 
more  *  availaMe  for  wasting  the  time  and  exhausting  the 
a^ttgth  of  the  Confederates,  and  affording  to  the  Banes  the 
oppdrtimfty  of  striking  without  risk  a  fatal  blow.  This  is 
what  Imppiened.'   -   ' 

Each  party  has  three  pieces  on  tie  board:  the  Gonfede- 
lates,  the  hedging  fdirt  at  Fred^rioia,  opposed  to  the  Banish 
gaVrlsott,  an  army  opposite  Alsen  aiad  another  at  Jutiand,  the 
two  '  latter  being  opposed  to  two  Banish  bodies :  they  had 
oathiB' three  ^ints  an  overwhelming  nunrericd  majority, 
everywhere  acftirig  on  the  offensive.  The  two  Banish  corps 
in  Jutland  md  Msen  give  their  Several  ^tagomsts  the  i4ip, 
and*  the  whole  Banish' tony  is  conceiltrat'ed  iri'^iVederiiaa. 
Th^'  Confederated  "db  not  laarch  to  >  strojiort  the  besiegfem, 
nor 'is  the  sie^e  taisfedaiid  the'  force  concentrated  :  ii  is  left 
s^tffereiJ  found 'lie  place  in  its  trencSies,  and,  conscquentiy, 
ofeke-^ne^iiiofeitig  it  is'  ctft  to  pieces;  Its  camp  is  -tal^n,  tod 
fifty  guns  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Banes. 
•'Theso'operlrtibai*  w^r«;  not  ebnducted  in  a-ftiddeS/ dhd 
sfe^tmfttfttft-'r  fhe'iteihfofceitlCT^^^  dail^  iseeti'witelifag 

the.  placei.' and, '  afiei*  the  besieged  were  known  far 'to  W- 
numbej:  t]ie  besieg€|rs^  .8,tiJ][  were  the  men  kept'in  the  entrftich- 
in^^a^f/ffit  tie.^e^eased,  The  expj^auatu^n.  offered  w^^.j^^^ 
ii*iWdsi>^0t  adfldaaUd-io  <exia6pei»te->ti^'4en£myr'WiKi«e 4^ 
Itwwvef}  never  e^ftsieid'.^''  T^e'diefccytetent  *iii<i^theilainh':of  to 
troops  couid  not  be  restrained,  and  the  Generhl  *attttilpW^ 
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to  JiMtify'^iBMHAf  mi  W<  allAj  spptohfiattitts^  1)^  explaiosng 
that  hifl  jneasiu^s  were  concerted  with  Geboni.Bdtvv^kB^  adib 
would  be  on.  ihfl  spot  to  Mi|^rt  tbeitk  whea  aeoMsaiyu  .  . 
.  Ko^vifiUiBttaidhignhis  dieadtar*  the  iioceea  of  thb> 
derates  tviere  Mill  greatly  autpcriiM:  to«tfaoa^  .of  the 
Fredorioia  n  in  JuUand :  the  Danes  had*  theoQfore,  .onfymui- 
ained  a  post  of  their  owii»  mui  had  not  a  Bian  in  ScMeawi^ 
The  Confedeoftites  had  either  to  purstie  .tdnir  attack  iags^qit 
Denmark,  or  to  bring  matters  to  an  aooQaouanodatKHU..'  iBuit 
neiUier  cpUrse  is  adopted;  egiia  the  milhttry ■  operations 
eease;  again  wn  nnniatiee  ia  introdiioed'to  piepare  for  thp 
rea\nnptioki  of  hostilities  in  the  foUonring  yenv.  There  is, 
however,  ji  sepazatia  ividdent  of  this  e&mpaign,  which  watt 
not  be  ovteripofced.  •.  -  mj 

The  Qe«ina«^  were  enthusiastic  about.  ships>  and^-esolveA 
to  have  a  nevy,  not  because  they  had  d  ci)iw9t  .andi  ooloanes^ 
hut  pveoiaely  because  they  had  none.  The  £rflit  eveub  iniiiheiir 
maiitime  aimala  0Qeiu:i:ed:  on  tlie  ^h  June,  1^9«  wheitthne 
fiteam  vessels  built  in.England,  with  gunners  itam^t  .on 
board  the  " £)xcellent»"  and  enrryitt^.^S^poiinders^  ififiuflA 
from  the  Wcser  to  atnuse  thpmseltea  with  iihng  at  a  Qtaidc^Ofi 
the  tranqjuil  oceam..  When  about  to  bfigio^'thia  exerpi^«  tjn^ 
perceived  the  smolce  of  at  steamer  CPtning  0ut  cl  /the  Jiitti9» 
and  they  soon  .made  her  x)UJt,  to  b^  a  Dni^e,  and  ga^ve  ^ehlise. 
The  sljeasaer  distanced  them;  but  they  fell  }iWifff^cMiy,(^ 
a  Banish  eorvotte»  voider  Hcljgohtnd,  where  ski3,^ft»9mi\ji9|)dDg 
the  sunshine,  and  drying  b^r  saiU.  The  little  ateatn  squadroiL 
dignified  itself  with  a  broad  ipendant;.  the  <' Coouiaodore *' 
wa^  Mr.  Brommy»^  who,  after  4onie  shots  were  exchanged* 
steeired,  away. ,  Ilie  astonishment  of  the  inhabitants  (^jilalt- 
goland  at  such  d^ap^ration  on  the  part  .of.  the  r*^plfatfia''j|' 

.  '•  Mri,Bronimy  b^gan  by  bewg  o,  cahin-^boy  on  bjoard  a  IJanabwg 
▼QBsel,  aikd  afi^.r.Bevei:{tl  chaiiges  of  fortune  fpund  himself  Uenitojiftiyfe 
of  a  cory^tt?  t^en  fi:Qm ;  the ,  Twkflj  )by ,  Jjprd ,  Ckwihranp  during  4iho 
Oreck  war,  and  afterwards  coz^i4Ad9r  pia  et^^a^ipi  bu|i  b^  Buneyrfiji 
ift  Greece  only 'after  the  .close  of  the  struggle.-^  ■     •    ..(ly  ^ 

f  Lorc(  P{d]pa<3rston  wr9te  tq  thiD  ^^nat^i js^  iBrpi^en  itQ  .c^nnov^d,]^ 
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-inajf  be  easflykintagmed;  ihsi.  Qovtrhof^  ihimsdlf  .a  sailon 
iiad  just  exclauned*  ^  Po^r  coy vette^  iive  minutes  more  and 
she  nmst  atrikel"  The  *'  Commodore "  obtained  the  deco- 
•ntioii  of  Commander  of  the  Order  of  Merit  of  Oldeuburg, 
of  the  Gruelph  torn  Hanoveri  and  eome  oth^^.  This  is  the 
beginning,  progiies8»  and  termination  of  the  history  of  a  6er- 
inan  fleet,  unless  the  following  fact  is  to  be  added  as  an 
appendix :  Brommy  wbs  cheated  Admiral,  and  thereupon  the 
German  empiFe'expirod; 

'.  We  have  seen  that  Mr«  Bunsen,  in^his  Memoir,  had  pro* 
posed  cutting  Schleswig  in  two,  we  have  also  seen  of  what 
importance  was  this  step  for  the  workers  of  cwifusiou.  This 
iatbe  result  5f  the  Campaign  of  1849>  by  which  the  Danish 
troops  were  driven  out  of  both  Duchies,  and  it  is  effected 
by  an  ArmUtiee!  A  line  is  drawn  from  Tondem  to  FJens- 
buig,  to  be  occupied  on  either  side  by  neutrals,  the  parties 
having  to  evacuate  entirely.  These  neutrals  are  to  be  Swedes 
«nd  Norwegians  on  the  North,  Prussians  and  Oldenburgers 
.  on  ihe  Sgiuth;  and.  while  England  and  Prussia  are  occupied 
in  these  inconceivable  monstrosities,  the  Muscovites  are 
pouring  down  the  Carpathians,  and  the  Czar  is  allowed 
Quietly  to  appropriate,  by  propping  up,  the  tnsv^  of  the 
Caesars,  which  he  had  first  cast  into  the  mire.* 

But,  in  all  this,  What  part  does  Denmark  play  ?  Does 
she  not  expose  and  denounce  to  Europe  this  scandalous 
Tiotation  of  all  form  and  of  all  law  P  She  had  been  made 
•afe;  and  besides,  what  did  she  know  of  law.f 

A  Triumvirate  is  now  appointed  for  the  government  of  the 
Duchies,  and  again  the  Duchies  are  altogether  excluded  from 
-the  arrangement  of  a  matter  in  which  they  are  the  principals. 
Denminrk  is  to  name  one  Functionary,  Prussia  another,  and 

three  pirate  steamers  under  an  imaginary  flag  had  issued  from  the 
Weser  to  attack  a  Danish  ship  in  the  neutral  waters  of  Helgoland. 

•  **  Pas  une  couronne  ne  tombe  dans  \h  boue,  qti*un  de'tneik  cousins 
tfe  Cobourg  ne  laf  ramiMBe."-2-Nie(tfA.S.  ' '•- 

t  A  Danish  class-book  defines  "Declafstionof  war**— "aformalitr 
fimtidriy  considered  nccessasy  but  now  gea^ratt^  omitted.** 


f  ' 
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Mrthitdiflf  to  b««pi»o(Ated  by  SitfimuUi  As^ilie  thkd  m«rt 
&  reiHbf  be  IM  ttmplf  e,  llie  GtmlbireAce  appended  a  eonidititti 
to  Ms  nondhatidii,  that  of  triir  being  aeoeptable  to  both  par* 
tfjes.  Tbe  person  whom  the  English  Minister  did  appotnt 
did'not  ftilfil  thefte  conditions ;  ho  waa  accepted  by  naithnr^* 
and  waa  protested  against  by  both. '"'We  must  glance  at  his. 
Jnetkhis  career. 

Colonel  Hedges  distiaguiibed  htmseU',  '(if  the  expreasioa 
^7  be  so  appliod,)  amongst  the  meroenaijea  amtito  Spain  to 
ptitdonte  ^  Basques;  he  was'then sdeeted foraain^ortant 
atid  dieliei&tife  post  whieh  had  just  been  oeated-^^hatof  Bri- 
tish Gotisul  in  Serbia,  (1887.)  At.  this  time  the  ''entente 
Mrdiale  '*  reigned  between  England  and  Vsance,  there  had 
been  then  iio  Syrian  war,  no  Pritehfla^  affair,  and  no  SpAuish 
Marriages'.  Serbia WHaa of  all  points: in  Enr^e  that  Irbare 
the  o^ppositionf  most  displayed;  itself  of  Eaasiin  schemes  and 
fitfgKsh  intereats,  and  with  a  view  to  this  Tecfi  antagonism. 
^  post  Ihd  beenci^ated.'  Yet  the  veibaLinstmctions  whiob 
^iilon^lfodgefif  received,  ambiguoUs.  indeed  m  form,  >hut 
^tfii'stakeilble  in  effeet,'  were  to  act  with  Bnssia  and  not  to 
^  with  France  1  The  precise  terms  addressed  to  him  were  r 
**Y(m  deeeite  yourself  if  you  expect  to  reeei^  a  realsvip-* 
tH)tt  fronl  Fi^neei  and  you  wiili  see  that  it'  is  not.Bnssia 
that  England  will  have  occasion  to  distrustJ"  It  is  juiedles^ 
t6  say  how  Cblotier  Hodges  acted  under  the  impvession  of 
th^se  prophetic  words,  what  troublea  he>  raised  in  Serbia, 
what  embarrassments  he  oce^ibned  to  Sir  Stratford  Canning, 
liot  equ^ly  confided  kk  by  their  common  dbiief;  eowett  did 
be  do  hH  pal^bti's  work  thai  when  the  country  cast  out  the 
creature  of  Kttsfeia,  their  th^n  Pritteo,  it  cast  outf  also  tho 
Oonsul  Of  Brt^landi  Mr.  IMsraeli  on  •tfa&^ih  March,  1842, 
Baid:  '^When  he  arrived  he  found  his  consular  duties 
slight  5  but  events  were  stirring  of  the  greatest  importance, 
«tDd  he  th^bw  himself  into  the  heat  of  every  political  infrigue, 
so  that  in  the-  course  of  eighteen  mouths  he  had  produced 
*^<^'fk''6ompK(^ation  of  oircumstAncea  as  would  take  two 
imbassadord  extnterdinary  to  resolve.    The  N(Aie  Viscount 
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diflboaobaieoattfluiKlk  aQS«^<S7;ttul9(frf)9a€K»  ^^9ioi^loll94a9f!f>!HI 
draTBOoiit^tiid  I^oe.beMd  s«KPI9i;t04{to9>i^  l^i^^ 
koose.  o£'GobB6l.Hodg<es  iW^M^l^lilitKfaid:  h&  fli^i^Oj^ieB^^'^ 
His'seal  was  80<»i  3S$;^siX.disiA.\if  a.))et(^.;  po^,  4^  Q^ilBulati^ 
Qemerel  ^  iBgypt  ;^  when  in  ^pU7^  of  time  a.'icopleiaqqe 
agaiabeeaideiiaqwite».he.wasrt]»li9&  >  .-. 

When  the  English  minister  proposed  ColoneL  podges  Afk 
tlie^itiid  Tritmrrir  forr  S^h]i9awigj,.£tfi$$iai.%i.qoii^G^n0P 
to  tbeifmblio  leeMngB  exisfcmg  in  the  £)ivcki^(,in  iK^peictijjq 
that  fiipciiD&aiy,  protoited :  against  the  noniiiM^QTVfoi'^^ 
protest  was  &m1  aeeordiBg  to.  the  teims-^t^  ^^imtl^il^Ai 
mid-i  consequentlj,.  in.:  any  ordinal;  ttftawc^ni-dBolc^ 
BJodges  wa»  ymfaeto  excluded.  ..JBot  thi^  t^hmstfc^foi}, {f« 
eYindbdrin  eveiy  9tep>  was  not  afi  ordinary  .09e.  oTlkf^  ^a^mlf 
mtttister  protcelcd  agaiasiium  ahorfftnd  .Gotonejl  Sa^^ 
(who  conldMioi  be: accepted  if  dsiagpsealidQr to. o&^iof  tbe^ 
parties},  is  ftooepted  becanse  disagse^ble .  tQ .  hiotik.  ^^lih 
these,  cbciimeats^  Lord  FalmerBton  ,oonU:)preMltii4  f*|(iiD8i$|f  ^ 
hiaicQllBagues  and  say,  ^'Here/I x^aii  offieor-iy^ttL tb^,!)^  .asw 
demsBiof  mj  impartiatity.  Jn  tbi»  l^and:!  JiplditblfiP^^ 
el  iFrassia,  in  tys/ that  of  Denmark:  da  toithe^tiQlrw^f-^ 
CoBvenfcion,  we  wJio  have  settled  <rh^b^e8^r^,ib^  p^w» 
to  alter  them.".  His  eidleagae^  with:  ^•0(»m^3y.cb?c^l9C| 
bafaltnai^bow  tohiadocision^  .:•;  .  n  i.t-n.^:   ;•  •rj:t 

.  At  lengtih:the:Antustice  reached  ite  Ij^^njiaiid/th^  Cam-* 
peignTeeommQnced.ite  eomsie ;  b#  how. .^if )»f^t >«to  xioiir 
the  wcumstanoesc^.  :Fvnssia  has  withdmwa  feon^  tHf^.cpntcB^ 
-*-Pni8sia,Ha  Ast^'rate  -PawerH-JRrnsBi^  by  whose  epc^urage^ 
meni  it  hud  been  oonunei^eedr-by;  wjbipse  txoops  i,t  h^  ip^ea 
sustained — ^by  whose  Generals.it  had  be^n  directf4-  \Ji^, 
(fOtiA  P^rassia .  abandoA  becJ^d^-rtillyf:  J^w.  ^uld  ,tiiiQ 
Piich&es  pisiBevere;  itdthoui'  fteit.  .p&l^^rf^l  pc^itActer  2  ;,;][{ 
theyidid,  ii  is,  wonderful 5  b^t  jit- ia vii|apo^sible};;ttiat  ^  tbfy 
shxndd.not  be  troubled  \rUk  nuagwi^g^,;^  ^t  <>j(r^iiflieh](^ed 
with&ar.  i  This  is-^'what;  it  w^foH  bp  xea^pnabi^  to  §i^ct« 
but:  ihg .  facts  thjrovgho«it  thfti^  wh^Ie  busiij^SB  desfy,  /^^^^ta^liwu 
'Sifi  XtiM^hiie^.  were  J:eJQie0d  dt  ilm  xmi\f.:miri(m^i4mi 


AendMlf es-  ovt.  d^pnvtd  «f.  «trpngjHb,  but  relie^td  from  a|i 
^fuseifeioni  and  ^xpeeted  aow  to  be  allowed  to  fight,  it,  oiit 
'mth  their  antagonist.  Diplomacy,  how^yer,  .with  generous 
pfoiddsDibe,  fodled  to  holdiiigtbe  balance  even,  and  >  the 
Si^edea  and  Norvr^gianf  were  aW  embarked  and  sent  homeu 

Senmark,  with,  great  efforts*  had  been  able  to  assemble 
40)900  men  witli  ninety-isiXfguQs;  her  puuritime  strength 
3Beed  not  be  repkoned,.  being*  pf  little  or  no  avail.  With  this 
foree  she  oo^d  not  expeiQt  to  conquer  the  Dnehips,  and  fb» 
kad  the  ceilainty  before,  her  eyes  that  their  defeat  and  her 
triiwph  would  reawaken  entiiuaiasm  and  ^^eration  in. 
Crermvij*  end  e|:pite  ?|)pther  tide  jof  Invasion.  How  was  it^ 
ihep,ih»t  no  ^  thought  arqae,  oC  on  accommodation  P  Ne^r 
ia^ntiveB  a||dstimutai9t3.1ia4i  however,  been  found  requidite 
at  Cop^agen*  :  Prince  sent  a  distinguished  gex^raV  the 
oelebnfted  PhiljheUei^st  Fabyierj  to  diioonri^e  of  cao^^ns 
imd  suggest  plsAs  ,^  opjsratioai,  and  Bussia  .herself  had  com^ 
jtoli^rd  eit.lai^lt^:Smile.Qn,:tbB, undertaking. ,  Sbe.aUowed 
iiopea-.  of  a  aubpidy  to  be  ei^tert(^|Bed>  sent  a  scjaadron  ,to  hoyer 
on  the  epasts,  and,  together  with  the  .u§^  pf  steamers  for  the 
t|»ii^<irt  of  tiQops,  lent  to  the  enterprise  that  gre^t  modem 
kiveiiionr-r" moral ifuppprt.."  .  ,  .♦  :  .  , 
•  .TJia-irQne?wal<Qf  host^it^ea  took  pkoe,  indeed,  .by  ihe  ad;  of 
^e  !Oln^hfee»  vbo  cros^d  t-hie  Ji]lyder,T-T-tbat  is  to  ^ay,  who 
entered  their  own  territory.  IJhcir  .p^gect .  w^ia  to  anticipate 
^  I}a^e«  ijikf^ourii^g  that  f  important  ^n^  of  ,d£)fenQ|3,  ;i;ir^ch 
«oew  tjifz-i^thfl^usatlsted,  ,,••, ,    ,i,     ;  .,  ,,•;.  .;,. 

S^W^Tfig,  .t*p.  W.  to  ^hich.  this.:Co;ip,teft  ,vr^  Wwn^- 
jlQri^d>:>is.OBe  huaic(red  »ilea.  in  le^gtht  {a^tduot.  j&tty,  ixfL 
bneadiJlit  but  jn  faqVth'e. arena, was  furth^ed  nanpwed..to,  Ita 
iflSkvAhiim^s^sim^^  p  the  mai;nt(^nan9e  of  tbp^ 

iM)sotf{  positip«ke,;frbipb4:om,the  remotest  tifBes  badb^n  t]^ 
>ftWBier«ofn4her;WQPthpiBn,Ag|iinetthe..G^rmap^^  ...  ,  .;  ;j 
r  .fWhe  fpreee..ew^lp^d  we?ff,  in,  proportion;  to  the  n^esans  (ff 
iQle^<p«etieal  enoiwpun*-,  Jf.jEngi^nd^  i;i;i  a  o^vil  j5^a»  ,raade  a 
i^U9V/,eS9]:^,':}ier  If^mk^  iu^  tjie^.fietd  wpu^d  ./ai];ip)ant  lo.  fk 
'hWQA^ jne»»;.  Pwuirk, ^ I haye^said, mus^er^flO,! 
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inth  ninety-six  gnns :  ihe  Duchies  moved  BXstQsi  the  Syder 
80,000  men  with  eighty  guns,  chiefly  of  Uffge  calibre,  kamg 
four  battalions  -of  resein^e. 

A  causeway  and  military  road  leads  from  FleBsbarg, 
"(where  the  Danish  troops,  entering  from  Jutland,*  or  arriving 
l)y  sea,  would  effect  their  junction,)  southward  through  the 
centre  of  the  province  t6  the  town  of  Schleswig.  On  both 
^des  the  country  id  difficult  from  broken  ground  tod  defensible 
positions,  but  principally  because  interspersed  with  bogs  and 
marshes :  some  five  or  six  miles  in  advance  of  Schleswig,  a 
natural  line  of  defence  composed  of  lakes,  marshes,  steep 
hooks  of  rivers,  and  forests  extend  across  from  east  to  west 
The  causeway  passing  by  the  village  of  Isted  is  inclosed  in  a 
gorge,  the  heights  on  the  left  being  backed  by  the  long  lake 
t)f*  "Lang  Sd,"  and  on  the  right  by  almost  continuous 
inarshes.  The  heights  on  both  sides  were  crowned  by  bat- 
teries of  which  the  crossing  fire  enfiladed  the  passage,  and 
these  were  streiigthened  by  fieldworks  and  redoubts.  Here 
was  stationed  the  mass  of  the  forces  of  the  3D»nchie8  and  of 
their  artillery.  Had  the  Danes  been  repulsed  in  an  attack 
iipon  this  position,  they  must  have  abandoned  their  offen- 
sive attitude,  and  the  war  would  have  terminated  by 
their  inability'  to  effect  anything,  for  the  Duchies,  relieved 
from  the  ftussians,  woidd  "not  have  entered  Jiltland,  but  have 
^tood  merely  on  the  defensive. 

*  On  the  24fth  Juiyi  1850,  the  Danish  army  aippeaa^  before 
Isted^  and  drove  in  the  outposts.  On  the  28€h,  at  two 
"tfclock,  theyinade  an  attack  ait  evety  point,  sending  out 
detachments  tighf  and  left,  to  attempt  the  passages -Wyond 
the  marshes  and  beyond  the  lake.  They  ^ere,  however, 
feptdsed  on  all  points,  and  at  Stolk  lost  kfva  guns  and  their 
1)est  General,  ShleppegreH,  who  had  kd  the  sortie  at  Erede« 
ricia,  beaten  Wi^angel  at  Duppelf  and  commanded  on  every 
occasion  on  which  the  Danes  had  been  sucoee^sful.  After 
'such  a  check  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  thAt  the  attack  conlA 
1)e  renewed  with  discouraged  tixiops,  and  without  any-  neoes* 
'iity;  but  at  nine  o'dock, — ^that  is  to  say,  after  sev^nchouit* 


igk|BD8<t^tiiiy.«  W9»  on  Mpny  iR>i»t  bnmglit  agAin  to  Itie 
dttigeiaad  agm  Hipais^.  The  t^oopi  of  the  Duoliies  wore 
inlBrior  in  numbers  by  10»000  men,  aodtboir  sole  bitsineMr 
WM  to,. defend  their  strong  position;  they  had-  been  under 
anas  lor  iwenty^oor  boure»  ond^ad  liad  to  Sustain  oiie  asenult 
dmiog  the  nigbt,  said  one  in  the  morning,  and  tbougb  eieited 
hy  8UOCBS8,  were  exbauatod  and  disordeied,— ^reasons  for 
delsyy  oven  bad  an  advance  movomflfnt  beea  on- other  grounde 
in4ienitive.  Tkey  were  led  out  into  tbe  plain  to  .jmrwe  their 
adttmUtge.  When  well  advanced,  a  fresh  body  of  10»000 
Danes  liallg  upon  tbenii  drives  them  beck,  and  enters  tbe 
cutrsnobBienta  with  the  fugitives. 

As  no  Geneml  with  the  oommonest  qualifications  could' 
have  been  guilty  of  so  gross  an  imprudence,  it  might  be 
infened  that  Prussia  having  now  made  peace  with  Denmark, 
had  withdrawn  her  ofiicers  of  experienee,  and  left  the' 
Siddeswig-Holsteiners  to  the  conduct  of  some  provincial 
Hannibal ;  but  Prussia  was  not  so  unraiudfnl  of  her  friends, 
and  if  prudent  had  n^  ceased  to  be  considerate.  She  had 
not  left  them  in  so  hopeless  a  predicament,  and  the  catastrophe 
was,  tharefore,  not  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  inconsiderate 
patriotism  and  inexperienced  valour. 

General  WiUisen  won  his  spurs  at  the  Battle-  of  Leipsig ; 
during  the  peace  he  devoted  himself  to  tactics,  was  professor 
oC  the  military  art,  and  published  several  works,  which  have 
beeoine  class-books  in  Qermnny:  but  this  branch  did  not 
suffice  to  absorb  his  talents.  In  the  convulsions  of  1048, 
the  King  of  Prussia  was  in  want  of  a  "  Pacificator "  for 
Posen,  and  upon  him  fell  the  Eoyal  choice.  It  may  be  recol« 
leoted,  though  in  these  days  memory  is  shorti  that  in  the  first 
outbreak  of  revolutionaiy  lenihu^iasm,  the  Qerman  people 
took  it.  into  its  head  to  war  with  the  Csar,  and  seriously  pro- 
posed  to  drive  Bussia  into  the  deserts  of  Asia  and  the  snows 
of  the  Pole. 

Hevoluiion  in  the  south  fSod  west  presented  only  a  local 
ooloiiCi  but  to  the  noithNandeaat^  although  it  failed  not  to 
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astiflulate  tbe  watdtvrdrds  of  Creedom  tbevB'isvvs  aasocwtod 
thearewith  the  idea  of  ind^ndence.  They  saw  Biusia  ater 
and  inmunent,  beetling  like  an  iceberg  oTer  their  heads»  and 
menacing  at  evieiy  hour  an  avdandbe^  They  well  knew  that 
no  form  of  internal  goyeimnent  conkL  resist  her  invaskm^fic 
subsist  if  hostfle  to  her  views*  so  ^i  the  Berohskiad  in 
Prussia  was  just  as  much  dif^Bcted  against  the  Emperor  at 
St.  Fetersburgh,  a^agadnat  the  Sing  in  B«aiin.  It  tnmad 
consequently  ,to  the  Poles  as  its  natural  aUies^  and  whilst 
^lUiiig  out  for  "Free  Press,"  "Free  Meetings,"  "  Na^ooal 
Guard/'  and  *'  Bepresentative  Chamber,"  it  called  out  also 
for  "  Eestoration  of  Poland :"  ii  adapted  as  its  philosophical 
conclusion  that  its  triumph  was  but  tempoiaiy  and  incom- 
pleiie  till  it  had  succeeded  in  disabling  the  Autocrat  from 
interfering  in  the  £orms  pf  government  of  other  oennitoes. 
This  it  is  which  explains  the  momentary  enthuansm  thrnngh* 
out  Gennany  in  the  cause  of  Poland,  and  ike  expectation  of 
seeing  the  outburst  of  revolution  pour  itself  &om  tbat 
country  over  the  north.  This  direction  of  the  piibHemind 
would  have  united,  had  they  not  been  so  before,  the 
domestic  and  dynastic  interests  of  Uie  Kings  with  the  poMr- 
tical  ends  of  the  Russian  Cabinet.  That  of  Prussia  saw  no 
safety  save  in  those  very  auxiliaries  whidi  tbe  people  of 
Prussia  looked  upon  as  their  deadliest  iocs.  Bat  that  ind 
could  not  be  obtained  directly ;  the  means  of  safety  iay^  in 
estal^lishing  a  schism  between  the  Poles  and  the  Germans. 
Son^  estimate  may  thus-  be  formed  of  the  qualities  required 
for  a  ''Pacificator"  of  P(&h  Posoi:  aman  waa  requisite 
who  knew  how  to  combine  heart  with  head. 

Willisen  piayedhis  part  to  admiration:  he  succeeded  ia 
presenting  the  King  as  the  patron  of  the  anti^Bussiait  en- 
thusiasm, and  then  returned  to  Berlin,'  f^aianHy  to  ooonter* 
act  some  secret  machinations  by  which  his  royal  master  had 
been  overreached  :  he  left  his  apartment  after  a  •  long  ooti- 
feftence,  at  two  o'clock  in  thoaaonung,  when  the  king  addiess- 
ii^  his  court,  wldieLaiiaiiad,  aaidy  MQeRtleile&)  yoa 
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mriritliRtiisfaii  wdl»  yoa  shall  lufre it ; *^  md to  HAjitB 
ieoet  order  mm  datpstolied  for  disanmng  the  Poles.  Hie 
shock  of  oontradietoij  propositions,  passion  and  mysteiy, 
«usperatiims  and  imocartAintj,  effaeed  all  anterior  ImpiesakNu; 
tbe  public  was  at  sea  and  so  the  Anti-Russian  projects'  fell,  tbe 
nroiutsonary  spirit  evaporated,  and  the  rojal  diplomacy 
trionipked  at  Beriin  and  in  Posen,  as  at  Duppel,  and  at 
Piedericia.  Willisen  was,  it  is  tme,  aecosed  of  treadieiy  by 
one  party,  he  was  therefore  admired  for  patriotism  by  the 
the  other :  he  himself  published  a  Tohiminoas  defence,  which' 
eveiybody  devoured,  but  which  no  one  could  digest  It 
was,  however,  said  to  be  much  to  the  taste  of  his  master  and 
the  Empttpor. 

Willisen  now  took  the  road  to  Italy,  and  dirsoted  his  steps 
to  Piedm<mt.  His  liberal  sympathies  and  Polish  antecedents 
opened  to  him  every  door  and  eveiy  heart :  he  was  con- 
ducted from  position  to  •  position,  from  army  to  army. 
Plusing  from  the  military  to  the  diplomatic  branch.  Ministers 
imderwent  his  examination ;  public  offices  opened  themselves 
to  his  inspection.  His  review  completed,  he  posted  to 
Peschiera,  and  soon  after  returned  with  Hadetzski,  to  visit  his 
Sardinian  friends  :  he  so  interested  the  Field-Marshal  by  Ids 
conversation,  that  even  with  the  pre-occupat^ons  of  the  fidd^f 
Novara,  he  did  not  allow  him  for  a  moment  to  quit  his  side.* 

This  adventure  completed,  Willisen  again  turned  his  hf6e 

*  AliMdj  has  the  defeat  at  Korava  been  sttnbnted  to  mm  aet  of 

tre&son,  but  the  treaaou  was  much  deeper  than  th^t  of  one  QeneEal 
of  Division.  The  Austrian  aud  Ficdmontese  govemwents  were  both 
betrayed,  tlie  one  to  the  other.  The  independence  of  Lombardy, 
wlnd^  Austria  offered  through  Sngland  on  the  22d  of  May,  was 
fflohed  away  by  tKe  same  process  j  and  the  Tictory,  veeured  by  tna- 
na^nHnito  tfas  Aostiian.  atoms  in  this  louth,  was  the. signal  for  the 
blow  struck  at  Hungary,  whese  all  was  ahready  prepared  to  sacrifice 
So  Himgiuy  the  Auitrian  smiM!;  and  then  Hungary  to  lltusMa.  Thd 
warlike  operations  of  these  years  were  all  made  safe' like  thoM  we 
liive  been  ezsmining.  IRie  Spanish  marriages;  tlte  ConfLkce^hn  of 
€h»Qow,  •She' Swiss  inedifl(tioB,  ttie  distoAiOiees  cf  Ttaly  and  Bicily, 
the  I*rench|  with  its  concomitant  revolutioBS,  «re  all  faets  wfdch  are 
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hm%.  Ikv  k  wZl  he  teadBf  coDcexfvd  tMt  tkoa^  it 
kted  (Jcattai  Bo«aw»  no  ki«grr  ■  ifwigf  the  tnwy 
«rtheDiieycs,tlK  «« Padfica&»  c£  tfe  Xocfli"  IbH  wiyig 

Afi<r  loMB^  a  ftnsog  poskion  bj  an  andbaaeade.  «Bi  »ai- 
iciai;^  aboal  4,000  mea,  eoodaaii^  to  afiplf  Ike  JBainas  rf 
itiatcijgr  trtikk  lie  had  bcca  so  kiag  CBgtged  ia  tearhwig,  he 
Ml  bir  msdhematikal  g;iaTitatkmoii  the  south,  aenr  stoppiig 
aata'he  bad  pbeed  behind  him  the  Ibrtieas  of  ScDd^Miif- 
iCiracnartlng  or  abandoaing  the  whde  of  Schlesvig,  he  wilh- 
6rew  behind  the  Ejder,  which  the  oeutialitj  of  Holsiem 
Ibtbade  the  Danes  to  cioss.    His  annj,  thcogh  defieated, 
had  leonTcd  reinfinroeoients,  whidi  laised  it  £tf  abo¥e  its 
eomplaaent  when  it  took  the  fidd,  whilst  that  of  the  Danes, 
whidihadsti^KBred  nearly  as  sererdy  as  its  antagmust^  leoeived 
00  idnibroement  whaterer.     It  was  in  a  hostile  country, 
and  had  to  strengthen  and  to  fortify  its  Taiious  poaitioiis.   In 
extending  its  operations,  it  was  liable  to  be  at  any  point 
attacked  by  the  whole  force  of  the  Duchies  from  behind  the 
Eyder,  which  is  a  river  or  canal  cut  from  sea  to  sea,  and 
across  which  it  did  not  dare  to  venture,  nay,  not  eyen  to 
fire.    General  WiUisen  was  a  great  admiier  df  the  Napoleon 

linked  togathery  and  the  prooess  laid  \mte  in  tegued  to  any  may  Iv 
aeiiimed  to  exist  in  veipect  to  sU. 

I  hare  been  infomied  thst  I  have  mistaken  General  WilliseBLftr 
hU  brother.    If  ao,  the  £ing  of  Prussia  is  ludcy  in  haring 
WUliMDfl  inf  tead  of  one. 
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combination  of  concentration,  the  art  of  which  consisted  in 
inducing  the  enemy  to  radiate  his  forces.  Here  the  enemy 
had  laid  out  for  him  the  positions.  He  could  attack  them 
•  at  any  point  with  his  whole  force,  and  annihilate  them  sepa^ 
rately;  and  he  selects  their  two  exposed  positions  to  the 
extreme  right  and  left ;  marching  under  cover  of  the  Eyder, 
he  attacks  at  both  and  is  repulsed.  Thus  ends  the  campaign; 
WQIisen*  returns  home ;  ond  for  the  Duchies,  of  course,  we 
will  hare  an  armistice. 

This  time  the 'armistice  is  replaced  by  20,000  Austrians, 
Wliy  Austrians  ?  Have  we  not  had  neutrals  and  belligerents 
enough  ?  If  not,  why  not  EussianJi  ?  Austria  had  just  re- 
quired the  aid  of  Eussion  troops  in  her  own  territory.  They 
eould  have  reached  Kiel,  their  ancient  possession,  in  twenty* 
four  hours,  without  traversing  or  disturbing  Germany.  Let 
any  one  consider  what  before  the  event  he  would  have  said,  if 
he  had  been  told,  that  because  of  some  petty  troubles  in  an 
unknown  province  on  the  Baltic  he  had  been  told  that  troops 
should  have  been  called  in  from  Drontheim  on  the  North,  and 
from  Petervardein  on  the  South  ?  What  again,  if  such  a  con- 
tingency being  admitted  as  possible,  it  were  then  asserted  that 
the  troops  of  Bussia  should  alone  be  wanting  P 

Clearly  the  matter  is  now  about  to  be  concluded ;  Austria 
owes  Hungary  to  the  Czar :  her  occupation  will  not  cease 
till  a  diplomatic  act,  bearing  no  longer  on  the  disputes 
of  the  parties  but  on  the  mccessian  qf  the  'Oroion,  shall  have 
decided  that  matter  according  to  Kussia*s  views, — ^to  the 
suppression  of  all  the  rights  for  which  the  antagonists  have 
been  contending,  and  withdrawing  from  the  Danish  people  all 

faculty  of  disposing  of  themselves.  , 

I 

* 

*  I  have  received  various  denials  of  the  accuracy  of  the  state* 
vients  here  made,  with  regard  to  this  battle :  these  I  have  carefully 
weigjhed,  but .  cannot  admit.  A  pamphlet  has  been  also  sent  me 
in  which  I  have  been  assured  I  should  find  the  proof  of  the  reverse. 
I  have  added  some  extracts  from  it  at  Um  end  of  this  Chapter,  thaft 
the  fsader  may  judge. 
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NOTE. 

.  BATTLE  OF  IffTSD. 

■JMraetedfrom  a  l^qn^JM  I9  Tftmmttriek,  Ch0iM»  id  Ae  JkfMm 

Jrmff* 

"Le  moment  decisif  de  la  bataille  ^tait  airiv^.  Deptiis 
quelqnes  kistants  on  s^aperoevait  qa^ik  y  passait  dans  le 
centre  deWilliflen  qnelqne  cbose  d'extracNrdinaue.  Dea  din- 
sions  entieres  ayaient  epnise  lenrs  prpvi^jiana  de  poudie;:OQ 
Ae  plaignait  ^oa  le  General  en  Chef,  ne  donjiait  paa  d'oidre  ; 
de  temps  en  temps  des  soldats  de  diSerents  balaillons  ae 
trainoient  peniblemciiit  jusqu*  auprcs  des  notres  harasses  de 
fatigue  et  incapalDles  de  continuer  le  combat.  Bs  ae  cx)il- 
cliaient  par  terre  ne  songeant  plus  qu'a  se  reposer  et  a  se 
rafndcliir.  En  vain  les  officiers'  les  exliortaiait  a  marcker. 
Nous  n'avons  pas  d'ordre  a  reeevoir  de  vous,  r^ondaient  ila. 
Beaucoup  d'autres  personnes  des  en7iron3.se  joignaient  anx 

.  ofRciers  pour  piquer  leur  amour  propre^  en  les  engageant  a 
aller  aux  secom's  de  leurs  freres  d'armes.  Oui,  disaient  ils ; 
quand  nous  aurons  mange.  Tout  semblait  devenir  de  plus 
en  plus  contraipe  a  I'armee  ennemie.  Enfin  Willisen  apprit 
que  le  Colonel  Scbepelem  ^tait  k  Sehnby  et  mena^t  sa  ligne 
de  retraite.  . , 

"  Le  Colonel  Schi^eLem  selon  k  plan  d^  la  batailk  se 
tr«uTait  vers  onze.  heiures  et  demi  a.  Schuby  sur  les  derrieres 
de  Tennemie.  On  a  vu  rarement  un  mouvement  circulaire 
reussir  si  completement." — ^p.  32. 

"  La  confiance  qu'on  avait  dans  les  talents  militair^s  de 

'  Willisen  etait  encore  si  grande  dans  les  ratigs  de  T^rmee,  que 
Faile  droite  de  I'enneiM  qui  avait  soui&rt  de  moias^  pi^eimi 
la  retraite powr  uu  Btfutaghne.'* 

.  "  Lea  Holsteinois  qui  d'ailleuxs  se  battaient  bravement 
eux-memes,  disaient  avec  raison^  '  Les  Danois  ne  se  battent 
pas,  ils  ne  font  qu'avancef.* 

"  Willi3en  chercba  a  sfiuver  sa  reputation  du  grand  Capi- 

.  taine  en  disant  que  la  bataille  n'etait  pas  finie. '   On  ne  m'a 

pas  fait  abandonner  ma  position  par  des  manoeuvres,  disait  iF; 
c'est  et  nous  ecras^nt  qu'on  nous  a  fait  quitter  le  champ  dc 

;bataille.**— p.  39. 

"  Apresla  bataille  d'Isted  il  (Willisen)  comprit  qu'il  avaft 

mal  juge  les  Danois.     Son  entourage  I'avait  forc^  malgres  sei 

'   principes  strategiques  de  perdre  les  avantages  d*une  position 
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i&esmre  poor  prendre  I'ofrensive  an  risque  de  s'exposer 
i^  mille  dangers.  Et  maintenant  il  ^tait  poussd  molgrd  lui  vers 
HisBund  et  Fr^^rickstadt ;  son  honneor  ^tait  engages  il  ne 
pouTait  plus  s'arrdter. 

•  **  Le  U^n^ral  Wrangel  se  trouvait  ceux  aux  lorsque  la  nou- 
yelle  de  la  victoire  lui  arriva.  H  ^tait  en  compagnie  d'une 
noble  famille  Danoise,  avec  laquelle  il  ^tait  trcs  lie.  II  fit 
bonne  contenance,  fclicita  lea  Donois  et  parla  de  Willisen 
eomme  eTun  komme  ^  ^ni  Von  fiejfouvait  sejwfj 


n* 


Xka  8iibj<niied  extxaet  from  the  pnblie  news,  as  printed  in 
Londott  on  the  d&th  of  May,  will  fiilly  justify  the  quaMca^ 
tioBS  as  taoiician  of  this  Plniasian  Gtenara) :  otber  men  win 
lionouxa  by  gaining  baUles,  they  by  losing  them. 

•*  Berlin,  May  32. 

**  The  Bussian  Imperial  Chancellor,  Count  Nessdrode,  sat 
opposite  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  between  tho 
President  of  the  Cabinet,  M.  von  Manteuffel,  General  wm 
Wrmtge^t  whose  next  neighbonr  was  Count  Oiioif,  the  Bussian 
IGmiaUr  of  Faiiee,  Di^ng  dinner,  the  King  himself  called 
on  the  guests  to  fill  their  glasses  to  the  brim  (bia  zmn  Rcmd€\ 
and  gave  the  following  toast : — 

*' '  In  my  own  name,  and  that  of  my  army,  and  in  the  name 
of  all  true  Prussian  hearts,  I  give  the  health  of  His  Imperial 
Majesty  of  Bussia !  God  preserve  him  to  that  portion  of  the 
werM  which  God  has  given  him  for  an  inheritance,  and  to 
I3us  age,  to  which  he  is  iX9isPBNaABLs/ 

'*The  Emperor  replied,  'J>aw  etmaerwe  voire  MajeaiU! 
adding  immediately  afterwards  in  German, — *  I  drink  to  the 
welfare  of  the  King  of  Prussia  and  Am  admirable  army* . 

"  The  toast  was  drunk  with  the  utmost  euthusiasm,  and  tho 
hall  re-echoed  with  oft-repeated  *  HocJts  /* 

In  the  same  paper  in  which  the  above  is  reported',  the 
••^Times"  observw: — ^"The  continent  is  governed  literally,  if 
not  symbolically;  hy  CdoDekiii  Biuaion  nnifoTmi.** 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
Treaty  of  the  Wi  of  May,  1852.  r 

The  anticipAtions  witb  which  the  foregoing  chapter  closes, 
aad  which  were  written  at  the  end  of  1850,  were  soon  after 
realised.  Whilst  the  war  continued,  not  a  whisper  transpired 
respecting  the  succession  :  all  the  ostensible  negotiation^  had 
reference  to  the  position  of  the  parties,  and  closed  by  totally 
ignoring  the  matters  for  which  the  war  had  been  ostensibly 
made.  To  an  unexpected  question  in  the  House  of  Cpm- 
mons,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  confusedly  replied  by 
admitting  that  there  were  communications  affecting  the  suc- 
cession ;  but  this  was  all  that  ever  was  extracted.  In  tlifi 
course  however  of  1851,  the  Protocol  of  Warsaw  of  the 
24th  of  May  was  printed  in  the  papers ;  but  the  public 
mind,  fatigued  with  the  subject,  heeded  it  not.  .  That  Pro- 
tocol was  calculated  to  leave  the  impression  that  it  wa» 
an  affair  which  concerned  no  foreign  power  and  injure^  no 
positive  rights :  it  was  between  Branches  of  the  House  of 
Oldenburg  alone ;  it  assumed  a  complete  right  to  deal  with 
the  matters  in  question ;  it-  specified  the  renunciations  of  the 
persons  set  aside ;  engaged  that  the  King  of  Denmark  should 
charge  himself  with  the  indemnities  to  be  afforded  to  any 
other  claimants ;  and  the  only  innocent  reference  to  Foreign 
Powers  is,  '^  that  his  Majesty  shall. ;make  :known  his  deter- 
mination to  the  Powers,  friends,  of  Denmark." 

But  it  so  happened  that  the  statement  of  the  Protocol  in 
reference  to  the  renunciations  obtained  was  not  true :  not  a 
letter  of  renunciation  had  at  that  time  been  expedited  or 
signed.  These  renunciations,  as  appears  by  the  documents 
subsequently  submitted  to  the  Diet  of  Copenhagen,  were  only 
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obiained  m  the  ooone  of  the  subfiequient  mouths  of  July, 
August,  and  September.*  It  moy  be  laid  that  if  not  obtained 
there  vrm  at  h»st  a  moral  oertitiide  of  obtaimDg  them,  but 
obserre  that  they  are  invalidated  by  the  yery  date.  A  pre- 
tender deriving  fnmi  any  one  of  these  persons  may  dearly 
allege  coercion,  and  deny  the  validity  of  the  act. 

The  promise  of  indemnities  to  any  other  claimants  was  not 
kept :  the  sum  paid  to  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg  was  only 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  property  he  has  since  ceded,  and 
the  entoil  of  that  compensation  has  by  an  illegal  ordinance 
(13th  January,  1653)  been  cut  off,  excluding  his  own 
immediate  descendants  and  his  collaterals ;  the  renunciation 
which  he  has  given  is  ambiguous,  and  he  also  and  his  family 
may  in  like  manner  plead  coercion ;  the  very  claims  of  Bussia 
to'day  are  in  opposition  to  a  European  Treaty,  in  which 
B*wsin  herself  was  a  party  aji:aiast  the  then  Duke  of  Gottorp. 

.But  the  King  of  Denmark  had  no  power  to  dispose  of 
the  Succession.  The  Protocol  was  a  fraud  from  beginning 
to  end. 

'  As  already  stated,  Bussia  had  abstained  from  all  appa- 
rent interest  in  the  transactions  of  Denmark,  and  allowed 
the  Minister  of  Pnissia  in  Lomlon,  in  the  only  diplo- 
matic docutnent  then  avowedly  published  by  any  Court, 
to  declare  simultaneously,  that  she  had  renounced  her  rights 
and  that  she  had  no  rights  to  renounce.  Now  she  reasserts 
those  clflinis,  to  make  again  a  temporary  renunciation,  whilst 
declaring  her  intention  of  enforcing  thetoi  "should  the  present 
Combination  come  to  fail.'' 

♦  Whoever  pei-used  the  document  must  have  supposed  the 
matter  concluded,  and  when  he  came  to  the  final  passage  that 
"  in  London  the  necessary  negotiations  must  take  place,  to 
give  to  this  act  the  character  of  a  European  Transaction," 
he  would  only  thence  derive  the  gratifying  perception  of  the 
ciompliment  intended  to  Great  Britain,  by  Bussia  and  Den- 

*  Three  on  th^  IStli  July,  two  on  the  3d  of  August,  one  on  th« 
lOify  August,  and  two  on  the  13th  Septemljer. 
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nuffk.    Any  toilior  attempts  to  otaapahmd  Ae  mjMrft 
«  would  be  shipwvedoed  upon  ^  Bnropean  ^Tzanaaetion.^' 

What  was  assumed  to  have  been  done  in  Wafsaw  was, 
'  hxnmver,  to  be  effected  by  what  was  to  taks  plaoein  London, 
.  and  (Ms  was  to  be  done  in  L(]indon,becaiaseit  was  to  be  aasuned 
that  eyeTytfaiDg  had  been  settled  at  Warsaw,  it  was  not  that 
a  measure  of  internal  policy  in  Benmaik  was  by  a  -oosipli- 
jnentaiy  notice  in  London  to  become  a  '^Ennipean  Tooib- 
^ion,"  but  that  a  Conferenee  in  London  was  to  interpose  in 
the  internal  concerns  of  Denmark ;  and  arrangements,  wbirii 
if  the  averments  had  been  true  might  have  bees  q«dte  innocent 
in  a  Protocol  between  Enssia  and  Desmark,  become  moat 
criminal  in  a  Treaty  signed  by  England  and  France. 

Will  it  be  believed  that  this  Warsaw  Protocol  between 
Denmark  and  Enssia  was  but  the  echo  of  one  already 
secretly  signed  nearly  a  year  before  between  the  Powos  in 
London,  obtained  after  prolonged  and  arduous  struggles,' 
unconsciously  confessed  by  Lord  Clarraidon  when  he  spoke 
of  the  thousands  of  folios  to  which  the  correspondeaoe  bad 
extended!     The  fects  which  I  have  stated  can  leave  no 
doubt   that  the   English  Minister  was  acting  in  concert 
with  Eussia;  Denmark  was  her  mere  tool :   Prussia,  in  ih^ 
secret  Article  of  the    "Paix  pure  et  simple,"  had  bouttd 
«  herself  to  back  any  proposition  of  Denmark :   the  Eossdan 
troops  were  at  the  time  in  Hungary:  l^e  Prince  President 
*  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Czar.     Whence  then  arose  ike, 
necessity  of   any  toil?     The  credit  of  Uie  resistance  is ' 
evidently  due  to  the  Cabinet  of  Lord  John  Russell,  and  hi 
those  statements  which  have  transpired,  it  is  Lord  Pakaer-; 
ston  who  figures  as  the  Tecosant.    He  is  represented  as' 
having  yielded  only  to  the  necessities  imposed  upon  him  by 
the  embarrassments  occasioned  by  his  prooeedings  in  Greece;,* 

].  ^  .  •  ^     .    ! 

*  The  repvesml^tiye  of  «  Foreign  Ceuzt  ia  roferenoe  to  t)MB^ 
matter  used  these  words :  "  Lord  Palxnerston  has  explained  an  act' 
which  disgusted  France  as  one  which  was  necessaiy  to  upset  the' 
influence  of  Buasia  in  Gfreece.  Why  theft  ^Sd  he  not  aModate  France - 
with  himself,  the  two  Powers  hftving  been  just  beibre  engaged  in  res- 
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aad  the  daager  of  a  raptui*  with  Simda,  only  be  arerted  hf' 
tkft  afypendinf  of  hit  •ignatme  to  the  London  Protoed  ct 
the  4th  of  July,  1S&4>. 

Such  is  the  vieir  of  the  etm  inserted  by  a  leading  German 
Statesman  in  a  PttrapUet  which  he  has  left  as  a  record  of 
the  transaction,  and  it  eorresponds  with  the  statement  from 
a  semi-oAcial  Pmssian  source,  wlach  appeared  in  the  fTeter 
Zdiwmjt  in  April,  1858.  I  append  'extracts  from  both  in  a 
note  to  this  Chapter. 

When  then  Lord  Derby^s  Administration  came  into  power, 
it  found  a  matter  so  complicated  and  roluminous,  that  it 
would  have  reqniyed  months  to  master  the  details, — so  per- ' 
phxed  and  yet  ad^sted,  that  years  of  labour  upon  the  mate-  - 
rials  so  furnished,  woidd  not  have  suHced  for  fathoming  it ; 
imless  indeed  the  new  ¥V)reigii  Minister  had  been  a  man 
ci^ble  of  comprehending  it  at  a  glance  there  was  no 
escape ;  in  the  words  of  the  JHmea  *'  the  transaction  was ' 
brought  to  th^t  point  where  the  Conference  had  only  to 
append  their  signatures/*  The  merits  of  the  case  were  oon- 
saqwently  set  aside,  the  matter  was  looked  upon  simply  in 
a  practiod  point  of  yiew — that  ik  to  say,  with  reference  to 
the  eonvenu  of  the  Cabinet,  and  *'its  polioy  was  made  up  ** 
aocordingly.  Lord  Derby  is  indeed  reported  to  have  in- 
quired— ••  Who  is  to  come  in  after  the  Line  of  Gliicksburg  ?" 
and  M.  Brunnow  to  have  answered,  "Time  will  show!** 
There  the  matter  closed.  80  absolute  was  their  confidence  in 
the  affair  being  concloded,  that  Members  of  the  Cabinet  itself 
Wfere  not  even  aware  that  such  Treaty  had  been  signed,  and  * 
remained  in  that  ignorance  until  the  month  of  March  of  the 
following  year.  The  article  in  the  Time$,  which  M.  Brunnow 
had  launched  immediately  on  obtaining  the  signatures,  waa 
considered  a  hoax. 

I  oonfiess  that,  notwithstandkig^  my  long  antidpation  of 

cuing  the  Hungarian  refugees  ?  and  why  did  he  attack  theoommeroe 
of  Qveeee  and  not  its  Gbvemment.  He  is  too  astute  a  man  not  to 
h«ps  pereavfect  ttxat  by  one  blow  he  was  giving  to  BuRria  the  allianai 
of  France  and  the  control  of  Qreeoe.*' 
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such  a  Treaty,  I  was  influenoed  by  tliese  statements,  oen* 
ftrn^d  by  the  failure  of  my  attempts  to  obtain  a  copy  ol 
the  Treaty  so  annomiced:  I  only  became  acquainted  with 
it  ten  months  afterwards  by  a  communication  from  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  one  of  the  excluded 
Princes,  who,  begging  to  be  informed  regarding  the  nature 
and  conditions  of  the  instrument  by  which  the  ancestral  rights^ 
and  honours  of  his  House,  the  independence  of  his  countiy,e 
and  his  private  property  and  possessions  were  disposed  of, 
was  referred  to  the  henceforward  memorable  shops.  No.  6, 
Great  Turnstile,  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields,  and  No.  33,  Abingdon 
Street,  Westminster,  where  the  Treaty  was  to  be  obtained  fftr 
a  penny.  English  diplomatic  correspondence  is  generally,  of 
a  heavy  description,  but  there  are  occasions  upon  which  it 
can  become  lively,  that  is,  when  it  happens  that  in  *^  making 
up  the  policy  of  the  Cabinet,"  there  is  incidentally  a  nation 
to  crush,  or  an  individual  to  insult. 

The  article  in  the  Times*  proceeded  from  "  authority ;" 
the  Treaty  was  signed  on  the  8th ;  it  appeared  on  the  lltb, 
and  required  at  least  two  days  for  composition ;  it  did  not 
proceed  from  an  English  authority ;  for  while  stamping  the 
responsibility  on  Lord  Malmesbuiy  it  refers  all  the  honour 
and  credit  to  others.  It  contains,  moreover,  details  with 
which  the  English  Government  could  not  have  been  ac- 
quainted, and  falsifications  of  which  it  could  not  bo 
guilty,  f  According  to  the  Times  it  is  a  truly  British 
Document,  it  is  not  only  a  Treaty,  but  it  is  one  of  native 
manufijcture*  Inquiring  one .  day  in  a  shop  for  a  travelling 
bag  of  Eussian  leather,  some  domestic  calf  skiu,  slightly 
perfumed,  was  offered  for  my  admiration  and  acceptance: 
demurring  somewhat,  the  shopman  haughtily  replied :  "  Sir», 
I  warrant  it !  "  Thus  it  is  with  the  British  public ;  it  must 
accept  as  the  occasion  may  be,  a  "  warranted  "  bag,  or  a 

,•  The  article  will  be  found  in  extenso  at  the  end  of  tlie  Ghapler, 
t  For  infltance,  it  reoreeents  tlie  Princess  Louisa  as  granddAMghter 
of  Frederick  YI. 
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^warranted  '*  Tieaiy,  from  tbe  tradesman  of  Bond  Street,  or 
Printing  House  Square.  There  is  however  this  difference, 
that  it  is  equally  difficult  to  obtain  a  bag  that  is  Russian,  and 
aTreaty  that  is  not. 

This  Article  in  the  TitHei  might  appear  to  indicate  a  fery 
superfluous  care  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  English  Nation, 
but  in  fact  it  was  not  to  instruct  England  in  respect  to 
.Denmark,  but  to  OTerawe  Denmark  in  the  name  of  England. 
Tiie  slips  of  type,  incomprehensible  to  the  British  public, 
were  to  be  the  declaration  of  England's  judgment,  and  the 
exposition  of  her  policy.  Not  a  line  appeared  in  any  other 
paper.  Well  has  a  Russian  diplomatist  said,  "  The  Press  is 
a  Power  which  no  intelligent  Government  will  neglect ;  " 
with  what  ease  is  it  wielded  when  one  Monster  Journal,  like 
Aaron's  rod,  has  swallowed  up  all  the  rest.  Now  let  us  look 
at  this  Treaty. 

It  commences  as  a  Treaty  of  Guarantee  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  "  Integrity  of  the  Danish  Monarchy  as  connected  with 
tlie  general  interests  of  the  balance  of  Power ;  "  so  far  tbe 
counterpart  of  the  Treaty  of  1 840  in  respect  to  Turkey.  Now 
the  maintenance  of  the  Integrity  of  a  country  has  no  reference 
to  internal  laws,  but  foreign  aggression.  In  this  there  is  ho 
Guarantee  given  for  the  Integrity  thus  introduced.  The 
Turkish  Treaty  of  Integrity  was  to  effect,  as  far  as  it  could, 
the  hereditary  Separation  of  Egypt  and  to  sanction  the  occu- 
pation of  Constantinople  by  a  Russian  military  force.  The 
Danish  Treaty  of  Integiity  is  for  the  transfer  of  that  Integrity- 
to  Russia  by  the  subversion  of  internal  law. 

It  goes  on  to  state  that  the  means  of  securing  this  Inte- 
grity is  by  the  devolution  of  the  Crown  "  upon  tbe  Malb 
Line  to  the  exclusion  op  Females  :"  that  is,  it  abro- 
gates the  Lex  Begia, 

•  Articie  first  declares,  that  with  the  assent  of  the  various 
Cognates,  and  by  their  Renunciations,  the  Crown  is  to 
devolve  upon  Prince  Christian  Of  Gliicksburg.  This  is  in 
fi  breath  admitting  and  denying  the  Lex  Regia ;  for  thougb 
the  Trincess  Louisa  and  his  descendants  might  come  in  by  the 
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roDQaeiatioafl  of  those  that  frtood  b^oire  hsft  for  whieh  90 
Treaty  was  lequired^  her  hiisband  qouM  not  so  come  ia* 
But  in  the  preamble  the  Male  Saccessioik  is  introduced  to 
the  exclusion  of  Females,  whilst  Prince  Christian  is  made  to 
TQiio«ne6  (m  the  letters  of  B^unciation  itot  presented  to 
PariiameBt)  every  dam.  in  his  own  right,  and  to  acknow* 
ledge  that  he  comes-  in  merely  in  virtue  of  the  rights  of 
his  wife.  The  Article  then  goes  on  to  declare  the  Princess 
Louisa  to  be  "  boia  a  Princess  of  Hesse  ^  order  of  Frimxh- 
geminr.e  fr^m  Mala  to  MaUy*  (What  otk  earth  haa  this  to  do 
With  the  matter  ?)  and  thereafter  the  Succession  is  to  follow 
the  ''  l9sue  Male  in  the  direciLine  "  of  this  Marriage. 

But  why  is  Prince  Christian  necessary  to  secure  the  In- 
teglity  of  tl^  Danish  Monarchy?  What  superiority  has  he 
that  he  should  be  preferred  before  Prince  Frederick,  or  the 
others  who  stand  above  him  ?  What  excellence  is  there  in  hia 
&ect  Line  that  all  behind  it  should  be  cut  off  P  Why  should 
a  daughter,  or  a  granddaughter  of  his  be  less  qualified  than 
a  son»  or  grandson,  to  wear  a  Grown,  transmitted  through  a 
female, .  and.  the  integrity  of  whose  possessions  has  been 
secured  by  the  care  and  wisdom  of  all  Europe  ?  The  mean- 
ing of  the  Integrity  is  the  supercession  of  Eussia's  Holstein 
ckams;  those  having  been  admitted,  she  drives  her  bar- 
gain. Prince  Christian  suited  her  on  account  of  these 
yarious  reasons  which  render  the  Treaty  monstrous  and  con- 
tradictory. By  firing  oa  iiim  she  forces  seven  renunciationa 
feom  the  Cognates,  that  of  Princess  Louisa  included,  and 
cuts  out  the  whole  of  the  Agnates^  who  would  come  in  after 
heat  and  be&re  her  husband  as  Cognates.  She  admits  him 
OIL  the  condition  of  excluding  thQ  Females  and  the  indirect 
branches  of  his  own  Hne,  so  that  on  their  failure  tlie  whole 
of  the  ascending  and  descending  Lines  are  utterly  excluded. 
These  are  the  grounds  upon  which  the  Protocol  of  Warsaw 
asserts  that  the  ''  Integ^'ity  of  the  Danuk  Monarchy  ca»  be 
TMlised  muter  no  other  consideration,'* 

But  Prince  Christian  has  to  accept  the  Crown  on  condi- 
tiooaiiiiemost  extraordinaiy..  He  has  first  to  renounca  all 
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f%ht  in  hk  9mm  p«i90ii;  he  bat  MODftdly  to  •eoept  tha  office 
■Mnly  as  a  delegatioA  ftott  hie  wife — a  delegation  in  itaelf 
ilegal»  aiiiee  by  the  Lex  Begia  no  piiaoess  married  to  a  reign* 
ing  King  ean  •aooeed. 

He  however  eontribwiei  hia  ohaie  to  the  figment  of  con- 
joint  anoceasion.  Prinoesa  Loniea  bringa  the  inheritance 
eiehuive  of  Holatein  I  Prince  Ghriatian  brings  the  Hoktein 
iidieritance ;  but  here  again  he  is  only  a  Locum  ienens, 

**  What/*  says  the  Danish  report,  *'  has  been  brought  into 
effect  by  this  transaction  ?  His  Mijesty,  the  Emperor,  has. 
deigned  to  transfer  the  nxsnciSB  of  the  righta  which  ho^ 
may  hare  on  HoUtem  to  the  Prince  of  Gliicksbu]^  and  his 
mate  descendants."*  Thus,  in  the  pex8<m  of  Prince  Chris- 
tian of  GHMcksbnzg,  does  Bussia  enter  into  virtual  pos^Msipn 
of  Denmark,  not  only  by  the  power  she  has  exeroiBed  thrqugh 
her  Allies  in  disposing  of  the  crovm  at  her  good  pka8ure« 
but,  also,  by  the  very  terms  on  which  that  crown  is  to  be 
held,  elaborately  aet  forth  in  numerous  acts  of  xenunciatiDn 
reciprocally  obtained  from  the  very  parties  whp  are  put  in 
poseession,  no  less  than  from  thoso  who  are  ezoLuded./ 

When  in  177B,  Bnssia  first  devised  her  renunciation  in 
favour  of  the  male  descendants  of  Frederick  the  Third,. at 
least  no  violence  was  done  to  the  established  order  of  succes- 
flion ;  yet  the  two  reonnciatioBs  are  accepted  as  identical  in 
nature.  By  the  one  she  bided  her  time,  by  the  other  she  has 
seieedit. 

There  is  an  old  maxim,  '^  crawl  to  get  up,  and  stand  when 
you  are  on  the  top:"  it  is  not,  however,  applicable  to 
Prince  Ohristian.  The  hill-top  to  whidi  he  will  ascend  is 
itself  commanded,  and  it  is  depressed  by  his  elevation* 
^Denmark,  long  sunk  under  the  weight  of  protection,  has,  by 
recent  events,  especially  the  war  and  the  enormous  debt 
which  it  has  entailed,  and  then  by  the  Intervention  been  wiped 
out  from  the  number  of  independent  States.  But  this  is  not 
alL    In  all  the  a^ustments,  care  has  been  taken  to  ensure 

•  Beporti  p.  38, 


/ 
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invalidity  ;  Pretenders  can  be  raised  up  against  him  onerery 
field  and  on  every  principle.  Bossia  holds  them  in  leashes 
in  her  right  hand  and  in  her  left;  and  she  can  upset  a 
Dynasty  of  Copenhagen  as  easily  as  one  of  Paris. 

By^  the  second  Article^  the  high  contraeting  parties,  on 
the  failure  of  the  House  of  Gliieksburg,  "  engage  to  take  ialo 

-'consideration  the  further  propositions  which  his  Majesty  tlie 
King  of  Denmark  may  deem  it  expedient  to  address  to  thenau" 
This  King  of  Denmark  will  be  the  one  so  set  up.  While  the 
rights  of  inheritance  are  laid  prostrate,  the  faculty  of^the 
People  of  Denmark  to  dispose  of  itself  in  like  manner 
disappears.*         ' 

When  I  first  advanced  this  view  of  the  case,  I  was  not 

'  aware  that  the  Archivist  of  the  Danish  crown,  the  strenuous 
advocate  of  the  Treaty,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  line  of 
GlucksbnTg,  went  to  the  full  extent  of  ray  objections  on  this 

'  point.  He  snys,  "  shoiild  Prince  Christian  and  his  sons  die 
without  male  successors,  who  would  then  inherit  ?  na  one  is 
nile  to  answer  that  question,  Denmark  would  be  disinherited 
by  the  abolition  of  the  Lex  Eegia,  Holstein  would  invite  a 
crowd  of  Pretenders — Au^stenburg,  Gliicksbui^,  Iinperial 
Bussia,  and  Oldenburg  Princes." 

It  is  very  possible  that  these  Pretenders  may  arise,  but 
there  is  another  possibility,  which  comes .  first,  and  that  is, 
that  Eussia  shall  herself  claim  as  Heir-^gefieral.  As  the 
Gottorp  line  branches  off  from  Frederick  I,  that  is  to  3ay 
before  the  establishment  in  Denmark  of  Hereditary  Bight, 

'such  a  pretension  might  have  little  weight  isi  a  court  of  lav; 
but  with  this  Treaty  before  us,  it  must  be  evident  that  in  the 
Court  where  this  mattcrwillhaveto  be  decided,  the  objection 

•  "  We  are  not  ignorant  that  th^  arguments  which  may  ba  drawn 
from  strict  right  to  prove  that  the  election  of  a  successor  by  coacerfc 
of  the  King  and  the  Danish  Diet,  would  in  that  alone  he  obligatory  on 
the  countries  dependent  on  the  Danish  CroviTi.  But  these  arguments 
are  not  generally  admitted,  and  above  all  it  appears  that^^  Ghf»t^' 
ment  does  not  achwwledge  their  force ;  it  is  therefore  to  be  desired 
that  they  should  nerer  be  adtanced.'* — Separt,  p.  54. 
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win  liftre  none.  Thus  she  vesenres  the  threefold  chnnce^- 
nomination  to  the  Crown,  Pretenders  to  be  set  up,  nnd  Heir* 
sbip^General ;  to  be  used  according  to  drcomstancee. 

Bnt  before  these  comes  another,  which  it  t  cttttaatj^ 
Before  the  Treaty  of  the  8th  of  May,  the  Holstein  daixns 
might  as  a  last  resort  have  been  disposed  of  by  thi 
cession  of  the  district ;  noio  it  cannot  be  got  rid  of,  il 
is  a  millstone  fastened  round  Denmark's  neck.  All  other 
claims  are  abolished  by  Treaty,  aD  other  Succession  in- 
terdicted, all  right  of  the  Danish  people  to  act  for  them^ 
selves  destroyed;  the  Holstein  claims  alone  maintain,  ad- 
mitted by  Denmark,  recognised  by  the  Powers.  When 
then  the  Male  Line  now  set  up  comes  to  be  extinguished 
by  the  course  of  nature,  or  the  decree  of  fate,  the  Heir 
to  the  fraction  of  Holstein  will  find  himself  Heir  to  the 
entire  monarchy,  the  maintenance  of  the  Integiity  of  which, 
as  the  Treaty  tells-  us,  is  so  intimately  •'connected  wiA 
the  general  interest  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,"  and 
of  such  high  "  importance  to  the  preservation  of  peace." 

As  was  natural,  this  Treaty,  which  "stultified"*  the 
Governments  which  signed  it,  produced  a  similar  effeet 
upon  the  people  for  whom  it  was  intended.  The  Danes,  lost 
in  its  contradictions,  while  crushed  under  its  weight,  vainly 
endeavoured  to  fathom  the  purposes  for  which  it  wad  signfefl, 
or  to  discover  the  principles  upon  which  it  proceeded: 
to  such  a  pitch  did  confusion  rise,  that  the  opposition  in  the 
Diet  was  based  upOn  the  Treaiy  itself.  The  learned  writer 
to  whom  I  have  already  referred,  speaks  as  follows  : — 

"Neither  this  London  Treaty,  nor  the  Warsaw  Protocd, 
hoWevei'  4ittle  we  may  admire  the  pen  of  the  publicist  wWo 
excogitated  the  latter,  really  contains  anything  which  colnpels 
the  Government  to  throw  up  the  succession  for  the  kitigdom 
of  Denmark  according  to  Lesf  Regia.   The  contracting  Poweta 

•  "  Tliis  Treaty  is  a  masterpiece  5  it  has  compromised  and  stul- 
tiilod  every  Minister  and  every  Cabinet  that  has  had  anything  to  do 
^th  it.  Thank  God  it  was  no  work  of  mine  l" — Words  attributed 
io  Lord  Malmeabwy. 
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ondoobtedly  es«eiited  tbeae  TneatbB  xmiieT  the  EnffwaUkm. 
thai  tlas  law  of  suceesskm  wonld  lemain  as  bofoKe,  only  tbe 
person  of  PiiiieB  CSbiistiaa  beoig  tempor^ 
jraated^   XlieyeDiild'iievier  dieamof  theBaiuliGoven^ 
la  diteci  o(»itradictioiL  to! the  '  note'  kid  befoie  tham,  widiiBg 
id  saedfire  ike  hereditny  rigkt  of  the  Banish  dynastj,  and 
liioreby  trani^r  all  legitimate  daims  into  the  hands  of  Uie 
iB^i«nan  Gottoip  house.    The  contraotijatg  Powers  aze  thei»- 
£»re  justified  in  oomplauiing  that  the  une:qpected  plan  now 
kid  bdore  the  Farliaoaent  oonstituteB  a  new  Danish  State* 
zight,  one  whidi  they  were  by  no  means  prepared  to  sq^zt 
when  they  oonchided  the  l^eaty  in  question."* 
!    He  eontinues  :— * 

'.  **Tk6  ahrogaMim  ofl^SuceemtM  hy  LnMegia  nmJteiik 
Bxnue  of  Gottorp  tke  sole  legitiauxie  Freknder  to  Hohtek: 

.SHIS  INTSOIHJCTIOK  07  THS  F21XNCIPI£  OF  TH£  '  InDIVI- 
St^IIiXTT  09  THE  MONAMHT '  XKiuBUBS  THIS  PSEXENDfB 
XO  S^TSNS  HIS   OIiAIHS  TO  THB  W19Q&B  OF  TOA  SaNISH 

XiNQQDOM.  Gould  the  Gi^at  Powers  have  signed  a  Treaty  to 
diaage  first  principks  and  make  the  Danish  monarchy  a 
Sussian  Gottorp  secundo-geaiture." 

Up  to  the  time  that  the  Treaty  waa  argued  the  questkm 
was  never  mooted  as  to  Bussia  coming  in  aa  Hedr-Geueial, 
or  as  sueceeding  to  the  whole  in  virtue  of  the  fragment  of 
Holstein;  the  piece  had  been  a  travesty  of  Hamlet  irith 
the  part  of  the  Prince  of  Dezmiark  kft  out:  there  had 
therefore  been  no  necessity  to  argue  against  an  ohjectiooL 
never  raised ;  in  fact  Bussia  was  heard  of  as  reuounciog 
chums,  not  as  advancing  pretensions.  It  was  not  till  sflier 
flie  8th  of  May  that  this  view  was  presented,  in  tbis 
country,  in  my  own  pamphlet,  printed  and  drcukted  within 
the  same  month,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  year  by  Mr. 
Wegener's  pamphJd;,  circulated  in  the  Copenhagen  Dis^* 
These  opinions  gradually  found  their  way  to  the  public, 

*  0.  F.  Wejgener's  '  Pef^  for  the  Full  Hereditaiy  BighVp-  V^ 
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itM  oppositiaii  in  the  DanisiL  Diet»  and  cmiied  consider* 

able  alarm  in  influential  quarters  in  this  countiy ;  Ruasiai 
DOW  found  herself  under  the  neeessity  of  ononteracting  the 
effect,  and  her  manner  of  doing  so  is  highly  characteiistio 
of  the  power  of  secresy.  Individuals  have  sought  explana« 
tioos  from  the  Eussian  Bepresentative^  and  after  havif^ 
fseeived  th^n  have  alteared  their  tone.  I  speak  not  of  soli- 
taiy  instances;  the  very  same  words  have  been  xepeated  at 
Tcmote  points : — "I  can  assure  you,  that  after  the  Line  of 
Ohtebbturg  Btissia  win  not  come  in.'*  Pressed  for  expla^ 
nstioo,  they  have  refused  any;  invited  to  state  what  it  is 
tkt  is  to  prevent  her  coming  in»  or  who  it  is  that  is  to  come 
ii  in  her  stead,  they  have  declined  to  open  their  lips. 

The  uninitiated  will,  no  doubt,  be  startled  by  such  a  state- 
ment; they  may  suppose  that  money  is  the  argument  in 
such  cases  employed.  No  doubt  money  is  there  if  necessaiy, 
end  in  heavy  sums  too ;  but  that,  I  say  it  by  no  means  to 
tlie  eredit  of  the  parties  conoemed,  is  seldom  required.  A 
gorenunent  that  haa  an  object  is  so  entirely  master  of  those . 
which  have  none,  that  it  can  work  with  the  most  tnflii^ 
means :  it  only  can  meet  with  intelligent  opposition  in  the 
case  of  an  individual  in  a  position  of  authority  or  influence, 
who  combines  in  his  own  mind  the  faculties,  and  has  worked 
cat  for  himself  the  elements  of  knowledge  which  accrue  to 
her  bom  the  long  operations  of  her  system.  Such  incidents 
ittust  be  exceedingly  rare,  if  indeed  they  can  be  said  in  any 
case  to  be  possible ;  as  well  expect  that  a  man,  by  natural 
iituition,  should  be  able  to  lay  down  a  railway,  as  that  a 
European  Statesman  should  be  able  to  cope  with  a  Russian 
^iomatist.  The  individuals  to  whom  in  the  present  case 
I  refer,  when  under  the  necessity  of  making  a  public  declara- 
tion, speak  in  this  fashion:  "  The  designs  of  Eussia  are  very 
alarming,  and  consequently  all  Europe  jis  on  the  alert,  so 
%t  no  apprehension  need  to  be  entertained  that  she  will 
he  allowed  to  come  in  for  Denmark  ;'*  the  Danish  ininia- 
^  expressed  himself  thus  in  the  Diet.    Such  is  the  theme 
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of  the  '  Fa3(lreland&t/*  wbicb  plays  at  Cqpenhagea  the  pari 
of  the  *  Times.' 

^  Mr.  Wegener's  pamphlet  above  quoted  was  made  the 
subject  of  a  note  from  the  Bussiau  Government  calling  upon 
Denmark  to  declare  herself;  to  avow,  if  she  entertained 
them,  her  suspicions,  or  to  punish  the  traducer.  S'he 
author  was  disavowed,  and  although  not  displaced  from 
his  official  situation,  criminal  proceedings  have  been  taken 
against  him  before  the  Courts.  This,  then,  is  the  point 
upon  which  Eussia  dares  not  explain  herself.  Before 
adverting  to  its  solution  I  must  notice  two  general  maxima 
enunciated  in  the  Treaty. . 

The  succession  in  England  is  Female  as  well  as  Male,  and 
80  is  by  law  the  Succession  in  Denmark  :  why  should  England 

•  The  day  after  my  arrival  at  Copenliagen,  that  paper  iu  a  ve- 
hement article,  of  which  I  got  the  credit,  dwells  on  that  feature 
of  the  Testament  of  Peter  the  Gf^reat,  which  prepares  the  double 
iilheritancd  for  Kussia  of  the  Black  Sea'and  the  Baltic :  it  tells  a  stoiy 
of  a  miracnlouB  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary'beiiig  constantly  kept  in 
a  travelling  earriage  and  four  horses  waiting  in  the  Palace  Yard  for. 
the  mom^it  when  it  is  to  start  with  the  cortege  of  a  Hussian  army 
for  Constantinople;  it  continues:  "  With  regard  to  the  Sound,  it  is  a 
different  business  altogether.  Here  there  are  no  religious  grounds. 
Doubtful  and  unpopular  hereditary  claims  are  not  possessed  of  the 
power  which  religion  esercises  on  popular  passions.  In  the  Sound 
instead  of  Legends,  there  are  but  hereditary  pretensions ;  instead  of 
the  Holy  Virgin,  we  liave  but  Holstein-Qt)ttorp ;  and  in  the  piUu» 
of  the  travelling  carriage  and  four,  the  second  article  of  the  Treaty 
of  London,  More  powerful  agents  will  be  requked  to  render  Den- 
mark and  the  North,  Russian.  Tlxe  remainder  of  Europe  besides 
will  loolc  with  jealousy  on  such  views  on  the  part  of  ^  Ctar; 
the  evidences  of  that  jeaUmsy  are  getting  mare  numerousfrom  day  io 
day  (!)  In  the  mean  time  it  is  well  enough  that  we  shoold  all  of 
us  watch  and  pray  lest  we  fall  into  temptation,  and  it  is  more 
especially  the  bounden  duty  of  every  Danish  administration  with 
the  utmost  care  to  avoid  even  the  semblance  of  a  Russian  Protec- 
torship. It  is  by  such  means  that  Russian  policy  in  our  days, 
like  the  Roman  poUcy  of  old,  encircles  the  minor  states  by  ties,  which 
will  iii  A  short  time  cost  them  their  independence." 
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•jopt  the  piineq^Ieof  eicclufltve  aiale  Suooeiaioii?  I  pntaiidB 
for  the  present*  the  resultSi  and  I  ask  on  what  EngUah  pnn* 
dple  could  this  dedaiation  be  foimded--*doe8  not  a  Queea 
sit  upon  our  throne?  On  what  Daniah  principle  could  it 
be  founded'—is  the  Priucesa  Louisa  a  male  ? 

What  Interut  has  En^and  in  the  Integrity  of  the  Danish 
lioaarchy  ?  I  speak  not  of  the  Holstein  claima,  but  I  aak 
bow,  after  proposing  the  sqaaration  of  Schleswig  into  two 
paits»  and  treating  during  three  years  the  Duchies  as 
independent  of  the  Snocession  of  Denmark,  you  can  sud- 
denly proclaim  the  maxim  of  '*  Integrity  P  "  Is  tliis  to  be 
accounted  for  by  anything  that  has  i^eared?  Even  if 
you  had  in  nowise  sanctioned  the  pretensions  of  the 
Cttchiesy  and  if  these  pretensiona  were  groundless,  what 
tight  have  you  to  interpose  and  decide  the  matter  P*  Let 
ns  look  at  the  case  with  the  help  of  the  map.  Supposing 
Bussia  to  extend  her  dominion^  or  her  influence,  OYcr  Den- 
mark^  then  if  the  Duchies  were  separat<ed,  the  present  Cana] 
of  the  Eyder  might  be  enlarged  for  the  passage  of  sea-going 
messda,  and  not  only  would  the  controlUng  power  of  the 
Sound  be  destroyed,  but  a  channel  opened,,  samg  acir- 
euitous  navigation  of  nearly  400  miles ;  it  must,  therefore, 
be  a  primary  object  for  England,  from  the  moment  that 
the  substantive  independence  of  Denmark  is  perilled,  to 
separate  from  her  the  Duchies,  f 

•  Sec  note  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  oe  the  "  Distinct  Succession 
rf  Denmark  and  the  Duchies.** 

t  **  Tfa6  question  of  tiie  Sou'nd  Diiei  is  more  diosely  connected  iclth 
that  of  fiuoeessioa  in  the  Duchies  tium  may  be  evident  at  first  sight.' 
By  the  new  Tariff  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  Canal^  to.  commemie 
from  May  1,  1850,  the  nuraher  of  articles  subject  to  duty  has 
been  reduced  from  519  to  240.  The  preference  can  only  be  expected 
to  bo^giTcn'  to  the  Canal  passage,  if  the  expenses  6f  the  latter,  com- 
pared with  the  Sound  Dues,  will  hold  out  the  prospect  of  a  clear 
saving  to  the  shipowner  and  moi-diant.  This  reasoning  wUl "  hold 
good  in  the  case  of  these  parallel  water  communications  bdng 
placed  under  the  control  of  two  different  goVemmehts,  when  the 
Canal  duty  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Sound  duty  on  the  other,  will 
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-fiefiM«  jroti  had  wiped  mt  the  interniediilte  XdiilMi»  Mm 
yoQ  hbd  limited '  the  Glucksbur^  Line  itself,  befioii)  ytyu 
ktd  establiBhed  the  pxinmple  of  "Integiity,"  you  had,  if 
fOQ  intezfered  in  the  matter  at  all,  One  thing  to  do^  and 
it  was  the  only  intelligible  object  for  the  intetference  of 
Vooreign  powers,  to  obtain,  or  enforoe,  Bustfia's  lenun- 
esotion  of  her  dasms  on  Holstein.  This  was  the  bar^ 
the  only  bar  to  the  imioiL  under  the  Gognaiic  line,  or  id 
the  eeparation  ;  this  was  the  only  ground  of  Bnssia's  inter* 
feience,  and  oonseqnently  the  «ndy  danger  vdiich  itinTolyed. 
In  1773  the  renunciation  was  made,  but  with  a  limit;  in 
185^  it  is  again  made,  and  again  with  a  reserve.  Why  did 
not  the  Powers  require  that  it  should  be  absolute  P  the 
Transaetion  in  1773  was  between  Denmark  and  Bnssia 
^pne ;  then  there  was  no  •'*  additional  pledge  for  the  secmity 
ot  the.peace  of  Europe ;"  in  1863,  this  ^additional pledge** 
is  a  sanction  to  these  gtfoundless  claims,  > 

The  claim^  I  say,  is  groundless,  and  if  it  were  not,  the 
Powers  had  no  right  to  admit  it  since  they  had  not  examined 
ft.  If  they  iutetfere  for  '*  the  peace  of  Europe"  they,  cannot 
proceed  upon  Denmark's  voluntary  submission. 

It  is  groundless  in  feudal  law,  except  as  a  daim  upon  th& 
whole  Duchy  of  Holstein,  which  is  not  advanced. 

If  grounded,  it  is  extinguished  by  compensaition  already 
received.  The  renunciation  of  1773  was  purchased  by  a 
Secret  Treaiy  which  gave  to  Bussia  the  faculty  of  disposing^of 
the  military  and  naval  power  of  Denmark  for  her  oivn 
aggrandisement ;  this  faculty  has  be^n  exercised  in  a  manner 
to  ensure  that  aggrandisement,  and  that  not  only  at  ths 
expense  of  others,  but  also  at  the  expense  of  the  territory 

nciprocally  act  as  a  re^;ulator  upon  each  other.  Bival  intarests  will 
fleoure  every  facility  to  the  public ;  whereas,  in  the  opposite  cas^ 
any  furth^  reduction  of  the  Sound  dues  would  depend  upon  the 
i«0U0  of  the  lepeated  negotiations,  in  which  Bussia  would  once  more 
enlist  on  the  side  of  Denmark;  or  to  ^aymore  justly,  of  that  cUent^ 
of  ,hers  whom  she  might  hare  succeeded  in  raising'  to  the  joint 
dominion  of  the  l^iiigc^m  and  the  Duchies." — Professor  Wunn  te 
Lord  Palmerston  on  the  Schleswig-Holstein  Question,  p.  16-18b 
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iDi  power  of  Denmark  itadf.  Itwasiirst  celled  into  operation 
wbea  QustaTUs  III  of  Sweden  was  waging  a  sueoesaftxl  war 
against  her  in  the  north,  and  the  Turks  waging  one  wUeh 
nighl  otherwise  have  issued  fkronrably  for  them  upon  the 
Bnieper.  She  made  use  of  the  Treaty  to  cause  Denmark  to 
attack  Sweden;  breaking  the  power  of  that  State,  she  was 
enabled  to  terminate  the  war  in  the  east  in  a  manner  which 
soonputherinposaessionof  the  Crimea  and  the  Euxine.  Tba 
results  were  still  more  profitable  in  the  north :  the  armed 
NeutraHtj  followed,  the  prostration  of  the  Scandinavian 
Kingdoms,  the  dominion  of  the  Baltic,  and  finally  the  anni- 
hilation  of  Denmark's  maritime  power  by  England's  reta- 
liation. These  results  are  permanent ;  they  are  not  offered 
hade,  now  that  she  resumes  her  right  to  a  fragment  of  Hoi- 
stein  by  a  new  renunciation  a  thousand  times  more  pro* 
fitable  than  any  possession.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  theso 
Hereditary  claims  of  Sussia  flow  from  an  iUegiiimate 
daughter  of  Peter  I  married  to  the  heir  of  the  line  of 
Cbttorp,  whose  son  ascended  the  Bussian  throne  by  m 
fiOfoluHon, 

It  may  indeed  be  said  that  these  consequences  of  the  Secret 
Ureaty  depended  upon  the  possession  of  other  means  and  their 
ve,  and  that  if  ability  had  been  on  the  side  of  Denmark,  and' 
inability  on  the  side  of  Russia,  as  it  might  have  been,  the 
Treaty  would  have  borne  no  such  fruits.  I  can  admit  to  its 
fiiBest  extent  the  objection,  and  plaoe  the  issue  solely  on  the 
osxi  count* 

fihe  got  Delmenhorst  and  Oldenburg  conditionally  on  her 

remmeiation.     On  her  resuming  her  claims  they  were  to 

revert  to  the  Agnatic  Line,  or  say,  to  Denmark.    Can  she 

nmultaneonsly  use  the  renunciations  and  possess  the  eqniva* 

lent  P   Was  not  this  the  point  which  the  Powers  had  to 

examine ;  nntil  they  had  decided  npon  it  could  they  have 

treated  with  her  at  all  P  ' 

i     In  tiie  negotiations  not  a  word  is  dropped  respecting  the 

grand  Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  it  is  oeded  to  her  absohit^y 

by  silence.    If  so,  what  claim  can  the  have  on  Holsteinf 
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Was  these  tfaen.  any  dilBimlty  in  treating  far  hsr  reauD(^iatic»i». 
leaving  it  even  at  her  option  to  retain  the  one,  or  to  i^i^e  tbe 
other  P  . 

•  But  I  am  understating  the  case ;  it  is  no  longer  a  portion 
of  Holstein,  but  HoLstein  altogether.  In  the  three  Eeports 
presented  to  the  Diet  on  the  10th  January,  1853,  tbeexpres* 
sipa  of  "  portions  of  the  Duchy  of  Hoktein''  is  never  intro* 
duced  except  when  speaking  of  the  King  of  Denmark ;  when 
the  claims  of  the  Emperor  are  mentioned,  it.  is  as  beaxing 
upon  the  ^'  ancient  Duchy-fief  of  Holsteiii."    In  reference  to 

.  the  Grand  Ducal  portion  acquired  by  the  cession  of  1773  tins 

,  expression  occurs :  "doubU  jprevaif  as, to  the  validity  of  the 
said  right  of  inheritance,  the  pretensions  of.  the  Gottoip 

.  lines,  and  the  Boyal  Danish .  House  being  in  conflict.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  the  best  means  to  .preserve 

.  jffdlstein  to  the  Monarchy,  is  to  renounce  the  .pretensions  of 
the  Royal  House  to  this  Duchy."  * 

Those  at  Copenhagen  who  dare  to  avow  their  appreh^nsioDs 

,say  that,  it  is  npt  the  direct  succession  of  Bussia  t)uit 
they  apprehend,  but  her  dominating  influence ;  it  is  not  .to 
flag  flying  at  Elsineur,  but  h^  control  in  the*  couacils  of 
•the  king  whoever  he  might  be.    No  doubt  this  is  tifne^-btt 

'  not  as  a  prospective  case ;  this  is  already  secured.    What  can 

.  mean  those  multiplied  aitaugements,  if  Russia  oontempkUd 
nothing  more  than  an  influence  and  a: control?  ..She  wants 
possession;  she  has  nev^  stopped  short  of  thatj  one  hour 
after  she  could  obtain  it     If  the  linp  of  Glucksburg  did, 

..as  it  is  possible,  come  in  and  go  out  within  iib»  year,  a 
Russian  govenior  would  occupy  Fredericksburg  just  as  Jto  ^ 
.  occupied  Baktche-Serai,  Tefli^,  and  Warsaw. 

The  Treaty  is,  however,  signed  in  tot.al  ignorance,  and  the 

^Administration  which  signed  it,  if  it  discovers  gradually  the 
deceptions  practised  upon  it,  is  at  all  events- in  that  position 
which  is  rendered  by  the  word,  committed.  It:  falls  from 
power,  a  new  Ministi^  comea.in.  They  are  no  longer  in  the 
dark;  now  the  eiTor  will  be  retrieved,  the  fraud  repudiated, 

*  Report  of  the  Commisaiion  o.  41. 
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the  ivikmoas  oomiMot  torn  to  sbreds,  and  England  reLoafied 
from  ihe  chain  of  aubsemency.  Not  in  the  leaat :  they  too 
wer«  committed  by  their  aota— i9»  oppoeUioH;  while  firee  they 
had  not  expoaed  it,  bound  (every  man  in  the  Foreign 
Offiee  ia  ao),  they  must  adopt  it ;  adopting  it,  conscious  of  ita 
character,  they  will  pursue  it  with  bittemesa  if  not  with 
de«()eration :  aoaroely  a  milder  term  can  be  used  when 
they  peraeTere  after  the  knowledge  that  the  Constitution  of 
Denmark  ia  under  the  prooeaa  of  being  cruahed  by  auccessive 
dissolutiona,  in  order  to  force  the  acceptance  of  a  Trealy 
purporting  to  be  only  the  acknowledgment  of  an  internal  and 
spotttaneona  act. 

But  another  circumstance  has  brought  into  evidenoe  the 
spirit,  or  rather  the  abjectneas,  of  the  new  goTemment.  The 
blather  of  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg,  like  the  father  of 
1^6ter  III,  has  protested  against  a  Treaty  which  deprived  his 
House  of  its  rights.  lUa  protest  has  beenrendeiied  all  the 
nwre  galling  by  being  accompanied  by  an  offer  to  resign 
eviery  claim,  he  being  the  last  who  held  out,  in  case  that 
measttfea  wttt  taken  to  seeoire  the  Succession  against  Eussia 
oil  the  faikrre  of  the  Line  of  Glilcksburg:  this  was  putting 
^ha  finger  on  the  blot.  Aftisr  manifold  endeavours  to  prevent 
the  protest  by  compromising  the  parties,  the  Foreign  Minister 
absolutely  declared  in  Fttrliament  that  no  protest  had  been 
made.* 

Lord  Aberdeen  has,  however,  one  relief,  and  it  is  a  standing 
ground — **  I  have  never  said  a  word  in  favour  of  tlie  Treaty.*' 
Lord  Aberdeen  is  always  saddled  vnththe  cavrying  of  Treatiea 
^hioh  he  will  not  approve,  the  responsibility  of  acts  whidi  he 
I'^udiatee,  and  the  execution  of  prophfides  which  he  never- 
^^e.  He  will  not  justify,  but  he  will  execute ;  he  willoiot 
piadict,  butperfortn.  He  is  the  only  survivor  of  the  band  of 
Bpoilera  who  partitioned  Denmark*  Li  the i  next,  great 
^opean  event,  the  Treaty  which  led  to  the  Battlo  of 

*  Lord  John  Bussell  had  slated  that  it  liad  bccu  reocivecl,  hut 
wr«ted  to  produce  it,  oti  the  grounds  of  **  incouvenieiice  to  the  publid 
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NftTarikio,  weseeUmseheitFsiiig  to  IImb  letter  his  p«foinimoa 
of  ix)fdxj.  The  loUowiiig  words  were  iittared  in  the  Hoofle 
of  Lords,  on  tbe  19tk  of  June,  l$29. 

.  '^MaiquisofGlaniiqarde — ^The  noble  Earl  (Aberdeen),  laid 
gieat  stress  upon,  tke  fact  of  the  Emperor  of  Sussia  haviiig 
waived  bis  rights,  as  a  belHgerent  in  the  Mediterranean^  4iff 
d^jfordiaig  faciliiks  for  tke^e^uiiaH'  of  the  Treaty  <^  London 
(&ih  Julj,  18E7).  All  that  we  ace  yet  aeqnamted  with  is, 
that  TioiEey  is  in  danger,  and  that  the  Emperor  of  Eosaa 
has  broken  his  engagements  with  impomty,"  Sco.  &c  &c. 

*'l4(sd  Aberdeen — ^It  is  quite  enough  ios  GoTenunent  to 
have  it  on  their  hands  to  execute  the  Treaty,  without  being 
oUtged.  to  ^ofhecy  how  U  is  to  be  executed.  I  kaioe  never 
ffweti  a/n^  cpman  ae  to  iMe  Treaty. ^^ 

.  *' A  first  crime  inoculates/'  says  Maehiarelli^  *'aiiendk» 
series  of  uncontemplated  comes."  A  first  beedlessness  in 
responsible  station,  instils  in  like  manner  a  Tirus,  which  tnU 
bseek  out  on  all  the  memibexs^.and  fijCnUy  settle  on  ths 
heart; — it  may  show  itself  too»  in  morbid  Ibrtune^^  and  in 
puJbdd  fiune.  This  is  tiie  least  dei^orable  of  its  coDseqnmuies; 
should  the  secret  disease  inyest  itself  with  the  halo  ^  hectic 
h€sakh»  then  the  ver^  ak  is  polluted;  andnationa  boeathe  the 
infection.  •  «» 

The  gaite  is  Bussian :  iiie  pby»  English :  hexsng^  upon  the 
same  line,  both  must  equally  cultivate  perfidy  and  cowardies 
in  the  members  of  these  devoted  todlies;  tki  interest  is 
indeed  more  immediatdy  English,  it  being  theBriti^  mmia- 
ter  who  would  be  incommoded  Sshould  there  be  found  emdngst 
thein  honour  or  idiaiacter.  It  is  not  to  St.  PefceiBburgl»  thiit  the 
vietians  of  persecution  will  rusk;  it  \a  not  the  .Hester  of 
Enaeian  diplomaey  whose*  equanimity'^  will  be  ah^recked 
betmieen  the  roeks  of  conscience  and  the.shoab  of  office ;  it  ia 
not  firomr  bis  lips  that  will  distil  the  mi&  of '  sourness,  or  the 
b<mey  of  insanity ;  it  is  not  the  chief  of  tiie  'Hovse  of 
Epm^noff  who  will  have  to  writhe  under  a  family  insult,  cs 
to  cower.  un4er  a  Cabinet  incubus.  On  ,Uie  ..b^itlbs  of  the 
gelid  Neva  no  scandalous  exhibition  will  be  made  of  heietiMl 
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hoB^t  nd  impiiiaft  wortli.  In  tho  great  temple  of  tba 
Sannatian  Moloch  nothing  disturbs  the  sokmuity  of  wor- 
ahip:  aeeular  caxes  devcdve  on  the  miniftterijag  priests  of 
the  safasidiory  du^  of  Downing  Street. 

How  do  you  stand  with  your  allies  in  this  compact  as  fo 
matters  of  business  ?  You  have  protested  against  the  violn- 
tion  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  in  Cracow :  your  Minister  hfs 
anthoritatively  aonoiinoed  another  violation  of  the  Treaty  of 
Viemia»  by  the  establishment  of  the  Eussiazi  quarantine  at  the 
months  of  the  Danube ;  the  same  ppwer  has  violated  the 
Tieaty  of  the  dth  of  July.  18&7»  by  forcing  from  Turkey 
the  surrender  of  that  island  "jpon  which  the  qw^rantine  is 
established.  I  restrict  mysdf  to  thefle  three  infractions  ot 
puhlio  law  by  the  Gtovenunent  who  has  .proposed  to  you  this 
Treaty,  and  I  ask  if  this  and  similar  acts  are  not  the  legiti- 
mate oQQsequenoe  of  holding  any  relations  -  whatsoever  wi^h 
that  Gbvemmeat  P  If  no  Treaty  can  oar  does  in  law  or  r^ht 
exist  between  EnssSa  and  England,  in  consequence  of  hex  pest 
aets,  can  way  Treaty  which  you  now  enter  into  with  her  be 
m<ne  valid  than  these  violated  compacts  ?  And  what  is  to 
be  said  of  the  men  who  continue  under  such  cirQomstancea  to 
treat  with  her  P  When  Catherine  II  proposed  a  new  Treaty 
to  Kkn  Lang,  his  M^ntchu  Majesty  replied,  "  Let  her  leam 
&st  to  observe  the  old."  But,  alas,  when  she  turns  her 
&ce  to  iho  setting  sun,  she  catches  no  Tartars. 

But  theie  is  still  one  hope — ^  lingering  hope  which  has 
dnng  to  me  through  disheavtening  vieissitndes.  Every  con- 
Btitution  in  its  foundation  has  possessed  an  original  geitn 
and  fibre ;  and  decay,  or  its  equivalent — ^mismanagement, 
results  not  so  much  from  the  introduction  of  evil  novelties 
^from  the  obscuration  of  4ts  inherent;  light,  and  the  dis- 
torbanoaof  its  rseyerally  balancing  and  compensating  func- 
tions. The  SHppresited  element  in  our  present  state  is  the 
^^  one  s  still  it  subsists ;  it  may  be  ev^ed.  This  ia>  mo 
hypothesis; '  on  two  kignal  occasions  "within  a  coiiple  of 
y^s,  w[e  hate  s^en  the  Prerogative  exeixt^d,  once  in  the 
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appointment  of  a  Ministry ;  once  by  the  coercbn  of  thB 
Foreign  Department.  » 

In  the  first  case  (the  second  in  poiilt  of  time),  the  Minister 
to  whom  the  important  experiment  was  entrusted,  failed  ib 
perceive  its  bearing,  and  consequently  the-  means  of  its 
execution.  I  refer,  however,  to  the  fact,  not  to  the  &ihu». 
In  the  second,  something  more  was  revealed  than  power 
latent  in  the  Cro^n ;  there  was  also  manifested  ability  ai^ 
courage  in  the  Sovereign.  The  Queen  had^detected,  even  in 
matters  within  her  own  knowledge,  that  she  had  been  over- 
reached by  the  Minister,  up  to  that  time  her  sole  guide  and 
instructor. 

On  this  she  negotiated  with  the  Chief  Minister  to  obtain 
that  she  should  no '  longer  be  exposed  to  deception  by  his 
subordinate.  On  the  repetition  of  the  ofFenoe,  tliat  suboidi- 
nate  was  excluded  from  the  Cabinet,  and  the  Queea  required 
i^or  the  Aict  could  not  othenvise  have  ocdurred)  the  Prime 
l^Gnister  to  produce  in  Parliament  the  document  consigning 
the  previous  compact.*  "Kie'  people  of  this  country^  might 
then  have  learned  that  in  the  Crown  they  possessed  a  check 
npon  faction,  and  in  the  Queen  a  defence  against  nialversa- 
tion.  The  experiment  again  failed ;  again  has  that  Minister 
been  forced  upon  the  Crown  by  colleagues  who;  m  ^Ldiiding 

*  "The  Queen  requires,  first,  that  Lord  Palmerston  will  dia- 
tinctlj  state  what  he  proposes  in  a  given  case,  in  order  that  the  Qiieen 
may  imow  as  distinctly  to  what  She  is  giving  Her  Boyal  Sanction. 
Secondly,  that  having  once  giv«n  Her  sanotion  to  a  measure,  th»t  it 
be  not  arfartrarily  alterod  or  modified  tiy  the  auniater.  3i^h  an  act 
She. must  ooniskler  as  failing  in  sincerity  tOM'ardB  the  Crown,  and 
justly  to  be  visited  by  the  exsrclde  of  Her  Constitutional  right  of 
dismissing  that  minister.  She  expects  to  be  kept  informed  of  what 
passes  between  him  and  the  Foreign  Ministers  before  important  cb- 
cisions  are  taken,  baaed  upon  that  intercourse ;  to  reoeive  tlia  Foreign 
«kspatohe0  in  good  timfl  \  and  to  have  the  dmughta  for  Her  a.]^N^ 
Meat  to  Her  in  rafioieni  time  to  inalBQ  Hen^  acquainted  wi^  their 
contents  before  th^  must  be  8e9t  off.  The  Que^i^  thinks  it  better 
that  liord  John  Bussell  shoul4  show  this  letter,  to  Lord  Palmerston." 
—Bead  in  the  House  of  Comiaons,  by  I<ord  John  Bussell,  Februarf 
3d,  1852. 
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Him  from  the  Poreign  Department,  avow  their  coneiirreno6 
with  the  Queen  in  their  judgment  of  his  character.*  Bnt 
again  I  refer  to  the  fact  and  not  to  the  experiment. 

Now,  this  Minister  is  the  man  who  planned  the  Treaty  of 
the  8th  of  May,  withont  whose  concerted  activity  or  mea- 
sured inaction,  neither  could  Denmark  have  been  compro- 
mised against  the  Duchies,  nor  the  Duchies  against  Denmark, 
Prussia  and  Germany  involved  in  the  war,  or  the  war  itself 
prolonged  until  the  occasion  was  afforded  for  that  restoration 
of  the  **  Integrity  of  the  Monarchy  **  which  we  have  before  us. 
Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  these  transactions  had  no  share  ih 
the  judgment  and  act  of  the  Queen  ?  is  it  safe  for  a  subse- 
quent Minister  to  pursue  a  scheme  planned  under  such 
auspices,  to  the  persecution  and  downfall  of  Princes  of  the 
House  of  Guelph,  and  no  less  connected  with  her  Majesty  by 
the  ties  of  blood,  than  England  is  connected  with  them  by 
those  of  interest  ? 

What,  if  it  did  apply,  would  be  the  value  of  the  argument — 
"Sanctity  of  Treaties."  With  what  wonder  would  such 
words,  issuing  from  the  lips  of  an  English  Minister,  be  lis- 
tened to  by  the  Rajahs  of  India,  the  Ameers  of  Scinde,  tlie 
chieftains  of  Affghanistan,  the  Shahs  of  Persia,  the  nobles  of 
Poland,  and  the  burghers  of  Cracow.  Shall  the  Dukes  and 
Princes  of  the  Baltic  receive  as  a  holy  word  that  which  the 
rest  of  the  world  knows  to  be  a  lie  ?  Or  are  they  treated 
exceptionally,  not  being  barbarians.  Ye^  !  thei'e  barbarism 
■^here  civilization,  justifies  perfidy.  England  is  equally  dex- 
terous at  keeping  and  at  breaking  words — ^breaking  that  fairly 
pledged  in  honour,  keeping  that  filched  from  her  by  fraud ; 
but  true  in  both  to  a  simple  rule — the  service  of  the  Czar. 

Bussia  is  a  monster  that  devours ;  but  it  is  one  also  v^ich 

*  **  "Where  he  is,  he  can  do  no  harm  ;**  such  is  the  consolation  of 
his  ooUeaguet,  when  they  have  resigned  to  him  the  Post  Office^ 
through  the  instrumentality  of  which,  even  when  not  dire(.'tlj  under 
his  control,  he  ohtained  in  former  years  the  exclusion,  or  "  descent," 
^  Lord  Grey  from  office.  But  wherever  that  minister  is,  he  must 
of  necessity  become  everything. 
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ezisU  only  bj  ils  roracitj*  Jlxoimd  its  den  it  has  fliiniiel 
ibe  hunting  grounds,  and  it  has  long  remained  with  spin; 
too  short  to  reach>  and  growl  too  fierce  to  allure.  It  then 
got  keepers*  who,  in  dread  of  being  devouxied  themselves, 
,  began  to  foray  for  its  wants.  Of  those  keepecs,  the  indivi- 
duals called  "  Foreign  Ministers"  in  England  have  been  the 
most  Tenturesome  and  perseYering.  "  What  now  is  to  be 
done  with  the  monster  ?**  exclaims  the  simple  and  agitated 
mind.  The  answer  is  easy:  starve  it;  eease  to  heap  its 
trough  with  lacerated  laws — cease  to  cast  fi'actured  sceptres 
and  diadems  into  its  sty,  and,  like  the  wolf,  it  will  die  in 
silence. 

The  plains  of  Europe  have  been  ensanguined  to  bar 
heraldic  daims,  affecting  a  Grerman  fortress  or  an  Italian 
dukedom;  the  case  never  arose. of  a  union  through  Here- 
ditary succession^  of  powerful  kingdoms.  Since  the  time 
of  Charlemagne  (that  is  to  say,  in  the  course  of  a  thQUsand 
years)j.ihe  prospect  of  such  an  event  has  presented  itself  but 
once,  and  that  prospect^  centuries  before  the  contingency 
could  occur,  moved^  all  Europe  as  by  a  present  danger, 
namely,  the  testament  of  Charles  III. 

England,  though  discomfited  in  the  war  which  ensued,  aad 
f(Hroed  to  recognise  Philip  V  as  Song  of  Spain,  still  refused 
to  lay  down  arms  until  he  on  his  aide;,  and  the  King  of 
Erance  upon  the  other,  renounced  every  claim  which  the 
desc^dants  of  either  might  have  to  inherit  simultaneously 
the  two  Crowns.  This  was  caxxied  into,  effect,  not  by  & 
Treaty  between  England,  Holland,  »id  Austria,  but  by  le^d 
uufy/imenU  executed  by  these  Mouarchs,  and  coinfirmed  by  the 
Cortes  of  Castile.  These  acts  are  recorded  and  incorporated 
in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  their  validity  does  not  depend  upon 
any  national  stipulation ;  and  although  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
has  lapsed  by  incidents  these  Eenunciationa  are  as  biniiog 
as  on  the  ^ay  on  which  they  were  signed. 

Judgijig  by  events,  so  far  fi'om  concluding  the  convictiotis 
of  Europe  in  this  respect  weakened  within  a  century  and  t 
half^  we  must  infer  them  to  have  been  atrengthened-    Only 
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cb  jeim  ago  wten  the  powtr  of  Spain  h$A  MMed  to  be 
alarmmg,  and  after  the  hereditaory  pxinciple  had  been  swept 
away  in  France,  Dnrope  was  all  but  plunged  in  a  war  (the 
dpasty  in  France  was  upset)  by  the  marriage  of  a  princess 
of  Spain  to  a  junior  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  because  it  was 
sQpposed  that  that  alUanoe  mi^  inTalidate  the  non-existing 
Inafy  of  Vteeobt. 

Here  then  is  the  pneedent  for  the  coorse  to  be  pursued  in 
Inference  to  Denmark.  If  Russia  has  no  designs;  there  can 
be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  such  a  renundatibn ;  if  there  be 
Acuity,  then  is  the  necessity  proved*  But  having  obtained 
ber  enfeoffment  of  the '  Sound  she  keeps  the  attention  of 
finope  My  oecopied  about  the  keys  of  the  Ghnreh  of  Jeru« 
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NOTB  I. 

MOTIVES  OF  ENGLAND  IN   ACCEDING   TO 
BUS8IVS  PROPOSALS. 

(Seep.  235.) 

Worn  the  ^Weser  Zdtung^  Jpil^  1853. 

Never  has  Denmad:  been  ia  more  absokte  dependeaee 
upon  Russia  than  at  present,  and  in  such,  rapid  downward 
pn>gm8  from  tiie  smaanii  of  imaginary  suooeaa.  Count 
Keveiitiow,  the  active  Mimsterof  D-mark  in  London,  had 
^^  been  preparing  the  first  London  Protoool,  in  which  the 
Integrity  of  the  Danish  Monarchy  was  pointed  out  as  a 
tiling  to  be  irished;  Euasia  was  seconding,  England  was 
topoarning ;  and  Prussia  at  thai  time  kept.so  far  aloof,  that 
tbe  Chevafo  BimseB,  on  August  1,  18&0,  even  handed  a 
note  of  protest  to  Lord  Pahnerston.  Rusaift  availed  herself 
of  the  conftuion  -  brought  about  m  the  Pimis  bv  Lord 
^^xlnMvstoR  and  of  the  favour  shown  by  him  lo  M.  Pacii!co» 
^  instrnot  M.  Brunnow  to  demand  his  passport.  Lord 
^nerston,  apparently  surprised,  demanded  whether  there 
was  not  My  meansof  adjusting  the  difference.  To  be  sure, 
^  tho  reply»~tl»  signatare  of  ike  London  PvotoooL  TM 
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ngnature  was  ffweHy*^and  this  was  ihe  first  trmmph  qf  M$usia, 
In  enacting  the  bully  against  diminntive  Greece,  Ijord  Pal* 
merston  became  the  instrument  through  n^hich  on  the  Baltic 
the  dominiftn  of  Eussia  was  increased  and  established  more 
firmly.  But  Kussia  was  a  gainer — ^not  on  the  fialtic  only, 
but  also  in  Greece  and  Turkey.  *  ♦  *  On  the  23d  of 
August,  1850,  the  Austrian  Plenipotentiary  joined  the  Pleni- 
potentiaries of  Denmark,  France,  Great  Britain,  EuBsia, 
Sweden,  ajEid  Norway.  His  «cces»on,  it  is  trfie,  contained  a 
reservation  of  the  rights  of  the  German  Confederation ;  but 
these  rights  had  already  been  most  deeply  violated  by  the 
very  fact  of  the  Protocol. 


Extract  ffom  '*  A.  Protest  etgainst  the  Tbeovf  of  the  Danish 
Collective  Monarchy,  and  against  the  attempt  (tt  realising  it 
hy  means  of  the  Treaty  of  the  Sth  of  May,  1852.  Manheim, 
1852.     Attributed  to  Heinrich  von  Gagern: — 

(Seep.  256.) 

Denmark,  Kussia,  and  France  had,  from  1846,  been 
active  in  urging  the  institution  of  the  Collective  Monarch/. 
In  the  spring  of  1850,  a  favourable  conjuncture  had  arisen, 
which  Russia  was  the  first  to  perceive,  in  the  unfortunate 
division  of  the  German  Powers ;  secondly,  in  the  disgust  of 
the  English  Ministry  at  the  long  delay  of  the  negotiations  of 
peace  at  Berlin ;  and  last,  not  least,  in  the  personal  embar- 
rassment of  Lord  Paimerston,  whose  ministenal  positicm  had 
been  endangered. 

In  consequence  of  the  intervention  of  England  against 
Greece,  in  behalf  of  the  sordid  claims  of  a  M.  Padfioo,  a 
pseudo  Englishman,  resident  at  Athens,  and  generally  speak* 
tng,  in  consequence  of  the  extent  to  which  England,  under 
Lord  Palmerston's  guidance j  thought  itsdf  warranted  to  cany 
the  support  given  to  Englishmen  in  foreign  parts,  England 
had  got  into  so  serious  .a  scrape  with  Bussia,  thatt  the  Bos- 
man  Ambassador  in  London  had,  in  solemn  indignation, 
announced  his  expected  recall.  At  the  .same  time^  Lord 
Palmerston's  foreign  poMqy  had  been  in  Parliament  silbBiitted 
to  severe  criticism,  and  at  the  close  of  the  debate  thetniniste* 
rial  majority  was  so  small  that  the  victory  waa  almost  equi** 
Talent  to  a  defeat.  Some  diplomatic  aeoess,  to  assuage  tha 
Tories,  the  adjustment  of  that  diii'er^oe«  and  an  s^ppaieiil 
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noondUatioii  with  Russia,  was  ondflr  snob  circamttanoes 
what  Lord  Falmetstoa  could  not  do  without  if  he  wanted  to 
remain  at  the  hebo. 

The  accession  of  England  to  that  Protocol  was  the  ilrst 
desideratum,  and  Lord  Pulmerston»  under  the  circumstances, 
had  declared  himself  ready  to  sign,  thereon  Brunnow  pre* 
ferred  to  accept  the  satisfaction  demanded  by  Eussia  in  the 
shape  of  the  signature  by  the  Engbsh  Minister  of  the  Proto- 
ool,  in  preference  to  his  departure  from  London. 

Af^er  the  readiness  of  Lord  Palmerston  had  been  intimated, 
the  thing  was  delayed  for  several  weeks,  ostensibly  in  conse- 
quence of  some  modifications  proposed  by  England,  which, 
without  neutralizing  the  poison  of  the  nut,  were  intended  to 
floften  somewhat  the  taste  of  the  shell,  and  which  at  last 
were  agreed  upon  without  any  great  difficulty.  That  it 
would  oppose,  that  not  only  the  dnught  of  the  Protocol,  but 
theplan  itself  had  been  kept  as  a  perfect  mystery  from  Prussia, 
and  even  from  Austria,  until  within  a  few  days  previous  to 
the  first  conference.  Tlie  foreign  powers  appear  to  have  been 
conscious  that  the  Germa;!  powers^  as  representatives  of  the 
Gferman  Confederation,  could  not  in  honour  have  signed  a 
Protocol  which  was  etclusively  calculated  to  injure  that  Con* 
federation  in  all  and  any  claims  and  rights  which  had  proved 
tlie  object  of  the  negotiations,  and  of  the  war,  a  war,  in 
which  Germany  had  not  been  vanquished,  and  could  not 
therefore  have  lost  the  object  at  stake. 

At  last,  in  July  4,  1850,  a  Conference  was  summoned 
together  in  order  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  the  Protocol, 
and  to  this  conference  were  the  representatives  of  Austria 
and  Prussia  invited  in  their  turn. 

It  must,  however,  be  granted,  that  the  Protocol  was  but  of 
trifling  signification  compared  with  the  Treaty  of  May  8, 
1B52^  the  signatures  of  which,  on  the  part  of  England, 
I^rd  Palmerston  has  not  officially  to  account  for. 

The  main  points  of  difierence  are  the  following: — 

let.  The  Protocol  of  June  2,  1850,  in  its  first  article, 
merely  conveys  the  unaninums  desire  of  the  powers,  which  the 
present  status  gave  of  the  possessors  of  the  Danish  Crown 
niay  be  maintained  in  its  integritv,  whereas  by  article  dd  of 
the  Treaty  of  May  8,  1852,  the  principle  of  the  *'  integrity  of 
the  Danish  Monarchy"  is  laid  down  and  recognised  as  a  pear* 
i&anent  one. 

2d.  The  Protocol  of  June  2,  1950,  in  its  2d  article,  doat 
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not  actually  alter  ike  ligkt  of  succession  in  Beiunark  and  in 
Sebleswig-Holstein^  as  it  is  announced  to  hove  been  altered  hy 
article  1  of  the  Treaty  of  May  S,  1852  ;  but  it  is  only  deciaied 
to  be  a  very'  wise  view  of  the  King  of  Denmask  to  intend  to 
alter  the  succession  in.  the  Boyal.  Dynasty,  in  order  to  faoilLtata 
those  measures,  by  means  <^  which  the  Danish  Monarchy  may 
eventually  be  kept  together. 

At  aU;0vents,  Lord  Palmerston*  in  signing  the  Protocol  of 
June  2,  1850,  w^as  acting  coiUrary  to  the  duty  of  £nff land  and 
contrary  to  the  honour  of  a  atatesnum ;  for,  while  that  was 
gcnng  on  in  London,  England  teas  stUlenacting^  (^  part  of 
mediator  at  Berlin,  and  the  negotiations  for  peace,  which  only 
attained  this  conclusion  on  July  2, 1850,  the  Conference  taking 
-pLaice  in  London  on  July  4th,  before  that  eyent  (the  signature 
of  the  peace  of  Berlin)  ooold  be  known  in  London.  If  the  part 
of  a  mediator  is  to  be  ex»mpt  &om  the  character  jof  per* 
fidiousness^  it  presupposes  a  certain  degree  of  impartiality. 


Note  U. 

•         * 

TREATT  RELATIVE  TO  THE  SUCCESSION  OP  THB 

GROWN  OP  DENMARK. 

Signed  at  Lojukm,  May  8,  1852. 
[Itatifications  exchanged  at  London^  Jy^ne  19»  1852.] 

In  the  name  op  the  Most  Holt  and  iNDmstBM 

Tbinitt. 

Fbeahb&e.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  tho^  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  His  Migesty  the  Eoipeior 
of  Austria,  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  the  Prince  Bnesi' 
dent  of  the  French  Republic^  H]3  Maiieaty  the  King  of 
Prussia,  His  Mi^esty  the  Emperor  oC  all  the  Buasias,  and 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden: and  NorMrty»  taking  into 
oonaideration  that  .the  maintenanoe  of  the  integrity,  of.  the 
Danish  Monaccchy,  aa  connected  with  the  g«iieral  ktesesta  of 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  is  of  l^h  importance  to 
the  preservation  of  .peaoe^  and  tiiat  aa*  arran^pa^ent  by.  which 
the,  suGce&sion  to. the  whole  ofi^be  donanionA  now  united 
under  the  sceptre  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of.  Sennuuii 
ihoiild  deTxdveiupon  ^e  wile  line^  io  tho  exiebwoti  «f  fematoi 
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ivodd  be  the  beat  meaae  of  teeann^  the  integrHy  of  Ihift 
]kwDroby»  hMfe  xetehred,  at  the  inyitation  of  His  Banish 
MiQfistjr,  to  oonchide  a  Treaty,  in  order  to  g^ive  to  the 
arrangements  relating  to  sudi  order  of  succession,  an  ad* 
dHieui  fifedge  of  stability  by  an  act  of  Buropean  odhnow- 
K^veDt. 

Articis  L  Afler  h»nn$^  taken  into  serions  consideration 
ths  inteKsts  of  his  Monarchy,  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Donnark,  with  the  assent  of  His  Royal  Highness  tha 
Hoeditary  Prince,  and  of  his  nearest  cognates,  entitled  to 
the  suooesaion  by  the  Boyal  Lsir  of  Dcnnadc,  as  well  as  in 
eonoert  with  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Rnssias, 
Head  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  House  of  Holstein* 
Gottorp,  having  declared  his  wish  to  regulate  the  order  of 
succession  in  Ins  dominions,  in  such  manner  that,  in  defanlt 
of  issue  male  in  a  direct  line  from  King  Frederick  III 
of  Denmark,  his  Crown  should  devolve  upon  his  Highness 
the  Prince  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderbourg- 
Gliicksbourg,  and  upon  the  issue  of  the  marriage  of  that 
Prince  with  her  Highness  the  Princess  Louisa  of  Sehleswig- 
Holstein-Sonderbourg-Gliicksbouiig,  bom  a  Princess  of 
Hesse,  by  order  of  Primogeniture,  from  male  to  male ;  the 
High  Contracting  Parties,  appreciating  the  wisdom  of  the 
views  which  have  determined  the  eventual  adoption  of  that 
arrangement,  eagaged  by  common  consent,  in  case  die  con- 
templated contingency  should  be  realized,  to  acknowledge  in 
His  Highness  the  Prince  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein- 
Sondocbonrg-Giiicksbottrg,  and  his  issue  male  in  the  direct 
line  by  his  inanriage  with  the  said  Princess,  the  right  of 
to  the  whole  of  the  dominions  now  united  under 


the  sceptre  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Benmaiic. 

Abtiolb  II.  The  High  Contracting  Parties,  aeknawledg<^ 
ing  as  permanent  the  principle  c^the  integrity  of  the  Danish 
Monarchy,  engage  to  take  into  consideration  the  further  pro« 
positions  which  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark  may  deem 
it  expedient  to  address  to  them,  in  case  (which  God  forbid)  <lie 
exkipiction  of  the  isstie  male,  in  tke  direct  line,  of  His  High« 
ness  the  Prittee  ChristiaH  of  Schleswi^Hofetein-Bondei^bourg^ 
Qlikksbom^,  1^  his  nanriage  with  Her  Highness  the 
Srineess  Louistt  of  SdUeswig^HoAstein-Sondeibonrg'GMck*^ 
bomrg,  bom  a  Princess  of  Hesse,  shcfuld  beebme  inmiinent. 

Abtiou  ill.  It  is' expressly  understood  that  the  reciprocal' 
lieMa  and  bbisg«tions  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Dsnouurk; 
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and  of  the  Gennanic  Gcmfederatioii,  ocmceniiiig  the  Dndiies 
of  Holstein  and  Lauenberg,  ri^ts  and  oMigatioos  established 
hj  the  Federal  Act  of  1815,  and  by  the  existing  Federal 
i^t,  shall  not  be  affected  by  the  present  Treaty. 
*■  Abticle  IV.  The  High  Contracting  Parties  reserve  to 
themselves  to  bring  the  present  Treaty  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  other  Powers,  and  to  invite  them  to  accede  to  it. 

Abticle  Y.  Ilie  present  Treaty  shall  be  ratified,  and  the 
ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at  London  at  the  expiration 
of  six  weeks,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have 
signed  the  same,  and  hare  affixed  thereto  the  seal  of  tbeif 
arms. 

Done  at  London,  the  eighth  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of 
Our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty*two; 

(l.8.)        Malvesbuby.  (l.8.)        Bille. 

(l.s.)        Kubeck. 

(l.8.)        a.  Walewski, 

(l.s.)        Buksen. 

(l.8.)        Bbunnow. 

(l.8.)       Eeuausen. 


Note  lit. 

ARTICLE  OP  THE  TIMES,  MAT  11,  1852. 

(See  p.  236.) 

It  is  a  fortunate  curcumstance  for  the  Earl  of  MalniB8bur|r 
that,  within  the  short  period  that  he  has  held  the  seals  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  he  has  already  had  the  opportunity  of  sigmng 
a  Treaty  with  all  the  great  Powers  which  restores  peace  to  an 
important  part  of  Northern  Europe,  secures  the  ijUe^ritjf  of 
the  Danish  monarchy,  oxA  provides  upon  a  safe  basis  and  by 
an  equitable  compromise,  for  the  eventual  succession  to  &ai 
Or<yicn.  But,  in  fact,  this  question  had  been  so  fully  consi- 
dered for  the  last  few  years,  and  the  negotiations  had  abready 
been  so  actively  carried  on  in  aU  pajts  of  Europe,  that,  upon 
the  arrival  of  M.  de  BiUe,  the  Danish  Flenipotentiaiy,  in 
liondon,  nothing  remained  to  be  done  by  the  Confbbbncs 
iui  to  complete  its  work  b^  signing  the  instruments  alrea^ 
ogrAd  upon.  This  aet  was  ponduded  on  Saturday*  the  8tk 
of  May,  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and,  as  the  Treaty  was  inuBe" 
diatdy  forwarded  to  Copenhagen  fc^  ratifioatioA,  U  may  im>v 
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be  ooniidored  that  every  part  of  this  Jutra$9m(f  emirw^ny  i« 
brought  to  a  dose,  and  that  the  future  peace  of  the  countiy 
is  secured,  while  the  causes  of  past  irritation  and  hostility  ara 
lemoved.    For  nearly  six  yeors  the  question  of  the  Danish 
lueoession  in  the  Duchies  of  Schleswi^  and  Holstein  has  dis* 
torbed  the  tranquillity  of  Northern  Europe,  for  it  wits  in  1846 
that  the  late  King  of  Denmark  published  his  letters  patent  on 
the  order  of  inheritance  in  the  Duchies.     But  the  train  had 
hug  htfore  been  laid  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Augustenbur^ 
ihmily,  and  the  explosion  was  greatly  awuted  by  the  convul- 
sions which  soon  afterwards  took  place  in  Germany,  followed 
by  the  temporary  ascendancy  of  revolutionary  principles  at 
Frankfort  and  Berlin.     We  need  scarcely  remind  our  readers, 
that  throughout  the  chances  and  perils  of  this  difficult  period, 
WE  never  despaired  for  an  instant  of  a  cause  which  was  sup- 
ported by  the  whole  authority  of  public  law,  and  defended  by 
the  spirit  of  the  Danish  people.    The  odds  against  them  were 
overwhelming,  but  right  has  prevailed.    Denmark  owes  her 
success  to  no  Foreign  Power,  for  throughout  the  contest  she 
received  no  active  military  or  naval  succour.    But  she  had 
the  goodwill  and  the  respect  of  Europe ;  she  was  upheld  by 
public  opinion,  to  which,  we  trust,  we  may  have  in  some  de- 
gree contributed ;  and  foJien  at  length  Lord  Pahnerston  wae 
induced  to  lay  down  the  principles  which  were  established  on 
the  2d  of  August,  1850,  by  the  Protocol  of  London,  the 
rights  of  Denmark  were  saved. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  cause  of  this  dispute  was, 
that  in  the  probable  event  of  the  failure  of  issue  to  the  eldest 
male  line  now  reigning  in  Denmark,  the  several  dominions  of 
that  Crown  would  pass,  according  to  different  laws  of  succes- 
sion, and  the  monarchy  would  consequently  have  been  divided. 
Denmark  Proper  would  have  descended  through  a  female 
branch  to  the  Princes  of  Hesse  Cassel ;  Holstein  would  have 
followed  the  strict  line  of  male  succession,  because  it  was  a 
fief  of  the  German  Empire ;  and  the  succession  of  Schleswig 
Was  disputed,  one  party  contending  that  it  followed  the 
descent  of  the  Crown  of  Denmark,  the  other  that  it  was  in- 
dissolubly  united  to  Holstein.  To  meet  tltese  MfficultieSy  the 
course  which  has  now  been  succeeefully  adopted  woe  to  select 
^  scion  of  the  Boyal  fiimily  as  its  common  heir ;  to  obtam 
^^nciations  qfthe  convicting  and  collateral  interests  of  aU 
other  parties^  arut  to  place  t^te  whole  of  these  arrangement* 
*MkJlpr  the  coUecUve  sanction  of  Europe.    The  next  heir  to  the 
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Grown  of  Denmark,  in  the  event  of  the  King's  damaBwiiiiiQiil 
imue,  is  His  Majesty's  tmcle»  Ferdinand,  a  Prinoe  of  siitf 
jears  of  ag!e»  nsanied,  and  likewise  withont  issne.  On  hu 
death,  it  is  presumed  that  the  reigning  line  will  beeoDM 
extinct.  The  present  Treaty,  therefore,  recognises  as  tho 
next  heir  after  him  Frinee  Christian,  of  the  line*  of  Sond»- 
burg  Glttcksbomrg,  who  is  married  to  Princess  Louise  of 
Hesse  Cassel,  a  grand-^ugfder  of  King  Frederick  VIofBejnr 
mark  (!),  by  the  eldest  daughter  of  that  Sovereign^  who 
beeame  the  wi&  of  Landgrave  WiUiam  of  Hesse.  The  issue 
of  the  marriage  <^  Prince  Christiaoi  and  the  Princess  Louise 
of  Hesse  consists  of  four  children,  the  eldest  a  boy  aboitib 
nine  years  old ;  and  tkU  young  Prince,  therefore,  represents 
botk  ike  Toale  and  the  female  line  cf  succession  to  the  JSmgdom 
amd  tJie  Duchies,  thoug^  not  in  ^\t  first  degree.  The  Imeof 
Aiigustenburg  is  senior  to  the  line  of  Sonderbnrg  Gliidcs* 
bourg,  but  it  is  attainted  for  the  part  it  took  in  the  late  €00* 
test,  which  was  mainly  fomented  by  those  «Princes  in  order 
to  secure  and  extend  titeir  own  exchmt>e  pretensions  hf  the  dis- 
metnberment  cf  the  Danish  monarchy.  The  Duke  of  Angus- 
tenbnrg  has,  therefore,  forfeited  his  rights,  and  stands  exdvdei 
from  the  amnesty  ;  but  an  arrangement  baa  now,  rise  beUeee^ 
been  concluded  between  him  and  the  King  of  PiBnmark,  by 
which  his  estates  in  the  Dnchy  of  Schleswig  eure  to  he  pitT' 
e^yjused  at  a  high  vaJLuoMony  and  the  proceeds  will  auffijce  to 
provide  liberally  for  his  subsistence  and  station.  Ko  fuitiiesr 
difHeulty  is,  therefore,  to  be  apprehended  in  that  quarter,  and 
it  ia  comparatively  immaterial  tohether  his  renunxnation  hoe 
taken  place.  But  the  elder  m^nbers  of  the  Hessaan  boranch 
had  undoubted  rights  to  the  Crown  of  Denmark,  which  they 
have  honourably  renounced  in  favour  of  the  husband  and 
diiklren  of  the  Princess  Louise,  withouli  exacting  any  eom^ 
pensation.  The  Emperor  of  Eussia,  as  representative  d  the 
line  of  Holstein  Gottorp,  had  rights  on  one  portion  of  the 
Duehy  of  Hoktein ;  for  the  act  <^  ces^op^  confirmed  and 
executed  by  the  Grand  Duke  Paul,  on  his  eoming  of  age^  in 
177B»  was  exclusively  in  favour  of  the  male  line  reigning  i^ 
Penmark,  and  in  the  ev&nt  oi  the  extinction  ol  th&  walk 
tine  that  rennticiatiofi  so  made  by  the  father  of  the  psesent 
Emperor  Nicholas  would  have  become  null  and  void.  ^^ 
from  shoming  aHy  eagerness  to  apaU  hivisel^  ff  this  d^fctw^ 
etance  to  acquire  a  pteponderatiug  influence,  in  that  p^ 
ff  Europe,  IT  is  pub  to  the  Court  of  JRussia  to  axATB  thai 
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A9  ^o^  never  attempted  to  eaerifice  ike  general  leelfere  ef 
^  Danieh  monarchy  to  anjf  petty  interest,  and  that  the  £m« 
peror  has  been  oonstautly  foremost  in  promoting  this  negotia* 
tion,  of  which  a  renewal  of  his  father's  cession  of  all  daint 
on  Uolstein /oniM  an  essential  part.     Throughout  this  trans- 
action Eossia  has  acted  with  jfreat  judgment  (I)  and  good 
faith,  and,  although  her  own  interests  are  deeply  involved  ia 
&I1  that  concerns  the  entrance  to  the  Baltic,  she  has  sought 
io  gain  no  advantage  for  herself^  but  simply  to  strengthen 
&nd  ^preserve  the  independent  rights  of  Denmark.    In  liko 
manner  France,  under  the  successive  Governments  of  Loui9 
Philippe,  Lanuirtine,  Cavaignac,  and  Louis  Napoleon,  has 
pursued  the  same  frank  and  consistent  line  of  conduct 
towards  Denmark.     The  diiiiculties  came,  as  is  well  HnowOg 
from  the  side  of  Germany,  for  this  question  was  curiously 
intermingled  with  the  political  passions  of  the  time,  and  thd 
song   of    "  SchUswig-Hohteln  mecrumschlungun "   was  for 
many  months  the^^a  ira  of  the  German  revolution.    At 
length, ,  however,   tJ^  restoration  of  the  legitimate  federal 
OMtkonty  in  Frankfort  tenninatedthe  hostiliUesin  tie  Duckies  g 
and,  in  spite  of   the  scorn  and  reseoitinent  with  which  our 
announcement  of  the  Danish  Protocol  of  1850  was  received; 
ui  Germany,  when  the  Prussian  Envoy  in  London  declined 
to  sign  that  document,  we  have  now  great  satisfaction  in  re- 
cording  the  fact,  that  all  differences  of  opinion  between  the 
great  Powers  have  ^disappeared,  anil  that  Chevalier  Bunsea 
^twa^OThas  placed  his  name  by  the  side  of  the  Plenipo* 
tentiaries  of  all  the  other  Powers  in  this  final  arrangement! 
We  may,  therefore,  now  invoke  Ms  high  testimony  to  the 
Bouadncss  of  tjhe  policy  which  that  Protocol  was*  intended  to 
tttabHsh ;  and  if  any  sacrifices  have  been'  mad6  by  Prussia 
before  she  arrived  at  that  conclusion,  We  sincerely  hope  that 
the  may  be  rewarded  for  them  by  the  establishment  of  a 
cordial  alliance  between  herself  and  Denmark,  whose  geogra* 
phical  position  and  maritime  power  make  her  a  neighbour  of 
ttie  utimst  value  to  tlie  Frussian  dominions.    Upon  tne  whole, 
this  Treaty  is  another  proof  that  in  spite  of  tne  most  serioue 
testacies  and  the  most  violent  passions,  the  actite,  intelligent, 
■nd  pacific  diplomacy  of  our  day  does  contrive  ta,  avert  the 
calamities  of  general  war,   and  even  when  hostilities  are 
raging,  to  confine  them,  as  far  as  possible,  within  a  narrow 
compass  1     In  any  other  age,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
Danish  struggle  would  hav6  led  to  for  more  formidablB 
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results  (1)  &B<ii>  altbough  it  was  too  long  protracted,  &k»m9 
wigorouB  meoM  were  mat  early  employed  to  check  U,  the  tenni* 
nation  of  the  whole  negotiation  proves  that  the  great  Powers 
wiU  see  justice  done  and  peace  preserved. 

(WhHst  the  correspondence,  amounting  to  thousands  of 
folios,  was  passing  between  the  Governments,  not  a  whisper 
reached  the  public  of  any  plan  for  altering  the  succession  of 
Denmark.  So  soon  as  the  matter  is  concluded  the  Ardde 
appears :  no  other  paper  has  a  word  upon  the  subject.  If 
any  body  does  give  it  a  moment's  consideration,  it  is  to 
console  himself  with  the  belief  that  this  Treaty  has  ''  restored 
peace  to  Denmark,"  and  ''  removed  the  causes  of  past  irrita- 
tion.'*) 


Note  IV.        ' 

DISTINCT  SUCCESSION  OF  DENMAEK  AND 

THE  DUCHIES. 

(See  page  245.) 

The  male  succession  in  the  Duchies,  whether  mediate  or 
immediate,  has  always  been  assumed  up  to  the  negotiations 
ending  in  the  Treaty  of  May;  amongst  the  documents 
presented  to  the  Danish  Diet,  there  is  an  argument  against  the 
Agnatic  Succession :  but  the  matter  has  never  been  brought  to 
any  judicial  or  diplomatic  solution.  In  the  Treaty  of  May,  the 
question  is  wholly  evaded,  and  the  Agnatic  Lme  is  passed 
over  without  mention,  whether  as  to  claims  upon  the 
Duchies,  or  as  to  Cognatic  claims  upon  Denmark ;  it  may, 
therefore,  be  desirable  to  point  out  the  documents,  containing 
the  data,  requisite  for  a  decision. 

In  1232,  the  Duchy  of  Schleswig  appears  as  a  Hereditary 
^le  Fief  of  the  Crown  of  Denmark. 

In  1326,  an  investiture  took  place,  in  expross  terms  as  an 
Hereditary  Fief  by  tenure  of  Knight  service,  the  l>otniM^ 
^rectum  and  utiUy  being  vested  in  the  Court,  the  Damvi^^ 
SMpremum  being  alone  reserved  to  the  Crown. 

.  In  1459,  the  Duchy  reverted  to  the  Crown  as  an  Escheiit 
on  failure  of  right  heirs  of  Duke  AthoL 
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h  1460,  the  right  of  electing  a  DuVc  and  Count  from 
AiDongst  the  heirs  of  (Christian  the  First  was  established. 

In  1563/  stipulations  were  entered  into,  fixing  the  means 
of  adjustment  by  Ai'bitration,  in  cases  of  differences  arising  ^ 
between  the  Crown  of  Denmark  and  the  Ducliies. 

In  1570  and  1642,  Imperial  diplombs  for  the  counties  of 
Oldenburg  and  Delmenhorst  to  tiie  Danish  Kings  and  the 
Dukes  of  Holstein,  with  reversion  to  their  Agnates. 

In  1580»  the  division  took  place  into  Royal  and  Ducal,  or 
Gottorp  portions. 

In  1581,  a  partition  of  the  succession  of  John  Duke  of 
Bchleswig  and  of  Uolstein  was  made  between  Frederick  the 
Second  and  Adolph,  Duke  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  by  Arbi- 
tration of  the  Elector  of  Saxony. 

In  1608,  Duke  John  Gottorp,  with  the  sanction  of  Christian 
the  Fourth,  as  Suzerain  of  Schlcswig,  entailed  the  succession 
in  the  Gottorp  portion  upon  his  eldest  male  heir  in  right  of 
primogeniture. 

In  1610,  Frederick  the  Third  established  an  analogous 
family  statute  for  the  Royal  portion. 

In  1686,  Defensive  Treaty  between  Christian  the  Fourth 
and  Frederick  Duke  of  Schleswig-Holstein. 

In  1658,  the  Treaty  of  Copenhagen,  sanctioned  by  the 
Danish  Senate,  ceded  the  Sovereignty  over  the  Gottorp  portion 
of  the  Duchy  of  Schleswig  to  the  Duke  of  (Holstein-Gottorp) 
and  granted  a  diploma  of  Sovereignty  by  which  the  Duke  and 
his  male  descendants  were  released  from  all  feudal  obligations 
as  vassals  of  Denmark,  and  the  Sovereignty  was  ceded  to 
them.  The  King  at  the  same  time  ceded  to  himself  as  Lord 
of  the  Royal  Duchies  of  Schleswig  the  Sovereignty  over  it, 
with  an  expres9  reservation  of  the  reversionary  interests  of 
the  CVown#of  Denmark  in  the  Duchies  upon  the  extinction  of 
the  respective  Male  Lines.  The  cession  of  the  Sovereignty 
was  then  limited  to  the  male  descendants  of  the  Duke>  so 
that  the  Fief  was  not  abolished,  but  the  sovereignty  sub  modo 
transferred.  The  King  of  Denmark,  however,  had  no  power 
whatever  over  the  Sovereignty. 

In  1660,  the  succession  to  the  Cn'own  of  Denmark,  which 
was  till  then  elective,  became  hereditary  in  the  male  and 
female  descendants  of  Frederick  III,  subsequently  regidate4 
by  the  Lex  Regia  in  1665. 

This  chanjre  in  the  succession  to  the  Crown  of  Denitiai't 
^uld  only  affect  the  suceession  in  the  Sovereignty  of  the 
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Dudiy  of  Scblefwig  ts  Dsr  as  it  followed  the  saccessuni  to  the 
Crowned  Denmark. 

It  might  in  acoordance  with  the  Lex  Eegia  descend  to 
females,  although  the  succession  in  the  Lordship  might  still 
be  governed  by  the  Feudal  Law. 

In  1721,  the  re-union  of  the  Gottorp  Duchy  with  theBoyal 
Duchy  of  Schleswig  took  place,  and  fonnal  homage  to  the  King 
of  Denmark  as  sovereign.  Lord  Paramount  of  the  Dudxy,  was 
rendered  "  Secundum  tenorum  legis  regise."  It  is  a  serious 
question  whether  the  Itoy  al  and  Gottorp  portions  of  the  Dachy 
were  then  united  as  one  allodial  Duchy  with,  the  kingdolh  of 
Denmark,  so  as  to  become  subject  to  the  same  lawof  Hereditaiy 
Succession,  or  whether  the  Gottorp  portion  was  merely  re- 
incorporated with  the  Eoyal  portion,  and  the  ancient  feudal 
Constitution  of  the  entire  Duchy  continued. 

In  1773,  the  Grand  Duke  Paul  renounced,  as  bead  of  the 
elder  Gottorp  Line,  all  his  rights  to  the  Duchy  of  Schleswig 
in  favour  of  the  King  of  Denmark  and  the  Heirs  of  the 
Crown.  The  bead  of  the  younger  Gottorp  Line  bad  already 
done  the  same  in  1750. 

Catherine  of  Eussia,  in  the  provisional  Tfeaty  of  1767» 
undertook  that  all  the  surviving  Princes  of  the  House  of 
Holstdn  Gottorp  should  renounce,  and  by  the  Treaty  of  1773 
the  Counties  of  Oldenburg  and  Delmenhorst  were  ceded  bj 
the  King  of  Denmark  in  exchange,  as  an  endowment  for  the 
younger  branches. 


Note  V. 

EXCLUSION  OP  THE  CLAIMS  OF  TIffl  LINB 
OP  AUGUSTENBUBG. 

The  pretensions  of  the  Angustenburgs,  in  one  shape  or 
another,  cover  the  whole  of  this  ext^isive  field,  yet  they 
have  never  been  raised  in  any  manner.  They  are  the  only 
Pretenders  who  can  become  dangerous,  through  theexdosion 
of  the  Duchies  from  the  settlement  and  their  consequent 
alienation,  and  the  support  they  might  receive  from  Germany. 
These  consequences  have  struck  all  the  Danish  writers,  bat 
every  step  has  been  avoided  to  close  the  door. 

Considering  the  case  from  a  Bussian  point  of  view,  there 
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are  Tarious  considerations  which  coincide  to  render  this 
ambiguity  desirable.  The  first  of  these  is  the  opportunity  of 
a  new  Civil  War  in  Denmark :  this  is  a  matter  which  affects 
not  Denmark  alone,  but  Prussia  also  and  Germany.  Here  is 
a  lever  for  the  convulsion  of  those  countries,  and  from  it  may 
not  be  improbably  worked  out  a  Eussian  intervention  at 
Berlin.  Independently,  however,  of  those  ulterior  objects, 
there  were  reasons  so  strong  as  to  amount  to  a  necessity,  for 
excluding  the  discussion  of  those  claims  at  the  present  mo- 
ment :  they  consist  in — 

1.  The  Agnatic  SucoeasioQ  in  the  Duchies. 

2.  The  Cognatic  Succession  in  the  Kingdom. 

8.  The  Eeversion  of  Oldenburg  and  Delmenhorst. 

4.  The  Heirship-General. 

The  first  point  would  have  raised  the  question  of  the 
Integrity  of  the  Hkmaixhy,  which  Bustia  had  to  settle  as  a 
preliminary  matter,  so  as  to  get  the  Duchies  through  the 
Kiuffdom,  or  the  Kingdom  through  Holstein. 

Tne  second  would  have  interfered  with  the  nomination  of 

*  Prince  Christian,  the  Agnatic  Line  coming  before  as  Cognatic 

(the  mother  of  the  present  Duke  had  indeed  given  a  remin- 

ciation,  bat  we  know  what  value  attaches  to  such  inetru* 

ments). 

The  third  is  of  the  gravest  importance,  for»  if  only  raised, 
the  Holstein  claims  fell  to  the  ground. 

As  to  the  Heirship-General  it  was  impossible  for  Bussia  to 
have  pronounced  herself  either  way.  If  she  admitted  the 
claim  she  acknowledged  a  branch  that  came  in  before  herself. 
If  she  rejected  it  on  the  plea  of  the  Line  having  come  off 
before  Hereditary  Eight  was  established,  she  deprived  her* 
self  of  that  ground,  should  it  prove  to  be  desirable  to 
advance  it. 

The  civil  war  enabled  her,  through  the  animosity  of  the 
parties,  to  put  aside  at  once  those  inconvenient  discussions 
and  a  numerous  line  of  claimants.  The  powers  of  Europe 
were,  however,  not  under  the  influence  of  local  passions,  and 
whatever  the  part  taken  by  the  Augustenbuigs  in  the  civil 
war,  no  judicial  steps  have  been  t£^eci  to  deprive  them  of 
their  rights.  The  shield  of  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg  is 
suspended  amongst  those  of  the  other  Knights  Commanders 
of  theDanish  Order  of  the  Elephant. 


»M 
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.The  met  of  Copenhagi/i  and  the  Danish 

Constitution. 

The  resistance  of  tbe  Danish  Diet,  whicli  lias  already  led 
to  three  Dissolutions  of  that  Body,  was  not  made  to  the 
Treaty,  but  arose  entirely  out  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
measure  was  presented  to  it. 

The  Diet  itself  was  Provisional  and  Provincial;  the 
Duchies  were  not  represented.  On  the  28th  of  the  pre- 
vious January,  a  Koyal  Proclamation  had  promised  the  Insti- 
tution of  a  General  Diet:  there  was  no  reason  why  this 
promise  should  not  have  been  fulfilled,  and  every  reason  for 
fulfilling  it  before  submitting  a  fundamental  matter  which 
as  every  one  felt  could  not  be  settled  in  a  partial  assembly. 
The  Constitution  required  that  no  change  in  the  succession 
should  be  adopted  except  by  three-fourths  of  the  votes ;  the 
Body  which  had  to  vote,  required  to  have  existence.  This 
objection  was- put  forward  as  a  preliminary  one. 

It  may  have  been  very  unwise  to  force  so  grave  matter  in 
to  indecorous  a  manner,  but  from  tliis  fact  alone,  a  sinister 
purpose  need  not  be  infenred.  If  the  Danish  Government 
had  no  other  object  than  the  adhesion  of  the  Diet  to  the 
Treaty,  it  coyild  have  floated  over  the  preHminaiy  objection 
by  rendering  the  measure  in  other  respects  acceptable.  It. 
however,  treated  this  Constitutional  body  harshly  and  insult- 
ingly ;  told  it  that  no  advice  would  be  accepted  at  its  hands; 
informed  it  that  the  measure  to  which  its  assent  by  anticipa- 
tion was  required,  should  not  even  be  presented  to  it ;  *  and 

•  "Although  the  communicatioM  which  the  Govehiment  h* 
made  to  us  allow  us  no  ground  to  hope  t'.at  the  act  will  be  pretentod 
for  the  adoption  of  the  Diet,  &n." — Eeport,  p.  61. 
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^. 

tbt  H  W08  required  to  titter  a  simple  **  Yes,**  or  a  nmplo 
**  No"  to  the  Boyal  messnge,*  which  Boyal  message  in  ex* 
preu  terms  abolished  Hebeditary  Bioiit  ! 

We  have  not  to  seek  for  for  the  object  in  Tiew.    A  Con- 
stitution was  very  necessary  for  Russia  in  Denmark,  generaUy 
for  the  creation  of  faction,  and  immediately  for  giving  an 
upparently  national  sanction  to  the  Treaty :  but  it  was  not 
desirable  that  that  Constitution  should  have  or  acquire, 
vigour,  or  that  a  sense  of  independence,  or  a  consciousness  of 
power  should  arise  amongst  the  people.   Here  was  an  oppor- 
tunity of  crushing  that  Constitution  by  the  weight  of  Europe. 
The  objects  of  the  Danish  Government,  though  distinct, 
coincide;   they  could  not   fail  to  profit  by  the  occasion 
thus  afforded  them,  of  bringing  into  coincidence  the  dis- 
positions of  the  Diet  with  the  will  of  the  Cabinet.      In 
fact  the  Cabinet  was  absolute  from  the  moment,  it  would  say 
"unless  you  answer  by  an  unconditional  *  Yes,*  we  dissolve, 
and  will  go  on  dissolving  till  you  have  said  it."     It  is  Eng- 
land whose  influence  is  called  into  action  in  this  matter ;  and 
it  is  exerted  in  reference  to  a  measure,  into  which  the  British 
I*arliament  has  never  inquired,  and  respecting  which  it  has 
received  neither  documents  nor  explanation. 

The  first  Dissolution  took  place,  nominally  indeed,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  failure  of  another  measure  which  the  govern- 
ment might  have  easily  carried.  This  was  a  bill  for  the  exten- 
sion of  <the  Custom  Lines,  so  as  to  include  Holstein,  to  which 
the  Diet  objected  solely  because  the  Duchies  were  not  repre- 
sented; the  government  was  beaten  on  some  details  iu  the 
Lower  House  by  three,  and  the  Upper  was  known  to  be 

t  "That  if  the  male  issue  of  Xing  Frederic  III  should  fail,  ail 
^BdUarif  right  aocording  to  the  articles  27—^40  of  the  said  royal 
^  ehall  be  ahoUehed,  and  the  sueoession  for  all  the  territori^  which 
^^  now  united  under  the  Danish  crown  be  transferred  on  the  head 
of  His  Highness  Prince  Christian,  in  this  way  tiiat  His  isseue,  mal 
*^r  Auile,  of  lawful  marriage,  shall  succeed  to  the  crown  in  aocoi^ 
dance  with  the  law  of  primogeniture,  and  the  Agnatic  lineal^  luooes- 
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^oiurablei,  but  it  was  ney^  suhiaittecL  to  tbem. .  "Bf  mwoB 
of  a  conference  the  trifling  objections  of  the  Lowar  House 
would  have  been  removed. 

The  new  Diet  was  dbected  with  a  view  to  the  message*  fln<i 
the  government  wns  favx)i]xed  in  an  extraordinaiy  manner  by 
sa  internal  scbiwi.  Denmark  has  long  been  distracted  by  an 
agitation  which  may  be  rendered  intelligibly  to  the  reader  by 
the  term  ''  Tenant-Eight/'  although  it  more  properly  belongs 
to  the  class  of  dissensions  which  formerly  afflicted  GalUcia 
j|od  Hungaxy^  and  still  afflict  WaUachia  and  Moldavia.  The 
popular  party  had  the  command  of  the  Lower  House,  and 
having  been  the  most  violent  in  the  war,  it  was  now  most 
zealous  for  the  Boyal  message. 

The  new  Diet  which  met  in  Marc^  ISBS,  was,  neverthe- 
less,  prepared  for  resistance,  and  surrender  was  imperiously 
required  by  the  government  in  the  name  of  a  ''  European 
necessity,"*  and  they  were  unambiguously  threatened  in  case 
of  contumacy,  with  the  withdrawal  of  a  Constitution  which 
they  were  so  little  qualiiied  to  possess ;  lest  such  menaces^ 
should  be  mistaken  for  the  mere  desires  of  a  faction,  or 
associated  with  the  purposes  of  Eussia,  the  Times  lent  the 
willing  aid  of  its  thunders  to  batter  unhappy  Denmark  in 
the  name  of  constitutional  freedom  and  the  enlighteaed 
opinion  of  the  British  people.f 

The  previous  Diet  had  appointed  a  Commission  of  twenty- 

•  "At  the  opening  of  the  Keichstag,  at  Copenhagen,  the  Prime 
Minister  read  the  Boyal  Address  of  the  4th  October  last,  respecting 
the  regulation  of  the  Succession.  As  the  Ministry  presumed  <^iat  the 
proposed  Bucoessiou  was  the  ri^t  one,  it  would  not  admit  of  any 
alteration,  as  that  would  appear  as  if  the  Xing  intended  to  break  the 
engagements  he  had  ctrntmoited  with  the  isbeat  Poweis.  To  iSaow  to 
the  Diet  the  opinion  of  FcH^ign  Cabinets  of  the  £ormf»  diseoMioii^ 
he  would  lay  all  the  correspondenoe  on  the  unconditional  appforal«f 
tfifi  motion  was  a  European  Necessity." — AUona  Mercury, 

t  For  instance,  on  the  12th  of  f'ebruary  the  Tmes^  after  ipeelEing 
of  the  Dani^  ConstitatiQn  as  one  of  the  aatis^aciioiT^  rwhs  oiWb% 
ssys:— 

*<  But  it  is  not  less  essential  tg  iM  nmnUnMOfi  imA  9iu>ot»^^f^ 
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in  moAvn  to  cnmine  tbe  imall  pampblet  of  fbrtj  pagett 
wiiieh  is  all  that  was  conaidered  neoesaary  ibr  thor  en« 
Kgbtemae&fty  and  whioh  Ins  not  eren  been  presented  to  tihtf 
Englisk  Parlianaciit.  That  Commisaion  draw  up  three  separate 
Reports:  the  first  two  signed  by  sixteen  meoibers  was  uh 
ftvonrable  to  the  abaolnte  "  Yes."  All  accepted  with  joy  the 
Bomination  of  the  Duke  of  Glucksbnrg.  Opposition  took 
their  chief  stand  upon  the  Lex  Regia  aboHshed  by  the  message^ 
sad  presented  the  singular  anomaly  of  opposing  the  Crown 
by  means  of  a  charter  of  unlimited  despotic  power.  But  the 
BKMt  remarkable  part  of  the  story  is,  that  they  appeal  to  the 
llxeaty  against  the  Message  I 

These  opinions  were  reechoed  in  the  New  Piet,  and  the 
gOYenunent  measure  was  opposed  by  forty-liTe  to  ninety<»8even 
votes,  which,  as  three-fourths  was  required,  was  its  rejection* 
On  this  the  Diet  was  again  dissdved. 

Having  been  present  at  the  election  of  the  next  one,  I  can 
speak  from  personal  observation.  The  prevailing  sense  was 
that  of  fatigue,  the  intimate  conviction  that  of  helplessness. 
^'In  Gk)d's  name  let  the  matter  be  settled:*'  such  was  the 
expression  on  every  one's  lip.  In  Copenhagen  there  were  out 
of  nine  districts  but  two  contests,  and  one  of  these  was  a 
mere  personal  competition.  In  those  districts  where  there 
was  a  contest  but  a  small  number  of  the, electors  voted? 

hiHtwHom  that  the  elective  Assembly  should  pursue  a  roHondl  and 
practical  oowm  with  referenoe  to  the  important  questions  whioh  have 
noently  occupied  not  only  the  Danish  Cabinet,  but  the  great  powers 
of  Europe ;  and  nothing  is  more  ocdculated  to  toeiiken  the  due  au* 
thoriijf  of  the  repreeeniaHvee  qf  the  nation  than  a  disposition  to 
faeryiee  th&pnbUeengagements  andoommon  interests  of  the  monarehy 
to  a  spirit  of  narrow  and  escelusive  party  Iseling.  We  hsive  taken  so 
mueh  interest  in  the  gallant  stmggle  of  the  Banes  against  the  party 
vhioh  sought  to  effeet  the  dissolution  of  the  monarchy,  and  in  th^ 
establishment  of  those  liberal  institutions  in  Denmark  which  no 
people  is  better  qualified  to  enjoy,  that  we  hope  the  observations  we 
may  venture  to  make  on  this  Parliamentary  crisis  in  their  affairs  will 
hs&Toarabfy  teeeived  htfotte  the  oowntry  proceede  to  the  hitsinese  qf 
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^t  waa  a  matter  of  surprise  that  one  oppositicm  member  vas 
returned.  Such  bemg  the  state  of  the  capital,  judge  of 
the  provinces.  Not  a  single  landed  proprietor  vrta  returned 
for  the  Lower  House.  The  rancour  of  the  Tenant-Bight 
^estion  combining  with  the  rage  for  the  Gliieksburg  sac« 
cession^  excluded  the  distinguished  men  who  had  figured  in 
the  former  Diets,  and  not  one  of  the  lib^*al  members  who  had 
voted  against  the  government  was  re-elected.  ' 

.  It  is  different  with  respect  to  the  other  House,  It  is  also 
elected,  but  indirectly,  that  is  to  say,  by  electoral  colleges,  as 
in  France.  In  this  body  the  proprietors  are  represented,  and 
consequently  the  two  bodies  are  balanced  against  each  other, 
or  will  be  so  upon  the  Tenant-Eight  question,  where  each  will 
Tote  separately,  while  on  that  of  succession,  the  two  being 
united,  the  opposition  of  the  Upper  House  will  be  over- 
powered. Thus  then  whilst  the  process  of  rapid  and  reiterated 
dissolution  is  employed  to  coerce  the-  Diet  into  a  concurrence 
ef  will  with  the  ministry,  the  forms  of  a  constitutional  assent 
are  obtained  to  a  measure  extorted  by  violence ;  and  the 
authority  of  the  powers  of  Europe  is  employed  to  effect 
ft  violence  not  contemplaied  in .  the  act  by  which  it  has  been 
produced.  * 

Had  the  (xovemraent  still  been  despotic,  commiseration 
might  have  been  awakened  j  but  now,  when  in  consequence 
of  this  act,  Denmark  comes  to  be  used  against  England,  she 
will  no  longer  be  looked  upon  as  a  suffering  victim  but 
treated  as  a  willing  instrument,  mid  we  will  proceed  as  here- 
tofore to  complete  her  subjection,  by  partition^  if  need  be,  or 
by  bombardment. 

Denmark  had  a ,  ben^ficei;!!  Despotism,  that  has  disap- 
peared I  she  was  gratified  with  a  liberal  Constitution,  that 
is  trodden  down  ,•  she  had  an  established  Succession,  that 
is  broken  up  :  by  the  blood  She  has  spilt  in  a  civil  broil  fiftj' 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  added  to  lier  debt.  Such  are 
the  results  of  Constitutional  Diplomacy ! 

If  the  past  conduct  of  the  Diet  did- encourage  abroad  the 
hope  that  by  its  means  the  errors  of  the  Loudon  IM^ 
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lu^ht  be  leptured*  that  hope  is  now  exiinguisiied :  if  ilie 
natter  is  now  to  be  taken  up,  it  oan  only  be  by  England 
kendf.  There  is  now  no  possibility  of  mistake  on  any 
point;  the  statement  of  the  case,  which  appeared  so  incre* 
dUde  when  first  made,  is  now  re«echoed  from  cvexy  qoarter.* 

*  **  Lord  CIsrendon*8  declaration  in  the  Upi)er  House  is  horo  [Ber- 
lin] declared  to  be  utterly  ful<*e.  lie  stated  that  *the  £in])eroT  of  Russia 
had  acceded  to  the  London  Treaty  settling  the  Danish  Succession 
without  bringing  forward  the  slightest  undue  pretension.*  Tlie  8tat« 
of  the  ease  is  exactly  the  rerene  of  what  Lord  Clarendon  stated.  By 
the  London,  as  well  as  by  the  Wanaw  Protocol,  the  whole  of  tho 
Danish  dominions  are  menaced  with  falling  under  the  Bussiaa 
sceptre.  Qcrmany  may  look  forward  to  see  Kus-sia  a  member  of 
the  Gci*man  Conft'deratiou  in  respect  to  the  Ducliics  of  Ilolstcin  and 
Lauenburg.  It  ii  wonderful  liow  people  can  shiit  their  eyes  to 
aoythiog  so  eyidcnt." — Aachcner  Ze'Uung^  June2Uh. 

So^much  for  Berlin :  now  for  Vienna : — 

**  No  maa  can  shut  hid  eyes  to  the  tendency  of  tho  reigning  House 
of  Russia  to  introduce  itself  into  the  Qcrmanic  Confederation  in  its 
quality  of  Sovereign  of  the  Biu-hies  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  over 
wliich  it  pretends  that  it  will  have  to  exercise  power  after  tho  death 
of  Prince  Clu'istian  of  Gluck^burg.  The  danger  for  tlie  future  fortune 
of  Prussia  i?  consequently  imuiiuent,  and  Uiat  is  the  reason  why  the 
Cabinet  of  Berlin  would  be  most  imwise  to  remain  neutral  in  the 
Eastern  qtiestlonj'*  Q) — Wanderer  of  Vientta,  21tli  Juno« 

The  Allgemeine  Zeitimg,  June  23d,  has  the  following : — 

"There  appears  to  bo  a  settled  resolution  at  Copenhagen  to 
despatch  all  the  pending  questions  as  rapidly  and  sine  sWejyUn  at 
possible.  Tlie  royal  message  has  indeed  been  read  for  the  first  time 
at  the  second  meeting,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Lindberg.  Tho 
former  prime  minister,  A.  W.  Moltke,  has  actually  adopted  the 
motion  formerly  brought  in  by  Oersted.  But  there  is  considerable 
scruple  as  to  its  effect ;  hence  in  fact  that  motion  will  not  settle  any- 
thing, for  the  Danish  Diet  is  but  a  provincial  diet ;  it  cannot  resolve 
for  Sehleswig,  nor  for  Holstein  either,  and  the  Succession  wiU  not 
be  settled  for  the  collective  Monarchy  any  more  than  for  the 
Duchies.  The  Treaty  of  the  8th  of  May  will  step  in  with  all  its 
difficulties  and  embarrassments.  There  is  in  fact  no  doubt  tliat 
England  lias  of  lat-e  attended  very  seriously  to  the  Sound,  anc( 
although  David  Urquliart  is  not  properly  to  be  considered  as  an 
agent  of  the  Administration,  yet  you  may  rely  upon  his  being  tha 
tepresentatire  of  no  inconsiderable  share  of  public  opinion  on  tha 
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The  DaniBh  natioiL  has  just  spirit  eaou^  left  to  piefend 
to  assume  as  its  own.  will,  the  Tiolence  it  suffers,  and  thas 
loses  tiie  onlj  chance  of  that  support  oa  which  in  their  hearte 
they  yet  rely.  "  Surely  England  will  at  last  see  to  what  she 
is  bringing  us,"  said  one  of  the  leading  men  in  a  comr^x^ 
sation  which  had  commenced  with  the  stout  assertion  that 
the  Treaty  was  an  excellent  measure  and  calculated  to  heal 
the  wounds  of  Denmadc.  The  answer  to  this  melancholy 
avowal  and  pitiable  appeal^  could  only  be :  '*  England  acted 
when  she'was  ignorant :  now  she  is  informed,  but  eommUied; 
three  Administrations  and  live  Foreign  secretaries  ate  parineis 
in  the  deed."  The  Danes  too  are  committed.  Terrible  word 
is  that  "committed" — deadlock  of  a  political  mechanism, 
possessed  of  functions  and  destitute  of  ends. 

other  side  of  the  German  Ocean.  The  new  EngUsh  minister, 
Mr.  Buchanan,  arrived  at  Copenhagen  on  the  15th  inst.,  and  he 
18  understood  to  hare  very  decided  instructions.  An  English 
squadron  is  expected  in  the  Baltic.  In  consequence  of  all  this. 
Count  Charles  Moltke  is  said  to  entertain  a  desire  of  resigning  as 
minister  for  Schleswig.  It  is  su|>po8ed,  and  no  doubt  the  supposi* 
tion  is  founded  in  &ct,  that  the  measures  which  for  upwards  of  a 
year  hare  been  showered  down  upon  the  Duchies,  and  the  ahnost 
desperate  complaints  which  are  echoed  back  to  the  capital  will  only  . 
tend  to  embitter  and  to  alienate  the  minds,  and  will  necessitate  the 
Government  to  fiill  back  upon  Kussia.  The  late  prime  minister,  all 
but  in  plain  words,  proclaimed  this  dependence  upon  Bussia^  in  hii  | 
plaee  in  the  Diet*' 
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apposition  of  Austria  in  the  North  and  in  the 
Souths  08  affected  by  the  Treaty  of  the  ^th 
of  May. 

Austria,  above  half  a  century  a(po,  exchanged  the  Nether* 
lands  for  a  position  on  the  Adriatic ;  from  the  North,  where 
the  increasing  consistency  of  an  Extrinsic  Power  clos^  the 
door  to  ambition,  she  turned  to  the  South  and  East,  hoping 
to  leap  in  the  expected  dissolution  of  a  great  Empire  a  har- 
vest of  maritime  power  and  military  strength. 

Her  retreat  from  the  North  has  enabled  Russia  to  extend 
o?er  Qermany  a  controlling  influence,  and  her  adranoe  on 
the  South  has  brought  her  into  collision  with  Turkey,  now 
perceived  to  be  possessed  of  great  and  increasing  strength. 

Placed  by  an  internal  distribution  of  a  few  Turkish  soldiers 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Gattaro,  under  the  necessity  of  having 
to  struggle  to  gain  back,  through  external  and  compro- 
mising aid,  the  cession  made  to  her  formerly  by  France,  she 
has  discovered  that  the  Ottoman  Empire,  instead  of  an  in- 
heritance to  be  divided,  affords  the  basis  on  which  to  con;- 
struct  a  system  of  defensive  policy  for  the  future. 

The  events  of  Poland,  those  more  recent  and  alarming 
of  Hungary,  the  usurpation  of  the  Danube,  and  the  habit  of 
subverting  Governments  introduced  amongst  the  Nations 
of  the  West,  present  so  many  additional  reasons  for  seeking 
to  escape  from  the  control  of  her  ally,  and  for  looking  in 
Turkey  for  friendship  wluch  will  afford  real  suppcnrt  upon 
honourable  conditions. 

In  a  w<Mrd,  aggrandisement  must  be  abandoned  abroad,  and 
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the  doctrine  of  unifonnity  surrendered  at  home.  Nor  is  this 
idea  unfamiliar  to  the  Austrian  Cabinet.  Prince  Swartzenbuig 
has  told  Germany  that  she  "has  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  strength  of  Austria,  but  much  to  apprehend  from  her 
weakness."  Austria  is  only  weak  becaute  her  own  subjects 
dread  her  doctrine  of  unifonnity,  and  her  neighbours  her 
designs  of  aggrandisement. 

The  Treaty  of  the  8th  of  May,  185^,  for  the  Danish 
Succession,  has  now  recast  the  relations  of  the  Powers  of 
Europe,  by  the  prospective  union  of  that  Crown  with  the 
Crown  of  Eussia,  and  indeed  the  fact  of  having  used  the 
Powers  of  Europe  for  effecting  this  arrangement,  gives  her  a 
present- ascendancy  not  far  removed  from  possession.  It  is 
important,  therefore,  for  Austria  to  consider,  before  it  is  to6 
late,#the  consequences  to  herself  of  this  change. 

Like  the  Dardanelles,  the  aagressive  Power  of  the  Sound* 
from  its  possession  by  a  weak  or  inoffensive  State,  has  re* 
rnained  latent ;  we  have  to  look  at  that  position  now  bo 
less  in  its  off'ensive  than  its  defensive  character. 

The  Bussian  frontiers  springing  across  Prussia  will  be 
brought  to  the  West  of  Berlin  and  Vienna,  to  within  400 
miles  of  Paris,  and  two  days  by  steam  to  the  Thames. 
To  these  frontiers  she  will  be  able,  by  steam,  to  transfer  in 
a  couple  of  days,  regiments  and  armies,  which  a  few  hours 
-can  bring  by  rail  to  Berlin,  and  a  couple  of  days  over  the 
whole  of  Germany.  .^ 

-  Possessing  the  Sound,  the  entrance  of  die  Baltic  wiH  be 
practically  and  diphmatlcally  closed.  Her  navy  will  then 
possess  an  internal  Sea  Avhere  it  will  be  unattackable,  and 
whence  it  may  issue  at  pleasure. 

This .  revolution  touches  Austria  in  the  most  sensitive 
point.  Her  reliance  against  France  was  on  the  maritime 
|)ower  oi  Britain :  held  in  check,  as  England  will  now  bci 
that  security  is  withdrawn. 

The  conversion  o|  the  Baltic  iBto  a  close  Sea  affects  almpst 
as  immediately  Stockholm  as  Copenhagen  itself.'  Holding 
Deninark  and  the  Baltic,  she  has  in  fact  virtually  iucorpocated 
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tte  Northern  m  well  at  the  Soutbem  ScandinaTiaii  Peninsulop 
ind  the  NorUi,  in  a  block,  falla  into  her  hand$. 

It  is  i}ot  merely  Denmark  which  she  is  to  acquire,  but  aim 
ih  Duckies  of  SckUtwlg  and  HoUiein^  which,  even  if  Den- 
mark had  been  singly  inherited,  might  have  afforded  a  check 
upon  her:  the  Trcnty,  declaring  those  to  be.  inseparab^ 
united,  placc't  the  whole  in  her  hands. 

The  Duchies,  not  Denmark,  give  her  the  Eyder,  the  roontht 
of  the  Elbe,  and  the  position  of  Rensburg;  in  a  word,  the 
hold  over  the  commerce  of  Germany  by  its  main  river  arteries, 
and  over  the  will  of  Germany  by  access  to  the  railways,  for 
the  transfer  of  her  troops. 

It  will  be  evident,  that  >vliat  may  remain  of  independence 
in  Prussia  will  now  vanish,  and  that  that  government  can  be 
1)0  more  than  a  Subsidiary  Office  wearing  the  deceptive  mask 
of  a  distinct  existence. 

If,  then,  Austria  had  prior  and  independent  reasons  for  a 
elmnge  in  her  policy,  there  is  every  reason  not  to  ueUiy  its 
Adoption  until  the  accomplishment  of  the  Treaty  of  the 
8th  of  May  deprives  her  of  all  power  of  giving  to  that 
change  effect ;  in  that  case  th*e  object  to  be  attempted, 
and  one  presenting  no  great  difficulty  in  its  realization  if 
undertaken  at  once,  is  the  breaking  of  the  Treaty.  One 
generous  word  uttered  to  the  Porte  secures  her  in  the  rear ; 
one  well-adapted  phrase  gives  her  Germany,  and  then  she 
can  meet  the  common  enemy  on  a  favourable  field ;  an  abte 
and  incorruptible  envoy  in  London  brings  at  once  the  fall  ot 
the  Treaty,  and  the  co-operation  of  a  secured  and  strengthened 
England.  Unless  Austria  possess  such  a  man,  the  attempt  k 
of  course  impracticable. 

If  not,  Austria  and  Turkey  will  mutually  be  involved  in 
projects  of  disimemberment,  and  the  one  used  to  pull  down 
the  other.  To  them  will  be  applied  the  injunction  of  the  wiU 
of  Peter  in  regard  to  Austria  and  France,  namely,  the  in- 
spiring, of  each  with  the  design  of  universal  dominion,. bf 
^hich  such  an  amount  of  hatred  shall  be  engendered  hetw^l^ 
them  as  must  finally  destroy  them. 
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.    Fof  the  adoption  or  ptosecutiOii  of  any  deftenske  measmses 
against  Enssia,  the  basis  most  be  tke  knowledge  of  tbe  East, 
itfl  least  in  r^ard  to  the  fQliowing  points : — 
-    1.  The  inherent  vitality  of  Tnrkey. 

8.  Facility  of  oo*operation  in  this  sense  with  the  Turkish 
government. 

3.  Its  inaisaUahility  by  ihe  Military  Tower  cf  Russia. 
•    4,  The  elemmts  of  convulsion  throughout  the  South  of 
Snssia  to  be  of  necessity  used  by  Anstria  or  against  her. 

5.  Tke  facility  of  the  extinction  cf  Russians  aggressive 
fowers  by  the  emaneipatum  of  the  export  trade  of  Turkey  and 
the  Danube, 

The  effect  of  the  concentration. of  the  power  and  thoughts 
of  Europe  on  the  South  is  at  once  to  expose  the  North  to 
JUissia,  and  to  break  down  the  Ottoman  Empire  by  convert- 
ing it  into  a  field  and  object  of  contention — effects  strikingly 
illustrated  at  the  present  moment  when  squadrons  of  England 
and  of  France  are  sailing  to  the  Levant  about  the  Parish 
Church  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  governments  of  London  and 
Paris  are  actively  engaged  in  their  despatches  in  procuring 
for  Bnssia  the  Sound. 

Whether  by  accident  or  design,  the  displacement  which 
has  occurred  in  respect  to  Austria  finds  its  parallel  in  the 
other  States.  Prussia  has  extended  a  preparatory  and 
iricarious  dominion  over  the  South  of  Germany,  and  appears 
hand  in  hand  with  England  in  Syria,  ftirthering  a  scheme  of 
religious  propagandism. 

England,  who  in  1800  drove  France  out  of  Egypt  and 
restored  it  to  the  Porte,  is  now  casting  on  it  an  eye  of 
cupidity,  and  turning  one  of  jealousy  on  France.  She  is  also 
herself  beconae  a  proprietor  in  the  Levant  by  the  acquisition 
of  Malta  and  the  Ionian  Islands. 

France  has  foigotten  her  fervour  for  the  frontier  of  the 
Bhine  in  her  African  dominion,  her  Egyptian  sdiemes,  and 
lier  projects  of  religious  supremacy ;  whilst,  by  the  acquisition 
«f  a  Piratical  State  of  Bad>ary,  she  has  become  the  Algiers  of 
Enrope. 
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^n  the  course  of  this  great  and  tuuTersal  propulsion 
towards  the  South,  the  character  of  Europe  has  been 
changed;  in  this  resides,  more  than  in  any  special  diplo- 
oiatic  transactions  or  territorial  acquisitions,  the  present 
*®curity  and  the  future  hopes  of  Buflsia.  Whenever  in  any 
Cabmet  there  arises  a  man  equal  to  cope  with  her,  to  this 
^of  an  will  his  attention  be  given.  ^Revolution  oomes 
^m  the  disorder  of  the  judgment  of  nations :  they  misjudge 
when  governments  have  mismanaged.  IGsmanagement  re- 
•aives  itself  into  injustice,  and  so  justice  baa  a  restoring  no 
less  than  a  preserving  power* 
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CHAPTER  vn. 
The  Baltic  and  the  JEumne^-^The  Sound  Dues. 

A  Stkait  wliicli  brings  the  power  of  the  laud  to  control 
the  navigation  of  the  seas  is  not  only  interesting  as  a  geo* 
graphical  and  political,  but,  also,  as  an  intellectnal,  matter : 
it  fixes  the  attention,  excites  curiosity,  awakens  activity, 
suggests  apprehension,  and,  finally,  prompts  designs,  and 
thus  calls  into  existence  faculties  of  the  mind  seldom  appre- 
ciated, even  in  those  very  transactions  of  which  it  is  the 
spring. 

The  traffic  of  thirty  millions  of  souls  passes  through  the 
Sound;  it  is  conveyed  in  some  twenty  thousand  vessels; 
that  traffic  consists  of  grain,  timber,  spars,  hemp,  and  iron : 
the  holder  of  these  Straits  has,  therefore,  a  power  over,  at 
once,  the  material  existence  and  the  military  operations  of 
the  rest  of  Europe.  But  this  exportation  affects*the  interaal 
prosperity  of  the  countries  from  which  it  is  derived. 

Supposing  Denmark  to  be  a  Power  with  substantive 
strength,  she  might  thus  exercise  dominating  influence,  alike 
over  the  countries  without  the  Baltic  and  those  within ;  the 
operations  of  war,  in  Europe,  would  depend  upon  her  will ; 
and  the  prosperity  of  Eussia  woiUd  at  all  times  be  at  her 
mercy.  Denmark,  however,  is  unconscious  that  she  pos- 
sesses such  power ;  whilst  Russia  looks  upon  her,  at  once, 
with  dread,  for  she  may  ally  herself  with  stronger  States, 
and  with  cupidity,  because  she  may  converted  into  an  instru- 
ment against  them. 
.  It  is  not,  however,  one  enclosed  sea  with  a  narrow  outlet 
which  Russia  has  had  to  study,  nor  one  circle  of  countries 
which  are  dependent  on  her  conclusions ;  as  the  North  may 
be  said  to  have  its  Dardanelles,  there  is  in  the  South  a  Baltic 
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^nd  a  Sound ;  there,  also,  is  a  vast  internal  sea,  whence  iasae 
^^n>  timber,  and  hemp ;  there,  also,  are  foreign  batteries 
commanding  the  outlets  of  her  trade  and  the  commeroe  of 
^ifixnmding  countries. 

Little  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  Bussia  had  no  pos« 
^ssions  on  either  sea ;  she  has  simultaneously  spread  herself 
^^er  both,  making  them  the  passage  of  a  new-born  tradei 
^i^d  the  experimental  fielda  of  a  suddenly-created  navy :  as 
^ke  expands  she  stands  in  the  centre,  containing  within  her 
own  breast  the  completeness  of  knowledge  and  of  system  ; 
whilst  her  antagonists,  severally  destitute  of  both,  have  beeu 
^lil^e  incapable  of  separate  resistance,  or  concerted  action. 

lu  two  nations  of  the  world  political  vitality  is  concentrated 
^^  the  capital ;  those  two  ci^itals  are  exposed  to  bombards* 
Aientfrom  a  Heet;  both  are  placed  on  the  inner  side  of 
•harrow  and  defensible  Straits;  both  are  exposed  from 
Aitkin  to  a  superior  Bussian  naval  force;  the  maritime 
power  of  both  has  been  destroyed  by  England ;  and  Bussia 
has  constructed  a  powerful  arsenal  and  fortress,  which  from 
fin  equal  distance  permanently  menaces  both— -Oronstadt  for 
Copenhagen,  Sevastapol  for  Constantinople. 

Adjoining  both  Straits  there  are  two  provinces  united  to 
the  Crown  of  their  respective  countries,  aeverally  acquired  by 
compact  not  conquest,  and  having  equally  remained  so  for 
four  hundred  years.  Bussia,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  commenced  the  invasion  of  the  provinces  of  the 
Danube,  and  united  to  iier  own  House  a  Pretender,  from 
whom  she  has  derived  claims  on  the  Duchies  of  the  Baltic. 
In  the  recent  convulsions  of  1848i,  a  revolution  for  the  first 
time  occurred, in  the  one  and  in  the  other:  she  used  tl>e 
pretext  of  that  upon  the  Danul^e  to  send  forward  the  troops 
for  the  war  in  Hungary:  on  its  conclusion,  troops  were 
despatched  from  Hungary  finally  to  settle  her  hereditary 
pretensions  on  the  Duchies  of  the  Baltic.  The  similarity  bf 
g^o^phical  structure*  has  thus  led  to  identity  of  political 

•  The  word  "Belt*'  is  Supposed  to  bo  denred  from  the  general 
nsme  of  **  Baltic^'*  a  word  probably  of  Tartarian  origin,  being 
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action,  and  at  last  the  citations  on  the  two  fields  hate  been 
conceited :  so  soon  as  a  Wealthy  Treaty  has  given  to  her  the 
Sonnd,  she  advanoes  her  armies  on  tiie  Danube,  and  covers 
the  triumph  by  a  feint  on  the  Ottoman  Empire.  This  con« 
eert  is,  however j  on  her  side  alone:  the  sight  of  her  antago- 
msts  is  bounded  each  by  his  own  horizon-^-on  it  nidther  sees 
what  is  to  be  done  with  him,-^what  she  is  acoontpllshing  on 
earth,  they  attribute  to  the  stass. 

In  1849,  she  appeared  to  be  in  absolute  and  final  posses- 
sion of  the  Principalities.  A  treaty  was  signed  on  the  first 
of  May  of  that  year,  for  the  prolongation  of  their  occupation 
for  seven  years ;  no  one  doubted  that  they  were  occupied  for 
ever.  She  had  notwithstanding  shortly  afterwards  to  retire 
on  a  demand  from  the  Forte  for  th^  evacuation,,  made  in 
consequence  of  the  expedition  of  the  Hungarian  and  Austrian 
tioops  to  the  Baltic.  It  was  at  the  tike  supposed  that "  the 
feint  on  the  Bo^horus  was  only  to  secure  the  Sounds"* 
but  her  failure  on  the  one  point  arose  out  of  a  temporary 
coolness,  which  interrupted  confidential  relations  with  the 
English  Embassy,  and  allowed  for  once  Turkey  to  act  iiX 
herself. 

There  is  one  difforenee  between  the  two  outlets :  fer  trade 
thaiof  the  Dardanelles,  is  free,  that  of  the  Sound  is  not.  The 
first  strait  lies  between  Turkish  territory  on  both  sides  $ 
the  other  between  those  of  DeoBiark  and  Sweden.  Tbe 
Black  Sea  formerly  was  &.  Turkish  Lake  ;'fiht  Baltic  has  ever 

ancient  oame  of  Little  Thibet,  and  signifying  also  in  Turkish,  hatchet. 
It  is  singular  that  the  Bight  of  the  Bosphorus  where  Europe  and 
Asia  nearest  approach,  is  also  termed  Salta  Liman. 

*  Words  of  (sfeooral  Aupich,  the  BVench  Ambassador. 
'  f  It  is  t^n.thia  very  plea  tiu&t  men'^'war  of  foreign  aatioiiB«ie 
uo^  exohule^  from  tha  SuxiiK.  Tb»  fir^  ivas  the  Englisb  Tieal; 
of  lJB09,  condudixig  th©  war>  if  it  may  be  so  ealled,  which  -^ras  com- 
znenced  by  an  attempt  to  bombard  Constantinople,  wherein  she 
promised  not  to  do  ^the  like  again.'*'  In  1841,  the  next  iuid  last 
step  was  iakeoy  then  Ejogland,  SVanoey  AostriA)  f  zfueii^  and  jBkh*^ 
igieed  to  exclode  ti^^omielfes. , 
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been  ooenpied  by  ▼criotti  natioiift.  Tbere  might,  tBeieCgfe, 
be  gfouods  for  a  toll  at  the  Dardanelles^  bat  it  ii  difficult  to 
imagine  what  groundB  theie  can  be  for  one  at  the  Sound. 
Biuaia  forced  open  the  Dardanelles:  she  maintains  the  toll 
of  the  Sound.  The  time  was  when  she  loudly  demanded 
the  freedom  of  the  Baltic. 

The  Kings  of  Denmark  originally  exacted  these  tolls  when 
they  ruled  the  three  Scandinayiaa  kingdoms,  and  when, 
ooBsequfintly,  they  occupied  both  sides  of  the  Sound  and  the 
larger  portion  of  the  Baltic.  On  the  separation  of  Sweden, 
the  Southern  extremity  of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula  still 
remained  to  Denmark,  and  was  not  lost  till  1645,  or  defi« 
nitiyely  till  1657.  During  this  period  the  Dues  had  been 
a  subject  of  constant  dissension  with  Sweden^  and  in  the 
latter  year  they  were  abandoned  by  Txeaty,  though  afterwards 
reimposed.  The  Kings  of  Denmark,  however,  did  not 
retain  them  by  their  own  strength,  nor  receive  them  for 
their  own  benefit;  they  were  but  the  tax-gatherers  of  the 
Hanseatie  League,  whose  object  indeed  was  rather  to  ex* 
dude  foreign  trade  than  to  tax  it,  and  they  instituted  a 
Navigation  Law  for  the  Baltic  which  was  afterwards  copied  by 
CromwelL 

When-  Scania  was  surrendered,  the  narrow  passage  of  the 
Kattegat  was  brought  uuder  Swedish  jurisdiction  no  less  tham 
Duiish ;  the  breadth  is  but  three  miles,  and  the  waters  were 
consequently  neutral,  nor  could  the  mere  passage  along  the 
coast  of  a  country  justify  any  exaction.  It  was  clear  piracy ; 
not  more  cloaked,  but  far  more  regular,  than  that  of  tbe 
Barbery  States.  Nor  was  there  ever  powerto  enforce  it,  for 
the  batteries  were  weak,  and  yessels  eould  pass  on  the  Swedish 
side. 

The  power  of  the  Hanseatie  towns  had  fallen ;.  Denmadf^ 
was  thus  left  singlehanded  to  maiiit.ftin  her  pretensions,  which 
placed  her  in  a  false  position  with  all  her  neighbours,  and 
involved  her  in  continual  wars.  Thus  has  been  entailed  on  her 
the  debt,  by  the  interest  of  which  the  toll  itself  is  actually 
absorbed. 


Ill  THS  DANISH  SUCCESSION. 

"It  was  to  emancipate  Bnssian  trade  ttat  Peter  the  Great 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Duke  of  Holstein,  and  commenced 
a  system  of  exhausting  Denmark  by  preparatives  against  a 
constantly  impending  attack.  This  policy  slumbered  for  a 
while  in  consequence  of  the  internal  disswisions  of  the 
Bussian  family  until  the  reign  of  Catherine,  when  Denmark 
had  so  fallen  that  Bussin's  purposes  were  reversed.  The 
demand  was  still  pressed,  to  afford  by  its  withdrawal,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Holstein  claims,  the  opportunity  of  imposii^ 
new  obligations. 

The  negotiation  to  which  I  refer  is  not  indeed  to  be  found  in 
any  history,  nor  are  the  documents  inserted  in  any  diploimatic 
collection.  It  occured  at  the  close  of  1766,  at  St.  Petersburg. 
The  Danish  Government  was  at  the  time  in  the  greatest 
alarm  respecting  the  Holstein  claims,  which  were  adjusted 
only  a  few  months  later.  It  could  refuse  Bussia  nothing. 
It  threw  itself  on  her  mercy,  avowing  that  one  half  of  the 
revenue  of  the  state  depended  upon  the  non-pressing  of  the 
demand,  which  it  did  not  resist.  It  represented  that  the  re- 
mission of  the  Dues  to  Bussian  vessels  must  entail  remission 
for  the  vessels  of  all  other  Powers,  and  that  it  would  be 
utterly  impracticable  to  devise  any  effectual  means  of  conceal- 
ment ;*  but,  continues  ^e  Danish  minister,  if  the-  Russian 
Government  will  concede  this  point,  there  is  nothing  whicJi 
Denmark  will  fail  to  do  "  to  render,  in  as  far  as  it  is  permit- 
ted andpossiblefor  humanity,  that  union  indissofaible  to  which, 
this  point  excepted,  everything  else  invites,  and  nothing 
opposes."  Catherine  graciously  yields  to  Denmark's  neces- 
sities and  enti-eaties,  and  replies  "  that  the  King  of  Denmark 
cannot  do  better  than  attach  himself  to  Bussia  as  an  ally, 
who  will  exact  nothing  from  him,  and  can  and  will  do  every 
thing  for  him." 

The  matter  did  not  rest  here :  again  we  have  Secret  Aiti- 
des,  six  in  number ;  with  one  alone  we  are  acquainted ;  it 

*  In  two  notes,  one  confidential  and  one  public,  of  the  6th  of 
September,  1766 :  see  Memoirs  of  Baron  Asseburg,  Danish  Bepre* 
Mutative  at  St.  Petersburg. 
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nfen  to  Prasunn  Nnvigation,  and  in  it  the  ''  indissoluble 
Quion"  is  defined  as  one  which  is  "  to  subsist  iu  ail  time  to 
come,  in  every  case  and  circumstance,  without  any  depend* 
ence  whatever  on  alliaoces,  defensive  and  occasional,  tempo- 
luy  or  permanent,  or  any  Treaties  whatever,  whether  with 
Bussia  herself,  or  with  otlier  Powers."  ♦ 

At  the  Congress  of  Vienna  the  States  of  Europe  cstab- 
liahcd  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  navigation  for  rivers 
passing  through  different  territories,  providing  that  no 
regulations  should  be  made  by  any  one  save  with  the  con- 
currence of  all  the  rest.  The  Sound,  however,  was  left 
^ckled ;  the  reason  assigned  was,  that  some  compensation 
was  required  for  tlie  wrongs  which  Denmark  had  suffered ! 
When  in  March  1S4S,  the  Prussian  troops  were  about  to 
invade  the  Duchies,  one  of  the  incentives  administered  to  the 
popular  enthusiasm,  was  the*  shame  of  submission  to  the 
Sound  Dues ;  this  aspiration  met  the  same  fate  as  all  the 
otber  professed  objects  of  Prussia.  s 

3ut  the  Sound  is  not  the  only  access  to  the  Baltic.  The 
Peninsula  which  stretches  to  form  this  passage  in  the  South 
is  low  and  narrow  at  its  base,  traversed  by  a  river  nearly 
from  sea  to  sea.  The  Peninsula  which  advances  from  the 
North  affords  like  facilities  for  internal  navigation,  by  a  suc- 
cession of  lakes,  irregular,  but  almost  connected  between 
G^ottenberg  and  Stockholm.  Either  of  those  passages  lay  at 
a  more  direct  route  for  the  commerce  of  the  Baltic  and  St. 
Petersburg  than  the  Sound,  which  involved  a  lengthened  and 
devious  navigation,  first  stretching  to  the  North  and  then  to 
the  South.  "Without  reference  to  political  objects,  and 
merely  with  a  view  to  expedite  communication,  it  was  most 
desirable  to  open  one  or  other  of  those  passages,  or  both; 
that  of  the  Eyder  shortening  the  distance  to  the  coasts  of 
ftnissia  and  to  the  Bothnian  Gulf  by  nearly  four  hundred 
miles,  and  that  through  Sweden,  shortening  tlie  distance  to 
ie  North  and  the  Gulf  of  Finland  by  about  three  hundred. 

*  For  Treaties  bearing  on  the  Sound  DueSi  see  Oollection  of 
Hauterive  and  Oussy. 
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These  eateiprises  wei:e  farther  prompted  by  local  interests, 
and  i&  faet  a  cmial  has  been  cut  through  both ;  hni  \ho» 
canals  are  not  large  enough  for  sea-^going  vessek.  The  ia- 
tei«sts  of  Denmark  snffi'ce  to  explain  the  limited  dimeDeions 
of  that  of  the  Eyder,  bnt  it  is  the  interests  of  Eussia  whidi 
alone  can  explain  the  parallel  restriction  of  that  of  Goths.* 
It  is,  however,  the  canal  of  the  Eyder  which  is  of  im- 
portance, and  in  case  of  the  separation  of  the  Dudnes 
from  Denmark,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  it  dtould  be  en- 
larged ;  in  fact,  the  inducements  would  be  too  strong  to  be 
resisted.  In  this  competition  not  only  would  the  Commeree 
of  the  world  be  relieved  from  the  Sound  Dues,  but  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Baltic  would  be  facilitated  to  an  extent  exeeedisg 
even  the  remission  of  those  Dues,  This  chanee  is  now 
closed,  by  the  **  Integrity"  article  of  the  Treaty  rf  the  84k  of 
May,  and  Denmark  is  placed  iir  the  doubly  invidious  positicn 
of  preventing  the  opening  of  one  passage  that  she  may  levy 
a  contribution  at  another. 

We  have  now,  however,  to  consider  the  matter  no  lottger 
as  Danish,  but  as  Eussian.  Will  the  Government  wludi  has 
blocked  up  the  Danube,*  and  actually  exacts  in  its  own 
(Consulates  of  London  and  Liverpool  duties  amounting  ahnost 
to  a  prohibition  on  the  few  vessels  that  leave  these  ports  lor 
that  liver,  deal  differently  with  the  Eyder,  the  Gotha  Oasal, 
the  Sound,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Weser?  Shall  we  allow  the 
occasion  to  pass  by  of  resisting  an  impost  soon  to  be  paid 
directly  into  the  Kussian  Exchequer?  We  are,  indeed,  bom)3 
by  treaty,  and  so  are  the  other  Governments  of  Europe,  bat 
there  is  one  government  which  is  not ;  the  United  States 
are  under  no  obligation  to  pay  an  impost  wholly  lawless,  and 
by  resisting  it  would  place  a  fulcrum  in  the  very  centre  of  the 

*  A  Company  has  just  been  instituted  to  bmid  small  vessels  for  the 
Baltic  Trade,  to  pass  through  the  Goflia  CanaL  It  will  be  seen  in 
the  chapter  on  the  Canal  of  the  Danuhe,  fliat  I  had  already  proposed 
the  s&zne  phm  for  the  lutrigatidn  of  the  Madk  |9ea» 
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interests  which  agitate  the  Old  World,  where  it  is  so  ambitious 
of  exercising  an  influence.* 

The  suggestion  alone,  it  will  be  said,  suffices  to  throw  Den* 
mark  absolutely  into  Eussia's  hands,  for  what  is  she  to  do  if 
half  of  her  revenue  is  withdrawp,  now  that  her  debt  by  the 
recent  war  has  been  doubled  ?  I  answer,  can  her  position  be 
worse  than  it  is.  Is  it  not  now  essential  to  throw  upon 
Bussia  the  burden  of  her  support  ?  By  the  act  of  her  Diet, 
Denmark  has  now  assumed  upon  her  own  head  the  respon- 
sibility of  her  own  degradation ;  it  is  the  consequence  of  tlie 
exercise  of  a  hollow  Constitutional  Power.  Not  a  man  has 
raised  his  voice  to  protect  agjinst  a  foreign  Treaty  disposing 
of  the  Succession,  or  against  this  fiction  of  a  Constitution. 
Shall  a  degraded  nation  fare  differently  from  a  degraded 
man  ?  Virtue  has  its  rewards  even  in  this  world,  although 
these  may  often  consist  in  its  very  trials. 

It  is  not  on  me  that  reproach  can  lie  for  the  suggestion, 
or  it  is  now  ten  years  since  I  have  earnestly  laboured  to 
awaken  the  Danes  to  a  sense  of  the  coming  evil ;  that  I  have 
spared  no  toil,  there  are  those  who  can  testify,  who  them- 
selves at  the  time  concurred  with  me  in  apprehensions,  and 
in  the  means  for  averting  their  realisation.  Those  very  men, 
since  raised  by  the  confidence  of  their  King  and  their 
countiy  to  the  liighest  posts,  have  become  servile  instruments 
for  the  deception  of  the  one,  and  the  betrayal  of  the  other. 
In  fact  there  is  not  a  politician  in  Denmark  that  does  not 
inspire  pity  as  a  man,  and  contempt  as  a  functionary. 

It  is  well  that  Denmark  should  learn  without  delay  the 
penalties  of  her  present  course ;  she  can  never  be  gratified 
like  Poland,  or  Circassia  if  prostrated,  like  Turkey  or  Persia 
if  deprived  of  their  own  independence,  with  the  prospect  of 
vengeance,  or  the  lust  of  conquest ;  she  will  be  placed  simply 
between  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstone. 

•  *  An  American  frigate  has  recently  entered  that  Black  Sea  from 
which  England  holds  herself  exdaded. 
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Part  I.~THE  DANUBE  AND  THE  EUXINE. 

Paet    IL— the    COMMERCE     OF    THE 
LEVANT  AND  THE  RED  SEA. 


"  /  offer  you  the  ha\f  <\f  Europe^  I  will  help  you  to  obtain 
it,  secure  you  in  the  possession  of  it,  atid  all  I  ask  in  return      j 
is  the  possession  qf  a  single  Strait^  which  is  also  tJie  key  qf 
my  House" — Alexander  to  Napoleon* 
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TBE  DANUBE  AND  EUXINE; 


CHAFTEB  I, 

2te  Commeree  of  Europe  and  Asia, 


—»^mmiamm 


Peter  htA  long  i&aditetecl  the  project  of  the  occap*tioB  of  the 
lh«w  to  dnnr  the  ooinmeroe  of  A«m  ikid  a  per€<>f  India 
11  dflmmMyBi^^-^VorffAimi 


WhiIiX  80  many  Htm  aie  rkked  4o  find  out  the  sourcea  of 
^  Kiger»  and  the  cunenU  of  the  Pole*  what  discoveries  in 
^  omtre  of  Europe  awiit  the  enterprismg  navigator  in  hie 
Ubitoy(^iir!  The  couxse  of  the  Dmnhe  ia  indeed  kid 
^onn  upon  oor  maps ;  the  vohune  of  its  waters*  and  tkeir 
^eeky  auButafy  detenninad  on  our  ttatistiaal  tables;  but 
inysteiyy  deq^ than  Oolehian  datimeaB,  eHYelopes  thekidden 
Faroes  of  its  fictitioHa  unllitT',  dnd  the  ftigiSyiBf  prdoeasas 
^f  its  Arctic  obstructkna  ' 

The  paramount  impoitance  of  the  fieedom  of  the  Patdar 
i^elles  and  the  Bosphonia  to  the  weU*being  of  the  peopli^ 
^  the  indapendanoe  of  the  nations,  of  £urope,  none  will 
^y:  Tli«  BUck  Sea  linking  these  to  the  Din»be,  imd  ttok 
^er  joined  by  railwajir  to  the  BUne,  we  have  a  ^ystevlL 
^  <!Dsiman]caitM)n  by  inteoial  waters,  which  annies^jete 
^f^  and  battezies  dose^  oapaUe  of  xelaliaiiig  the  eld 
^*^*^3dm  of  Neptune's  lordship  of  the  land.  That  ancient 
'^Premacy  rested  tipen  the*  jobdng  ttf  *r«fters  and  the  man- 
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rang  of  ships :  this  was  no  commonplace  or  practical 
affair;  the  element  itself  was  to  be  created.  The  Danube 
pursued  its  tranquil  course  thrjoug}^  the  picturesque  Teutonic 
valleys,  the  vast  plains  ol  \he  descen^nts  of  the  Avars,  and  the 
t^epin^  gp^an^ies,  the  iuheiitanqe.  of  ih^D(^mii^^  the,Eii;}gine 
ive9t)eil.i]»^  the  b0som  pf  the  OthqiaiiiG  %.mgi*kiG  i^i^^br^is 
«nd  Dardanelles  bisected  his  states.  These  water  courses,  dis- 
persed to  many  nations,  wefe~clung  to  by  each,  and  all  had 
to  surrender  up  their  patrimonies  before  this  unity  could 
appear.  It  was  not  by  any  of  the  partners  that  this  new 
edifice  was  planned;  a  stranger  conceived  it;  possessed 
herself  of  the  ground  for  its  erection ;  has  gone  on  from 
foundation  to  parapet,  from  story  to  story,  buttress  to 
buttress ;  the  covering  in  4s^.  that  is  now  wanting  to  this 
creation  of  enchantment,  surrpiuided,  as  it  has  risen,  by- that 
doud  of  invisibility  which,  conducted  Eneas  into  the  Tynan 
citadel;  here  has  been  surpassed  the-  invention  of  the 
bards  of  Etruria  and  SamoSr^Ad-by  illusion  the  means  have 
been  found  of  acquiring  such  command  of  the  will  of  the 
world  as  they  h»ve  adiievedof  itsadmisatioB.  o-  . 

At  the  time  that  thi«  preset  was  first  formed  the  frontierB 
of  Bussia  on  Uie  west  were  restrained  bdiind.  the. Dnieper, 
and  6n  the  east  fell  far  short  of  the  CaiK&sus ;  she.  had  no 
port  whatever,  or  outlet,  upon  the  Black  Sea,  and  i»!UGhed  the 
Caspian  only  by  uninhabited  wastes^  Yet  the  &t»t  baisis  of 
operations  required  that  she  •  should  be  in  possession  .of  the 
X^Emubian  proYmces  and'  of  the  control  of  that  river;  that 
she  should  be  in  possession  of  the  ixans-Oaucasian  provinces, 
-and  have  the  control  of -the  Araxes;  also  that  rival  flags 
Alkoul4  be  excluded  from/ the  Caspian,  and  the  Euxine* 

The  sudden  expanaion  of  Russian  power  uncbriPeter.ihe 
Great  does  not  require  repetition.  Su:  John  M^eill  has 
traced  it  mikk  a  masterly  hand;an4  after  ripening  to. the 
ididaster  on  the  Pnith,  and  the  seo<^veiy  of  Persia  und^  Nadir 
StkBh,    he    conckides  his    sketch  in  these  words:    '^Tli^ 


•  (• 


Po]^ulam  late  regem*^' 
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projects  of  BoMia  were  thus  for  a  time  abandoned  to  be 
renewed  at  a  later  period  with  better  success."  The  events 
e#  that  latier  period  I  now  propose  to  trace  in  re^fMct  to  the 
Danube  and  the  coast  of  Ciroassia,  referring  the  cnrioia 
lesderto  the  abore-mentioned  author  for  the  various  histories 
of  her  advances  in  Georgia  and  Persia,  and  her  establishment 
on  the  southern  banks  of  the  Phasis,  the  Cyrus,  and  the 
Artxes. 

In  1819,  Turkey  had  the  opportonity  of  recovering  all  the 
ground  she  had  lost ;  but  England,  who  only  thought  of  the 
war  with  France,  induced  her  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Bucharest ; 
by  it  Bussia  got  possession  of  nearly  a  half  of  Moldavia, 
and  reached  the  Pruth. 

Her  advance  eastward  alarmed  England,  who,  on  that 
ride,  concluded  with  her  neighbour  a  defensive  treaty. 
N^ertheless,  tmder  the  mediation  of  England,  she  extorted 
in  1814,  from  Persia,  the  exclusive  navigation  of  the  Caspian, 
and  overstepped,  despite  her  own  and  England's  pledge,  the 
Araxes.*  Her  usurpation  of  a  further  district  brought  the 
war  of  1897  ;  then  England  broke  the  engagement  of  her 
defensive  treaty,  left  Persia  single-handed,  and  abrogated  the 
treaty  itself.f     Her  frontier  was  again  advanced,  and  the 

•  *•  General  Kite»ohefl*— then  Gbvernor-Gteneral  and  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  Georgia,  and  Pleiiipoteiituiry — ^eolemnly  pledged  himself, 
if  the  Persian  Ambassador  would  aooept  it  (the  basis  of  uHpos$id€tia\ 
to  procure  from  his  Court  the  restitution  of  Talish,  and  deliberately 
held  out  the  hope  that  other  provinces  also  would  be  restored.  The 
British  ambassador  felt  himself  justified  in  confirming  the  confidence 
of  the  Persians,  and  in  undertaking  that  the  good,  offices  of  his  Govern* 
Jnent  shonld  be  exerted  at  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg  to  procure 
an  adjustment  of  the  stipulation  respeoting  the  territoxy,  which  mighft 
fulfil  not  only  the  positive  promises  of  General  Bitescheff,  but  the 
larger  ho^^es  he  had  held  out. 

"  The  Persians,  accustomed  to  place  the  most  implicit  reliance  on 
the  honour  of  Europeans,  and  not  ignorant  of  the  liberal  assistaaoe 
that  Kngland  had  extended  to  Bussia  in  the  hoiir  of  her  humiliation 
and  distress,  never  for  a  moment  doubted,  &o."-^Pro!^»w^  of  RimiGt^ 
p.  64. 

t  It  applied  only  in  case  of  Buaaia  b^ing  the  ag^^ressor,  and  thai 
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^Mf^ppre^mm  Qi  tbe  P^lrpiw  fla^  ou  the  Guspiaii  as,  ai  mUgt^^ 
iW9»  stipolated  ia  the  Treaty  of  Tuikitiait  Cbai.  •    .^ 

t  .'La  1^9:9>  in  djBfianise  of  «okmfL  eogag^e^is-^  ]t»(,Bii^iiA 
jm^fFrande  not  fio  acquitce  temtc^y,  she  .did  ettort».aod  \^ 
A^  aid,  bavoi  Tutkey,  the  xpouth  of  thd.ns»iibe*  la  ISi^]^ 
isihe  e^ablifihed  K  ikosojuaal  quaraiSLtine  on  the  Caua»3i«a  •cif^tist 
^  m  her  pasBes^knif^  In  1S33,  :by  tbreatenjog  tl^  Uv^s.df 
the  Ministers  of  the  Sultan,  she  obtained  the  exclusioa  it9tl 
^He  Eioili^  w  ^^9^  ^  «^>  of  foreign  taenrofrW,^;  Inlthe 
ffHine  yetur,  3he  obtained  a  i^ew  ac^esaion  of  terntoiy.  \sl  .Aam^ 
btingiag  heir  frontier  ^thb  nine  ini3«sof  t^p  loiaj^d  by  wtiiiBk 
IBhglish  eommerc^  oreaiehea  Persia.  ■  la  1836^  shi^.eat«bii^h^i 
a  quarantine  to  intercept  vessels  entering/ ithe'  Daaaf^bet  l»4 
IffTogfttedthe  right  .of' sending  thj^m  to  Odeas^.to  p^#rm 
qiutrantiite.  .'  v  J..,: 

;  In  l^d8»  3he  found  means  seecetljr  tQ  dm^trate  a  Treaty 
between  England  and  Turkey,  which  wqiM  Itaye  ^tiniiAashed 
the  expoi^,  4nd  ^brog&taditbe  tranailii  dutiea  u»  t^e  laMer 
oountJy.  .  The  saaie:  y^ .  she,  frastrat^jd. »  TjsEBty  h^yam 
England,  Turfc^i  and  Attataftaj  which  wovM  hsve^  aecHjad 
«nd  opened  the.  navi^ion  of  theDa|iui)e..  In^  1841,  l^a 
Treaty  signed  at  Loiidoik)  ab&.made  ail  nations  exclude  th^ir 
men-of-war.  ^n  peace  as  well  as  in  war  from  the  Black  Sea, 
the  Treaty  of  Hunkiar  Skelessl  having  .then^  lapsed  om  «^lv 
]in  1844  she  frustrated,  by.  bribes,  a  proposal  of  Auatria  to 
open  by  canal  the  old  mouth  of  the  Danube.  In  1849;' she 
made  Turkey  sign  a^  Tifeaty  for  the  occupation  of  the  Pro- 
vincesi  during  seven  years  by  her  troops.  In  1850,  she 
frustrateid  the.  revived  project  of  the  Danube  Cianal.  She  i? 
lM>w. endeavouring  to  impost!  on  the  Xla^nubian  Pri^ipaliti^a 

case  is  made  out  in  the  'Progress  of  Bunia  in  the  East.'  XI]* 
autho¥itie9  there  iisedare  official:  tho  author  at  tlie  time  of  itsipuh* 
Jiioation  wi^  the  designated  Envoy  to  the  Sthak;-  the  pamphlet  waa 
as  ^official  as  any  mere  puhldcation.  could  he.  Yet  on  the  let  Macch^ 
]^8^,  liord  PalineYston  saad«:*---*<  Now,  what  had  J|[Lappened.to  "SvtfM^ 
In  1827  she  had,  very  foolishly,  and  thoughtlessly,  againtt  i|^9Kt^ 
lii^e^,in^aeonflkt.with>SaMMi|4c%'>'  «•.  .   .     t   .  t 
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i»  Bng^h  CtnamercUL .  Treaty.-  from '  which  they  haya 
hkhttlo  btea  OKiiapt,  and  irhifih  muft  extinguish  their 
oyoiialiaiL 

Sevend  of  these  steps  have  been  infraotions  of  general  law; 
wmA  of  poiitive- treaty  engagements;  all  have  been  in 
eppesitioa  to  tbe  avoired  interests  and  declared  policy  of 
liD^aiid.  The  sabordioate  agents  of  the  British  Goyemmeni 
have  beea  anieiaittiag  in  efforts  meanwhile  to  thwart  and 
ttiLpQse  her,  and  have  been  advanced  or  rewarded  for  zeal 
displayed  in  uigiiig  that  -oourse, 

Iq  om  eharaeter  akne  do  tlie  syitems  of  England  and 
Bussia  ooneqpond,  and  that  is  in  extent.  There  is  no  point 
where  the  <Hie  has  an  interest  that  the  other  has  not  an  object 
«id  defeat  or  triamph  upon  aiy  one  field,  affects  the  relative 
balance  betweea  the*  two  upon  every  other.  In  the  unit^ 
Sagland  is  vigorous  and  intelligeiit ;  in  the  mass,  passive 
vmI  inertt  Suasia*  individually,  is  aluggish  and  incapable ; 
W  as  a  state,  active  and  able.  England  pursues  tha 
profits  of  speculation,  and  looJcs  qo  furtlusr  thaa  trade  i  but 
in  boUi: cases. Boasia  is  exactly  the  reverse. 

The  feeUogs  with  which  they  regard  every  other  country 
ve  eiaoily  tfae^  cciaverse  the  one  to  the  other.  Engk^Kl  re« 
ioiqesia  the  prosperiliy  of  all  countries  which  supply  raw  pro-^ 
daoe ;  Euasia  looks  on  them  wiUi  hatred,  because  with  fearf 
wherever  there  is  a  land  whieh  dpea  produA^e,  or  is  fitted  to 
Ptoduoe,  .grain,  timber,  oil,  tallow,  hides,  or  hemp»  thither 
^^agland  sends  her  metohanta  to  buy ;  Eussia  her  emissariefi 
to  cosivul&e.  The.  contest,  howcFer,  will  be  determined,  not 
^y  thnr  respective  interests  or  powtr,  but  according  to  their 
^^^^'pective  eharaotem, 

Sttiope  contains  two  great  basins,  watered  by  two  magni** 
^&t  a^ams^  which  present  in  their  natures,  a  corresponding 
^ntcast  to  that  of  the  two  eystems.  f  roni  the  mountains  of 
^^'itaerktid  to  the  mouths  of;  the  Scheldt  extends  a  mecha« 
^^  reticulation,  identtoal  with  that  of  the  manufacturing 
counties  of  Great  JBritain*  From  the  reverse  of  the  moqn* 
^^  which  supply  the  Bhjne,  down  to  the  mouths  of  the 
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Danube  and  the  Black  Sea  (a  vast  region  of  tmboanded 
touberanoe),  there  b  a  total  absence  of  mechanical  power. 
This  region  competes  with  Russia  in  the  production  of  thtf 
sources  of  her  wealth,  as  the  basin  of  the  Rhine  does  with 
England.  It  would  be  in  the  interests  of  England  to  thwart 
the  enterprise  of  the  one  no  less  than  to  call  forth  the  energies 
of  the  other ;  but  neither  is  in  her  character.  It  is  in  Russia's 
character  to  do  that  which  her  interests  require,  and  while 
turning  to  account  the  activity  of  the  one,  she  has  almost 
exterminated  the  producing  power  of -the  other. 

The  banks  of  the  Rhine,  inhabited  by  a  free  people  of 
Germans,  divided  into  distinct  governments,  may  appear  to 
be  little  exposed  to  the  action  of  diplomacy,  as  far  as  material 
interests  are  concerned ;  but,  in  fact,  these  popidations  have, 
as  regards  duties,  been  united  into  one  system,  professedly 
organised  with  the  view  of  giving  strength  to  Germany 
against  foreign  aggression ;  but  the  agent  of  this  unity  is  a 
Government,  described  by  a  Russian  diplomatist  "  as  seeking 
to  strengthen,  with  Russia,  the  already  existing  bonds  of 
blood  by  those  of  policy."  Indeed,  the  ** Customs  Union** 
:ould  not  have  come  into  existence  if  Russia  had  thought 
proper  to  prevent  it,  which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  she 
suggested  it.  A  German  as  distinct  horn  a  3AXon,  or  a 
Prussian  trade,  is  called  into  existence,  and  finds  itself  ham- 
pered on  every  side ;  it  is  cut  off  from  England,  and  stopped 
by  Russia;  its  competition  being  thus  with  the  tot  it 
must  turn  to  Russia ;  seeking  to  propitiate  her,  it  will  argne, 
demonstrate,  and  project ;  Russia  w^  gradually  •  yield  to  be 
brought  to  understand,  that  being  imable  herself  to  supply 
the  demand  of  Asia,  she  may  exclude  EtKgland  by  fevonring 
German  exports.  Germany,  desiring  the  dominercial  progress 
of  Russia  eastward,  becomes  associated  with  her  against 
jBngland's  political  power  in  the  west :  the  establishment  of 
Russia^  on  the  Bosphorus,  the  Christianising*  of  tiie  TtsAs 
and  the  "  Japhetising  of  the  Orientals,"*,  will  beeome  the 
profound  aspiration  of  the  labouring  German  mind.  -Ail  this 

*  Chevalier  Bimscljli. 
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WM  urged  cm  the  Bngluh  Oovenunent  at  the  time  the 
ZoQfereiiL  wu  pmparing,  when  a  woid  from  her  woold  have 
sufficed  to  haT»  frostnted  it  * 

8inee  that  period  a  senu-offieial  woric  has  appeared  at  a 
German  Oourt  under  Buseian  dependence,  which  so  undis* 
guisedly  reyeak  the  whole  scheme  that  I  hesitate  not  in 
quoting  it  :«— 

*'  The  Asiatic  commerce  of  Bnssia  stands  both  directly  and 
indirectly  in  competition  with  the  intercourse  which  the 
western  countries,  including  North  America,  entertain  in 
Tarious  ways  with  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  which  surpasses 
all  the  rest  in  siec,  and  density  of  population.  The  Levantine* 
East  Indian,  and  Chinese  trade  of  the  Euglish,  North  Ame* 
ricans,  French,  and  Dutch,  has  not  yet  so  deeply  felt  the 
effects  of  the  competition  of  the  Bussian  land  trade  extend- 
ing far  into  Asia  from  the  frontier  walls  of  the  Chinese 
Empire  to  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas,  as  it  ultimately 
must,  from  the  vastly  increasing  means  of  this  colossal 
empire. 

*'Tbe  acquisition,  in  1829,  of  a  district  of  10,000  sqiuira 
mijes,  inliabited  by  nomadic  tribes,  has  promoted  its  con« 
nection  with  the  interior  of  Asia,  and  particularly  with  Buk* 
karia ;  and  though  the  British  East  Indian  trade  has  not 
been  much  decreased,  yet  in  the  opinion  of  many  even  the 
position  of  Buesia  threatens  the  British  dominion  in  that 
,  quarter.  Its  speedy  destruction  is  not  probable,  and  the  contin- 
gency, when  it  arises,  will  spring  out  of  internal  disturbance ; 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  active  emulation  in  peaceful 
undertakings  of  the  two  Powers  will  promote  progress  iu  the 
East,  and  that  the  balance  shall  preponderate  in  favour  of 
Bnssia. 

*  BeQ  *  The  Prussian  League,'  in  the  first  number  of  the  '  British 
and  Foreign  Beview.*  « 

Mr.  Poulett  Thompson  quoted  false  figures  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  prore  that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  British  TradSi  tmA 
Itotd  Pabneriton  vouched  for  its  having  no  politieal  end. 


9»l       JJtMSiHAmmS'  -JOro  (S^UXBOLI  'A 


l-> 


'■<' England;  wko  tivmsi  all:  Affiaiialb  a'tovrcei^  pratt^ 
Vfppljmg,  by  m^ns,  <)£  Smyrna,  Tr&biz<m4»  aod^heiPeBsU 
Gulf,  the  markets  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  PeflMi .  and  .the  .neij^ 
bouriilg ^w^iaies^  n<>w. secdi^a  to ^xtti^d; hcorCi]^ tradfucven 
te  tlie  NortitM^  coasts,  oC  tliat  Emfdve/.ntbile  fw  the-loitgp^ 
])|s9agii3  of  the  &idk^  ^  she  subfttitntcB  4ihd  £aphiit(»», 
or  a  railroad  across  the  Isthmus  .of  Suez.  i»:  ^pfptUim 
to  this,  Eussia  will  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  every 
ImUity^  pm^ei.bfjf  Iter  p0liUim»  and  ihe  eittmiak^ii  ot 
kee  dopiinion  in  Asia.  Bui  the  n^oat.  effectual  meant 
is  to  open  a  passiige  to  German  comm^ce*  so  aa^qonjointl^r 
to  reap  the,  haorvest  of  Briti^ih,  Qonimefee t  whichr  qontribuk* 
nothing  to  the  Eussifm  transit  and  ctqnryiilg  trade.  B^. 
hanxldng  it  over  to  Gerjtnany,  its  owa  traisfit  end  carrying 
trade  would  be  much  benefited,  and  th^me^are  in  iMir 
hands  by  the  navigation  of  thi^  Danube,  in  conn^etiou  with. 
Trebizoni.  t     .       .  , 

'' It  is  clear  that  toebtain .IhiB  endi  there  muM^ ^ke plaoQ 
^  decrease  ofmutmal  dtUm  ^.e£ioeeni  FiHt9$ia.  md^Ruaai^^  -  Eosatfl 
will  find  an  equivalent  in  the  produce  of  its  trans-Cai;koa9i|MP^ 
provinces,  particularly  salk  and  oottonj  'a^d.i]tttbeine37e«9ing 
dejnand  f(>r  the  produce  of  those  countries  i^  will  ^d  th^ 
aurest  means  for  &  n^ore  rapid  development  of  its  produoti(Mk 
and  its  power,  Th^.Eussian  land, trade,  will  rivid.the  sm 
trade,  only  in  so  far  as  it  can  o&r  Buropeao,  gooda  <die9||Qe 
]Q, the,  Asiatic  market,  aip^d  iihe  j^ore  ACiiye'4ib6  iiM:eroouiMr 
upon  the  whole  line  of  transport,  ihe  more  economical  will , 
be  the  exehanges.  The  time  i^  come  \^Jiich.;  invites -to  Hm 
aoBcurrent  entearpri^e,  and  a  series  :  of  faTbHrdbte-iereiMHi^ 
pipmise  rapid,  results.  These,  are:  iikd  ,eaft^Haiaj!i\jmi  ^ 
^ifeii^ihemng  of  the  ,Mma^  doTn^nioii^^ont  tJ^,  iH$fik  .SfiHt^ 
the  acquisition  of  the  eastern  j^orts  of  the  saffte  sea^  eoiAh 
firmed  by  the  peace  of  1829;  the  decided  dependence  <4 
ike  JPersian ' empire ;  the  exclusive  naingation  'erf  the  Cas* 
jian  ;  the  recently-effected  coniplRe  svJbjeciiondf^  the  Ckit^t^ 
sj^pp  tribes;  and  finally  the  exteusio^  of.tl^e  Eud^n  il9nQi?^ 
nion,  which  within  those  iew  year«  biaa  sfgreod  its  ftontol 
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vnttForA  frbuLAe  OBf^iaii,  iad  nettfet  to.  tile 
WODM  in  iht  Ea^'Indiei,  A80  kagRcs* 
•  ''/The  ve^esteftliftimuiit  of  theft  audent  oluHmel  of  comi 
Ikrough  iho  'Black  8ea,  mid  in  ooniieatum  with  the  Damdw, 
Wooid  gm  to  £titoP£  the  importaiit  adVawUtge  in  ita  hUts 
ooom  miik  Asia  of  luniiig  eatife  independeiiee  of  the  Natil 
Bow«n«  •  Shovkl  orar  tie  time  again  tietaxn.in  vdiich  Gveot 
firitein  dhaAl  rnlelba  ooean,  and  enaet  a  maritinie  lav,  di^ 
tated  bj  her  own  exduaive  advantage,  the  Black  Bea,  at  kait» 
will  be  dosed  to  hor,  and  oommeroe  with  that  dmsion  of  the 
worid  mil  not  only  tettiain  undisturbed,  but  tonish  ns  it 
gNat  itHwdanee  wfth  all  the  piodnce  she  can  ofifer  ii»  herself 
or'pnmeKtnabyahiocloidtt  fom  proouiing.'  We  need  bnfc 
eaH  to  Temembratoe  the  years  1606-1812,  particularly  with 
WMpeat  to  oottoa,  to  pcreeire  the  full  importBiiee  of  this 
mattef/'  ♦ 

.  It  was  said  by  one  of  the  .plenipotentiaries  at  the  Congress 
of  Beicbeubach  that  the  Black  Sea  was  moro  important  to 
England  than  all  Asia  ;  this  is  no  paradox;  i^  the  words  of 
Sir  John  M'J^^eill,  "^  tlie  policy  of  Bussia  is  based  upon  th^ 
oertainty  of  spoiling  England  of  her  Indian  dominion;'* 
this  spolisition  ^  be  prevented  pnly  in  the  Black  Sea.  W^w 
the  space  filled  by  that  water,  dry  land,  or  were  it,  like  the 
Caspian,  girt  round  with  coasts,  England  would  probably  have 
had  nothing  in  Asia  to  possess ;  at  all  events,  she  would  be 
aow  without  the  means  of  defending  what  she  has.  If  you 
•top  up  the  passage  by  a  parchment  chain,  it  is  just  as  if  in 
the  Euxine  there  reioained  no  water  to  float  your  vessels,  and 
ia  ikd  Bospborus  no  soundings  for  them  to  pass. 

To  close  the  leotrsnoe  against  yo\i,  is  to  open  the  passage 
to  thkC  Indus  te  Bussia.  To  that  end  it  is  that  the  fabuloue 
darkueta  of  <  the  a^oie^t  Poyitushas  been  diplomatically  ex- 
pended oret  the  modern  Euxine,  and  that  no  Jasqn  is  to  be 
fowoA  in  the' British  Navy.  How  resolnte  and  intent  has 
ahe  been  during,  your  languid  slumber,  or  sonmambul^nt 
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•eonvulsioBfi  1  During  the  great  Emopean  war,  in  wbidiher 
very  existence  seemedat  stake,  Bussia  would  not  concede  cue 
point  in  reference  to  the  Danubian  Principalities.  In  1812  she 
wtold  not,  when  struck  home  by  Napoleon;  relieve  herself  finuft 
the  Ottoman  Empire  as  a  foe  by  the  sH^^itest  surrender,  f 
The  pertinacity  with  which  she  clnng  to  what  appeared 
useless  and  unintelligible  clauses  bearing  upon  wilds  and 
<deserts,  so  far  from  awakening  the  curiosity  of  Eurc^ean 
statesmen,  radsed  only  a  smile  of  pity  at  her  expoiise. 
.  Up  to  the  year  1 833,  no  direct  trade  had  been  carried  on 
between  England  and  the  Euxine.  Whether,  however,  ai  hzge 
;quantity  of  her  goods  were  sent  by  Constantinople  an^ 
Germany,  at  the.£ur  of  Leipsic  alone,  the  demand  amounted 
id  £300,000.  In  the  following  year  two  British  vessd^  en* 
tered  the  Danube,  in  the  next  year  Meen,  in  the.course  of  1 836 
twice  that  number  were  expected ;  the  native  traffic  in  small 
vessels  amounting  to  between  700  and  800  cargoes.  This 
rapid  development  roused  Bussia  to  the  adoption  of  decisive 
measures,  which  were  as  minute  as  they  were  daring,  as  in- 
tricate as  comprehensive ;  now  discrediting  a  firm,  now  firing 
on  a  brig,  now  fingering  kegs  of  butter  and,  skins  of 
tallow,  now  grasping  an  estuary :  at  last  came  the  "  crowning 
w;ork," — the  robbery  from  Europe  of  its  principal  river  by 
care  for  its  health ! 

The  exports  are  raw  and  heavy  produce,  for  which  water 
carriage  is  essential.  The  return  manufactured  articles 
might  bear  the  charges  of  land  carriage,  but  the  demand  is 
limited  by  the  amount  of  exportation.  The  Danube  is  not 
only  the  only  water  communication,  btit  it  is  the  only  road. 
Ores  of  metals  (its  mines  were  the  richest  of  the  Roman 
empire) ;  rockaaU  (of  which  it  contains  mountains) ;  Hntier 
(with  which  the  sides  of  its  mountains  are  clothed) ;  hides, 
wooly  tallow,  sheep,  goatsJcim  (flocks  and  herds  may  be  mul- 
tiplied to  any  extent),  grain  (in  1838  and  1834,  when 
Hussia,  suffering  from  famine,  was  supplied  by  them,  although 

*  In  1806  she  made  these  Principalities  the  occasion  of  repltmgiDg 
Sngland  and  Prvnoe  in  war,  and  in  1812,^auM^.BiB8anbiji. 
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tMnily  nlievad  froA  oooapatioD,  and  itill  suffeiing  from  the 
effect  of  a  war.wliich  had  dtaim  fipoln  them  five  millions  steriing; 
and  deatn^ed  one  <iuarter  of  Uie  eattk) ;  hemp  of  tke  fiaeat 
quality  (in  the  year  1885,  it  aompeted  in  liondon  wiA  that 
of  8t.  Ftotenbnrg,  notwithatanding  the  quadrnpfe  diaige 
of  tranapoit) :  auoh  were  the  produets  Uiey  ooidd  offer  to 
^England.  Nor  are  these  all :  tha  Princes  of  Wallachla  and 
Moldavia,  were  anxious  to  rival  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  in  the 
production  of  cotton  (upon  the  importance  to  £ngland  of 
'multiplying  the  soitfces,  and  augmenting  the  amount  of  that 
raw  matenal,  it  is  needless  to  dwell),  and  a  vast  region  ia 
available  for  the  culture  of  the  mulberry. 
-  This  traffic  would  have  been  of  peculiar  advimtage  to  the 
English  ^pping  interest ;  the  freight  to  the  Danube  is  60s, 
when  that  to  the  Baltic  is  16s.  and  to  Canada  80«. ;  thus  the 
hemp,  taUow,  grain,  or  timber,  coming  from  the  Provinces^ 
would  have  given,  as  compared  with  Canada,  an  increased 
employment  of  shipping  of  one-idaff,  and  as  compared  with 
the  Baltic  of  ikree'/ouriks. 

The  natural  difficulties  of  the  navigation  were  indeed  greott 
but  capable  of  being  easily  removed ;  and  notwithstanding 
their  existence,  this  commerce,  till  arrested  by  extraneous 
means,  was  rapidly  increasing,  and  might  by  this  time  have 
exceeded  that  which  we  cany  on  with  France.  If  it  has  not 
been  entirely  crushed,  it  is  owin^  to  the  enormous  resources 
of  the  country,-^it3  exuberant  fertility,  the  lowness  of  price, 
and  the  laboriousness  and  parsimony  of  the  people. 

The  basin  of  the  Danube  producing,  as  we  iiave  seen* 
exactly  the  same  articles  as  Eussia,  every  ton  exported  from 
the  Danube  was  a  ton  less  exported  from  Odessa  or  St. 
Petersburg.  But  besides  the  difference  in  the  source,  com- 
petition would  have  affected  the  price;  one  shilling  redaction 
on  the  cwt.  of  toUow  or  the  quarter  of  grain,  is  a  loss  to 
Eussia  of  from  jS50,000  to  £100,000.  A  document  pub- 
lished  at  Odessa  under  the  authority  of  Count  Woronzow,  at 
a  time  when  no  danger  was  anticipated,  is  plain  and  condu* 
aive  on  these  points. 


'>  i^^Alfhongh  the  three  pniM^;]n(mtliBttf!tliel)an^ 
jft'ili&ponrerof'BQitsi&,  iti^oidy  asttnfltnaiberofliet'pAi^ 
AsMiU  tioit  iire.«x{>0Tted  by  the  two  ports  jof  Bessaiahia^^ 
iBiidafl;  afkid  KiroiJ  flie  totnm  of  Qidkiz  and  Ibraii^  the  od^ 
^d^buc^'  of  Mold»via:and  Wallaelutt^  pour  tiie  supez^tj 
of  tbese  fieh'  provinces  into  the  conaB^Toe  df  the  Black  Sea* 
9%ie  pibteeting  isceptre  of  Bnssia  has  <a«atedl  diese  fotmUMt 
fM»  of iherself.  If  the  obstacles  wMdi  hove  .hitfaeorto  impediM. 
tile  navigaticm  of  the  Danube  come  to  foe  entirely  removed, 
tida  will  mneh  faeijitate  thie  vent  of  ^Austrian  lortielea  of 
ttdt^ndise  in^thct  provincea,  and  will  open  up  fit  4(m$4f 
them  a  way  to  arrive  ^t  oihBf' (mhtriei,  ' 

'i  "'The  advoftitages  of  thk  nsmgation  for  the  bmdie  of  the 
ftincipalities,' which  oonsis^s  principafiyin  egcxiliadges  for  the 
lyroduots  c^  Austria,  ate  inealcuiable.  Galatz  e^pe^sally  WiH. 
^ain^by  it  greatly  as  an  entrepM  for  Austrian  gooils,  widdi 
Will  be  sent  thenoe  to  the  Levant  and  to  the  portb  of  ikt 
Black  Sea.  Aunfrm  may  etfen' export  hy  the  Da/nuke  the  tehees^ 
of  the  Banat,  which  can  be  bought  on  the  ^tid  iiepon  roukkf 
^  tehetwert,  and  is  said  to  be  of  a  superior  quality.  Hlie 
hemp  of  Hungary,  of  whieh  the  English  have  already  made 
great  purchases  and  formed  depots  at  Apathin  and  at  Eszek 
^whence  it  is  sent  by  water  to  Siszeck  and  Garlstadt,  and 
from  thefse  places  by  land  to  Triesfte),  might  here  find  perhaps 
to  easier  route  than  by  Trieste,  as  wdl  as  timber,  which  is 
et  present  sent  wil^  difficulty  to  !Pium.  Oalatz  and  Ibrail 
are  about  to  ctitivate  virgin  countries  and  of  ^eat  extent, 
ismail  and  Beni  ^he  Eussian  ports)  must  of  necessity 
attach  themselves  to  these  giants  who  threaten  to  over- 
whelm them.  So  long  as  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
frnde  of  Ibrail  and  Gtdatz  shall  be  free  from  eoerg  impost, 
ft  would  be  necessary  aft  least  to  reserve  to  the  merchants  of 
SesSaifabia  the  sanie  immunity,  to  prevent  their  leaving  the 
country,  as  many  of  themi  have  abready  done. 

-^Trebfaond  has  ali^ays  been  of  importance  as  the  jkM* 
'nearest  *tb'  Brzetum^^  and  its' •commerce  may  be  estitaaled  at 
twenty  million  roubles  per  annum.    By  tW^totrt^jTSttglarfd 
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and  Oemumy  supply  Persia  and  Anatolia  with  cloths,  ladies* 
olothfl*  calicos,  cotton  yam,  paper,  sugar,  coffee,  glass  ware, 
porcelain,  iron,  tin,  and  steel  goods.  France  takes  but  little 
share  in  this  trade ;  buf  FipglsftA  wU  soon  have  crushed  her 
rivals  by  the  great  establishment  which  she  has  formed  at 
this  point.  A  single  caravan,  despatched  for  Tabriz  in  1834, 
waaiQoi^posedof  650  caoiel  loads,  450i  of  yvhich  ?rere  pil- 
laged by  the  Kurds  on  the  road  from  Erzerum  to  Tabriz. 
What  means  can  Bussia  adopt  for  rivalling  the  English 
in  this  locality?" 

These  last  words  indicate  the  purpose  of  all  Ensaia'a  oom- 
aiercial  efforts.  She  is  no  rival  of  England,  as  Isr  as  maBii- 
&ctiire8  or  commerce  go;  her  rivahy  is  politicaL  '  The 
question  really  means,  "  How  can  an  end  be  put  to  Engltsii 
eommerce,  and  what  other  commerce  is  to  be  substituted  in 
its  plaoe  P*'  lUs,  like  the  statement  I  have  befdre  quoted^ 
is  addressed  to  Germany,  and  it  sayis-^Bussia  is  .open  to  an 
«ffer. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  means  of  execution.  No  histeiy 
has  veoorded,  no  fable  has  devised,  things  more  marvdikmp 
than  the  etmis  connected  with  this  river.  Here  mjl  be 
eeen  how  Bussia  bends  every  will,  Procrusteses  every  messure 
to  suit  and  fit  her  purposes*  I  shall  have  to  record  my  owsl 
failures ;  but,  in  this  case,  failure,  of  neeessity,  is  paiaent  of 
fluoeesa.  It  was  not  her  sight  but  our  blindness  thatt  was 
terrible.  Than  is  a  time  when  evil  measures  prevail,  but 
that  time  comes,  too,  when  they  are  brought  to  light*  The 
series  of  facts  now  completed — disconnected  during  their 
course  by  time  and  distance,  here  brought  togetheri  may 
lumiah  that  light|:a9d  enable  eyea  to  see  that  have  long  heeii 
closed. 


I ; 
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CHAPTBB  IT. 

JBus9ian  Quarantine  on  ike  Danube^  and  ffie 

Coa^t  of  Cnca&^ia. 


The  marshy  islands  formiDg  the  Delta  oi  the  Danube  are 
iminhabited  and  utterly  valueless,  except  as  a.  station  cosar 
manding  the  river  in  war,  and  for  that  pnrpose^  onJy  in  so  fax 
aft  they  are  fprtified.  They  were  ceded  to  Bussia  at  the 
Treaty  of  Adrianople,  by  which  any  fortification  on  them  was 
prohibited.  The  plague,  however,  is  in  those  countries  tiie 
fierce  enemy!  of  mankind,  and  it  was  an  interest,  common  to 
the  contracting  parties,  and  indeed  to  all  Europe,  to  arrest  its 
ravages.  Provision  was  therefore  made  for  effecting  this 
purpose  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  aixd  quarantines  yfttt 
excepted  from  thesweeping  restriction  against  alLocaistructionB 
whatever  vrithin  six  miles  of  the  river,  and. so  on  tiie  unia* 
habited  and  useless  islands  a  lazzaretto  was  built.  But  if 
sanit-aty  regulations  are  established,  they  must.  be.  enforced; 
and  the  method  of  enforcing  them  is  by  guns.  These  wercj 
therefore,  placed  in  such  a  manner  as  to.ccmimand  the  vessels 
passing  up  Ihei  liver. 

The  Treaty  by  which  these  islands  weie  obtained  closed  a 
long  series  of  negotiations  and  war^e  operations  in  which 
Bussia  was  allied  wit^  England  and  E^anpe ;  consequently, 
reciprocal  engagements  existed  as  to  the  terms  of  future  set*- 
tlement.  It  is  necessary  to  recall  the  outline  of  the  events  to 
explain  the  nature  of  these  engagements. 

In  1821,  an  armed  force  crossed  the  Pruth,  headed  by  a 
Bussian  general.  This  was  the  Greek  InsuiTcction.  She 
required  the  Porte  to  withdraw  its  troops,  offering  her  own 
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to  put  it  down.  On  the  refusal  of  the  Porte,  she  appealed 
to  the  Sanctity  of  Treaties,  and  recalled  her  ambasaadoTt 
entrusting  her  interests  to  the  ambassador  of  England. 

For  five  years  the  Greek  war  and  the  Bussian  differences  go 
on ;  an  adjustment  then  takes  place  at  Ackennann,  on  the 
pledge  of  Bussia  not  to  interfere  any  more  in  Greece :  she  had 
just  signed  a  Protocol  (secret)  with  England  to  interfere  in. 

The  Greeks  had  applied  for  protection,  not  to  Russia,  but 
to  England ;  not  against  Turkey  but  Bussia.*  Mr.  Canning 
sends  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  concert  measures  ai  8t, 
Peterdurffh.  Thus  was  imposed  on  two  litigants  the  mediation 
of  the  very  power  whom  both  charged  with  being  the  source 
of  their  iU  wiU.  The  Protocol  of  the  4th  of  April,  1^26,  is 
the  record  of  this  infatuation. 

"  His  Britannic  Majesty  having  been  requested  h^  the  Oreeki 
to  interpose  his  good  offices  in  order  to  obtain  their  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Ottomon  Porte,  having  in  consequence 
offered  his  Mediation  to  that  Power,  and  being  desirous  of 
concerting  the  measure' of  his  Government  upon  this  subject, 
with  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Bussins^  kte." 

By  being  imposed  upon  the  belligerents  as  Mediatrix. 
Bussia  was  constituted  Arbitress  of  the  Alliance,  which  had 
been  called  into  being  only  with  the  view  of  clogging  her 
separate  action,  who  was  dreaded  as  all-powerful,  and  had  for 
effect  to  make  her  so  by  subjecting  to  her  control  the 
neasures  of  the  allies.f 

England  took  precautions  to  prevent  any  misapplication  of 

•  M.  Rodios  to  Mr.  Canning,  August  12, 1824.—*'The  GoTem- 
nent  (ol  Gbeeoe)  would  hare  persevered  in  its  system  of  silence  were 
it  not  forced  to  break  it  by  a  note  pvooeedlng  from  the  north  of 
Burope.  This  note  deaides  on  the  fate  of  Greece,  by  a  will  that  if 
foreign  to  it.  The  Greek  nation  prefer  a  glorious  death  to  the  dis* 
graceful  lot  intended  to  be  imposed  upon  them." 

Mr.  Canning  replies  : — "  The  opinion  of  the  British  Government 
is'  that  any  plan  proceeding  from  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  can 
be  drawn  up  only  with  friendly  intentions  towards  Greece  " 

t  See  extract  from  M.  Von  Prokevch  at  the  end  of  this  Chaptsr* 
K6te  II* 
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this  ti2)k$oii6€d(mslj  transfbrred  powi^;  Aiid  at  te«t  the  ptorf 
<yf  ber  good  faith  shmes  forth  in  the  foUowiag  moral  and 
benignant  period:— 

'  ^  HisBHtaniBie  Majesty  asid  bis  Imperial  Majesty  wifl  not 
iseekin  this  agrtracb^enlent  kft  any  increase  of  terriloiy,  nor  any 
^dttsiTe  infiuenoe  nor  advantages  in  coimnierce<  for  their 
stflisects  which  shall  not  be  eqilally  attamahle  by  ail  othec 
nations."  • 

Rossia  now  pix>p08(Bd  that  the  Protocol  should  beccme  A 
Treaty,  stipnlating  in  certedn  contingencies  measures  oi 
coercion. 

Mr.  Caidiing  stood  aghast.  He  perceived  at  a  glance  the 
ebnsequences,  but  it  was  too  late.  He  had  been  oveixeached 
in  the  Protocol,*  and  could  not  face  the  threatened  expositte 
tb  his  colleagues.  fThe  despatch,  instructing  the  Eossian 
Ambassador,  as  to  how  he  was  to  be  handled.  Has  been  pab- 
lished  in  the  second  number  d£  the  "  Portfolio,"  new  series.) 
He  put  his  hand  to  the  Treaty  on  the  6th  of  July  (1827),  aiid 
in  a  eouple  of  months'  died  of  a  broken  heart. .  Y«t  that 
Treaty,  be  it  ever  remanibeied^  did  bind  each  <^ikis  aEiesi  Mi 
to  acquire  terriimy^  iior  W  suiter  it  Tb  bE'  ACQ:uiBi^; 

Within  a<few  weeks  of  the  Treaty  for  the  '^  Fut^icaiiom  oj 
^  JSdsi"  the  Toiidsh  navy  is  annihilated.  The  Porte 
demands  satisfiBUJtion,  and  suspends  intercourse  witb*  the 
Aihbassadors;  !"  These  funotionciries  retire,  .and  the  Porte 
believes  itself  already  at  war  with  England^  France,  and 
Iftnseia.''  Then  the  Powers  ^  solemnly  take  vlpoa  ihemsehes 
the  obligation  that  the  successes  their  superiority  .seem^  to 
promise  them  in  this  druggie  sliall  not  lead  them  to  seek  anj 
exekiBivaaidvftntage  whatever." 

'  Sxissia,  however,  relieves  them  from  belligerent  duties  and 
the  care  of  *•  texdtisive  advantages.*'  She  invades  the  pro* 
vinces  in  tjie  begiiming  of  the  next  year,  andtiotwithstandfng 
the  (Bxtmction  by  the  allies  of  thp  Turkish  naval  force,  tp 

•  Negofeiated  to  prevent  the  Hpartift  tuiHon  of  JEkm'd,  and  stlpii^ 
Mng  the  right  ef  tefMMte  action  tbi*  eaehJ  The  double  infktiiatloii 
passes  belief.  ..     •  •  -^ 
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fle  «8t6m8lim6iii  of  Europe,  Ae  csmpmgn  is  a  cbawn  one. 
**  The  experience,"  eayi  Posto  de  Borgo,  oobfidentidiy  ad«> 
dresaing  hie  chief,  *^  we  have  just  made  must  now  leeono^e  all 
opinions  in  favour  of  iie  reioitiHan  which  Jim  b^nt  taken.  11 
the  Sidtaa  has  been  enabled  to  offer  v  so  determined  and 
regalar  a  resistance,  whilst  he  had  soaroely  drawn  togethei^ 
theelements  of  his  new  plnn,  how' formidable ahdold  we.have 
found  him  had  he  had  time  to  give  to  it  more  solidity.'* 

Her  contemporaneous  view  of  her  engagemetta  to  her 
allies  is  rather  amusing ;  the  avowal  of  her  agents  is  frank,^ 
and  their  langnage  always  »^e.  Ooe  sentence  will  euiilce* 
The  two  EuBsian  Ambaesadors  in  London  write  on  the  13th 
of  June:--  » 

•*The  news  which  Count  Pokeo  de  Bbrgo  has  sent  us,  on 
the  position  of  the  French  Mitiistiy,  which  iseveiydaymore  and 
more  uncertain,  have  determined  us  not  to  altenate  completely 
the  Cabinet  of  London  before  the  answers  from  Oonstantmople 
relieve  us  from  anxiety."  They^  t?herefoire>  assure  Lord 
Aberdeen,  ''That,  in  case  of  success  the  Empei^r  would  be 
under  un  obligation  to  consult  Me  alHes,  and  that  a  definite 
fttate  of  things  would  not  be  established  without  their  taeent 
and  concurrence,'*  On  this  they  require  a  public  manifestation 
which  shall  "discourage  the  resistance  of  the  Porte!** 
Lord  Aberdeen  strives  to  extract  in  the  first  instance  some 
knowledge  of  the  proposed  conditicfns  of  the  peace,  in  whieh 
be  was  to  concur,but  the  Bussian  diplomatists,  duly  estimating 
Lord  Aberdeen's  penetration,  confine  themselves  to  gene*- 
ralities ;  as  every  <*  substantive  communication  on  so  delicate 
a  subject  would  draw  down  real  dangers."       ' ' 

No  dotibt  it  was  toil  and  embarrassment  enough  for  the 

*  "  With  respect  to  the  flree  navigatioA  ot  the  Bosphorus/'  aays 
the  BuBsian  ambasiador  to  Lord  Abeide0D»  i&  June^  1829^  **  it  oou* 
stitutea  oiio  of  our  neoeseities,  for  to  it  the  pvOsperit^  of  A  part  of 
the  domains  of  the  Emperor  is  united  by  an  indissoluble  link.  We 
eannot  permit  the  ospriee  of  a  visier^  or  a  fav6u]!!t^  sultana,  to  arrest  at 
wiU  the  whole  moyement  of  oonametoe,  l^e  whole  progress  of  publle 
and  private  iadustiy  in  many  of  our  proyiaces.*'  This  to  the  BritSlh 
Hinister  is  an  argumsi^i  ttot  i  rcffelationt       •  * 
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Englisb  Forei^  Sedretaiy.to  bare  to  dekl  with,  one  Russian 
Ambassador ;  irat  on  ibis  occajrion  two  were  spnmg  upon  bim, 
and  tbese  not  of 'equal  mettle,  but  the  one  beary  and  the  other 
fleet ;  so  that  as  "force  needs  when  the  devil  drives,"  tbere 
was  no  escape  lor  bim  either  with  the  bare  or  with  the  bounds. 
Tbe  pallid  statesman  was  saddled  with  the  Treaty  (be  is 
always  buidebed  with  a  Treaty) — ^tbe  Treaty  of  ihe  6tb  of 
July;*  combining  perspicuity  witb  integrity,  be  avows  bis 
resobiticm  to  carry  it  into  effect,  and  bis  inabiKty  to  compre- 
hend what  tbe  effect  would  be.  One  assurance  be  does 
possess,  tbe  disinterestedness  of  Bussia  in  waiving  ber  bel- 
ligerent rights  in  the  Mediterranean  (which  she  did  not  waive) 
to  afford  facilities  for  tbe  settlement  of  tbe  Eastern  question. 
His  troubles,  bowever,  were  not  confined  to  the  torture 
of  diplomatic  discussions,  or  tbe  toil  of  despatches.  He 
hud  to  encounter  the  fire  of  St.  Stephen's  and  tbe  wordy 
war  that  brealcs  no  bones,  but  sometimes  does  worse.  like 
a  thunderbolt, in  a  clear  sky,  opposition  to  Foreign  policy 
ilasbes  for  tbe  first  time  forth,  and  in  the  Peers  and  the 
Commons  be  is  exposed  to  questions,  sneers,  and  denun* 
ciations;  This  en^gy  of  tbe  insular  mind  must  be  prompted 
by  tbe  danger  of  Turkey  and  the  pretensions  of  Eussia,  the 
t^ommercial  interests  of  England  and  tbe  illegal  interference 
witb  her  trade?  Not  in  the  least.  He  is  assailed  because  not 
sufficiently  "  Eusslan,"  and  b  imperiously  required  to  give  an 
account  of  his  false  dealing  with  Sultan  Mahmoud  against 
Czar  Nicholas,  because  of  bis  antiquated  aspirations  fot 
despotism,  and  his  inveterate  animosity  to  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence. He  is  told  that  Tm'key  is  the  aggi'cssor,  Russia 
tbe  victim,  and  that  the  peace  of  Europe  and  the  honour  of 
England  were  not  to  be  sacrificed  on  account  of  "  unpro- 
nouncabte  fortresses  on  the  Danube."f  In  fact,  the  oppo* 
aitionof  1829  in  the  British  Parliament  presented  a  parallel 

*  This  is  tlie  first  lof  tho  ^'  July  "  Treatiet  whioh  became  known  at 
the  end  of  one  sessipn  to  be  fox^otten  before  the  opauog  of  th* 
nest. 

t  Speech  of  Lord  Ffllm^rston,  Ist  Jime^  1^9* 
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to  the  op|K>uiioii  in  1701,  with  this  Affmfnoe  lioweffr, 
ftai  the  ooUunon  of  Fox  with  the  Csariim  wm  directed 
egeinet  •tateamanlike  measiunes  of  rBsistanoe,  whilst  the 
eompoot  between  the  Buseian  emhaaey  and  the  then  ex* 
SecretaTy*at*War  was  for  the  purpose  oi  goading  on  a 
sulky  beast  of.  burden  in  its  miry  path.  It  theietore 
required  no  great  koowledge  of  the  woild  for  the  two 
Bussian  ambassadors,  on. concluding  the  report  of  the  in^ 
terriews  with  Lord  Aberdeen  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington* 
to  write  '*  It  is  in  the  midst  of  our  camp  that  peace  must  be 
signed :  Europe  must  learn  its  conditions  only  when  it  is 
concluded.  Bemonstrances  will  then  be  too  late,  and  it  will 
patiently  suffer  what  it  can  no  longer  prevent.'* 

The  declaration  of  war  (26th  April,  182$)  bad  asserted 
that  Eassia  was  far  from  cherishing  ambitious  projects,  suffi* 
cient  people  and  countries  acknowledging  already  her  sway; 
already  sufficient  anxieties  were  connected  with  the  extent 
of  her  dominion. 

In  the  manifesto  at  its  dose  (1st  of  October,  1829),  she 
declares,  **  that  she  has  remained  constantly  a  stranger  to 
evety  desire  of  conquest,  and  to  every  view  of  aggrandise* 
ment."  She  announces,  as  the  consequence  of  her  triumph, 
the  fireedom  of  the  Dardanelles  "  to  the  commerce  of  all 
nations/'  and  the  an*estation  of  the  plague  by  the  occupation 
of  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube. 

A  doubt  has  been  raised  whether  the  stipulation  forbid^ 
^ng  acquisition  did  apply  in  reference  to  Turkish  territoiy, 
insomuch  as  the  Porte  had  not  accepted  the  Treaty  of  July  6th 
(she  had  ol^jected  only  on  the  ground  ihBiJitmia  was  apart/y 
ioi();  but  on  the  9th  September,  1829,  that  is,  before  the 
signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople,  her  formal  adhesion 
Was  given  in  these  terms : — 

"Tlie  Sublime  Porte  declares,  that  having  akeady  adhered 
^  the  Treaty  of  London,  it  now  further  promises  and  pledges 
^  subscribe  entirely  to  all  the  decisiont  which  the  Coitferefiec 
tf  London  shall  adapt  with  respect  to  its  execution." 
.  The  letter  of  Fertef  Pasha  to  the  Pashas  of  the  Empire^ 


srliioli  Busna  ;ioiide  the  pk^xt '(tfitheiniflit^b,  bi^^omftti^ 
laen  are  now  pleased  tooemoye  witi  mis^odgikig' bItteniedyL 
libe  m^tore^^s  seett  by  t^e^vrorcb-iquotad'fiMnn  theDespatA 
of  Poza<ft  de-Boi:|^,tra»d!8terniiBedok  odhergmiifAsvad^^ 
^een  for  i^y^at^  pxepatt^d  for  wifch  imoisad]ig;''a(i(titit3r.' 
'  M  thisr  bad-  eoiyie  out  of  a  fatee'  ttsttn.^'-  Ifediatibii  is 
Arbitration/ aB«l' cftQ  b^  undertftkeii  «iily '^'ifiie^'^quest;  astiA 
with  i\e  'coi»6|it  of  both  Htigantft.  ^A.  fifo^  Mediatioa  is  a 
War  in  disguke:      ^    •  -■'•^''^  ♦■"'   if-:"''-  ''' 

'  •  England'  dfetemines  to  nie<iii2H:e'i'^biit; ixisf^atf  of  <^Biiittb- 
tdcMingiriitithe7)Mies/ishercomnft!t^  With  tl^  Gkuv^m- 
inenidbftoxloyB  130  both,  and  which  'Aelhally^^is  on  the  point 
of  rupture  with  dne  df  them;  This  commttMea^ofn  is  secreL 
HAiri&g  eonbetrted  measiidFes,  they  vc^^  not  even  then  to 
the 'patties,  but  to  another  Foreign- Power.'  This is^iatxH^ 
^fikwyt  The  three  then  ^awup  af  Tj!e&ty  to  enforce  by 
inrmsrif  tieo^eel&ry,  the  commbn  de^sioh^^c^itheir  mitzisters. 
They  commence,  indeed,  by  placing  one  limit  to  their  omn^ 
fyMence-^they  shidl  spwte  ihe  s^ehi^^  of  the  Sultan, 
Their  first  afct  is  to  destiny  ^Mft  fleet 'i  thdr  *next,  to  otiate 
Oreece  independent.  With  a  heroism  that'  fbtiiid  no  appreJ- 
daction,'  the  Porte  prepared  to  periah;  aitd  accepted  the  wai*. 
(Hie two  associates  then  hdd  badk,  dnd  feittaia'mtekes  her 
separate  war-— but  fte  Conferences  C6n!ftinue! '  The  Poite, 
though  not  again  attacked'  by  the  Powers,  except  thtougli 
Greece,  lies  undfer  all  the  effect  of  a  suspended  intasion,  and 
thus  at  last  does  England  -cdbstrain  her  to  accomplish  tho 
treaty  of  the  6th  of  July  by  forcing  her  to  submit  to  the 
decisions  of  a  Mediation  with  one  op  i?R£'  m!£M^srs  O^ 

=WHICH' SkE'WAB  ACTUALLY  AT  TlfAB.'  ' 

To  the  inhumanity  of  her  aots  England  was  blinded  by  het 
pliilanthropy  and  integrity ;  to  the  consequences  of  her  policy, 
by* her  trust  in  h^  illy.'  She  had  proceed  upon  the  faith 
pledged;  that  the  stipulationi-of  ^the>Ti^tyof4he  6th  df 
JMy  Aoifld  ev^  be  s««ted  k  the  ^e?s  <rf^^t*'(MVfettini6iit*. 
When  she  made  ^t^lmi  th&'iSls^vtiy'iUt''^hs6^^^^ 
uad'iAitS^eyes  iho  vakej'Wh^n'idWibiWahterselP'%etraJ*if  at 
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the  doae  m  ibe  ted  ban  duped  at  the  beginningi  then  Ihe 
^veserrei "  hcv  jud^mfnl ! 

8oHie  cyredit  is  dne  to  Loid  Aheideen  for  honring,  at  the 
eofidttsibn  fd  the  w«r»  ventured  to  pea  a  despatch  to 
St.  PeteribuTg,  iiBMiIng  to  the  Kiig»  hiS'nia3ter,  the  futile 
and  aaperftuous  ligkt  "  of  judging  of  the  saerifioea  which 
Turkey  would  be  called  upon  to  make,"  a  right  which,  it  ia 
seedlesa  to  aay,  waa  uerer  eaulrcised,  and  a  despatch  wfaiph, 
it  has  been  aaaerted,  by  aeme  oourae  of  neeronaancy,  haa  dis** 
a^^peared  from  the  asehitet  of  the  Foreign  Ofiiee.  Euasia 
knew  tiiat  Enghatd  waa  aa  destitute  of  knowledge  io  restore 
aa  of  ability  to  eoiatruct,  of  couxage  to  avenge  aa  of  fore* 
eight  to  prereat ;  ait  least  it  ia  not  neoeasaxy  now.  to  misjudge. 
Let  ua  learn  one  knon  ftom  our  4hame«-~that  to  associate 
oursefares  with  Busaia  is  not  the  way  to  counteract  Aa 
regards  the  moutha  of  th&  Danube,  the  advantage  which  she 
aecured  was  solely  of  value  to  her  by  iheir  exclusion,  and  the 
ii^uxy  which  thereby  ahe  waa  enabled  to  inflict  upon  thenti 
The  following  is  the  artida  of  the  Treaty  :-*• 

**  The  frontier  £ne  will  follow  the  oourse  of  the  Danube  to 
the  month  of  Bt.  George,  leaving  all  the  islaBds  formed  fayi;he 
different  brandies'  in  the  possession  of  Stasia.  The  right 
bank  will  remain'  aa  formerly,  in  the  possession  of  the  Otto* 
man  Porte.  It  Js,  however,  agreed,  that  that  right  bank, 
from  the  poinlc  where  ihe  arm  of  St.  George  depi«rtsfxom  that 
oif  Souline,  a^uU  remedn  nnmluiiited  to  a  distance  of  two  kourt 
(six  niiles)  from  :tfae  river,  and  that'no  kiad  of  structure  ahall 
ibe  xnised  there ;  and  ia>  li^e  vianner,ojk  the  ialands,  which  will 
remain  in  tbe  poaaesaidn  of  the  court  of  Ruaria. .  With  <i# 
€xe€jptum  qf  qHrcmtiat^  M^bieh  wiH  he  Hhert  e^Usie^^  it  will 
not  be  perniit^dt  to  make'  any  other  establishment  or  fortir 

fieatioA."  , 

.  Of  whet  toolihave  we  :not  here  the  fruit^^H^f  what  purposes 
ihe  germ  1  •  Obatrte  tbd  limitation  to  the  navigation  of  th# 
Danube  assunled  in.  the  ibnb  of  ai  conceasioQi;  here  is  thf 
^HQijinpement  iofithe  intended  q]aarautine  ,aoi- loi^g  a|kqr 
established.  .;...'  ».  i     <  '•  • ..   ■'  / 
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The  attitadg  mi  langotge  of  Hussia  hsm  diasges. '  Sie 
lias  no  longer  to  draw  us  on :  she  Has  omlj  to  prevent  ns  ficoni 
escaping.  In  our  ooniiuct  a  similar  alteiation  a|Kpears;  the 
cold  iit  succeeds  to  the  hot,  and  we  are  now  eU  apaihj 
and  endurance.  She  waits  nearly  t\^o  yesrs  b^orethe  nesft 
step-;  it  is,  of  course^  Quarant;ine, '  bii^  not  on  the  Danube, 
she  turns  to  the  fabulous  regions  b^ond  ^e  Euxipe. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  1831,  the  EussisnCS^binet  addressed 
a  despatch  to  its  representative  at  Oonstaiiitinople,  inlbrmin^ 
him  of  the  *'  cbndtant  care  devoted  by  onr  government  in  order 
to  preserve  the  netgliionring  fitreiffn  e<nmirie»  frcaxi  the  con- 
tagious disease  ariMng  ftom  Turkey,"  and  of  its  ihtentibn  to 
subject  to  sanitary  regulations  **  the  commnmications  which 
freely  exist  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ckucaatta  and  i&e 
neighlKyunng  l^rkkh ,  Promnces?*  This  admission  of  the 
Caucasus  being  a  "  foreign  country  "  has  in  view  the  eattt- 
blishing  of  a  case  applicable  to  the  Danubian  Provinces.  "  It 
becomes  indispensable  that  you  shoidd  eommuxiicate  the  ahove 
mentioned  regulations  to  the  foreign  missions  at  Constantinaple, 
as  well  as  to  the  Ottoman  government  itself."    -         "   '* 

Now  was  the  time  come  for  the  exercise  of  the  right  reserved 
by  the  English  Government  to  judge  of  sacrifices  to  be  imposed 
on  Turkey.  It  could  not  by  silence  escape  £rom  a. decision.'; 
there  was  no  alternative  between  protesting  ind  publishing 
the  Notification  in  the  **  Gazette  5 "  all  «ach' Notifications  of 
Quarantine  being  published  in  the  '^Oasette;  indeed  the 
minister  is  personally  liable  in  the  courts  bf  law  for  damage 
accruing  from  such  suppression.  But  mete-  silence  sufficed 
so  far  as  Bussia  was  concerned,  for  thereafter  na  step  could 
be  taken  against  the  Treaty,  and,  therefore^  while  the  Protest 
was  not  made,  neither  was  the  Notification  published.'  To 
avoid  this  last  difficulty,  the  communication  was  not  made 
direct,  but  through  the  ihinisier  at  Oonstantindpie;  while 
suppressed  in  England^  it  was  exMbited  by  the  '  consul  ai 
Constantinople  and  so  all  vessels  wer«  worried  off  the  coast. 
The  Foreign  Secretaiy  was  no  longer  Loifd  Aberdeen,  but  hia 
vehement  Parliamentary  Antagonist. 


KU8SIAN  QUAftANtlNB.  tit 

He  enriooB  part  is  tliat  these  "  Begulations  **  liad  no 
existence.     They  ate  referred  to  as  enclosed  first  by  the^ 
Bussian  Minister,  then  by  the  Russian  Ambassador,  and 
lastly  by  the  British  Minister  at  Constantinople ;  yet  are  they 
not  to  be  fonnd  in  any  one  of  the  three  despatches. 

But  that  is  a  small  matter.  The  Qoarantine  in  itself  had 
no  exifltenee.  I  visited  the  whole  coast  in  18S4,  and  found 
none.  From  Kioolai,  the  frontier  Tinkish  port  which  was  in 
qiMirantine,  I  soiled  for  the  Ettssian  station  at  Gelcngick, 
where  Russian  officers,  after  a  few  words  about  quarantine, 
eame  on  board;  and  I  was  received  on  board  the  Russian 
brig  of  war,  which  captured  the  Tixen ;  thence  I  went  on 
shore ;  accompanied  by  the  commandant  of  the  foi-t  I  went 
to  the  place  of  intercourse  with  the  Circassians,  which  had, 
indeed,  the  form  of  a  Parlaiorio,  but  where  no  measures  of 
quarantine  whatever  were  observed.  I  then  sailed  for  8ou- 
jouk  Su,  where  I  landed,  and  then  to  Sevastapol,  and  was  put 
in  quarantine  because  coming  from  the  coast  of  Circa8sia» 
The  Admiral  came  alongside  and  was  informed  of  our  inter- 
oourBO  with  the  Russian  authorities  on  the  coast,  and  of  our 
landing  there ;  no  exception  was  taken  to  their  conduct.*  Tt 
follows  that  Russia's  doctrines  on  contagion  was  of  the  same 
texture  BiAheit  opinions  on  politics  and  framed  exclusively  for 
the  good  of  *' Foreign  Countries." 

It  has  been  argued /or  i9,u8sia,  that  the  regulations  existed 
for  Anapa  and  Redout  Kale  where  there  were  qiuaraiitines, 
and  that  as  to  the  rest  of  the  coasts  the  prohibition  to 
approach  was  a  Regulation.  Then  why  does  s/ie  approach  ? 
A  Sfinitary  'Regulation  that  is  not  good  to  stop  a  Russian  is 
surely  bad  for  the  ether  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

•  1  visited  SilistrU  when  occupied  by  the  Bussians;  "travel- 
lers** had  to  perform  fifteen  dnys*  quarknthie,  but  Russians  weri) 
Hiible  to  inieetion  only  by  a  graduated  scale:  ten  days  for  a 
primte^  Ave  for  a  eaptain  i  a  £leld  oiBeer  had  three,  a  superior  offloer 
9Qnfi.  tFov^^n  denpatphm  were  j^unigated  with  sAioh  care,  Russian 
despatches  utterly  neglected. 


^  .  All  ihif  time  oothii^  lia$  been  done  as  to  ^h^ibrealiadionfed 
Quarafitine  of  the  Danube  j  W  tbe  sudden  development  o£ 
'  pifi  tr^de  of  the  PrincipaHties,  whieli  .oominenoed,  in  1834^ 
when  they,  supplied  500^000  tchetverts  of  grain  to  southern 
Bussia  re-a[wa]cened  her  solicitude;  aud  cui  the  7th  of 'Fe- 
bruary, 1836^  appeared  the  Ukasc^.  to.  intercept  Y^saela 
•'proceeding  on  their  voyage  )ip  the  D?mube,"  and  ^nd 
them  to  Odessa!  If  the  Turkish  Govenunent^inits  pro* 
▼erbial  in^providence,  had  neglected  the  cane  of  the  health  o£ 
^e  populations  bordering  on  the*  Danube^  it  had  ^at  least 
JEtttended  to  their,  comforts  so  far  as  to  keep  opc;n  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  stream  by  palUsades  to  naxrow  the  current,  and 
dredges  to  prevent  accumulation  of  sand.  ■  "V^iien  surren- 
dered by  Turk^  the  <;hannel  ^eraged  a  depth  of  twelve 
feet,  in  the.  beginning  of  1836  it  had  been  reduced  to  eighth 
7hus,  says  a  contemporary  writeri  *'an  impeuetrabte  bar  will 
be  forQied  at  the  mouth  of  this  river,  and  Eussia  to  her 
important  possessions  will  add  thai  pf  aairon  gjsU  hoiy^eGii 
the  Danube  and  the  Euxine."*     .  -.    , 

It  mattered  »ct  whether  the  vessel  can^  fropn  Liyecpool^ 
or  Trebizond,  or  was  destined  fpr  Bussi^n  or,  Turkish  X^arts^ 
and  as  in  the  f' Regulation"  for  Cirqa^sia».  Custi^W'^use. 
and,  QuarantiuB  <«a:e  ju^bl^d  tc^the^«,so,  h^^;.  '-Tji^ 
Quarantine,  in  so  far  as  r^ards.  pte^CifsfmSihtt^  h^ 
regulated  by  the  same  l^ws.as.  the  pr^^i^t ; QiU^rantinB; of 
BazertchQck."  ..•...'. 

Before  adventuring  on,  the  TJkaee  of  the  7tjt^  Fe|)ruai7  sl^. 
had  felt  }^  way  by  the  foroed  vi$ii  pf  vess^ls^.t^^e  inspec-^ 
tioQ  of  their  papers,  the  exaction  of  fi^e^^  facts  brtiught  to  tli« 
knowledge  of  the  British  foreign  Ofiice  two  mpnths.  before 
the  TJkase,  and  anxiously  sought  out  by  that  Office.  The 
chief  partner  of  the  principal  English  House  at  Bucharest 
writes  on  the  7th  December,  1835  j  *f  I  saw  Mr.  Strang- 
vays  to-day>  and  told  him  that  I  had  information  to*day  froia 
two  captains  <^  yessela  I  have  hadardYed  from  the  Danube,, 
that  they  were  both  reqtdfed  to  show'their  papei^  'to  thp 


•  Timet  Cor.,  March  2, 1836, 


i< 


Binraa  Copojauttdani  al  ike  i|Mtttk  «f  ttet'  mior,  seUlit 
iriUi  dboui  .100  trOG|»t  o»  4;&«  ArJlM  Mi,  and  tliey  wexe 
told  that  thna  wera  tlu»e  and  feur  doUara  to  be  paid  wb^ 
their  papeva  were,  vetumed  to  them  mffnid.  They  weie  alM 
n^aired  ahnoat  by  force  to  desist  ftoiak  tiacldng  tbeir^eeecdi 
OB  the  Suaaitfaaide  of  ihe  river,  alfbough  Oreek  and  TuridA 
vessels  were  allowed  to  do  so.  Mr.  S.  denized  me  to  fernial 
tte  detaila  for  Lord  iUmdrftUm,  wUch- 1  hope  to  be  able  to 
do  to-night;" 

Each  of  theae  acta  was  an  infinetaon  of  the  publte  law  ef 
Kixope.  The  Treaty  of  YieDna  (Art.  109)  declarea  that  th^ 
Navig^on  .of  Bivers  '*  ak»g  tlieir  whole  course,  firbxn  the 
point  whete-  eath  of  them  become  nayigaUe  to  its  mouthf, 
tball  be  entiMly  free."  By  Art.  Ill,  ''the  attotmt  of  the 
datieo  shall,  in  no  oaee^  esjOecd  those  now  (1815)  paid,"  and 
"no  increase  shall  take  place  esLCept  iriih  thei  common  con^ 
Mat  of  the  States  bordering  on  iko  riven."  By  Art.  118» 
**  each  State  shall  be  at  the  eipenae  of  keeping  in  good*  re^ 
paiiftike  Towing.  Paths,"  and  '*  shall  maintain  the  neoe^saiy 
worl^ln  CHrdeit  that>  no  obstrutdon  shall  be experie^o^  by 
the  nudgation/' .  ' 

The  ftritiah  Katibn^  and  indeed  alI>BuMpe,  wits  vehe<> 
miaitly  exdlted ;  an  indignation  was  aroused,' 'such  as  had 
bever  on  any- oodrisioii  been  loaanifested  sinoe  the  w<ar  wiih 
iWee.  "The  papers  wev^  uitttnimous  in.'thei^  deniineiations ; 
the  leading  eoiiuneiciei  cities  sent  up  petitimis  to  Parliament; 
pYc^ing  for  ".pvoteetioai'"  dhd resistanoe lo  ^ the  enoroach^ 
ments  of  Russia."  Addresses  in  the  same  sense  were  l^id 
at  the  feet  of  the  Eng,  wlio,  himself  a  sailorj  was  known  to 
''share  to  the  fullest  extent  in  the  emotipn  of  hi^.pepple;'^ 
and  it  was  generally., und^'^tood  that  a  Majority  of  the 
Commons  were  ready  to -vote  an  Address,  embodying  the 
appeal  of  the  merchants,  und  further  praying  for  the  adoption 
of  measures  for  the  entrance  of  a  British  squadron  into  th^ 
Black  Sea.  /  ',  "         ,.    /         ..  .  m    :  •  •  i    .    ■  t 

,  ^ut  in  what  position  ^tqo^'  the,  mini^t^r  ? .  UehAd-.adA 
nutted  the  measures  on  the  Oixcawian  ooa^t;  ix>  more  than 
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BfiH  and  tie  linqpetiai  tioope.  The  bold  letter  of  the  mii^sN 
ter  puts  an  end  to  all  TemsiiBtioe,  no  opinit^n  of  the  law  offieem 
ever  appears;  end  now  a  IUi$$ian  toll  is  exacted  in  Londom 
M»d  Liverpool  on  eveiy  EngUflh  vessel  mUngtVtf  the  Tarldsli 
ports  on  the  Danube.* 

.  Whilst  the  impression  preyailed  that  vigorous  .nieasurea 
were  to  be  taken,  the  idea  arose  of  sendipg  ^  tradiag  vessel 
direct  td  Ci^^cakda. 

This  matter  was  being  discussed-1)y  the  <^ief  antboritieB.-fp 
The  king  so  warmly  entered  into  it,  that  a  letter  was  writtea 

*  Liverpool^  March^  1848. 

In  ihippSng  goods  to  the  Danabe  tbm  are  fees  to  be  paid  to  the 
Bnasian  oonaul  iiinowitmg  to  nearly  iSlOO  per  cargo.  On  each  Ue^ 
or  article,  even,  though  of  metal,  two  roubles  eilyer  are  charged 
(6a.  4d,  to  69.  Bd')  There  are  other  expenses  for  seals,  tin  cases,  and 
extra  coverings,  imposed  by  the  Russian  regulations,  without  which 
vessels  would  be  sent  to  Odessa,  and  subjected  to  forty  days'-  qua- 
rantine ;  interest  of  money  thereby  lost^  perhaps  a  market  for  their 
sale,  &o.  The  ageat  'complained  bitterly  of  the  exertion,  but  hie 
JjondotOr  eoiMpondent  advised  him  on  ino  account  to  agitat^ttl^ 
laatter,  as;  the  chief  hg^se  at  Bucharest  had  tried  aiid  had  failed,  an^ 
their  vessel  had  been  confiscated  without  compensation.  I  have  beep, 
tohl  that  from  the  Americans  this  impost  is  not  exacted. 

t  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Lord  Ponsonby,  qttoied 
in  the  House  of  >C6mmo]i8  on  the  23d  Ve}}*,  ^S4>8,  ^vill  show  bia 
entire  concurrence : —  ' 

"  I  had  been  led  to  baUete  iJlSt  you]  had  changed  your  mind 
res]f)eetixig  Ciroaesia.  No !  I  ^d.not.believe  it,  but  I  heard  it.  I  axa 
delighted  with  the  manner  in  which  you  have  treated  tliis  subject. 
It  is^  admirable.  .  I  hope  you  have  a^roved  of  what  I  have  done  t» 
my  d^patches' respecting  it  1  considered  iV  from  the  begmning  to 
he  next  in  importance  to  the  possession  of  Constantinople  itself :  bUfc 
it  is  bnIyliiiely,-eorapamtivp]^  speali^ng,  thaltlha^e  known  the  &o<is 
•of  l^e  Ifotal  |&«04os|  of  that  oountrytfrom  every  legitima^  connec- 
tion or  tie,  a^d  therefore  the  total  ille;g^lity  of  any  title  assumed  to 
It  by  Nicholas,  .  If  we  hiwl  any  man  in  England  worth  a  straw  we 
should  soon  settle  these  matters ;  but  our*  statesmen,  high  or  loiv» 
are  pedlarft,  but  without  the  ssgaoity  that  d^tinguishes  tba 
Israelite  whEo'eairias  «^1xmt  his  smattwaresfarflSle'to  hgAttamaids  «Dd 
ecuUions.**  •  '-  ■     .  •<••.'..        ,  ,^ 
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Vx  kii  priraU  Mcrtftaty,  stating  the  great  eenioe  to  hk 
country  whioli  any  meichant  might  so  render.  This  letter 
was  shown  tp  Mr«  Bell,  and  woe  the  origin  of  the  voyage 
of  the  Fufen.  I  owe  it  to  Mr.  Bell,  who  is  now  dead^ 
to  state  that  in  all  the  misery  and  subsequent  ruin  ia* 
eurroU  thereby^  he  never  ouoe  alluded  to  that  letter,  on 
which  alone  the  step  was  taken »  and  yet  he  had  authority 
to  do  so. 

Up  to  this  time  a  Blookado  had  alone  been  heard  of.  The 
Sossian  cruisers  had  frequently  detained  and  warned  off 
neutral  vessels,  Several  cases  had  come  before  the  Foreign 
(Mice,  and  it  was  urgent  in  its  inquiries  respecting  the 
blockade  of  the  coast  of  Circassia.  If  there  was  blockade 
there  was  wtir,  and  there  oould  be  neither  quarantine  nor 
euatom-house  regulations.  But  it  was  not  judged  prudent 
by  Mr.  Bell  to  send  his  vessel  without  a  specilio  dedaration 
from  the  Foreign  Minister.  This  letter,  however,  merely 
asked  if  there  were  "  any  restricti^M  on  trade  recognised  by 
Her  Majesty's  Oovemment  ?"  as  if  not,  he  intended  to  send 
thither  a  vessel  with  a  cargo  of  salt.  Lord  Pdmerston  answersa 
**  You  ask  me  whether  it  would  be  for  your  advantage  to  engage 
in  a  speculation  in  salt  in  the  province  of  Wallachia,"  and  tells 
him  that  it  is  for  commercial  firms  to  judge  for  them)»elvea 
in  determiniug  '*  whether  they  dhall  enter  into  or  decline 
epmmercial  speculations."  Mi*.  Bell»  now  advised  from  the 
Foreign  Oiilce,  specifies:  he  asks»  ''whether  or  not  Her 
Majesty's  Government  recognise  Tttfi  Bnsiian  Bhchtde  on 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  south  of  the  river  Kbuban  F"  Now  he 
is  referred' to  the  **  GazeiU,  in  which  all.  Notifications,  ntdh 
4U  tkoi^  alluded  to  hy  you,  are  made. "  There  having  appeared 
in  the  Gazeite  neither  Notification  Of  "  Bloekade,"  nor  of 
*'  Biestrietions,"  Mr.  Bell  is  satisfied,  and  the  f^ixei^  sails; 
Mr.  Bell's  brother  is  to  go  as  supercargo,  and  he  is  sent  to 
Constantinople  with  despatches  from  the  Foreign  Office. 
There. he  ia.  informed  by  the  Ambassador  of  the  ''Bestric- 
tkuis,"  but  is  told,  *'  that  Russia  had  na  right  wiMeotr  im 
preterite  regulations  for  that  trade.'*    The  vessel  sailed,  and 
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the  &5th  of  November,  1836.     On  A^tJidii  iSiSA  A»t* 
Eussian  Goyetrm\^pt  is* "  r^wes^  .tot i 'SUt^M  thUuitMDn&i  ^ 
account  of  wUeli  it  lia3  tKoug^t  itself ^wan^l^if^d  in  teizetaiiil  ^ 
confiscate  ia  ^iwe  ,(7/^.j^^a«^^,&4;a«i^iM>iY^sf|«Jitb0ll^i^t[t^ 
British  subjects."    AU  ^p^c^cati^^  t(^  jS^^'i^Wn^hiBrH 
seizure  took  }ilaee  is  avoid^  j  at  is  pn/the  SUac^Hliea'lu  "ilife't 
justificatory  reasons,  according  ^to  Lor4:>  i?l^lik>i$i$t40ny<' aiedl  w 
firH,  tBie  receiving  on  board  a  cargo  not  allQN^!ci(iF>t^1to>iBiKt.i 
ported  at  all;  second^  an  !%ttpmpt.tO'trAde^/^>«  iN^M  ^pM- 
where  there  is  no  c)ifitom«hoMse. .  1^-  tjie  i|[itei)9^v^/{ftCltelo 
demanding  satisfaction,  it  had  been  ibrgoti^n  Ibo  sM^  #ilicfcSieoj 
this  seizure,  "in  time  of  peace,"  had  been.4»ejd$v.l7 1«B«the^ 
dignified  despatch  which  closes  the  affair  (^dM^yv'1^7^^  • 
the  English  Government  has  discovered  4^h^rS^<4'fv^h«reitl|e'.' • 
incident  occurred,  together  with  some  curi99i9.hi$totiQal^iat«i.  > 
connected  therewith.  .     .        -     •  .\  *»'^ 

'^  His  M ajesty 's  Government,  cpnsid^ng*  •  in- '  the' ^iib^  iu 
place,  that  Soujouk  Kale,  which 'tr^  ucknowled^d^^RtmiA^.  \ 
in  the  Treaty  of  1783  as  a  Turkish  possesfliolii  b0w  bdmig«.  « 
to  Kussia.  (19  stated  hy  Po%nt  Nes8elroie,hy  virtHfr  ofttibub 
Treaty  of  Adrianople  *  *  Sff(fn0'8t(£immt  reasmi  4a  ^tteatt  rf 
turn  the  right  of  ^u4sia  to  seize  and  confiscate  th«  Fwm^AA  ^m 

Was  it  by  an  unintentioml  oversight  that  ^he  .Snsaiati.  i 
*/ite  of  1783  (according  to  the  old  -style),  was  substituted  . 
for  1784,  which  must  have  appeared-  in  .anj  4e3pat|3b  pri*,  » 
ginally' drafted  ifiDQ\vning.  Street?  -»      »i     .,.♦ 

1  have  subjoined,  at  the  end  of  the  chapt6i^-the^|[i^t#' 
disproof  of  these  asfiumptions.     The  then  Briti«k  Afaba^rf- 
gador,-7-as  will  be  seen  from  the  note  at  p.  3\8 — denied  the 
power  of  Turkey  to  dispose  of  Soujouk  Kale  to  Russia/ fioi© 
'Hhe  absence  of  any  legitimate  subjection  to  the.  9ultaB. 
Besides,  there  was  node  facto  possession,- no  less  than  tli^ty-- 

^  *'Snch  documents  as  will  prove  that  the  sohooner  F«r«*wM 
•ikiployed  on  a  Uockaded  cQast.^\ — ^Admiral  LasarafT  to  Mr.  Childa 
Peoembcif  24th,  1836.  _  ^   . . 
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«i  Brittdi  tobjceU  luiTiog  offered  testimooj  or  mode  affi* 
davit  to  ibf  eoatniiy. 

Now  tear  off  the  lion's  skin.  What,  after  the'  smoke  haa 
bknm  away  becomea  publio  opinion — enlightened  age-* 
nighty  engine  the  Freia — great  partiea— eonttitutionai  me- 
ehAniflm^^balanoe  of  powers — Hoyal  prerogative — reaponai. 
bility  of  Mimatera-^^nd  omnipotbnck  of  Parliament? 
what,  with  ench  frauds  standing  in  the  place  of  truth,  araila 
physical  strength  ? 

One,  himself  of  no  ordinary  powers,  who  had  had  occaakm 
of  making  this  discovery,  observed :  "  What  shocks  me,  is 
to  think  that  whilst  of  xis  a  very  few  can  by  any  chance  be 
let  into  the  knowledge  of  such  things,  and  these  few  can 
only  raise  their  hands  in  astonishment,  or  drop  them  in 
despair — a  barbarous  race  knew  it  all  along,  and  deals  with 
our  vices  and  illusions  ns  with  property/' 

We  have  passed  through  three  phases,  under  three  Ad* 
ministrations,  who,  whatever  their  differences  in  speculativa 
matters,  coincide  in  th»  manner  of  exercising  the  highest  pre* 
rogative  of  the  Crown. 

In  the  ArBt  period  we  see  the  English  Minister  binding 
Bossia  to  abnegation.  In  the  second,  phicing  conditions 
to  hia  co-operation,  and  reserving  his  judgment  on  her  acta. 
In  the  third,  dependent  on  her  forbearance,  forced  to  yields 
snd-^to  disguise.  Of  the  grave  events  which  marked  the 
first  period,  Parliament  took  no  notice.  It  allowed  the 
surrender  of  Uie  power  of  the  Crown  into  the  hands  of  a 
foreign  Conspiracy  without  one  word  of  approval  or  die* 
approval.  « The  aeeond  period,  that  of  Russia's  *'  separate 
war,"  oaUed.fotfth  onfy  an  incidental  notice,  in  a  debate  on 
Portugal  bn  the  1st  of  June,  1S29,  when  the  Government 
was  attacked  for  not  being  sufHciently  Russian.  During 
three  yeara.  Parliamentary  histoiy  runa  in  a.  wholly  separate 
channel  from  the  diplomatic  and  real.  In  the  third  peripd, 
Parliament  is  awakeued — why  did  it  not  sleep  on? 

On  the  17tU  of  March,  1837,  Lord  Palmerstou  declared 

that  Russia's  acquisitions  on  the  Dnp^ube.  and  ia  Circassia  ^vere 
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Tiolations  of  her  pledges.  '  ISetea  year's  tifid  ^€vm^*MiMs  Said 
then  elapsed  from  the  occupation  of  the  Delta  c^  tile  DatiAl^c; 
/Ivis  years  and  four  mmtJa  from  the  notificatidil  in'Te^'^  to 
Circassia ;  me  year  and  four  moAfhs  frotti'  the  adMssSfdii  of 
the  tolls  on  the  Danube ;  oheyeSr  and  ttree  mbftths'frd&ffae 
Ukase  for  the  Quarantine.  Sin^  this  UMAractibtrlfeighteea 
yeaors  have  elapsed  without  any  st<^s  being  tkken  In"  con- 
formity with  it.  :         •'  '->  >  " 

On  the  6th  of  July,  1840,  Lord  Palmerstoh  d^taife'd'ttiat 
fee  Treaty  of  Vienna  did  apply  to  the  navigktlilli  t{f\he 
Danube.  Fottr  years  and  Jive  months  had  then  elapsed' teroia 
the  eommunicatibn  of  thfe  fJkase ;  four  yemrs  and  fw6  ikontk^ 
from  the  assertion  in  reference  to  it,  thttt' Hfe!?  Majesty's 
government  was  not  prepared  to  submit  to  any  aggrfes^bn ; 
Jbur  years  and  one  month  from  his  commissioning -a  private 
firm  to  resist  the  Eussian  authorities.  Since  that  d6ciarati<Hi 
nearly  fifteen  years  have  elapsed  without  any.  step^  haring^ 
been  taken  in  accordance  with  this  or  any  other  d^dKibrMoft 
of  British  rights  or  ministerial  intentions.  '"  '  ^ 

The  debate  of  the  6th  of  July,  184t),  a^dse  oitt  of  an 
atten^t  i^  give  effect  to  a'  tripartite  Ti^eaty  'Jropbsecf  by 
Austria,  between  herself,  Englajid^  and  l;*uiftey,  wif^  •  ft '^ew 
of  overbearing  the  interfeteftiie  of  Bussitt  in  t!^  Danube,  and 
which  had  been  frustmted,  as  shall  presently  be  fletlllled.'  It 
k  to  meet  this  attempt  that  the  miirislfei*  brings  in' thfe' Treaty 
of  Vienna.  What  more  do  you' want?  siiyslhe.  Ha^e  you 
not .  got  the  Ti-eaty  of  Vienna  ?  '  That  Treaty  forbids  t6lls, 
iodbids^  quarantiaes,  and  renders  mpossible  ail  ufittrpations. 
^iYho  could  answer  that  q^xestion  ?  Mis  Patriek  SteVart  was 
dead;  who  recoUecbed  thfe  ^Okase  of  the  Ttkof  •Peliruaay? 
Messrs.  Bell  &  Co.  had  gone  into  the  Gazette !  TSliO  recol- 
lected the  letter  of  marque  of  the  5th  of  May  ?* 

The  Treaty  of  Adrianople  is  one  day  a  bad  treaty^  and 

*  On  the  same  occasion  the  minister  assigned  as  the  reason  for 
submitting  to  the  infraction  of  the  Treaty  of  Yienha  at  Cracow,  the 
inland  position  of  the  place,  which  did  not  acbxdt  of  the  employment 
of  Bnglaad'e  maritime 'efaeagth^  ^ 


»  --•v    .  _  J- 
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M»tkar  a  good  ii«afy.*  It  10  bad  wkeiw  by  m^nly  My%.MV 
«  river  may  be  shut  up;  it  is  good  when  a  pretext  is  waaiM 
k>  enable  a  ooaai  to  be  abut  up.  This  facility  of  construdfioxi 
belongs  I  to  a  state  of  things  in  whieh  a  Parliament  can  pns 
day  be  disposed  oC  by  teUii\g  them  that,  a  xnatter./is  under 
discussion,  Attd  the  i^ext  by  telling  them  tliat  it  has  ibeea 
discu8sed.t 

These  aoqnisitions  have  been  made,  notwithstan4ing  the 
declamiioii  of  Lord  Aberdeen  (6th  of  June,  XS2S),  that  he 
Md  bis  Imperial  Migesty  to  the.  fulfUmeut  of  the  Trecity  of 
July,  1857; 

Notwithstanding  the  protest  of  the  King,  that  after  the 
war  ive  reserved  the  rigU  to  judge  of  the  sacrifice^  imposed 
on  Turkey  s 

^otwith$tanding  the  address  to  the  down  to  protect 
Sritish  omrchanta  in  the  Euxine  against  such  usui'patiou, 
.<i}Oth  of  April,  1S36«)  withdrawn  because,  her  Alajedty-s 
^Temm^t  *'  ooncuxred  in  the  object,  and  was  d^termuued 
to  give  it  effect;'*  ,    , 

,  !^iotwithsjtanding.  the  official  sanction  transmitted  to,; a 
piiyate  firm.  (5th  of  May,  1&36),  in  resisting  .tl^jB  Ui^saian 
authoiities.Qn  tl\at  river ;      . 

Ifotwithstanding  the  declaration  of  Lord  Palmerston  (y  th 
of,  March,  .1837,)  that  the  ac(juisitions  of  Russia  were  a 
violation  pf  E;iglish  i-igiits ;  .  ...... 

Notwithstanding  the  declaration  of  Lord  Palmerstop,  (6th 
,ot  July,  1840,),  that  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  applied  to  the 

•  ^  **^he  Hoxu  aad'Lesmed-GfntlemAa  ssid,  that,  the  MrA  of 
'AberfMqa^ptQtested  agponst  the  TSffspty  ot  A^ianpple ;  but  when,  he 
4^^  ihat  t^y  did  not  loknawledgd  it  a»  a  part  of  tho  law  of  Europe, 
he  states  that^^iqijiacl^  ia  xy^t  home .  out  by  historv^al  ^ts*  ^/>^  prO' 
test  offainat  it.  But  does  that  amount  to  denying  that  the  Treaty  is 
validf  and  that  the  rights  conveyed  by  it  are  rights  which  the  coii' 
traetintj  parties  are  justified  in  enforcing  and  maintaining  ?  "  &c. — 
Lord  Palmerston^  Feb,  28(2, 1848. 

t  On  the  17th  of  March,  in  one  breath  the  Vixen  papers  were 
refused  because  the  matter  was  imder  discussion,  and  the  Adrianople 
papers  because  no  longer  under  negotiation. 
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Danube,  aud  forbade  any  interference  witk  it  by  any 
power. 

=  If  any  Government,  lawfully  in  possession  of  their  banks^ 
Were  to  interfe^  with  tbe  navigatidi'  6^^  Elbe,  xyf^lie  Ehine, 
Europe  would  be  ifroused  f^ote^  olie  ie&ttemity  .te>enotber. 
But  what  is  the  commerce  of  ^aUr-th^^tdydrs  of  £u)r0pe  com- 
pared to  that  which  might  flow  through  the  Danube  ? 

"V^Tien  this  insdleht  h)bbeiy  frditf'  Europe  if  its  most  im- 
portant river  was  perpetrated,  Russia  was  exhausted  by  the 
Tuclcish  war,  during  which  Austciz^had  n)ardha}led  $MM))O00 
men  to  oppose  her ;  Poland  had  not  yet  been,  jsubfugated ; 
cordiality  reigned  between  England  and^Frandnii-^iaft^Jfobbety 
was  formally  adopted  by  the  EHgli&h  miidstci*;"afl»r  dti 
interval  of  seven  years,  when  England  and  Prance  W6re 
united  in  the  most  intimate  alliance  based  on  the  necessity 
of  resisting  her  encroachments,  tiie  press  of  Europe  was 
ringing  with  denunciations  of  her  perfidy  arick  tdesigiiS',  aad 
the  announcement  of  the  inci-ease  of  the  British  Navy,  *  as 
the  reply  to  the  speech  at  Warsaw,  had  beeH  mnde  t^nxidst 
the  acclamations  of  Parliament  and  Nation.  Such  was  the 
moment  seized  for  the  perpetration  of  outrage,' sttfclia^'Spaiu 
never  dared  under  Phillip  II,  or  FriAce  nu«ki:  Loliis  XIV. 

•  It  was  insinuated,  indeed,  at  the  time,  in  Parliament,  that  "the 
augmentation  was  against  Ff ancej  but  an  explanation  wb's  offered  to 
the  French  gOTemment,  and  with  the'r^oiumendation,^d*at1efa9tT 
have  been  informed  by  M.  Thiers,  to  augment  its  navtf — ^Witb  '^liA^ 
purpose  the  following  passage  may  suggest.  On  the  1st  of  March, 
184-8,  Lord  Palmerston  said :— ^ 

••Of  course,  also,  thoUgh  I  do'riot  ri^llect  tli^"cif6urisfeince  as 
having  liapp^ed  in  1835,  or  ISSej'th^'iii^endfetihidnlit'of  tW  ittval 
preparation  in  Prancg,  tauet '  always'  f<yrtti'an'i>lemeut  lA  ta'kiiig  Ittto 
account  thoiiieans  which  Ktigland  mt^  p<:laiwB^i 
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Kots  L 

IKKXIMSNTS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  COVYIMA^ 
:      TION  OF  THE  FIXXI^  AND  THE  INDEFEND^ 
EiNOB  OP  CI&CA8SIA. 

-  '  '■  '"  P*;^,  iVor:  0fi  1836.      ' 

•"•'StTi,— In  cotisexpience  of  your'hnvltig  rettfrrtd  me  to 
Lord  Ponsonby  for  iiiforinntion  respedting  any  legal  impedi* 
inefit  that  might  exist  to  prevent  my  projected  trading  voyagp 
to  Circnssia,  I  proceeded  to  Therania  on  Thuraday  last  and 
obtained  an  interview  with  his  Lonlship. 

'  '*I  now  send  you,  according  to  your  request,  the  enclosed 
copy  of  the  mcmornndum  I  took  of  the  conversation  that 
pilsspd  between  his  Lordsliip  and  myself,  a  copy  of  which  I 
have  transmitted  to  his  Lordship  also  for  his  approval. 

^'  I  remain^  Sir,  your  obedient  humble  servant, 

**D.  Ur^liart,  Esq.  '<Jah£s  8i  Bbil.'* 

^On  Thnfsclay,  the  27th  of  October,  1886,"!  pitteeeded  to 
Thetnpin,  arid  having  obtained  an  interview  with  .  Lord 
T*on90i:by,  I  begged  of  his  Lordship  to  inform'  me  i^  he  were 
aware  of  any  legal  impedimeijit  existing;  to  prevent  ray  making 
B  mercantiltj  voyage  to  the  coast  of  Circassia. 

"  His  lordship  in  reply  observed,  that  he  had  lately  received 
•  renewal  of  the  previous  intimation  given  by  the'  Russian 
^9yernmcnt  as  to  trade  with  that  coast  being  interdicted, 
ttept  upon  certain  conditions.  *  Bat  that  as  he  considered 
that  the  Kussian  Grovernroent  had  no  right  whatever  to  pre* 
8<!rrbe  rules  for  tliat  trade,  lie  hod  not  complied  with  the  request 
of  the  Charge  d* Affaires  to  have  such  notice  intimated  to  our 
Consul  at  Constantinople,  but  had  sent  a  copy  of  the  intima- 
'tion  to  the  Poueign  Office  ia  London,  from  which  he  had  not 
■'eeeived  any  communication  on  the  subject. 

*'  I  then  informed  his  Lonlship  that  it  was  my  intention  to 
Iwooeed  in  a  vessel  I  expected  daily,  to  a  certain  point  on  the 
■^^t  of  Cifcassift,  which  I  had  fixed  upon  as  most  eligible 
for  the  trade  I  had  in  view;  and  that  as  I  had  ascerUoiied 
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before  leaving  London  that  our  Oovenunent  did  not  then 
acknowledge  any  right  on  j}ie.p9i3k[of  Bussia  to  impede  trade 
with  the  country  in  question ;  and  as  nothing  seemed  to  have 
fijud^  ojc^)»td"to  .cban^e'tbb'  |>o^ioii>bf' affiliH'^^I'  ^mM 
epd^avour  to  attain  the  object  I  had  ii\  yi^,  qnd  ^^ftonld  not 
Be  diverted  from  it  unless  force  were  emploved  on  the  part  of 
the  Russian  Government,  and  hoped  to  t/btaftihis'Lorrohip's 
aid  in  so  doing. 

"  In  reply  to  this  his  l;6rd^l|>'  «fatfed,'  that  he  pferfbctly 
coincide^  in  the  propriety  of  the  plan  I  had  adopted,  to  which, 
he  had  no  pbjection  whatever  to  offe^,  as  he  considen^d  iUan 
indisputable  point  that  Russia  had  no  right  tq  interfere  wiftL 
or  prescribe  rules  for  British  trade  with  Circassia ;  and'thaf 
if  I  adhered  to  the  straigl^tforward  .course  I  had  detailed  to 
nira,  he  had  no  doubt  of  my  peing  enabled  to  esta]3iish  a 
claim  for  st^port  from  the  British  Government^  in  which,  he 
would  be  glad  to  render  me  all  the  assistance  in  his  power, 
irequesting  m^.at  the  same  time  to  transmit  him  infohnatiQD. 
as'  to  what  success  attended  my  enterprise. 

"Jambs  S.  Bell." 

'..     w    :5^l^fi«f»iKGWA.yS   TO  MR.   WiiTJKAIR.'B.: 

(Extract).  Ibreiffn  Office,  Wi  F^b. 

**I  caniiolJ  omit' alluding  to  the  captuie  of'  the' P!afff« 'With- 
out teUiag  you.  that  it  has  had  aH  th^  effect, on  t^e  public 
that  you  could  have  anticipated,  and  even  jnpre  than**! 
expected,  knowing  the  temper,  of  the  people  here:  It  is  npw 
under  legal  and  Government  discussion,  so  I  need  say  up 
more.  BeU's  statements  and  his  brother's  documents  tell 
i^ei-y  well  for  him.  ;  • 

.  **  ^  the  pul^lic  here  are  very  obtuse  on  foreign  matter^^ 
ef;  ilfautfaireflecke  de  tout  bois,  I  wish  when  the  coaet  is  dpare^ 
Vhich  I  hope  it  will  be  by  this  business,  you  could  s^nd  sioW 
iqrtist,  qr  better,  a  gentlema?i.who  can  d^rUvW  and  write  trayels, 
kc,  to  make ;a  ta\pr  ij^.Cir^ft^l^.;.  iib  w^d  ;do..  ^dxDif^^ij  for 
Jrfondon  and  be  well  got  up  her^>  ^  .  ;  y/.,  • . ,  .  , 
.  ''  I  should  warn  you»  thatj  in  giving,  any  accounts  of  the 
Fjaen  transaction,. you  may  bie  liable  ^  misreiprefsent^tioi^  ^ 
it  would  not  be  thought  pvoper,  if,  beir^g  Secretary:  pf^Eai- 
jpsLa»y,  you  had  incited  Mr..  J.  Bell  to  make- the  voyage  as  a 
4liplomatic  experii^9t ;  1  ^an  answer  ^fb|  lis  having  b^en*^!^ 
ji^tenUon  of  Mr.  G,  Bdlflopg  before  ,w  LondKH^. .:  'Shis  binit 
iPPW».4i:om>igli  auth^ty,;?,   ^^,, ,     .;...)  .^   m  ^fi-  i.-^,: 


W0T19. 


TtBConrr  tkvmusrnfn  to  Mt.  riQnrAmT, 

(Extmd:.  "  Ifjrch  10th,  1S37. 

"  The  prcseat  (XiL'«i:^  u*IutUou  [Mx.  XT.'s  recall]  i^  founded 
upon  ^our  Ictu^r  of  ii.«;  7 lu  of  Dectu/jcr  last,  to  3Ir.  Suau^- 
wa)'9,  uhlcL  I  Lave  Lul)  k^d  under  my  cou^iJcrLiion.     It 


diplomatic  b#;n'a;.i  of  the  Crown;  an..!  I  bLouId  nui  tliink 
myaelf  properly  pcrfurn«Izig  luy  own  uuiy,  if,  after  a  knowledge 
of  such  circumxiaucc,  I  were  to  continue  jouin  the  situation 
wluck  )ou  now  hold." 

(Extract)  "/iMie  20,  ISSSr 

"  Xou.say  iA  youi  letter  that  having  iq^  to  the  moment  of 
your  conversation  with  meconaidered  the  voyage  of  the  Fum 
as  a  (jovemmcnt  mca:>ure«  and  aa  one  which  I  looked  upon 
^th  jpeculiar  inteieat  and  with  great  expectation  of  national 
I)enent,  you  are  naturally  surprised  beyond  expression  at  the 
^cws  which  I  then  expressed  to  you  upon  that  subject.  Now, 
^  think  thai  I  may  be  jnttiiied  in  expressing,  in  my  turn,  ^orne 
<^uaiderable  surprise  at  tUs  passage  in  your  letter ;  becaoso 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  I  am  quite  si^  that  nothing  whioh  I 
f^cr  said  or  did  could  justify  yon  or  ai\y  other  man  in  form* 
^  the  opinion  which  in  tins  passage  you  express  of  my.  view 
^  the  voyage  of  the  Fixcfi  i  on  the  other  hand,  mv  private 
^tter  to  you,  dated  1 0th  of  March,  1S37,  and  which  yoa 
^ived  before  you  left  Constantinople,  an4  thcrcfoce  long 
P^ce  our , conversation  in  Downing  St]»^t;  was  calculated,  aa 
^^  seems  to  m%  to. have  effectually  dispelled  any  illusioii 
^'^ich  other  persons,  might  have  cre^ed  in  you(  mind  on 
^^  point." 

Mlt.  TJIKitTHAM  TO  MK.   BACKnoiTSft.  ^ 

(Extract)     ....  "/«/y  200,.  1838, 

*'  Who  were,  the  partis  who  could  b^ve  mialad.ioe  P  Thd 

^^^  peiaona  with  whoa  I  had  con^qiunicttkum  upon  this 


j^^ject  were,  his  kiAe   MfO«#ty.;    Sir  Ikrbert  Taylor*  hii 
JJ«ttesty*8  Private  SecreUury ;  Mr,  McNeill,  Ettvoy  to  Peirriai 

tilt  positive  •ppsoval 


^*  Straagways,  Undor  Secretacy  for  Foreign  Aiifairs;  and 
^v  lettei;)  LorU  Ponsoubji  addecl  to 
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of  Lord  Pahnentoii  of  n j  own  reports  and  poUUied  papers 
on  th«  fifabject,  ^nd-of  *  eveiy  ifoid '  tbatliad  appeared  in  tlit 
Portfolio.  If  Lord  Palmerston  has  eonsideeed  my  condnefc  in 
this  TBSpeci  as  teprebensible,  I  hai9t  msie  no  lemons^ranee 
i^xiBst  sndi  dcJeJsaon ;  but  when  his  Lord^ip  satictions  in 
Lord  Ponsonbr  the  active  and  officiai  approval  of  an  enter- 
jnise,  nmd  ptmishes  me  for  eneonragement  of*  a  priyWte  kiod 
given  to  it — ^vhen  herpnnishcs  me  in  tlie  montlt  of  March 
TOr  what'he  pretends  to  approve  of  in  thenronth  of  January 
^^—when  he  denonnces  me  as  a  traitor  to  mv  conntrv^,  while 
he  continue  his  favour  to  his -own  oonlldendal  agent  (li&. 
Straiigways),  who  haj  eonnnended  the  det  so  denonnoed,  and 
volunteered  his  testimony  against  any  miseonstnietion  of  my 
eonduct  re^peeting  Ur^then  do  I  aaaert,  not  indeed  that  I 
am  unjustly  treated,  but  that  the  principles  of  Eastern  policy^ 
of  which  I  was  the  advocate,  and  which  had  prfevumsly 
trinmphed  in-  London,  were  to  be  overthrown  through  my 
disgrace.  Jjord  Palmerston  was  to  escape  from  the  oonse- 
^mces  of  the  part  he  had  taken  therein  by  marking  ine  as 
the  guilty  victim,  by  the  sacrifice  of  which  harmony  was  to 
be  restored  between  his  language  in  1836,  and  Ks  deeds  in 
1837.  .  ;     ;• 

That  no  misimder^anding  may  possibly  exist  as  to'the 
value  of  the  only  allegration  against  me  contained 'in  Lorft 
Psteerston's  letter-  of  June  ^Oth— namely  my  ehcohmgemeiit 
given  to  Mr.  J.  Bell.(whieh  Tests  oidy  on  myowntestBncm^r, 
and  OB'  a  private  letter  which:  ought*  nei^er  to  lutve  faemi 
eommimieaied  nor  used) — ^I  must  state  tiiat  the  «tep  ii^Mch. 
I  encourageld  waa  entering  ihe  tarritory  of  the  independent 
Circassians,  in  violation,  of  course,  of  aoy  supposed  fiussiani 
li^ulations ;  that  offence,-  if  office- it  be,  has  been  otertaS 
over  again  repeatefd,  and  as  often  approved  by  his'I^tfrdship: 
'-  Ih  lS34i;  !^oDiifidetttifilly  employed  by  iheBkitidb  Gov«rh- 
ment,  with-^  samatifm  and  by  the^vice  of  fiis  -Msjl^ty^ 
ambassador  at  .Constantinople,  did  so  enter  ;thatixnn)try^  ,1 
was  not  censured  for  so  doing,  but  on  the  contrary  my  oon* 
duct 'was  ip^Ved,  my  views  adopted^  and  I  wa$  advanced 
in  a  manner-^at  exlRMxrdiilaiy  shmeea  .and  important  vieSvs 
l»vdd  mdy  justtf^  In  l^de^ 'ihfr.  ^Mtewiirtv'M /aBddedL  W 
iiord'  Pnhneialon'a '  letter,  'admsttaiig  nfjr  atateBlettt  on  Xti^ 
tnki^,  xrm  ami  iiuNy^he  aasneiobi^il^,  eqnalijr^  defiiaMb 
"ofvali  Rtiaaunt  cagruktiMistTbt  Loixl  'Rmaeml^^  'lAiittM  eH 
«f  «he  pamoyeat  Mv.  Bel  ted  ik^^Fwem^'witt^^seiiV^  9k 
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jtM: coMwmnttsiof  Ae  lofeignOffloe,  ond  ^f  4h«  mnbas- 
iMKJbf .  at  Conaft«iiiiwiil&  Afikr  ihe  cupturo'  of  tbo  Tw^m, 
Mr.  8UftD|pvii)it  wmto  i^tbe  to  piet  •  soioe  p«i«Qii  ^'fitted  to 
iilesoobe  UircMHft>  aacL-to  send'  Uu  to  tiiAt  couwtiy)  wUok 
-oommtmioatioQ  lias  been  in  Lord  Palnierstak'a  poMesskm 
Mince  September  20th,  without  leading  to  the  removal  of  that 
officer.  Fiufdly,  Lord.  Ponsonby.  1m»  held  eommunieatioii 
with  that  cooutry  through  indlvitluaU  sent  there  by  himself 
(ono  of  them  a  dosoarded  Nrvaut  of  my  own*  of  the  name  of 
AxldreWr  who  has  recently  been  nccuaed  of  abstracting  the 
.corrospondence  of  the  Englishmen  in  Ciroassia))  -iiij  equal 
▼ioftition  vT  the  Be^^lntions  under  which  the  illegality  of  the 
voyage  has  been  assumed,  and  Enj^lish  property  confiscated. 

To. this  fetter  tliere  was  nn  elaborate  reply'  from  Mr. 
Backhouse,  but  no  statement  or  inference  here  contained  was 
impugned. 

Statt^ment  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  ihe  House  or  Corfiinons^ 
March  Ist,  1848.—  ' 

'•"In  those  circumstances  a  certain  Mr.  Bell  imagined  that 
(be  would  take  a  shipful  of  salt  to  Circfissia,  and  *  tiy  the 
^pietlion;'-  The  Russian  Government  had  mtied  (m  edict 
ff$hih%Ang  tke>  imffortation  tf  salti  de  I  believe  rat/ter 
MneroHj^  eit(MMing  a.hloekade  offaitMi  i^/zdr*  cdoM^;.  and'Mr. 
.^11  d^rmiucd  to  take  a -shipful  of  salt.ofi  wiiidiihe 'Cir- 
cassians were  greatly  in  need,  and  to  see  what  B^issia  would 
do;  intending,  if  the  ship  were  seized,  to  demand  restitution 
from  the  Gotemment,  and  that  being  rcfus?ed  by  Russia,  that 
Grtab'Brttain  etionld^end  a  fleet  to  the  Baltic,  endeavour  to 
dastroy  theBAissian  arsenaU — ^in  short,  that  thcr^  should  be 
aieg^lor  *  sot-to '  between*  this  country?  and  Hassia.  I  have 
"been  accused  frequently  of  being  too  waidike ;  btii  I  lown 
tliat  my  coirrage  did  iwt  rise  to  that  point.  I  did  nnyt. fancy 
•it.  Not  liking  the  matter-^  I  gave  to  ]\Ir.  Bell  the  answers 
'Vhich*  were'  put)lished — which  I  knew .  very  well  would  be 
piiblishodnext'day  in  the  papers — which  were  charged  with 
being  etasivei  ilnd  like  some  anawers  \^<hicTi  one  gives  in  this 
House,  wiien 'One's. oflkzial'dutks  poi^event  him  gratifying  the 
curiosity  of  an  Ika.  Member,  v  However;  the  resnlt  tvoM^  that 
Mr.  Bell  was  so  discouraged  thai  he  gape  up  all^  mtrnfions  (/ 
going  io  the  Circassian  coast.     He  had  gone  to  Constantinople; 
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bMth»  wis  warned 'by  Of^ord  BdMksMfby,  cmr  AmbMsadofy'tb 
ifike  car« not  toividbtotthe  itiiisiaii'flx&ciaid^  : He  did-^icai 
give  up  )m  iatentioQ'ef  going  to  CiBOassia.  <  All  tif^  a  smi<lte» 
howe¥97>  he  took  it  up  agaUu  His  ship,  was  seised  by' a 
jBujssiau^ruisiHr*^" 


Note  H. 


THE  EASTERN  POLICY  OP  ENGLAND.  Alp  .  * 

FRANCE, 

FB03C  THB  9 ABON  V.  PKOKSSOH,  PSBSII>£KT  OP  ¥HB ' 

GSUMAKJC  DIB1?. 

Note  to  p.  303. 

M.  Y.  Prokeach  is  not  only  the  first  diplomatist  of  Aurtria 
but  the  first  writer,  perhaps,  I  might  say,  the  first  Germad 
writer.  His  works  not  being  accessible  to  the  English  or 
Erench  public,  I  subjoin  some  extracts  from  the  third  vohtpifr 
of  his  Meqnoirs,  in  which  he  hAsreocxcdod  his  coiiteBq[pQi»i(y* 
opinion  of  that  Treaty  by  which  iEoj^aud  and.  Erance''fiRi 
bound  themsalves  fo  conceri  their  ^*poUcff"  with  Russia.  Th« 
details  connected  with- the  Battle  of  Navarino'  well  deserved 
to  be  recalled. 

It  is  astonishing  that  an  individual  who  has  so  exteaisively 
used  the  Press  should  not  be  disqualified  for  the  higbest 
official  stations  in  Austria,  and  that  in  the  diplomatic  branch ; 
and  the  more  so  when  we  consider  the  nature  of  his  woirks^ 
whidi  are  not  confined  within* the  pale  of  the  abstruse 
orders  of  literature,  and  iare  addressed  and  adapte4  tp  th^ 
most  popular  jjortion  of  tjie  Public.  "They  are  not  tlie  fOnt* 
pourings  of  a  fertile  imagination,  nor.theaccun^ulatioajof  laft 
unquiet  and  Industrious  spirit.  Seldom,  indeed,  is  th^  didaci^^ 
tone  assumed,  but  throughout "thei^e  is' evideinee  of  a*  mini! 
at  work  fot  an  end,  to  advance  Which  ^labbui  fe  underftone. 
incidents  are  accumuliated,  ana  pictures  drawiv,.  to  .serve  a« 


*. : 
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far  iiiMigkt.  Sj^'9fum  W^M.  mA  wiHwfite  i 
fohme  to  aHp  in  a  phrase,  lite  eni  id  view  is  neither  i 
political  parpo&e  nor  a  apeeulatSte  theory ;  It  is  to  urge  the 
■uqA  aC 'hite  reader  io  m  uaeful  effort,  and,  himself  above  them» 
Us  war  is  with  the  dootriaes  of  our  times  and  the  &Uacies 
of  our  opinion.  He  has  not  hesitated  to  eatevnpon  the 
transaotioas  m  which  he  has  borne  so  preminmit  a  }mrt,  and 
on  the  interests  and  objects  of  the  govcmincnts  of  Europe^. 
He  has  not  disguised  what  it  was  import^intfor  the  nations 
of  Europe  to  Iluow  ;  he  is  indeed  cautious  but  not  resf  ned. 

M.  Y.  Prokcech  has  been  aUe  thron^oiit  a  long  and 
laborious  life  to  stand  by  himself  and  to  snffioe  for  himself^ 
he  has  advanosd  fcMi  station  tostatiefn  m  the  governnent 
oonsidered  the  most  umbrageous  st  home  and  servile  abroad 
whilst  incessantly  addressing  himself  to  the  public  and  avow 
ing  opinions  in  reference  to  Bussia  which  ^verally  must 
hare  excluded  him  from  public  service  in  Englcmclor  in  F^noew 
This  in  itself  is  a  fact,  second  in  importabce  to  none  of  thoai 
Hmt!  haive  agitated  the  worid  in  ktter  times;  it  is  a  fl^  of 
hope  heM  out  at  a  moment  when  the  few  who  see  ar^  crushed 
by  despondency ;  Austria  is  not  lost  when  she  possesses  suc^ 
a  man  and  dares  to  trust  him ;  Europe  is  saved  for  the  pre* 
■ent,  at  least  when  the  policy  of  any  government  is  directed 
tf  a  man  eombiniiig  capacity  and  cbaiaoter.  •         t 

Saron  von  Prokesc74>*8. Memoirs,  vol.  iii,  p.  538. 

I  have,  in  judging  of  the  ftitnre,  invariably  fmtnd  that  th- 
simple,  clear,  immediate  view,  the  first  impression,  carried  the 
day  over  the  best  planned  scheme  for  whicli  I  have  not  nnfre* 
^efntiy  been  tempted  to  give  up  my  original  plan.  In  the 
same  manner,  uniese  I  am  aTtogether  mistaken,  ISngland  atid 
¥twM»  ore  ttiseiMbly-Aeoeiving  theibs^lr^'  and  kre  ^rkin^ 
out' the  plans  of  the  Cabinet  ol  St.  Feiewburg.  They  say 
they  are  binding  Eussia,  and  see  not  tlist  it  is  they  wbo  are 
bound.  They  desire  to  prevent  Kussia'smakanfg  war,  so  they 
endeavour  to  gain  for  her  objects.  I  fear  that  even  Greece^ 
ih^  imtfiediate  preterit,'  but  in  reality  a  subordinate  matter, 
will  not  be  the  gainer,  but  will  deeply  rue  the  Treaty  which  it. 
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death  reached. U9t.m.Sei)i(iw7Uk»'<«   ...i.,>jR|^^'i(riii  j9^.jj^|f|^ 
a  littlfi  thereat,  fok  it  makwjMjr  ,$»Q«^.<bb.«we,.9fiyteift,j  t^^il 

Tho>IiOifdoa  Treaty  haa  le^  to  b^eomiffg^ve^iillbs*  ThcTpi» 
BOW  iml^rthe  fiusaiaiLWar  r^maiaiii^,  .  Ho^  gi^tljin^itt  ito 
Grisri&»4tfid  9iiai^]i«a9  ofoth^r.hatti^i  ^-^'iSm^m  hfi  ^pvmei^i^ 
Europe.  .How  loud  will  bethq  acdxaatioD^ia^id,  ^i^^SffPi^^Wi 
how  completely  will  ineu*8  eyes  hp,  opeue^*  3?wbli^,o|^flic^ 
Is  usually  led  by  passion,  never  by  reason,  an4  rarely,  eyoi^ 
byinatinet.  .  .  ,  Every  word  that  appears  in. th^  ]feu:ope?il 
fMlpeta 'about  ihft  battle  is  false.  Tbe  battle  was  necess^  a» 
^doit^  waa .a>imng  on,  andnthe.iResti  coast  of  the  iidiovea ii^ 
to>  say  the'  h^st.  an  imomemef^H^  fimn^g  grownd.  .U  -.mi 
accessary  mce  .  ordinary  sieana  .of  .poeri9ipn..werf|. ff^4 
insufhoient,  and  bec^iuse  the  InQuence  of  .publiq  ppin^n  ,.>ifp| 
making  itself  dreaded.  Codrington  was  led  by  anxbltion  to 
ftorriittit  this  crime.  Eigny  looked  only  at  the,  English,  and 
Mi  hiinaelf  a  Frenehman.  Heiden  alone  acted  as  a  man  whp 
kasm  what  he  waa  about.  .  ;  1 .  ^  .. 

M  Ab  a  pretest,  for  thei  battle,  iha  Adnuraia  ;:oii.ihe  IStik 
demanxkd  the.  immediate  xet^m  of.  the  Tii£ki&^  .^i^Wri^ 
Constantinople!  and  of  the  Egyptian  tp,Ale;uu\dm^.as,,y^ 
As  the  cessation  of  all  acts  of  hostility  wltliin  the  rcuin^ula* 
The  grounds  given  were,  that  Ibrahim  had  broken  his  word 
in  making  the  attemiptto  supply- Patras  with  provisions,  hnd 
that  therefore  furthev  aecurity  was 't)eoes$ai?y.  That  f^atriaa 
had  been  attacked  by  the  Greeks  during  the  trupe  p,nfo£ced  by 
the  allies,and  that  the  Turkish  C/hifif  sailed  .from  one  Turkish 
havento.another,;  weDt  for  nothing.  Eqiudly  little  d\^,j^ 
avail  that  Ibrahim  was.ia  ^  jjM(^riprb.<  W,;ithattbi^Tq^(^£^ 
>asked  for  time, to  .consult  biij^  JiamiltQaih^d  fou^d  K^^i^ 
£ey  fighting. with  the  Majnot^s  in.  the  Gi^phtof  Coji^th';  Mp 
ordered  him  .to  desist-rr-the  T^rki  obeyed,  yet  ey(^R,^tlus  ,y^f^ 
ittsed  as  a  pfetei^t.  .Under:  pretei^.c^.ta)4ogrja;^,^)^t^  on  .)jk^ 
Idth-an  English irigajte  was, e6iLtiiMx).iih^  harbi^u^,t)f»  ob^fE^^ 
the  posikipn  ©f.tiie.Tiirkish  fl^etfiriWd  oftjthe  ^<itl^,l^ei-r.^h^ 
allied  fleet  with  Codriiigtonjsi^shipr  the  ^i^.lfading,,  jJ/a4^4f?^ 
and  .took  up  a,  position  .^^ithija  s^  pistol  aJipt  of  ^e  Xl^^ish 
Anchors,  -.each,  -veesfal -hfiving.j^  .Wing)iftU.Jt>|^  |(jaWe.,.,;Xto 
Tu«k5*njii^pating,;n9  atti^pk,  b^t.M'W<>^^a^«WMac«»t.lftW 
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deicMftlried  •  tor  (rite*'iio  exouM  fbr  beeliKties,  nrnde  no 
DppoflHibv.  TlM^lmid  bntterie^  wbkk.mghi  ha?e  diipUled 
the  eitftntoe,  iret«  sUentttt  tkd  vhipsu  -  •  When  iUwM  raady 
tbe  fdgiitoi  VartvKmth  ordered  two  Turkish  lireships  to  raise 
their  anchors  ond  move  to  n  greater  di&taiice---*The  Gobi* 
matuler  retried,  that  it  wnft  the  euetom.  in  every  faflvboof  in 
tile  World  ikit  the'isliip  laiA'arriTed  ebookl  anclior  where 
theift  WAS  room  nud  sliouki  imt  distnrb  ahipa  ab'eady  noored. 
The  Dnrtmouth  thwotened  to  cut  their  cables— The  Turk 
replied  he  wr)uld  not  endure  it  without  exorcising  his  right 
0?*  fifing  on  the  boat  that  attempted  it.  The  boat  was  sent 
titetre  ship  opened  upon  it  with  muaquetrj',  the  Dartmouth 
teplfed  with  cannon — Coch-ington  gave  the  signal,  ond  the 
attack  began  along  the  whole  line.  .  .  .  The  Turks  fought 
with  desperation,  in  spite  of  their  confined  position,  their 
being  surprised,  nnd  their  want  of  men,  besides  they  had  only 
three  line  of  battle  ships  against  ten.  The  action  began  at 
8J^-by  sunset  the  destruction  was  complete.  The  Armida 
had  taken  thret!  frigates,  on  boanl  of  which  the  Ttnrkish 
woanded  and  prisoncrH  were  placed,  but  prisoners  made  in 
peace  being  looked  upon  as  an  embantisf^ment,  orders  were 
given  to  sink  the  three  frigates,  which  was  instantly  done. 
During  the  night  the  Turks  destroyed  many  of  their  own 
ships.  Tlie  rising  sun  of  the  2 1st  shone  upon  wrecks  and 
corpses,  the  rcmams  of  three  line  battle  ships,  three  iirst-ratc 
frigates  ond  eighteen  second-rate,  the  corvettes  and  six. 
sfmaller  vessels.  The  first  blossoms  of  the  Cairo  schools^  the 
Ep:yplia!i  yOuth,  was  destroyed.  The  victors  wei-eismbarrassed 
by  no  prisoners. 

The  news  of  this  philanthropic  battle  reached  us  on  the 
57th.  We  warned  the  Pasha  to  pitjpare  for  the  burst  of  fury 
ivhich  this  treason  would  produce  amongst  the  Turks  both  of 
to^r  and  conntiy.  The  immediate  effect  Was  terrific, 
tHouinnds  of  Christians,  men,  women,  andclntdren  him-ying 
In  wild-  panic  to  the  ships,  iearitig  that  the  805,000  Tarks  in 
'ihe-iAty  would  rise  to  avenge  their  countrymen  nnd  "their 
f(i?th.  •  The  panic  was  felt  through  all  Asia  Minor,  but  no 
outrage  occurrcd,  hnd  we  observed  with  wonder  ond  respect 
the  betiring  and  self-^'esti-aint'of  the  Turks. 
'  'l*bot  Gi^cce,  only  a  miracle  eflfn  save  thee  I'  Ahtsb  of 
)>mver,  bold  ai'n)gance,  and  the ■ti'ampl'ing 'Under  foot  of  all 
rig^its' .^these'  are  ttiid wives'  which  can  bring  nouglit  but  a 
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ftkve  kfto  tke  wotid.  The  independmoe  wbich  jim  itaS 
neitlier  Tirtae  nor  eourage'te  giun  for  yonisdf  Is  lost  for  ever^ 
Iii9tead  of 'a  Turkish  you  will  find  yoursdf  a  Bassiaii  province^ 
amd  a  thousand  times,  with  tears  in  your  eyes  and  vitbottt 
hope  in  your  heart,  yom  tcillrlook  ibade  with  regrel  to  yoar 
former  state.  Eoiope  looks  on  at  yoni  destmction  and  daps 
ha  hatfds,  for  by- the  bills  posted  cm  the  wajPa  the  ^J* 
called "  ThI  I^XB]>oic  ov  ubbx6k.^ 
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iWo/jr  witk  Aittkiafor  ihe  Free  Navigation  ef 

ihe  Danube. 

Wbin  the  fixst  cargo  whicli  amyed  under  it  wm  aeiied* 
this  Treaty  was  discovered  to  be  the  "  most  extraordinary 
pioceeding  in  the  history  of  this  or  any  other  country."* 
Tet,  to  the  sagacious  mind  of  an  £x-Ghanoellor  of  the  Ex* 
chequer  the  jperusal  of  the  subjoined  clause  ought  to  havo 
suggested  that  conclusion  long  before. 

"  All  Austrian  vessels  pvoceeding  from  the  Harhoun  ijf  tii§ 
Danube  as  far  as  Qalatg,  inclusive^  as  well  as  their  cargoes, 
may  sail  direct  for  the  ports  qf  Great  JBriiain,  and  of  all  other 
possessions  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  as  tf  they  came  direct 
from  the  Harbours  of  Austria ;  and,  reciprocally ^  all  English 
vessels,  as  weU  as  their  cargoes,  shall  be  admitted  into  th0 
Austrian  Harbours,  and  depart  therefrom  with  the  same  im* 
munities  as  Austrian  vessels." 

If  this  age  is  modest  as  to  diplomacy,  it  is  somewhat  con- 
fident in  its  geography.  Was  there  no  "  Penny  Cyclopaedia'* 
in  the  House? 

Below  Galatz  the  Danube  flows  between  Turkish  and 
B.ussian  territories ;  above  Galatz  it  flows  through  Turkish 
territory,  up  to  the  frontiers  of  Hungary,  where  the  Iron 
Gate  arrests  the  upward  navigation  as  completely  as  if  the 
height  and  foam  of  Niagara  interposed.  Neither  above  nor 
below  Galatz  is  there  an  Austrian  port. 

This  is  a  "Keciprocity  Treaty,**  granting  the  faculty  o£ 
importing  the  produce  of  their  own  territory,  and  the  non/- 
ttiumerated  articles,  the  produce  of  other  countries  of  Europe^ 

•  ICr.  Eenisa, 


the,  tfeaty  ^ijs  wiJ^U  :A^t«gi,>nd.^i^  ^9j.,t}iefi?,;aij|ltew»», 
finglisli  vessels  m  Austriaft*,   ;.]Sfir|ery  i^x^q.  jC^p^teij  witk- 
commerce  or  politics  knew  thai  a  Bepip^pcity  Tr^y/iepflli) 
nQt  ^VQ  eff^t.  ii;  neiit^*ar.territipj74,4\\xt^.ta  ^jril^jW^ls,,, 
"the  mistake  was  too  gross  to  be.pomiiQittp4i^^^''I!|6fttJi"i 
and  Qredence .  grew  from  incredulity-    ,The  .woiifld/iapow*^t 
least  six  thousand  years  old^  but  ti^jro  has^neyer  y#t.a|^ 
p^ared,  maturity  such  as  tliis,  of  contemptuous  i^ventionrTr 
dotage  such  as  tills,  of  decrepit  belief.  ..... 

"When  people  say  that  a  thing  is  extraordinary,  they  woold 
generally  imply  that  to  them  it  is  incomprehensible.    "Wh^eo* 
therefore,  after  the  atinoiuicement  from  the  thron9  o:  this 
Treaty  and  that  with  Turkey,  they  believe  it  to  be  de^p  as^t 
tras  dark,  it  was  only  that  they  feared  that  any  one  sliouyi 
su'spect  they  had  not  fathomed  it.     After  a  time,^  however, 
an  adventurous  spirit  arose  among  the  leaders  pf  the  people^A 
and  they  approached  the  stream.    They .  stripped  anjl  plunged 
in,  and  each  in  tm'n,  baffled  by  his  owji  lightness,  reboivnded 
to  the  surface,  and  back  to  the  bank,  diy.     The  darkly-., 
rolling  Danube,  the  while,  bore  on  to  futuiity,  the  naystery  - 
in  its  troubled  breast.  ...  - 

•  'The  first  who  rushes  in,  of  course,  is  I^ord  Aberdeen,  wto,. 
on  the  8th  of  Pebruaiy,  1839,  sought  !»  find  "  lio^,  uudc«  ' 
this  Treaty  British  vessels  could  be  adnutte^da^  An^tritffL 
into  Turkish  ports  ? "  '_  .....  •■:,.*•• 

A  voice  like  Lord  Melbourne's  answers  from  the  waterg ;     . 
^'^JiJiat  adcantaf/e  must  be  procured  by  another  Treaty,**,  ^, 
1  am  ashamed,  yet  constrained,  to  explain.        ,  .       ,,     , .;  • 
Tlie  professed  object  was  to  admit  into  England.  4i©tri(jn»  : 
vessels  bringing  Tui'kish  produce  from'  Turkish  i)Orts  oi\,.tW  . 
same  terms  as  if  they  brought    Austrian    produce"  frDm 
AifofcHlitt  pbfes;fhat  fconid'be  effected*  ofilj' Wii'.eJffci^ertt  , 
Treaty   wilfi  "f  urkcy, ' '  and  a'"  Bfll  in  '?arliameni;r,;;Xo^ 
Aberdeen  does  not  ask  bow  this  is.  t6  be  efi'ecj^di^W^  .39in^^'* 


Mi^i  cbr #hii^  hik  tib'litiAld^to'ito  7^;  Ht'iU  Acta. 
Lotd  UettoahKi^  iiJisWer  Kurnslittle  to'Uo wfthth^  quisHo^' 
a«j4he' 'qfrtntfotf'trith'  Ad  Treaty:'  ludeed,  he  i^ntwers  t)ie 
qfM^ii  thiit  Lori  Abetrfcon  'oni^lit  tcr  hnvc  put,'al)d  for 
i^fcidh  ys'Wair'pfefwttd.'-  H6w6ver,'iho  Dx-fbrdgn  minister  is' 
p4tfiMttly.mtl4fidd;mi(l  believes  he  Has  su!^£cesteil,  oi-ha8tdne(T» 
a  vtgiAktiihii  to  cor/fer  *<in '  English  bottoms '  an  Austrian" 
naiioiia)k.r in  TdHci^  ports! 

iTiro  linytr'hitisr  in  the  Commons,  £<brd  rnhnerston  states 
thm  the  contemplated  purposes  arc  to  be  carried  ont  hf 
**utnf€kt'ew(8ZHT"^  If  the  omission  of  Treaties  can  be 
thus  repaired,  why  treat  ? 

Wkat  mutnai  consent  coidd  bring  Austrian  vesi^cls  in 
againet  the  Kavigntion  Laws.  Notr  the  *' Austrian  harbours'* 
hai^'dissolred  into' "  Turkish  ports.'* 

8lr  Eobert  Peel,  after  an  ieulogiom  on  ttie  document  and 
negdtiation  inquires,  "Whether  another  Treaty  «;*^/*  ^W^y 
vr4»  not 'neeessa)py  to  secure  the  fall' admniaf/es  of  the 
Austrian  Treaty  ?  "  Lord  Palinerston  tells  him  that  '*  Nothing- 
of  like  kind  is  raqnired,  as  to  the  footing  on  w^ich  ships 
oottdflg  iVoifi  the  Danube  are  to  proceed',  and  no  eAgagcment 
nee^sai*^  bet'^veen  Amtriii  and  3i/jiland.  Sir  Kobert  Peel  i$ 
refractoiy,  and  again  asks,  "whether Turkey  cannot  impose 
mtnctioM  on  the  Danube,  imless  she  is  a  cbncnrt&nt  party  in 
the  Ti^ty  ?•  On  liord'  Palmcrston'6  ^hiphatic  "  she  cannot,'* 
tlife  mattet  drops.      ••  - 

?But  OTte  unquiet  -sj^lit  bfeiftg  scttkd,  another*  rises :  to  the 
knight  of  Tamwortli,  succeeds  the  thai)6  of,  Haddo,  wlv> 
lidcs  iiei'cely  in,  and  charges  on  his  adversaiy  uuchivakous 
tergivei^tion.  But  he  himself  has  shifted  his  ground^* 
-when  he  asserts  that  it  is  dear  that  without  the  coucui;?- 
rentte  of  iW  Forte,' l^ni\%\i  'veti^eh  coHl'd  not  d&  rectlveH  m{» 
iTurkhh' port^.    '  '     ''     '     '  .    i    :     :    .i  .     -.       ■• 

■  I  ' 

*  **  By  mutual  fiQiisesj^t  tho  jbenefit».of  ^e.tveatyfsveiovb?  »IT^n«4 
to  iho  a)up8  of  either  Countrj*  eoiDing  not  Uiract  ftoxfx  ^he  porU  of  i\m. 
Mhtr'bountrf '  blit  from  any  port?  tUtove  Gi^atz,  that  is,  Vie  Turkish 
/wrli-^f  the  Dwrtibe."  -    '     *    -' 


9»  THIL  0ttMDBB  )AXD  mnaHl. 

Bxiiish  Milseiuik  .  Tknb  Ti»aty,  waa  a  had  Treatj^.  tbe^iUpn^ 
aiioB  a.  irxMiiikss  stijmlatioD,  aadj  he:  .appiehetoded  -thai 
nothing  repugnant,  to  this  Tievr  had  bi^a  said  in  the  otiier- 
House ;  it  waa»  in  lact,  a  £reak  oi  .Austoia,  who  wished  to  do 
aomethingimpossibK  and  which  the  Jkiglish  Go«renime^t» 
for  peace  and  quietness,  consented  to.*  Bo  that  tt  wa»,  only; 
a  schoolboy-romp  with  the  Austnan  plenipotentiaries,  and  & 
praetical  joke  on  the  Qia^en*  jthe  Op{)0;sitioB>  and  the  mer* 
chants  of  the  Danube.  .         .     < 

At  least  here  is  the  avowal  of  Austria's  anxiety  to  do- 
something  in  reference  to  the  Danube  which  England  had 
frustrated.  .  Lord  Melbourne  wpold  make  it  appear  that  this 
wias  a  Treaty  with  Turkey,  and  that. the  other  Treaty  to- 
allow  British  vessels  to  etiter.  as  Au^tri^  into. Turkish  po];ts^ 
was  ^erefore  still  necessary*  Lord  Palmerston  declarer  it 
was  not;  that  everything  was  to  be  settled  by  .".mutual 
consent."  All  this  while  no  one  perceives,  that  the  whoh^ 
question  Hes  in  the  state  of  the  law  at  home*  Theyac^ 
bandied  about  from  poat  to  pillar,  from  Austria  to  Turkey^ 
aadi&om  Tuckey  to  Austria^  and  bagk  again  into  the.ri^iei« 
lA  order  that,  they  may  not  «ee  that  they  have  got  before  thf^O*.. 
z^MiUilatedTretf^.      \  ....  'i 

The,  shippers  of  the  D^inube  dive  also ;  they  get  tbrougl^ 
the  foam,  and  surge  of ."  Austrian  "  and  "  Turkish  pprts,"^Q£ 
**  Turkish  prohibitions  to  the  navigation  of  thp.Dai^ub^; "  luidL 
opening  their. eyes  in  the  clear  wat^j  perec^ve  vM1>.  ^he 
gladiatorial  i;ntdyie?ts  of  the  British  senate  jiad  never,  dr^ao^t 

•  "That  the  stipulation  complained  of  was  an  Anstrian  ^pn]n«- 
Uon.'^thiil  it  wai8  prepartd  by  th».Auslaiaa  Blenipi^tentaaiy,  4i|ad 
iaaisted  upon  by  bim-^-that  those,  engaged  in  the  Beggtiajtion  on  tiio 
]^rt  of  this  country  fow  that  it  was  liable  to  this  ol^ection ;  yet,  a^  Ife 
was  the  wish  of  the  Austrian  Government,  the  stipulation  waa 
inserted.  {Thei^efore  there  was  no  question  but  that  there  was  a  sti^ 
filiation '.to  ilo  a  ositouiM' lining  upon  4he  jwrl.^4ji««AfMi^TtH^h 
Axetna  had  iio,p<»lYeQ:to,da^«od  t^eloe^wbifi^ waft, not/ |mdi^ 
lipon  Austn^.and  he  apprek^ded  tlrnt  itp^^i^  repv^ffmi  ^<d«a 
"had  been  stated  i/i  the  other  Mouse.^* — JLord  Melbojimi^^  ;*  . 


•      ^  'M 


tf,*-#frife«wi/t(iii  6f  thb  WMg^9Dn  lam.  BoaTooly  \aA  tit 
irtelm  ekpsedft'diik  thetAitenmeement  from  ^lie  tlir6ne»  aiid 
tin  dcittDiAibg  ftt't]i0'Hi>tuies^  Farliament^^eRibeseienra 
•I  Gton^ester'  Off^aeaygo  of  l^tkM  prodwoe^  'shipped  at  a 
Turkish  port,  it)['mi''Ati8trian'battoni,  rersals  the  hoax. 

Did  tten,  the  AuaCrian  shippers  nnsooncehrs  the  Treaty? 
Nsit  in  the  least;  But  ifato  irfaose  nmd  obuld  it  lunre  thrti 
eftteied  that  the  Bog^lidh  'Bovemnieiit  should  set  down  as^a 
stipulation 4ii*«  IVeaty,  n  concession  which  they  never  madeP 

Now  (^5th  of  March),  Lord  Aberdeen  has  discoTeied 
"  that  thetidthntage  of  the  Treaty  cannot  be  enjoyed  without 
m  lelaxatidR  of  the  Navigation  Laws."  Lord  Meibotime 
^'-admita ""that  this  relaxation  ought  to  have  been  made; 
**  confesses  '*  that  he  cannot  tell  why  it  has  not ;  is  '*  not 
able"  even  to  ascertain  what  the  reason  has  been— »for  Mr. 
Poulett  Thomson  is  in  Canada.  But  he  "  supposes  "  **  that 
tfs  neffottatiOM  iwre  on  foot  with  Turkey"  he  did  not  think 
fit  to  apply  to  Parliament  "  twice  upon  the  same  ^yhjeot*""-^ 
And  again  the  subject  drops. 

The  vessel  is  released  under  a  nominal  Hue,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Opposition  are  satisfied  that  mutters  are  put 
straight ;  but  ^ain  there  is  a  difference  between  them  and 
the  shippers  of  the  Danube.  They  will  no  longer  trust  to  an 
English  Treaty,  or  take  the  explanations  of  an  English  minister, 
and  consequently  no  more  cargoes  of  grain  are  shipped  from 
the  obnoiious  Danube.  A  powerful  opposition,  meanwhile» 
believe  that  they  had  taken  steps  to  realise  the  ^*fuU 
advantages  "  of  the  measures  which,  they  had  applauded  to 
the  skies. 

This  transaction  is  the  counterpart  of  the  one  we  shall 
presently  have  to  examine  with  Turkey.  Russia,  indeed^ 
did  not  prevent,  by  menace,  the  exportation  of  Austrian 
produce ;  but  she  stopped  its  passage  through  the  Danube. 

Austrian  Ministers  were  not  apprehensive  for  their  lives* 

but  they  were  hampered  by  other  considerations.*    >Likf 

*  The  highest  i^ersonageB  had  pendions,  and  mflii«ntial  ladies  wer^ 
in  debt  to  the  Czar. 
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wfBt  adopted  preoisefy  the^silaie'flK^iim^ias  ^A^met^fl^a^lM^ib^ 
Ptid;eff  Faaliad  Tfaey^had  th6>«o^dpl(^r<vtil»iiif<t^ier'ttlal!)&t^d6ir^ 
Lord' Beauvato,  amd,i<thr<ittgh  hih^/of  Ms  MfoiSbeti^^'M^Km 
Biinistor',  tfa^  Ford^  Mbi^er  -  fotilnl  h^ifistiff,  )lk*%N(He 
Turkic  ilVeaty»;<:piac^  Mstdet  fhe  fiecif^aity  Jof  liddj^t^ 
tnteusibir^' 'a  project 'Wlvickiie^/inife  reftckvei  $i&ot^ii^W'ftk^ 

t< Atuttio,  to  nmcfref  every  possibility  of  d«hty  fyi'^jAMia- 
fxp^aa,  fift'evcd  to  fflaoe  heriinffeerests'in  th«  Ueg^tkttdtt'witk 
TurkBT,-^!!!  tbe  ^oitds  of  ii»6  English  negbtiaten^^i  tod^fc 
gentlenran  iwlio  was  to  "have  charge  ttf  it  Wfts'^h«riftiidlJ 
jdeapatdved  to:  Miian^  -wheiB'  the-  Emperor  theki '  was  'ii4th 
BrinceMwttcrftidi,  the  Treaty  being  to  be  sent  after^Mtt'tfte 
mext  or  the  foUdiring  day!    -It*  was  decayed  «ttntP^flrfiBr«rf. 

*'*  bn  tfe  person '  of  Latoiir  was  found  a  letter  to  il.  rrotesch,, 
(l.tted  Athens,  SOth  of  August,  1848,  which  ehoWe  thfe'd^lttsiitiVft 
xu)t  tmirtrsafl  at  Tiensia  t^'VWhat  mahes  Bile  *in<Ht  'ttijeaay  aiti'S^ 

np^  t;9  d^ivQ  ojugra^fes  as,  tp  tb^  con^ple^e  sepan^ioQ  qf  ^t  p9Ufi|^ 
and  it  woul,d  be  on^  of  t^e  greatest  blunders  possible  to  furnia^  Jlie 
Iiuhgnrians  witli  tlie  means  of  effecting  tlieir  object,  '  /  ejcvlaln  iltat 
wfate  of  affair.'!  T)i/  the  co^bpet'ation  ofEaterli^ty  wtiJi,' t/6ra  ThuA^ 
9icnf  ehtS'bvf  the' ii^tt^nee  tohlchik£  loiter  exercise^  Ufi£k  its:  ilotrpi 
Jure  for  years  conaidered  Lord  Palmerston  OTir  mt^A^fAMt^tMoji 
and  «tiU,p<Hi6i^r.luin>tO'  Ji^-soi  wd  tQ  trqat  to,MifflandiJib  loRg:^^ 
that  i];iau,  guiclesj  her  j^pli^y,  appeal;^  to  me  op.  aufu^roQisfm  ^f!^}j 
to  be  equalled.  .  .  .  The  Eussians  gain  ground  in  the  Pan 


Principalities.  ATe  have  (in  the  year  1829),  with  an  inactivily  bor- 
df¥ing"'on  treasbn,'  allowed  fhfe  rab'uth'of  the  Bariiibe'^  iatf'into 
thelfha'ftds,  and  thaft'at  the  vei'^'moment  A^-hcii  thW  piaiitfidncif  t1» 
Biusffiaai  -  artxuf  was  suchi  that  th&  Ca^HaeC  oi-  St.'  Be^ebui^  ¥e»^S 
wojfjd  h^ve.  Jistejjftd.lio  ;a»j, proposal,  .P^rhapt  e!weiL.wviijs»  ^M 
alioifT  ourselyes  ^o  be  duped  by  phrases,  and  we  sl>all.as«st.the,3Jw- 
iians  in  establishing  their  paramount  in^uence  a«,  far  as  the.PraYa 
and  Save.  The  Porte  resists,  but  there  is  xio' one  to  hack  ncr. 
France foUott*  in  the  train  of&glands  ^EngUnlBUititn^htan^iig 


<|3DM%iM)|ii4ys  ,Mie  wllaiMfr  rr^0|^Mliiig .  Xutkkh  mmbIs;. vUaki 

wM>fiJii)|ifM4.IV:I'WM)»^^^<Nniitk,iwho,  atil  haveiii  on  tiM 

U)^,;4N^tkfffitji q(.  ^. »^iQii«Mtr,.dkl  B^.  Aik  to . ittMbtettd 

I4Q[lKl;^bo^nia  to  &<MQttekMiii<€£  ikb  qllilri•l^  HhMtoe  ike  bkrtK 

Wi»^-494t^     }i»YM)0' foiled^  OkUiifi  the.iupportefiEngiflKi^ 

he  Jroai'^MiVMAy  tmsgan^  ^umstlf,  .«nd  mgmi  :irifak\&in«a)  v 

Treaty  for  the  int^ruption  of  the  navigation  of  the  Danahe^ 

..^Wff  ^  9«isui^*aof;tbe  **  V«Uaeo»"  Parliameut  shimbettsd 

fw, veiiii^A * mooth^i  ;At  that  pieriod  Mr«  HerrisB.mkW^ 

di))^})^  its  eci^oniuMty,  by  prop«fti»g  a  vote  oi  oat&m»»Tiik 

thu  toi^fpf.  an,  a<)dreB8  to  the  CroYfn»  imptoriog  hev  M^esl^v 

to  .put  ao  /end  to  such  proceeUings  as  these  onr  tiw  panU  of  heir 

iMj^if^i^A^^SH  •  }le  demanded  *'  Why  a  Tire^tyhad.kmii  si^ed: 

^\^^i^}9^tio»(Of .  t)ie Jaw,  ovwfay  th^  hxw  luid  not  bt^u  idteftcd! 

to  suit  the  "{treaty  ?''     Mi\  Labouche^e  eould  only  au^wf^  on 

the,,(J^^i  iJ^ly/,  JlSiO,^  I^At  "Mr.  Poulett  Xliwn«yDu  Kva^.inr 

Q^fifi^,'\. .  Dut.hQjttQOb  l)g»  ju4,3\^ixk«iti9fti  iti.diiiers  from: 

Lord  MelUonmt'd.     Sptn^  die6u«6ii>us,  ''  he  eupposeft/'  fv^te^^ 

QfA^S.  ^^  at  the'  time^  which  **  it  itrould  not  ift  eapedie/ti  to" 

jp«i/i«^;.  he  ,had  oousidted  with  the  Secretory  for  roreigi;, 

Ailair^,^«/\(^^;i«^.a^m'(if.?(;/7i^  hm,  thftt  it  wa<J  a  pubjewt  whidi 

o^iglijt  io  hf^  brw^Jift  U(Qd^  %\^  ooudidt^'aii^a  pf  P,«rUamc^t  by. 

'I^d  l^koer^toQ-ti-b^  was  not  in  Genada,  'the  Treaty  was' 
his,  not  Mr.  Poiilett  ThomBon^e,  he  was  the  i-e^potisible. 
perspu,  ^\^i  on  the  spot,  and  in  the  houaeT— nd  oiie  Ka^ 
trq\ibW(J^  \\xx^  witj^  qL^esti9^l;^9.  ,  JI^  .me?^..at  tlip  o»d.o£.t|wj 

^)?f^t<?»fr'*\ftS!;.  %  PPPo^Ww  .M-  to»*  il^e;  thne8d.*»4.il*wli" 
^Vfi»i)|io,w«i..^' M«u  P»  Thoa)9(Mkiin.  Canada ^"  hie  tiiekiistteoeyv' 
^^tl.is;iMnitedi'to/speeridg  at  the  tiiJ^Q'-of'^the  Westofthe'- 
Effxiixei'  as  in '  1 83«  he  had  scoffed  ftt '  that  of  th6  East.  By; 
the  Ireaty,,  he  inforiricd  the  hop.ac,  Austria,  ^vas  jjreclud^fl 

dutrian  vund^  tlum  were  enJQ^4  b^,  J^ritkh  veenei^imXmtMi^ 


SBai&e&ilgieiid*    '^Iiwaa<l«H9i<iaM  tint  anotbet  <tlreiStjrMih 

bMii94i]0«Bdt  \ff  any  «t)&er^i]ana&to8fwMifoi^f»MA,/to^ 
AfcB  Ikmub&i''  The  question  ^vll»'tiM  oMlw^nof  l^ritisi^  sMp^ 
teiii  ICalicisiipdrti,  Md^Atistiian  Vcesds  &m4  IhctldsV 
and  TmMBli!VM9i!i«!fiM«nilier  b#^^ 

seeBi3iitkat<  on^this,  as  on^^all  ^sfO^ser  ^cite^BB,  itav'^Cofeesr 
whoi  iieeosduig^io  Lord'iBafanetstaiiii  is  the^  ag^itee^/^cr  ^ 
eootinnes,  <^biit  aecvxrdinEg  tot  the  old  llUMttf  bDtweea'Kngland 
aiid:^QFu3dBeyi  Bxitiflit  ^ps  were^entMed  to  ^nM  tlbe  fikiicssli 
ports  of  the  Danube,  and  as  to  their  proeeeditig  /(?  tkeM/^ber 
fairM thie Danube  tka:^9)€»9$cmed'hi^.iheTref^ o/¥Umlik'* 
Sp'tbatr  the 'Treaty  of  Tieafin  does  apply  to  thi^  Danabe^^but 
Boi  to  itB  harboifzs  I     ^         « •"  -^  ' 

^  (This  assettion  of  tbe  rights  wHiob  Eussia  had  iofnt^etl  ris 
adduced  as^ui  aygumentagainst^akingany  steps  to  maiiittdtt: 
tfawttr^  a  denial'of  the  veyy  lacts;  for  to  assert  Hihat^ 'loo 
measiures  Vf^tub  requisite  to  maintain  British  nghts  iiras  til 
asffeit  :that  *no  obatruoticiii  to  British  tradb  existed.  Wiat 
wmiid  hare  beea  said  if  Boseia^had^irgued,  "YiMi  hav^-  na 
reason  to  complain  of  my  quarant&ie  establishmeiits  at-  ^e- 
mouth  of  the  Danube^  of  my  yisitiBg  your  Yess^^oi  tdtax^^ 
ing  a  toU'from  them,  because  you  have&e^ri^.of'natigaK 
tipn  iirthk  linrer;  by  yooV  l^aties  ^thTasioey,  imd)]y«tibe 
Treaty  of  Vienna?''  An  English  Minister  oan^say  for  her 
^hat  she^cannot  say  ^'bersetf^;  he  cfln*do':Br  to  byaiw«oid 
'what*«all  her  antdss  eould  not  effect.  '  *  *       ' 

Lord  Plalmeirsiton  admitted  that  tiio  Treaty  of  Yiexmii^ 
applied  to 'the  D&mifoo  <kdy  ^mi  he  oouM  ^edare*  that 
Tieaty*  null  and  c£  no  effect >;  a  G^aty  tiolated  hi  ono^int 
isTLoiatedin  dl;  and  ^he*  admitted 'that  it  was  ^oMed'by 
the  confiscation  of  Cracow,-:--an  act  which'  h6  then  explained 
by  •  EnglaHdV  physical  ink1)ffity  to  i^rfeveW  iti  ^-'A^jna, 

*  Speaking  of  the  war  of  1828  he  says,  **I  say  that  ^KWkey*  had 
laoiatbd'liifcrtireatisBtritirBttsiib  had<been  indoo^io 

a0lB  of  aggreftdioip  agMtist  3feTiteiiL***^88g  (R^W'^wy,  VSHtL 


U.».-.  «*r     ••' 
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np«lMi  and.  kftnyed  Jn  kn  liMqytod  fedmtion  triHi 
Engiand  in  rtfctenoe  to  tbo  Smube*  had  joinad  in  the  oo&* 
tianatimitil  Caacwr>-  Jbiaanflraathvadouhlymflagnai  hos- 
tili^ agaiiat  Bngtoadg-  yet^afe  the  moatha of  the  Damha^ 
thiaiie  weia  aeunduiga  Ioe  hna^of^Mttk  ahtpa.  It  waa  nine 
ditfft  aftar  iWa  dedfuaAim  thai  ahe  aigMd  a  Treaty  aeiit  £^ 
St.  Satenbiia«fiL(U  Jaly,  U4Q)  .whioh  attfittiatea  the  eveiL- 
taalioWsaiMitiiMi «f  thaTurUah  capital  by  a Bussian  militaiy 
and  Uttval  toBoe^  the  Foreign  Seontaiy  justiiled  thiia  step  by 
*^«atiIe'  ooimotiDii"  of  BuaBia'a  good  Mth»  and  the 
ot  her  pQhcy  and  iateresta  with  those  of  Gnat 
Bskaiik. 

Butt  the  centequeiiee  of  the  act  whioh  more  partiomlftrly 
oancema  ta  k  the  Danabe  Treaty  between  Anatria  and 
Buaeia.  It  atipaiatea  that  thoae  veasels  only  are  to  enter 
whMr 'beking  to  ceiontriea  ** having  a  right  to  navigate  the 
3bok  Sea/'  aond  who  ^^areat  peace  with  Bussia/'*  in 
1B&9»  she*  in  like  manner  daimed  the  right  of  conrerting 
the  North  Pacifie  into  a  mare  elaumm:  the  pretension  waa 
indeed  abandoned,' bat  only  in  eonaeqnenoe  of  the  undit^« 
matio-  reaeihition  of  the  Americans  to  ar»>  their  trading 
Teaaeia.  She  haa  obteiaed  the  exelnaion  of  the  men-of*war 
of  all  European  eountries  from  the  Slack  Sea:  the  next 
atepi  iato  make  it  a  maiy^  elaumm  oko  for  merchantmen.  Aa 
legardli  any  -raoaiianoe' from  the  Western  Powers'  she  haa 
nothing  to  apprehend ;  Ihere  zemeine  to  dare  nothing  more 
than  what  she'  hns  done.  '  She  has  baffled  every  attempt  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  of  the  Sovereign  of  England^  of  the 
Government  of  Austria^  to  open  the  river  which  she  haa 
doaed.  She  haa  done  sa  without  having  to  apply  foree,  or 
toi  natter*  threataw^Her  preponderance  land  oonquestB  ar^ 

sechtred*  oir  tho  ptostoitidn  of  oharactdr  and  honour  ih  the 

■  '    t.    .  '     .   .  ■  ■       • 

*  Treaty  of  the  Danube  between  Atietrisr  and  BuMia^  July,  1840t 
— **'Iies  naTireeniarohands  Autriohiens,  ainsique  oeux  de  toute  autre 
liatioiQttffAt  'lei  diost  de  navigeuy ndit^  la  laer  neire^  el*  qid  ert  ystt 
priiiianig  hi  Buarie^  poii^r^ttt  •enthier  ttbiettieiit  dans  lee^^MbouohuMi 
^i^avigaUes  de^analhi^  l^MmtaMer;  k  ^btffteitdilt^  Aoi^'  ...  .1  • . . 
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. '        '■.  \  •■'*■, ' 

Pm^iament  of  England — s  seoaier  grinipdiol.dmiidMtAili 

aiiy.9ii20nfQtU'Of.ti^rtfOWa^v(h  *^'^\.  ^  .!•>  fi  ir,-  ♦>f"»  ..#m'/  *'«;'!-]'  •' 
%  vThe  difiiciiUrf  K>f  ^eM^<9nfi»t«0iMbi*iii^  iom-^  dilBcldtjf^rttf 

placets  )ias>beeBr|0?er and>ov«Migaia  wef^ftted m  tfcuA^^ttfliH 
pioposed  \nth-  Peihiis^  Tiwb^f,  th«^7€inaft  iatAl^^iof  r«^{lidj, 
l^iiaples,  andiFnun^^*  In  re«pect  io  Ui^rlctttei J«^D(|vF«lniMtoiH 
oiLithe!  Isiof  Marcb>  1M8>  Qo«ipilad it  .with  tlist.Qf  7ttth€y; 
^ndjattiTibutefi  to  nie  its  '^detail^."r  >  Tlid'g<iie»i4  befnin^  of 
all  coineidedwith  that  \nik  'rurkey,-f-*oB'Aat:lh»fl)liUla<bafl 
been  fought,  and  that  e«mei^,ihB  fhn>  of  i^  genaral  las^tM of 
fr^e  coiaiDercial  interoourse  followed  as  a  maitteir  of  coohei 
]^:h|kd  APn'^^e  titan  tbM^to  ^^i^wiih.iekber.jtlie  rFteilclk, 
J^iximii^  ]^ea^itan  Trpi^ea :  I  iiras,JioweKrelr,iooiivei»m* 
^ii^l^  tjiem  in  every  9t«^,  imm  tiiei  bogiuning  to  tbariend^ 
^9ll,  tt^  Y]reatyi:trilihj  bailee:  waai:a-iXiiatit6];iof  .tiier'giave^ 
io^pgn-taxiee*  jit  opieinad>.^e;  pioafiedi  of  toaffioitoltiwiiamokuit 
f^,  ,11^1^  )DiUi(»i^  y^nrly.  Thej  goDtlentaH.  aelcDtdbjfQi^tlife 
Qeg^OitAa^B,  4'^us€xl  in  go  Kana>  ^Kmlass  on.  the  aiBsumtftecMi 
I^prd  j,^!uk](Qi:4pi]t<.woui4  oot^  -be.>iallb\«!Bd:  /toiAnteiieia$.)be 
fpf^Yad  ^M  a«^&a9<^,qSDMl  it<ayailod.him  nhtiatiguJ-AlJkjtys 
]pt^rlu^iit.^U«^d'  ift  £atU»Tu«at,*^iaiidi^id.iBafaDeralaiDi0 

^U  highervolftftej  I  pi^uM^  CheMftH^-thM  hae^joy^nH^htft^likM^ 
^^hacqiUflgMMof  tb»oaUf  S4iwi.*ni^bnr,.o&jlhift^antiiiattndiiifiiBt^ 

fW^fedjin  1840,-rl#)m  tJf^iS^ea^pf  *il3I.Trte'-%^o»f»KJB«WN» 
of  the  noljle  lprd,.m  ^oup^qvifjjipj  j)f  lija^GonpeQtioii,^^jtl^jt}|e,^^gf^ 
of  Trade,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  France,  Mr..  Nortec 
informed  those  ministers  that  he  was  confident  tlia^i'wnateVer  freafy 
h»  mig^t  negotiate  for  such  «  purpose,  would  be  interiGered  irith  by 
ihj^  pohlo.lo)Ml,i^and^ili9r;l^tx>iig<htio»-ii<»<rhinj^)»oiv  <<«  ill  4]ie^MfOl 

t)^ef9re,  .4<^f^^«4l^dr^p^^ad1  UuAi((M^^U^ttMA*(MSHit)^/^M^ 
i2]iniflti7 — that  th^  tr^ty  ihould  ,be  kef)t  out  of/ tb^  JlojreigQ  OBaoi 
•nd. that,  ho  ahmW>  qpt(be^l^  up^^Qt  Ik>>i n^p^tt  <to»  loar^^yi!^^^ 
«Qj  in^tvMotion^iiWlti^te^^r  ifrppjk  tbe4[t»bl9ik)rd|)09)lu«"d4|i^ti»0&W^ 
in.tbe  cpnd^et.of  tl^4;).«ieg0tiAt^«-;!^  lbQ;&4ib*^r;|bii|.  «!9Q^iM 
#k>ne  he  undertook  the  mieMon.  It  i»  fuyther  8tA<i9dMl^%'tlM^»44Pia 
gentleman's  autUoirity*.  apd  ia  tUeaiuBe  dAoiiaiKailit»that(.iie  JbNK>agb* 
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minimi;  hnd  it  been  groundless,  nothing  could  hnve  beon  more 
easy  thimnr^utiition  f 

Thus  were  cost  away  at  once  the  good*WilI  nnd  eQ-op(;tii^ 
tion'of  ^xt  Attetfiim  OotenMnent,  wihi^K  whill^  getiiiig  five 
the  Dannbe,  woukdIiAte  yintodked  tli^  resonroes  of  tlie  Pro* 
vinces,  nnd,  at  a  time  ivhen  restrictive  barriers  W(*re  minMl 
apainst  them  in  the  West,  have  aflforded  on  entninrc  to 
British  goods  into  Germany.  On  the  1st  of  Jtino,  1H39, 
Loixl  Palmerston  decimal  an  "  Austro-Turkish  nllinnce** 
to  be  •*  dangerous"  to  Eugland;  in  1838,  he  substituted  for 
ft  nn  Anstro^'KuBsian. 

l^at  the  Treaty  was  to  have  been  tripartite,  inehiditig 
Turkey,  so  that  the  three  Governments  woiihl  have  been 
united  in  n  league  for  mutual  defence,  their  common  shield 
would  Have  been  planted  on  the  Vmth,  the  link  uuitinpf  tlm 
Principalities  with  Turkey  would  have  been  BtrenirtheHe<l, 
the  attempts  of  l^ussia  to  implant  her  influence  foiled,  and, 
under  the  shadow  of  this  security,  those  resources  would  be 
developed,  which  in  course  of  time  would  have  quietly  reiuoN-ed 
liUBsia  from  her  menacing  position  as  an  ambitious  Power, 

Considering  what  England's  conduct  has  been,  how  won- 
derful that  6ueh  a  plan  should  have  emanated  from  its  own 
breast,  how  much  more  so,  thai  having  so  emanated,  its  own 
Minister  had  to  thwart  it,  and  most  of  all,  that  he  shonld 
have  been  successful  in  doing  so  by  the  ignottmce  of  the 
Parliamentary  Leaders,  of  the  commonest  geographic  fads?, 
and  of  the  application  of  the  Navigation  Laws.  Though 
Russia  has  her  all  at  stake,  by  that  ignorance  alone  has  she 
saved,  her  venture. 

the  mutter  to  a  happy  oonclusion'-^and  that  in  spite  of  the  pre- 
oautionB  he  had  taken,  atid  the  conditions  he  liad  <?xactcd,  that 
treaty  was  %t  length  set  a*ide  by  the  noble  lord.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  direct  aot  of  the  noble  lord  occasioned  this  failure.  I  state 
tliis  oh  the  anthorityof  Mr.  Porter^  and  I  refei*  to  the  fact  ot  hi» 
recent  appointment,  as  showings  tlibt  notwithfeta'iWItng  i\mi  cled-la* 
ration  •  wais-  made  in'  1841)  the  iiobie  lord',  ho*  not  induced  Trt* 
oolle«gues  to  disgrace  tlidt  gentltt»«n."— iStpe^ft?^  of  Mi^i  An^et}\ 
28d  Feb.  1848.  ■    '       <     ■  i    .-    i  ,:.-,..■..      '  .,  ^ 
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Still  the  configiuration.  ci  the  soil  admitted  oi  hof  being 
ciit  out  practically ;  the  ancient  mouth  of  the  Danube  ^taod^ 
i&  reference  to  the  pveaeat  onoj  mudi  as  the  £yder  does 
to  the  Sound.  Tothj^  qwjlyfff|t^.lh9VQ  devoted «  chapter; 
it  is  pert  of  the  history  of  the  past,  if.  iooilateaa  sugfeestiiig 
iBoeasures  for  the  f«i»i€«        .  ^ 


f\        s. 
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Apology  for  JRussfdt^ 

Ab  these  pages  are  passing  through  the  press  an  incident 
of  a  yeiy  extraordinary  nature  has  occurred.  The  Minister 
who  has  so  long  managed  Europe  from  the  British  Foreign 
Office,  but  whom  k  has  been  judged  prudent  or  expedient  to 
exclude  from  that  Office,  has  suddenly  resumed  its  functions 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;  the  occasion  is  the  shutting  up 
of  English  vessels  in  t/ie  Danube,  which  he  takes  advantage 
of  to  resume  what  he  himself  has  done  in  reference  to  the 
Danube,  to  explain  the  motives  of  Bussia,  and  to  exhibit  in 
his  fashion  the  results.  To  this  conversation  I  may  well 
devote  a  chapter,  seeing  that  it  is  itself  a  monument  of 
brass. 

NaYIOATIOK  07  THE  PaNUBE.  > 

lloude  qf  Commons,  Mr/  7,  1853. 

Mr.  liiBBJBLL  asked,  whether  any  instruction^  had  been 
Kent  out  by  Her  Miyesty's  Government  to  inquire  into,  tliQ 
case  of  British  vessels  at  present  detained  in  the  Danube, 
owing  to  the  imperfect  state  of  the  navigation  of  that  river; 
and  whether,  in  the  event  of  hostilities  with  Russia  before 
fluch  ships  could  be  liberated,  a  sufficient  force  would  be  sent 
out  to  that  part  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of 
hostile  powers  ? 

Lord  PiiLMBESTON. — The  recent  obstruction  of.  the  navi- 
gation (rf  the  Sulina  channel  of  the  Danube  has  been 
ctiused  by.  the  accidental  qircumstances  of  tli,e  waters  of 
the  river  7tav{mjf  overjbwed  ai;d  spread  over,  the  banks, 
and  so  far  diminished  the  force  of  the  current  as  to  incroas^ 
we,  quantity  of  ijaudonthe.bar.    This  pai*ticular  iAConve^ 
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laeoce  is  tenpomy,  and  will  no  doabt  cease  lAm  iM 
cause  has  abo  oeaaed ;  Init  I  am  bound  to  sar  that,  for  sany 
jeacB  past,  the  Gorerasieiit  hare  had  reason  to  compiain  of 
the  neglect  of  the  Goveonnent  of  fiaasia  toperform  its  Mia 
as  possessor  of  the  territory  of  which  the  delfca  of  the  fiBiaibe 
la  composed*  and  to.mainlaui  the  chaanel  of  the  Snliiia  in 
sea  efficient  nafigable  state.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  mr  datfj 
when  Secretjuy  lor  Poreign  Affairs,  to  make  frefoent  tqirt* 
9&iiaiiQ)i9  to  the  Eossian  Government  on  the 'subject;  and 
Eussia,  althon^  she  always  admitted  that  it  was  her  dat^ 
to  do  so — admitting  that  which  we  asserted — that  as  Bassia 
thought  fit,  by  virtue  of  the  Treaty  jof  Adrianc^le,  to  possess 
nerself  oi  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  that  great  watcrcoorse 
and  highway  of  nations,  lending  into  the  centre  of  Germany, 
it  washer  duty  to  see  that  that  great  highway  was  maintaioed 
and  .made  accessible  (according  to  the  Treaty  of  Vienna')  to 
the.  commerce  of  all  nations.  (Hear,  hear.)  Bussifi  uecer 
^t^^ftUd  theU  statement^  and  she  asserted  always  that  she  was 
cfliployed  in  using  means  to  remedy  the  grievan6e.  1%^ 
grievance  was  thi»— Uiat  while  these  months  of  the  Bamil)6 
formed  part  of  the  Turkish  territory -ihece  was  maintained  a 
d^th  of  16  jeet  on  the  bar,  whereas,  by  the  neglect  of  the 
Russian  authorities  the  depth  had  diminished  to  11  fbet»  and 
even  those  11  feet  were  reduced  to  a  small' atldiiiiTrowcfcaa- 
nel  froitt  obstructions  on  the  side,  from'sand-bahks,  awdfroifl 
vessels  wrecked  and  sunk  (when  sunk?) and  ailowed -tare- 
main  there,  io  tha*  it  was  difficult  for  aiiy  vessel  10-7)^33, 
except  in  calm  weather  and  wifeti  a  skilfttl  ^iioti  ^He^^T.) 
■\Ve  were  also  aware  that  there  werd  localhitenUi  th^t^tenfled 
to  thwart  what  we  believed  to  be  the  intentions  of  the  linssian 
Government.  In  the  first  place  there  was  rwalsh^  a»  ^ 
j>art  of  Odessa,  where  there  existed  a  desire  to  'obstruct'  the 
export  of  produce  by  the  Danube,  andto'direct*it,IPpoWi^» 
by  way  of  Odessa.  (Hear)  There  Were  also  tiiOse:  Kttlc 
local  interests  which  arise  from  the  profits  ilvat  hari/enf^n  and 
UgJitermen,  and  persons  of  that  class,  make  by  unloading  the 
•teamers  that  come  down  the  Danube,  so  as  to  enable  them 
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t»  pMS  thiB  bar,  reloading  them  agoin  outside  the  TMir. 
These  local  feelini^s  and  interesU  muet  have  obstrucfted,  wM^ 
wt  iheir  heinf^  no^re  ofUyiht  good  intentions  of  ih^  ftuseian 
GoveniiDent,  for  they  alwaya  pvoiniaed  they  would  take  the 
moat  effecinal  meaaures.  They  eaid  they  would  eend  a  steam^ 
dredge  lo  carry  aifay  all  the  obttrtiotions  on  the  bor.  The 
tteaaft-dredge  Game,  and'  the  dteam-dTedge  Wi^rked,  but  in  two 
houra  it  waa  ah^-aya  put  out  of  gear  from  aome  accident  or 
other  (a  laugh),  and  they  were  obliged  to  go  back  to  Odessa 
for  repairs*  (A  huigii.)  We  recommended  that  the  Bussiim 
Gofemment  siiould  pursue  tlic  method  by  which  the  Turkish 
Govemraeut  kept  the  channel  clean  That  method  was  a  very 
simple  one.  They  required  every  vessel  that  went  cut 'of  the 
Danube  to  tack  to  their  stem  a  good  iron  rake,  and  by  tha^ 
means  the  passage  of  each  vessel  kept  the  channel'  dlecir;  ^ 
depth  of  siiiteen  feet  being  constantly  maintained.  (Heals 
hear*)  I  understand  tbat^  in  addition  to  Ihb  repMentationia 
I  made  when  at  the  Foreign  OfKbe,  constaht  and  'ekn{)hatie 
representations  have  been  made  to  the  Russian  Gorernmea^ 
on  this  subject,  atid  I  hope  that  that  Government,  while  thi^y 
hreak  trough  those  trammela  tohieh  kitkerio  neem  to'kapt 
impeded  ihtir  proper  aciion,  will  see  that  it  is  a  positive 'dvty 
Which  they  ou*e  to  Europe  to  maintain'  free  and  c^eft'^^hat 
passage  which,  by  force  of  arms,  they  obtained  and  which 
they  believed  themselves  justified  ^aretidffihig  bylihe  Treaty 
of  Adrianople. '   (llent;  hear.)  '  '     •      ■ 

Mr.  LtDDSXL  directed  the  attention  of  the  noble  Ibrdi  to 
the  second' part  of 'Us  question,  which  he  had  not  smsweredi 

Lord  PjtLMERSTON. — I  apprehend  the-  question  of  thi 
bon.  gentleiUan  relates  to  vebsds  which  <8re  now^  ooafined 
within  the  Danube  and  the  Bussian  territoiy  lor  want  of 
water.  If,  by  any  misfortune,  which  I  cannot  anticipate,  war 
should  arise  between  this  country  and  Bi»siay  v6>  would  not 
ie  easy  for  a  Briinh  ship  of  war  to  get  ly  io  thoig  wsn^ 
imthottt  loater,    (Laughter.) 
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.THli.fajce  of  the  ^rth  presents  no  invijtation  to  enterprise 
Qosipar^hle  t^  this.  TJbe  facility  of  execution  reduces  to 
dim^nsioB%  not  exceeding  the.  resources  of  a  parish,  a  work 
which  would  .unite  and  eiirich  two  quarters  of  the  glohe, 
yjfl^^  would  add  in  security  a^d  wealth  to  the  Empir^,  more 
tjban  ^h^'Goaquestof  a  powexful  kingjdoim« 
'  X'ke^  J>aimbe»  rju^ning  in  nearly  a  straight  line  from  the 
<3eiiti^4)fHiung^iy,;  to  within  a  fqw  miles  of.  tke  coast,  sud- 
denjy  turos,  up  to  the  North,  and  after  a  devious  and  intri- 
e»te^cQtir^>  lpsef»  itself  .thrpiagh  shallower  cjiannels,  amongst 
BOxkmflrjnaiss}i^».in  the  Black  Se^u  I^s  useless  wanderings 
«itQad  a  himdred  and  fifjty.  miles,  (^i^i)g  it  away  from  the 
dwepttoOfOf  its  ua^olneas^  aijtd  bringing  ji\»  navigation  within 
wttwnn'ft  fatal  .miaamftta^  spod  winter's  icy  chains.  But  the 
degrees  of  northing  it  attains  exposes  it  to  worse  infection 
than  tbat, which  strikes. the  fiesh,  and  to, more  l^enumbing 
tfarail  than  thai  pf  pqlar  snows:. th^  fabled  dragon  of  the 
Boiitine  eai^tem  coast,  called  to-day  in^o  yirulent  esjstence, 
guards  and  cov^is  the  inhospitable  western  shore ;  guardi 
but;  to  crush,  eovers  to  .devour,  ^vqv^  tUese  ta,  set  free  the 
imigsof .riiw»-r*to  opea  the  floodgates  of  fertilHy  on.  il^ 
Iieavi0ti4^s8ed  and  nvw/TCiirsed.  Daoian,  fdai^s ;  to^ca^t  off 
—«»,  to  esoa^f^irom, — the  hard  dominion  of  lawless  might 
and  direr  craft,  such  are  the  guerdons  of  r  a  labour  vhifi^ 
every  consideration  of  prudence  recommends  to  the  wonder- 
working ingenuity  of  our  Phoenician  times. 
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Tlie  ttEports  of  the  eoontriei  watond  bj  the  Danube  have 

0  pass  thfongh  the  Bo^honia  to  reach  their  ultimate  deaiir 

tatioiu  90  that  for  oommeroial  purpoeea,  therirer  may  be  OQQ^ 

tdered  a  oontiiiuatton  of  those  stndts  and  the  DaTdaaeUea-: 

n  fonner  times  these  were  oonsidered  a  continuatioii  of  the 

)anube.    The  wmdiag  of  the  met  lengthens  the  voyage 

wo  or  three  bundled  miles  but  the  difference  in  time  has  tp 

)e  calcnkted  by  months.     The  marshy  nature  of  the  country 

hrough  which  tile  eiewa  iiave  to  track  thev vessels  to  the  porta 

>f  shipment,  occasions  losa  of  life ;  and  the  accumulation  of 

mnd  at  the  only  in6ttth,  necessitates  the  unloading  of  vessela 

)f  any  size ;  political  and  sanitary  obstadee  nifSect  vessefe 

)f  every  class  and  nation,  and  consequently  the  freights  ave 

(o  much  increased  as  to  nmount  to  a  charge  of  fifty  ptat  cent. 

m  the  staple  produce  of  the  country. 

The  proposed  canal  would  being  the  Danube  straight  out 
nto  the  Enxine,  dear  (^obstruction,  fbver,  and  violence ;  and 
or  all  practical  purposes,  the  inland  countries  of  Transylvania 
Serbia^  and  Hungary  would  find  themadvcto  ^sessed  of  a 
naritime  coast. 

These  countries  have  not  yet  gone  through  our  laborious 
txpcrience,  in  advancing  from  the  pack-saddle  to  the  oart» 
rack-boat  and  railway  waggon ;  they  have  not  made  even 
he  first  step.*  They  would  at  once  attain  to  the  most  perfeot 
ommi^ications  being  destitnte  of  the  worst.  By  referenoe 
o  the  map,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  rivtr  passes  along  the 
Teat  {^in  of  Hungary,  atid  afterwards  takes  the  very  centre 
f  the  licH  alluvial  lands,  lying  between  the  Carpathians  and 
he  Hsemua :  these  are  the  two  largest  and  richest  plains  in 
ilurope ;  they  are  inhabited  by  d3,000,€00  of  an  alaaost  ex- 
lusively  agricultural  and  pastoral  population.  The  tributaiy 
?heisse  traverses  thel  centre  of  the  plain  lands  of  Hungary ; 
be  Save  comes  down  almost  from  the  head  of  the  Adriatic : 

*  Yet  springs  are  a  Hungarian  inyention,  first  applied  by  Matthias 
/orrinus  to  relieve  his  gouty  leg ;  and  from  the  village,  where  fab 
ssay  wee  mode^  Ootsi,  comes  our  "ooach."  The  Turks  stOl  rcttin 
be  original  wofd» 


Coastantinopk.     The  ri^er  in  itself,  and  iiff^t^t  d6tlfitiW^ii  ^ 
<p]«Mfti««t»fiiildhaiittvi^<ndnof4^cpB^ubak^  ^ 

i6  iMt  nt^d'r  iii6if^8;'pit^4y  ^S^  ^^  ibifia^/jfti|lft'* 

l)6ftii^4lMit  oul  Itom  tke  «ea  ^v^  pMC^lM^ii]xte'i^a"l>ki>^'' 
bmftuf&r  in  fa^t^ttbthing^  bffti'  heeti  H^t^ihy'^ti^i'^ikM  tb 
-aciMutit'^h^  iAonNxdftble yesbtrreiefs  of  fhi^iegioii,  otldpMIt'^ 
byttei\inHviffiM*«dilittesof'fbi^ttt«r.  *    '     •    '•<'*' 

-$ti;i^^d4>^'imtmil  tO'Mip^e  that  this  imk'W'Bebii' 
hitherto  prevented  by  obstructioirt  such  as  rodc»;  inomttidiiis;' 
oi-  tt«id:  i  Thferft  1*,  hdwfever,  Adthmg  6f  the  itiiatd ;  in'f^rih^ 
D«»ub^'dnc^^  idisdiarged  it^-wttt^r  thflfofugit  thSl;  diat^hciV^' 
and'«lli«Bat  i^'t(ybe^'*ffe<ftedistiie  reopening  of 'the  anekltft* 
Tn<Hith/ wWA  4s  lAdeed  thKJugh'hfllf4t«  ctntfseat  pte^'' 
filkd  l\^itk  water.  .'  ;j;uir;. 

^'<-Uvfe6terti  ^mst  of'  the  Blflck  Sea  iS'difRcidt  anAHn-  ■ 
ab<yai^J^!5fe;'t^  feanAl'^otld  in  a '  grealf  ineasui^  .be'-'de*'' 
prkedJ'^f  itS'Utifttf  if  there*  wem  no  .port  and  no  didiir^tf  " 
Vessels  at  the  point  where  it  meets  the  sea ;  but  it  se  hsppdH^^ ' 
th'«f  ftt'that  v^tyfyoittt  rhdttdliind  rubs}  wifH^'tiat  eaiSji^ 
waM;  afFortiitfg  %ht{teti  ■  The  miite, 'Ab^Ilees 'tKatt-and^Wt 
Te^rt s;  sfee^w  tha*  it  *i«isl}^tf  tt*  place  of  imp6rtdnce ;  ifthfeiitfefi ' 
by  the  sboiMilig  0^  thife- wirte^srand  tho'ddftin^jofftfie  ^k&Ss,' 
itis^lWV^tJf  '«<5fn4pttWtiv<r'insi^hifi^nce;  it^nfightrhOiiriTbrlit' 
-^di^lfttle^eost-  bfe?  nrade^'ib  ^tt'fm  tbe  Tptrrp^Jses  oif -Sle  ' 
■caMv     ■-    •-     •'"•"'     ''  >      '  '■-  "'  "    '■    '■;  ■  '.'•'•'-    -^ -''.•'■ 

iW'lB4!4!*  tS«  AttfttJfian  -goveftiffifent,  in  bon«cquettce'  dP^Iti^ 
ittteiTuption  of  iU> ifiavf^ation  fot  the --taYger  vesseislW" :^ 
slioaling'Of  the  waters,  and  urged  by  the  Austrian  X.li6yd  ' 
Company,  adopted  this  project,-  and  sent  CDgineers  to  make 
ihe.neeessarysnrye}^,  who- estimated  tbe  exjsense  at.  under 
half  a  miUion  sterling.   Negotiations  were  the»<ojpe^€d  with 


)a,0OOiHl>^|i«a>..  •„•••,.•. 
Liia  AuftrimifiBipjiect  \m^  for  a-sUp  ofinatj  U3(  enable  her 
;o  9te9Wl?»  tfx  p^^  np  the  met;  the  ex|)eii9e  WA8  ooo- 
ueu^ly  qalpula^d  ^9  t^is  aoide ;  the  facilitici  iifiafdtd-  by.- 

long.laU,  of  Caro^oti  ImU  to  be  negleoteci  llio^vev^j 
i  U>  i)Q  0iefuis  r^quUiAc  tkut  tbe  canal  shoukl  bo  for  4e«r 
ig  8bij)a;  U'  for  smftller  ve&seld  the  expease  would  b«w 
iced  one  half,  and  ooiisidcrhig  tlie  matter  from  the  points 
iei^'  of  Turkisli  intQV06i«,  p;reater  advantages  would.  %xiQP3A, 
a  new  clasa  of  ves^ck  would  arke  fitted  for  8ca  and  river 
igation.    Tiicsc  would  penctnite  high  into  the  interior, 

by  short  and  rapi<l  voyages  transfer  atevaall.  cost  th«  ■ 
iuce  of  the    Daaubian    provinoes  to    Confitantiiiopley 
ch  woi^.tUus  become  the  centre  of  the  gvain  trade*  of  «< 

South,  a  trade  which  carries  many  others  ak>n|g^  with 

These  small  vessels  ifould  also  be  capable  of  being 
ked  by  their  crews  agniiist  the  curirentsof  the  lk)$$)bopu«» 
re  the  lai^ge  seagidiig  vessels- are  sometinws  dst$i]ied(  fe« 
itlis,        >         • 

he  Black  Se^  contains  immense  maritime  resources  ia 
)ci*,  iron,,  hemp,  pitqh,  i)ti  ^  quMtcr  of  the'  costiu^lSurope. 
uud  its  coasta  ttiere  is>  a  mimeroue  mnvitwo  population 
'horn  an  impulse  would  be  gi\^a  by  tins  new  traltios  ivnd* 
w  class  of  vessels  to  be  b^Ut.  Meanwhile  their  enterprise 
Id  be  let  into  the  Bauube  aivl  its  confluents,  where  • 
ything  connected  with  navigation  is  of  the  rudest  and 
b  primitive  description.,.  Their  barges  being  o£  thejwden 
3times  of  2000  tons  arc  utterly  unmanageabk,  tiie  use 
lik  IS  scarcely  known,*  and  their  oars  are  unfiifihioned . 
i-s  of  wopd.    W^ith  all  these  advantages  Turkey  .would  * 
in   a  nursery  of  native  seamen,  strengthening  her  in 
weak  point,  and  guarding  h«i»*>in  her  .exposed >quarter: 

12 


in, Urn  xespefsi  akm^  .the.  S^qube  C9»^  would  .)wi..ta  li^ 
inoire..  uzipprlant  ihm  .New.GE)Uffdl^4  to,  Suglaad.  Th» 
Genoese*  isfibep  t])«y  bibd.  tli^i^  ost^^shmeiitts  at  Galatai  audi  iff? 
the  €njn<ea».  hiad.  i^owu:^  to  the  99Vip.  plsoi,  They  ha4  « 
smaE  cl^80  of  Tjei^sf^  wldc^  Qli7ig«te4  the  Bla^k  Sea,  and 
brought  the  com  down  to  Constantinople,  wheape  thet  yesj^ds 
fr&BO.  Eu]x>pe  caxi^ied  it  away. 

'£y  reatricting  the  diniep3iDiia.  0f  tbe  canaU  thepurpose  of 
the  largei;  one  would  bo  more  than  attained)  vrithout  its 
ejcpense :  works  at  iKustencm,  would  be  no  lon^ei:  re<^uii,'ed» 
for  these  hpys  wouJd.  be  able  to  enter  at  om^  the  basin 
opening  on  a  tideless..  sea^  This  coast  is  not  exposed,  ta 
tl»  dangers  of  the,  other  portions  of  the  Huxine.  Fog^,.  low 
inrisil^  coasts,  dee^tive  appearances,  or  ^  current  settu;>g 
on  shore,  sender:  perilous  ei^ery  other  fii'equented  port,  sueh  a^ 
the  months  of  the  Danube,  Odessa,  Taganrog, .  and  the 
entranee  of  th^e:  Bosphoms.  The  current  here  sets,  off  shonej^ . 
the  bind  is  sot  low,,  and  is  weU  defiA^d;  ag^nst  the  prevailing^ 
westerly  and  noiPthedy  winds  there  is  sheliter;  with  a 
sQutheiiy  wind  tbere  is  no  dsyag^  in  molding  the  coast ;  the 
hqjding  ground  is  good.  At  the  present  rate  of  exportation, 
2000  of  these  craft  would  be  required,  makifig  fi^e  or  six^tripa 
in  the  y^ar;.  th^  would  employ  15>000f  seaajen.  The  enter- 
prise would  thus  be  reduced  to  very  manageable  proportions, 
and  the  obaraciev.  o£  the  woirkmanship  brought  ni&ai^er  to  the 
ley«l  of  what  the  oounky  eaa  supply. 

We  saay  then  be  s^e  in  settisg  down  the.  cosi  s^  uofe 
above  £2000  per  niile  for  th^  cutting,  or  JSIOOO  for  dredg-  ^ 
ing,  banking,  pile  driving,  &c.  on  the  Lake  of  Carasou,  which 
would  bring  the  expense  under  i^60,000,.  for  the  Una  it-- 
self;  the  eatise  exp^diture  would  be  amply  co^^esed  bj 
£200,000. 

Everything  coaaumed  by  10,000,000  of  people,  every  . 
a)tid6  produced  oq  60,^000  8<pave  miles  of  asablie  l^idv . 
w<mhi  pass  through  it.    A  con^idegrable  propoiJtion  of  what 
i%'Co»»»nmed  by  othe^r  16)i000,00O  of  people,  aiwi  ih^.  ladtg^ 
hTBomni  of  thft  e^poctlBd  pmluee  of  thek  ISift^OOO^  «%iia9^. 
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tiles  would  also  paiss  through  it ;  with  this  Inttra*  cotmiry 

Iunpnry)--4rnfiic  is  actually  impeded  ns  r(»f?ord8  imports  by 
le  Austrian  TarilT;  but  this  iie\r  o))enii)^  would  chaiigc  thnt 
iiriff.    The  States  of  Austria,  Oallicia,  Bohemia,  ilia  Hen^* 

tary  States,  and  Bavaria,  would  feel,  more  or  less,  the  benefit 
*  this  eastern'  passafre  to  the  sea,  nffurdiui^  to  them  new 
arkfiCs  and  new  supplies. 

\VnIIachia»  Moldayia,  and  Bulgaria  produce  the  finest  and 
e  clicapest  Indian  oom,  and  if  not  the  fino^^t  wheat,  at  leant 
e  cheapest  witliin  rango  of  the  Black  Sea'.  The  charges  at 
caeM  incurred  on  passing  through  the  Danube  amount  to 
rec  shillings  the  quarter,*  which  is  equal  to  twenty  per  cenL 

tho  cost  price  of  wheat,  and  fifty  per  cent,  on  that  of  Imlian 
m ;  under  thia  chargo  the  export  amotmts  to  1,000,000 
arters,  of  which  450,000  directly,  and  250,000  indirectly, 
leh  England.  An  agriculturist  of  eastern  reputatio* 
Danesko)  calculatps  that  a  rise  of  price  of  ten  per  cent. 
Kild  suffice  to  double  the  production  for  exportation  iu  thie 
incipalities.  To  those  who  have  visited  the  provinces  and 
»umelf a  this  statement  will  perhaps  be  more  sui-prismg  than 

fitran^rs.  The  processes  are  so  rude,  the  means  of 
nspoit  so  ciimbewome,  the  waht  of  care  iu  threshing  and 
using  so  great,  the  taxes  and  forced  labour  in  WallaChia  and 
)ldavia  so  oppressive,  that  the  impression  made  through  the 

'  Statwient  of  a  London  J^roker,-^*^  QrBhtia  and*  Ibrail  are  froe 
ts.  Ak  Odessa  there  tLV^  great  iaoouvenienocs  from  quarantine, 
vy  charges,  uncertainty,  venality,  and  your  busuioss  is  not  dis* 
fgod  without  eorae  payments,  as  bribes,  which  a  master  must 
w  how  to  manage;  nevertliclcss  we  can  take  charters  from 
issa  at  from  10s.  Bd,  to  Zs.  less  per  quarter  than  from  the  fe^ 
j3  of  the  Danube.  These  additional  charges  are  incurred  partly 
.1  ttie  sti^te  of  the  river,,  partly,  from  the  nature  of  the  climate^  and 
1  Jlussia.  Tlie  lighterage  is  affected  under  coutraot  with  Russian 
8,  9Q  tliat  §t  times  .t!ie|y  oharg(»  what  they  litce,  and  vessels  arp 
)9cd  to  great  risks.  The  climate  in  the  autunm  is  so  bad  that 
t  expanse  is  incurred  for  medical  aid :  a«  vma^X  recently  camt 
e,  haying  lost  all  h^  crew  save  two.  The  other  .ohar^ges  aie  fiit 
antinoy  which  is  vexatiouS|  and  in  the  last  degree  hampering.*' 
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eye  on  the  traveller  is  that  of  disbelief  in  any  prospenty, 
and  hopelessness  of  any  amelioration.  These  impressions,  as 
I  know  in  my  own  case,  can  only  be  removed  by  imquestion- 
sble  results. 

Bnssian  com  sells  at  an  advance  over  that  of  the  Danube 
of  ten  per  cent,  for  soft  wheat,  twenty  for  hard.  This 
difference  does  not  result  from  the  soil,  but  from  want  of 
care  in  the  selection  of  seed,  cleanliness  in  threshing,  atten- 
tion to  housing,  &x;.,  all  of  which  would  disappear  under  the 
effects  of  a  steady  demand.  The  charges  by  the  Danube 
exceed  those  at  Odessa  by  nearly  one  and  a  half  piastres 
per  kilo,  or  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  cost  price.  Eussia 
thus  enjoys  a  fictitious  advantage  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
per  cent. ;  by  it  her  export  trade  alone  subsists :  against  it 
the  Provinces  not  only  contend,  but  have  created  their 
present  commerce,  which  only  commenced  in  1834.  The 
total  charges  on  all  grain  supplied  from  Bussia  are  calculated 
at  fifteen  per  cent.  In  the  Turkish  Province  of  Bulgaria, 
south  of  the  Danube,  grain  is  charged  the  tithe,  and  a  local 
tax  (salian)  which  may  amount  to  as  much  more ;  but  then 
comes  the  export  duty  of  the  English  Treaty,  which  imposes 
twenty  per  cent,  more,  raising  the  duty  to  forty  per  cent. 
In  the  Provinces  north  of  the  Danube,  the  English  Treaty  is 
not  in  operation,  but  the  charges  upon  the  Danube  are  nearly 
equivalent  to  it,  yet  when  a  sudden  demand  arises,  Turkey 
can  export  from  the  Provinces  north  and  south  of  the 
Danube  as  much  as  the  whole  of  Southern  Russia  and  one  fifth 
more.  It  will  thus  be  apparent  that  either  by  lowering  the 
charges  on  the  Danube,  or  by  abrogating  the  export  duty, 
the  only  limit  to  this  exportation  would  be  the  necessities  of 
Europe. 

But  grain  is  not  the  only  produce.  Wallachia  contains 
mountains  of  salt,  which  would  supply  the  whole  of  the 
Levant.  Operations  of  this  description,  and  the  impulse 
given  to  enterprise,  would  doubtless  lead  to  the  re-opening  of 
the  ancient  mines  of  which  Russia  has  already  endeavoured  to 
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btatn  possession,  and  to  wbich  she  proposad  to  send  40»000 
liners  to  work.  Another  important  freight  ibr  tha  canal 
ould  be  timber,  and  staves,  from  the  oak  forests  of  Serbia, 
id  the  upper  parts  of  Wallachia.  The  herds  and  floeks  aiio 
drth,  at  present,*  little  more  than  their  hides,  skins,  wod, 
id  tallow :  with  their  ext^sion,  what  limit  is  tWe  tO'the 
p])ly  of  tallow  and  bides  P  *  Already  they  export  2000 
ns  of  tallow,  and  it  is  the  best  in  the  world :  f  Nor  mnst 
e  pigs  of  Serbia  be  forgotten,  either  as  iive-stook,  or  cured, 
mstantinople  would  be  supplied  with  cattle  for  slaughter, 
d  at  one  quarter  of  the  meat  consumption  of  Englishmen, 
•uld  require  100,000  head;  which  with  the  prevailing  cur- 
its  and  winds  would  reach  the  Bosphorus.in  forty-eight 
ars. 

Whatever  the  Provinces  gain  by  their  exportation,  they 
mediately  expend  on  foreign  goods :  the .  greater-  portion 
which  is  already  from  England ;  but  the  whole  would 
ne  from  England,  were  it  not  for  the  obstructions  so  often 
srred  to.  In  1849,  JB539,712  sterling  in  value,  (10,000 
,s  bulk,)  were  shipped  direct  from  London  and  Liverpool, 
L  it  is  estimated  that  the  Eussian  Consul's  fees  thereon 
oimted  to  £13,000.  I  have  before  me  an  account  of.  fees 
d  by  a  shipping  house ;  the  following  are  speoimena  i-^ 

Ships. 

128  tons.  Consul  fees  •  •  »  £80  Ig  8 

. 155  ditto   .        .        •  •  .  «  ,  83  1&  8 

H7  ditto  .        •        .  .  »  ,.  ,  $4i    8  4 

kit  these  are  not  the  only  charges  ;  there  nre  cases  and 
mulins,  which  are  required  for  making  up  the  package, 
he  Russian  regulations,  of  the  ^expense  of  which  I  cannot 

The  cattle  are  at  present  exposed  to  epidemic  diseases,  which 
init  frightful  ravages.  Tliis  is  entirely  owing  to  want  of  winter 
er  and  provender. 

Those  who  u»e  the.  blow-pipe  k^ow  alooe  its  valus  i  it  glrei  tha 
light,  and  dearest  flane,  owing  to  the  ofeMfid  appUoaliiMi  of 
in  rendering  it. 


THiE  laiKUSE  t  AKP  MISJESE. 


The  BxLssiaa  Ccmsiilar  feee  demanded  Ub  Loudon  and  IdY^ar- 

fpodl  aoe  indeed  mere,  extoitioiu  aofd  Aiigiit  be  oroeoYieQed  rM 

siidi  in  a  GQBxt  df  law..     Xliis  is  not,.  JkQw.ever»  <ibe  first  4i»e 

ifaat  bi&cIl  a  cboise  lias  been  adopted ;  Peter  the  QimU  ^^  H^ 

"idfiit  to  tjiis  couiitiy,  ixmde  a  sinuHaXvaiaraoigoineoii  f<¥  toh&009> 

.•expoiAed  from  the  Port  of  London  ibr  S.«»3ia,  tik  pirpoeeds 

.of  vhidi,  amounting  to  about  £100^000  a  year»  >v^ff}<paji4 

.to  the  Maorquis  of  .CanxnxthenL  thus  ihe  ohtaijwed  tbe<«^ 

.operation  of  England,  in  wrenching iroin  Swedeif  the.temtCHy 

-on-  AvJiibh  St.  Petersburgh  now  stands.    These  ehaiigea  iv^ese 

.'boirever  on  merohandise,  vhieh,  though.  u]tUBate]^4e9lwad 

for  Russia,  passed  through  neutral  teriitory;   the  jffewnt 

imposiiioiL  is  upon  .goods  proceeding  to  conntri^.  ^diieh  are 

not  E(U8sian,,io  whidk  she  pretends  ao  idght^  and  ^rhcare  aiie 

.has  no  possession.     She  esacts  them  .in  London  rather  thaji 

at iihe  mouth  of  the  Dmmbe,.  because  ehe^aeema  to  haie  ewiL 

*tiiore  reliance. on  the  individual  meanness  x>f .  British  'iradeffi> 

.than  on  the  aggregate  servility  of  public  opinion.. 

The  increase  of  price  in  the  jear.  1847  exhibits,  hj  anti- 
.«tpation,  the  effect  of  a  dimjnntion.of  charges;  we  me^ 
therefore  itake  it  as  a  basis  for  calottlaiing  the  .tcal&evof  the 
canal.  In  that  year  about  500,000  tons*  were  slipped 
from  the  Turkish  pojts  in  the  jpanube,;.  from  ,  the  Bussian 
ports,  the  Danube  indusive,  430,00.0  tons ;  from  the-Turkish 
portB,  south  of  the  Danube,  500,000  tons;  in  afl,  from  the 
;Black  Sea^  nea% ;  1,500,000,  tons^  .  ^ad  the  qan4..^Q 
open,  in  that  year,  at  Ic^tjl^OOO^OpQ  tons  w^uld  ha.ve passed 
.^hrpngl^  lt.:.;]et  ju^^^ow^Eeri  takeit.nt  750|000  to«s;  n^ 
reasonable  dues  upon  that  quality  would  furnish  a  yearly 
return  equal  to  the  original  expenditure. 
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Tbe  TttfUsh  Ckwemment  if  it  received  nothing',  even  if  i( 
.vanced  the  whole  of  the  capital,  without  receiving  any  of 
e  return,  would  stilt  be  a  gainer.     It  would  save  the  money 

present  sent  t<»  Odessa,  to  buy  gmin  for  the  capital  aadL 
e  troqpa,  and  t^al  expended  in  the  contrivances  for  regv- 
ting  tbe  exehiinge;    it  tvould  profit  indireetly  from  tb» 
crease  of  wealth  of  the  capital,  become  the  oentre  of  tiie 
*ain  trade ;  it  wonld  feel  in  eveiy  branch  of  its  revenue 
ic  £3,0M,000  poufed  in,  in  yearly  repayment  for  harvests 
ithered  from  fidds'now  lying  waste,  or  for  grain  rotting  in. 
le  granaries,  orsetimlly  bumtr  on  the  lihreshing-iloor ;  iastly, 
woulQ  h»ve  the  tithe  on  every  object  e?cported,  which  is 
univalent  to  an  export  duty  of  ten  per  cent. 

Bat  to*  realise  these  advantages,  there  must  be  a  lelhxa* 
on  of  the  export  duty  as  regards  grain:  not  a  penny 

at  preseni  received  from  this*  tax*,  for  that  exported  l^ 
te  Danube  pays  none.     The    duty  is  only   maintained 
om    the   notievi  carefully  instilled  tliat  they  are  botmd' 
Y  the*  English  l^aty  to  exact  the  sum  it  specifies;  yet 
tready  they  have  reduced  it,  though  not  indeed  on  artielies 
3mpeting  with  JRussian  produce :  they  haive  allowed  the  frer 
Kportation  of  carpets,  reduced  the  duty  by  more  than  onc^; 
lird   en  valonia,   one*half  on  mamufiictiired  si&s   fsromj 
Jeppo,  and  the  Pasha^  of  Egypt  has  reduced  the-  thourit^ 
ntj  f^m  three  to>  half  per  cent. 

This'  enterprise  would;  augment  the  miUliary  strength  of  Idles 
mpire.  By  m^ans '  of  steam,  and  withi  thiS'  passage^  ikit 
ontingents'Of  the  resnotest  Proviacss^  iin'case*  of"a  wiav 
aight  in  a  few  days  be  distributed  over  the  whole  Vok&ot 
perations.  The  caimli  with  the  city  that  would  soam  arise: 
ipon  its  bord^r^  wsonM  necessitate  the  strengthening  ot  lAmki 
tnporti[int  plain  of  the  Dobrcrja^  so  singidarly  negkcted  tm 
his  dby.  This  ohanilMl  wouildf  bind'  still  ctesev  the aUiaiite» 
wtweeu  the  DtaauMaa  TMrvraoes  endthe  Poitev  tod  msu^ 
(onoeet  with,  the  OtJ;oman  ]^)mpira  tbe  material  weU-beifig  of 
t£i|ngaiyi  these:  popdMiooi  would  fiud  on  the  Bospheso^ 
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the  centre  of  their  commereM  activity,  no  leal.tkaii  thal^jof 
their  political  defence.  ' 

The  Turkish  government  has  expended  MQ^Qf^:  upon 
a  futile  and  absurd  plan,  which  haa  ditimately  fiiiied, 
the  road  fram  Trebizond  to  Erzerom.  Its  ostensible  object 
vras  to  save  the  trsHisit  duties  on  the  trade  to  Persioj  If  it 
was  an  object  to  prevent  this  trade  with  thecentreof  Asb 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  Eussia,  snrd^  it  is  no  less-^  to 
rescue  out  of  her  hands  that  of  the  centre  of  Europe.  If 
Bussia  can  be  beaten  on  the  east  of  the  Black  Ses,  she  smely 
can  also  be  discomfited  on  the  west — ^if  indeed  !♦ 
.  The  English  government  so  anxious  to  fuvther  the  one 
project,  nay  so  violent  for  its  execution,  can  it  be  indif- 
ferent  to  the  other?  If  England  possesses  influence  in: Tur- 
key, and  u^es  it  to  lead  her  into  the  ways  of  progress  and 
civilisation,  surely  tliis  was  the  occasion.  Wheii^  Austria,  in 
1 844,  pressed  her  scheme  to  the  utmost  of  her  power  and 
Bussia  set  to  work  to  oppose  her,  did  England  come  forward 
with  influence  or  counsel?  No  1  she  left  Russian tlueats and 
gdld  to  win  th6  day.  At  the  close  of  1850  the  plan  w«s 
revived,  and  the  Porte  was  so  favourably  disposed, ^s  to  ap- 
point n  Commission  to  examine  it.  RuMiA4li&%  never  tuwedy 
forEnglahd  awaking  from  her  trance  sug^eteda <90unter* 
projeet*— a  railway  fvoni  $ilistria  to  Yama  I 

Even  in  Europe,  railways  bh^  not  found  to  pay  £or>  traffic 
aion^.  Here  the  merchandise  is  of  the '  heaviest  <  kindi  i  and 
the  lowest  value;  the  grfat  export  of  the.  piovinces  beuig 
of  less  value  than  coal  ia  England.  The  distance  ia  d<mble 
floit  of  the  canaL  The  ca|ntal  requii^d  W/Oukl  be  at  least 
six:  itames  greater,  and  the  traffic  of  the  eatial  wcmld  n^^ 
ptasi'  over  it :  who  irould  advance  the  xncjmey,  wl^n  iii  thxiee 
ar^fi)ur  months  the  canal  might  be  cut*  The  ^flta  of  the 
enterp^o  and  its  value  it»  l\ivkey,.intist  depend  otia<li»ittiog 
afeSh^oing  vessdis'  la  the  Danube,  or  on  bringing  the  vesaels 

f«  w'^He  English  aiiiTiassador  hkii  bec6ine  a  Bussiaii  ^ligineer.**  Such 
tl^l^: remark  <lf  ^^ot^sdn  ii^t^  «<llu^  pUteit  inrthe  pablia  «yer 
when  he  heard  of  the  military  road  from  Trebizond  to  EraBerum. 
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the  Danube  to  the  sea.  One  of  the  chief  sources  of  profit 
dd  bsfsfti  of  timber,  whlck  never  could  support  transit  l^ 
I.  It  was  this  last  consideration  that  induced  the  Cotindl 
negative  tiie  project  of  the  railroad,  but  the  end  had  been 
nod,  the  oamU  was  dropped. 

n  this  case  I  have  no  ParUamentaiyi  or  diplomatic  eyf- 
ce  to  produce)  the  matter  was  managed  in  secret ;  but  it 

0  seoDBt  at  GonstontinqilB  that  it  was  the  English  Am- 
tndor  who  set  himsdf  against  the  plan ;  and  in  such 
its  as  these  the  influence  of  England  no  doubt  is  success- 
'  exerted.  It  is  a  curious  £act  that  the  Foreign  Secretary 
could  not  influence,  except  by  his  individual  vote,  and  that 

1  02)enly  and  imder  responsibility  as  a  member  of 
nmeiit,  the  construction  of  any  English  Eailway,  however 
nificant,  should  be  able  by  a  whisper  never  in  the  ordi- 
course  to  ti^anspire,  to  frustrate  in  a  Foreign  State  an 
tion  of  the  greatest  magnitude  and  benefit.     Having 

in  consequence  of  this  and  such  like  acts,  asked  in 
iment  for  the  production  of  the  intructions  which  he 
if ed  for.  the  Goremmcnt  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  which 
was  not  responsible  to  it,  he  was  bound  at  least  to  com- 
ate  to  those  by  whose  power  he  acted,  he  replied : — 
;  is  obvious  that  any  communication  of  that  sort  gene- 
>asses  between  Governments  which  are  on  the  most 
y  and  confidential  footing,  and  from  the  vpry  nature  of 
so,  such  communications  must  not  be  made  by  one 
nor  required  by  the  other,  except  with  the  perfect 
landing  that  they  are  not  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
ion. 

plan  was  originally  proposed  twenty  years  ago,  if 
til  on  into  effect  the  Principalities  might  have  benefited 
lis   time,  to  the  extent  of  from  100  to  120  millions 

paid  to  them  for  raw  produce,  and  England  might 

id,  by  this  time,  in  the  Black  Sea,  customers  to  the 

of  six  or  seven  millions  sterling. 

treiig'th  of  a  nation  depends,  as  we  have  been  told 

>,  upon  its  alliances,  or  in  other  words,  upon  the  respect 
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lihat  IB  boooie  to  it.    Id.  idiis  kind  o£  ponder  Turk^  iuos,  m 
rec&at  times,  Tapidly  pro^Eesaed;  them  is  do  waaaame  frkinih 
^  could  moce  waae  it  in  the  lestimatiesi  of  Europe  tbam  this  ;  it 
.  <wouM  be  iooked  upon  as  bd  evidenoe  of  poUticd  {bresi^,.iio 
less  than  as  an  earnest  of  the  htsatk^-  oi  inutating  Eicrope  m 
-  tidngs  xoaliy  Ibeneficial.     As  to  the  >obstacle,'iEt  is  impossible 
.'to  offer  to  the.  Poite  a  stronger  arguiasnt  ithim  its  oim  ex- 
ample.    If  it  has  braved  Enssia  by  ianmsLg  an  >  army,  it 
can  biavte  iier  also  by  cutting  a  diteh.     A  caoal  may  be  as 
-desirable  as  an  army.      In  the  one  .case  it  had  enormous 
dificolties  to  contend  with ;  in  the  other,  there  are  none ; 
EtQ'opean  capital  and  science  are  at  its  disposal ;  the  good- 
lidll  of  all  Europe,  is  at  the  disposal  of  Turkey,  from  the 
moment  it  is  seen  that  ^e  has  resolved  to  act  for  herself. 


N.B.— The  Tims  waited  till  the  2d  of  July,  1863,  to 
write : — 

"  If  anything  be  done  by  the  Eussians  to  intercept  that 
important  channel  of  trade,  or  to  prevent  the  free  export  4d 
corn  from  the  Danubian  ports,  the  question  will  become  one 
of  universal  interest.  *  *  *  This  reminds  us  of  the 
extreme  importance,  both  commercial  and  ppKtical,  of  re- 
opening the  ancient  mouth  of  the  Danube.  *  *  *  A 
^p  canal  would  cut  off  two  hundred  miles  of  intricate  river 
navigation,  and  place  the  outlet  fur  from  ike  Mmmm  fr^nr- 
Her,  We  shall  not  lose  sight  of  these  countries  again  until 
their  condition  and  their  political  rights  are  more  satisfac* 
torily  settled." 

On  the  8th  of  Jidy  it  had  to  write : — 

"  All  the  money,  all  the  ships,  and  all  th^  sea  in  the  World 
«annot  prevent  Eussia  from  doing  what  she  is  now  doing — 
taking  military  occupation  of  the  Danubian  provinces.  K 
we  proceed  to  hostilities  now,  it  mus""  be  to  stop  this  process, 
and  Sve  might  as  well  attempt  tc  stop  the  nbrth  wind  in  its 
^pasiiage  from  Eassta  to  the  Mediterranean/' 


i     '# 
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'lie  Eoacuatioti  oftlte  Princip^tties  in  18SI. 

^m'Lt  fiufisia  has  been  ndvancing  thus  gradually  ond' 
itrusirdy  her  diplomatic  hold  over  the  Danube  and  tli^* 
k  Seo,  a  fact  of  a  Tcry  different  character  and  oiRe  vf^ 
lated  to  occasion  surprise  meets  us  in  the  evacaation  of 
VincipaKii(«,  effected  at  a  moment  when  she  appeared! 
owcrful.    Tlie  cirounifitnnce  derives  immediate  inteTewfr 

events  no\r  pending,-  and  desei'Ves  mention  if  only 
^•2  it  has  remained  unknown.  '       i 

;  tennre  of    the    Porte  has    long    appeared  of  tiff 

precarious    kind,    but    it    has    strengthened  \  itsetf: 

ainly  not  as  the  result  of  dexterity  and  care— in 
lion  as  events  oecuired  which  seemed  caleiulated  tor- 
ro.  it.      The  Porte  seemed  to  have  flo  task'  o«   Its 

but  to  accomplish  of  anticipate-  the  wishes  of  fty 
We  have  seen  Russia  with  periodical  regularity- 
iig  into  these  Dependencies  without  contention  ^r 
ire;  but  it  has  so  happened  that  she  has  had  with  equal 
ity  to  walk  back  n^in.  It  mi<»ht  be  that  the  people/ 
r  disgusted  widi  the  Turks,  had  still  some  disgust  in 

for  the  Kalmucks,  and  that  at  all  event**  they  pre- 
to  liberating  armies  they  had  to  feed,  tyraiits  they 
[jw.  The  ill  will  of  the- people  against  the  Turks  was 
ixted ;  they  could  not  inisnate  much,  where  they  did 
D  at  all  J  nor  be  very  ferocious  where  neVer  present. 
[uif>biy  carelcssivess''  removed  de^p  grounds  of  opjx)si-' 
d  their  subjects  could  not  suspccfc  them  of  insidious' 

far  less  of  theoretic  views,  against  their  indepehd* 
riieir  Ixtrbarism  was  sterlings  a  barbarism  of  gold, 
he  pinchbeck  civilisation  of  the  Bussiit^^'it  was'  u 
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barbarism  ignorant  and  stupid ;  it  inflicted  neitlier  conscrip- 
tion nor  serfiige ;  warred  with  no  peculiarity  of  tongue, 
opinion,  or  habit;  and  did  not  bless  the  nations  with 
uniformity  or  centralisation.  Now  Russia's  business  Was 
to  teach  both  lessons  to  the  Porte;  fot,  from' the  day  that  tt 
proposed  to  ttnite  the  FrindipalUles,  she  became  mistress  on 
the  Danube, — ^nay,  her  sway  would  have  extended,  if  her  flag 
was  not  there  unfurled,  to  the  heights  of  the  Bosphorus  arid 
Hie  fortresses  of  the  Dardanelles..  So  far  she  did  succeed  as 
to  have  adiainistrative  transformed  into  diplomatic  questions, 
ond  thus  transfen-ed  the  decision  of  all  cases  to  Constantr*. 
nople,  there  to  be  managed  by  Dragomans,  and  settled  by  s 
TiRMAN :  that,  is,  by  arbitrary  decrees  such  as  the  0>'dof§» 
nances  of  Algeria.  Governing  by  Firman  was  a  quaii  "  adnii* 
Histratiye  union ;"  for  it  was  a  violation  of  the  guaranteed 
privileges  of  the  Principalities,  subjecting  them  to  the  gene-* 
lal  administration  of  the  empire,  without  the  conditionis  or 
guarantees  on  which  that  administration  rests.  However^ 
the  people  persisted  in  refening  these  acts  not  to  the  Jurks 
whom  they  believed  to  be  stupid,  but  to  the  Russians  whom 
they  knew  to  be  artful.  The  Principalities,  often  irritated^ 
were  never  alienated,  and  the  periodical  success  of  Russiau' 
craft  prepared  the  regular  return  of  Turkish  apathy. 

In  presence  of  the  Russian  army  of  occupation,  so  complete 
was  the  ascendancy  regained  by  the  Porte  in  1S50,  that 
while  in  one  of  the  Provincial  capitals  the  Turkish  Oom- 
missioner  was  received  with  eveiT demonstration  of  enthusiasm' 
not  one  even  of  the  Boyards  would  visit  ox  receive  visits  from 
the  Russian  Commander-in-chief;  yet  the  one  is  a  distinguished 
general  and  writer,  the  other  a  young  untried  man,  recently 
filling  no  higher  post  than  that  of  clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office. 

It  is  supposed  that  religion  gives  to  Russia  here  a  great 
hold ;  the  mistake  is  as  complete  as  it  is  universal.  Eveiy- 
whqre  throughout  the  East,  Russia  has  lost  that  lever  from 
its  too  frequent  use  and  its  disastrous  effects ;  elsewhere  .she 
sends  religious  bribes,  sUyer  chalices,  brocade  vestments^ 
painted  missals,  psalteries,  and  pensions :   on  the  Piincipa<* 
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ties  she  imposes  a  religious  tax,  omounting  to  twelve 
(nes  their  tribute  to  the  Porte,  £20,000  is  paid  to  the  one, 
{ 5  0,000  to  the  other.  It  is  paid  indeed  in  the  shape  of 
e  revenues  of  Monasteries,  &c.,  and  goes  to  Greek  Priests, 
it  tliese  ore  not  native ;  it  is  Bussia  who  maintains  the 
ipost,  and  who  uses  it  to  repay  political  services.  Thus  it 
s  that  the  priesthood  took  the  lead,  in  their  canonicals,  in 
)  ovation  prepared  for  the  Turkish  troops  when  they 
.ssod  the  Danube  in  1848  ;  and  so  entirely  are  tlie  sympa- 
cs  of  the  people  and  their  old  traditions  associated  with 
issulinan  greatness,  that  in  the  popular  song  for  General 
n,  he  is  known  as  Murad  Pa%hu, 
t  is  in  these  favourable  dispositions  of  the  Principalities 
urds  Turkey,  and  their  aversion  to  Russia,  that  for  the 

century  has  resided  the  security  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
*c  these  dispositions  reversed  it  would  have  already  been 
:led  over  to  the  Czar  to  **  preserve  its  integrity  and  iude- 
lencc."  It  will  suiiice  to  state,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
sia  to  act  by  military'  force  upon  the  Ottoman  Empire 
I  the  Pruth ;  and  that  even  from  the  Danube  she  can 
ate  only  by  the  aid  of  the  resources  she  draws  from  the 
cipalities. 

3  regards  the  future,  an  attack  upon  the  Ottoman  Empire 
t  of  the  question ;  she  will  operate  by  means  of  internal 
m  and  revolt,  and  will  bring  herself  within  reach  so  as 
ke  advantage  of  it  by  a  prior  occupation  of  the  Princi- 
es,  for  which  the  ambiguous  position  she  has  created  for 

by  Diplomatic  means,  will  afford  the  occasion.  An 
pt  of  this  kind  was  made  in  1850,  when  her  army  was 
:  it  was  not  successful,  but  the  circumstance  is  too 
ctive  not  to  be  mentioned :  the  plan  was  so  bold  and 
Jive  that,  as  it  has  failed,  it  will  with  difficulty  be  cre- 
;  it  was  believed  at  the  time  by  persons  placed  in  the 
>t  positions,  and  there  are  facts  too  authentic  and 
ous  to  admit  of  doubt, 

hing  less  was  devised  than  a  revolution  in  Bulgaria, 
I,  and  Serbia,  with  a  simultaneous  one  in  Syria,  con* 
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onMt  withitkeiWia  q£  Egypt:  thQ.SUtoif.:lun|ittf  wM 
to  be  taken  off;,  e  <  letiokit^a  at  Suduiraili:  m^tM,  hai^e 
jmti^.^W  ]»ui£ara€oieni.of  tb#  armjn  of  oeoii|>aiioQ  bj 
50,000  men  eoltectod  aiBe^ausalMm  attd.so  70,000.  JimwMrt 
might  hsfe  mardaad  qib  Aidriahoplc;  to  plac0«  a  New  Saltffi  on 
tlie  tbrone,  whd\et  a  aqnBdjaoiv  di^ppedidown  froai:SeFaB4apot 
to  the  Sosphoras,  to  aeue  the  Capital  and  protic^ ,  tbft 
CSbristiaas. 

-  The  sdieme  fa^ed,  beoaote  such  jBchemeftacs  joiore  aaa^'ta 
pknthan  to  ^lecate;  becauAftin  iact^  atithe  time  it  \iras.iu)t 
eSDMntable.  The  Bulgarian.  levolutioB  was,  impra^ti^bfe 
without  the  support  of  Seibiaf*-*Serhia  acted  agittnsli  it*{  The 
Adininl's  ship  .was  blown  np  ni  the  Goiklea  Hoxn,  ,but  the 
mimstera  had.  not  at: the  moment,  orhyed.  oq  boon).  ..Jl 
dnngfat  prepared  £0? .  the  Snltan,  wa$  awaUowM  bjr*  W 
Ennach ;,  *  i^t  Syrian  insimisetion  faikd  becauae  Sc^tn  .bad 
been  sent  to  Alef^o-to  be  out  of  the  m(y.  .  The.  reTolttti(»i 

*  Tbere  is  no  seeret  as  to  the  Buzte  of  ihephysieisa  who  pvepwod 
l^draQght— Dr.  Spit^er.  To  the  indignatioa  o£  th^  Bea^Ua^^ijbo 
Sultan  voiUd  not  aUow  him  to  be  put  to  death,  but  dismissed  bj?^ 
to  Vienna  with  a  pension.  The  circumstance  haying  been  detailed 
in  a  pamphlet  which  reached  Vienna  in  June,  1652,  a  mystification. 
was  put  forth  on  the  28th  of  August  in  the  Aagsibutg  Q^axeUei  by 
pretending  a  new  conspiracy  in  that  year  said  confounding  it  'inHh 
that  of  1850.    I  extract  a  passage.  .     ' 'k 

^'  13qa  Suiitan's  physieuHB,  Dr.  S(|ntcei?,  hasr  been.  Bvddei%  leaorwiy 
and  appointed  Cou:^oiUov  of  the  Turkish  Legation  at  Vie^io^ia.  There 
are  many  stories  afloat,  the  moat  probable  one  is  tjiat  Dr.  Spitier 
was  offered  an  enormous  sum  by  the  reactionary  pariy  if  he  would 
poison  the  Sultan,  and  threatened'with  a  speedy  o^ath  if  hel  iteftsed. 
The  Doctor  showed  the  leirter  tO  theSuItan,  and  ha^  bteen  icraovAd 
to  sare  him  irom  ^ngei*.    I/ast  tun^  ib  was  tlks'fiuiton's  heotbsiv 
whom  it  was  attempted  to  gain  over,  but  who  made  tbaSv^an  ai?e9^ 
of  whsi]  was  going  on  »  .  •  •  The  journey  of  ,tl^  Sultan  to  ChdSd^ 
to  visit  the  new  Marine  School,  was  to  be  taken  advantsge  of  to 
carry  out  the  views  of  the  conspirators,  when  the  Sultana  Valide 
sent  a  steamer  after  the  Sultan,  to  make  known  the  conlspfraey^o 
him.    Many  persons  have  been  arrested,  and  various  Pashas  hsv^ 
diiaeippeared.  People  too  haire  recoUect«d  that  om  tliat  very  ds^  tvfO 
joavs,  when  the  Sultan  was  to  hav«  gone,  on,  bpard>  th^  Adw4^ 
ahip  blew  up." 
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dt  Bodhiungt  4£dr  trot  taire  "plhce,  becanse  Achmd;  Effendi 
htt|q>ai6cl  to  AH  tl)e  office  of  Imperial  Oommissioner. 

At  Al^po,  however,  an  oK^TMk  cKd  take  place,  and  it 
affords  as  the  opportunity  of  ttadng  the  eonsph'acy  to  $ta 
BOtfroe,  and  of  showiBg  ihe  pt^pairatiotis  made  hi  fitmype  for 
.profitiBg  hf  the  cotastrcf^e  had  it  been  itiore  signal  and 
^encrftl* 

A  certein  Ameniain,  named  Tazma(]f}i,  implicated  in  the 
attempt  to  assassinate  Koasath,*  and  generdSly  rej^ated  to  ht  a 
poisoner,  anived  at  Aleppo,  accompanied  by  eight  Hungarian 
tenegadoB.  These  men  were  paraded  about  the  public  places 
in  Mussulman  costume;  in  a  few  days  they  recanted  and 
pnUidy  Tenled  Xriam,  the  deadliest  offence  to  Maho« 
saedims,  they  then  took  reftige  at  the  different  ccmsttlate^. 
Other  exasperating  oireamstmices  were  not  wanting,  and 
the  insuirection  followed.  It  has  been  attribnted  to  a 
reaction  of  fanaticism  against  the  new  order  of  things,  bnt 
Sunpeans  were  not  maltreated  after  Navairino :  if  it  had 
'been  iro,  how  shoald  the  Armenians  and  Jews  have  been 
4Spared  and  the  popular  fury  directed  only  against  the  Franks, 
Catholics,  and  Greeks  P 

After  Iftie  rage  of  the  people  had  been  exerted  against  the 
Slfanks  imd  the  ConsolS)  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert,  with 
admirable  instinct,  airrived.  No  Ya^madji  had  been  amongst 
{hem,  bnt  1^1^  had  gone  to  Egypt,  and  had  retnttied,  each 
man,  with  gold  in  his  sack,  some  ten,  some  twenty,  some  thirty 
thousand  dollars. 

Wli^in  the  shortest  time  the  intelligence  of  tlie  events  of 
Aleppo  oonld  reach  St.  Petersbiirgh,  that  capital  was  astounded 
at  the  appeaaran^  of  a  leader  in  the  "  Northern  Bee,"  the 
special  organ  of  the  Emperor.  There  Abbas  Pasha  wns  vindi- 
cated ftgain:St  charges  of  treason,  whilst  at  Constantinople 
everything  was  explained  by  the  repugnance  of  the  Arabs  to 
the  conscription  I 

*  A  case  into  wliich  the  iEngliBli  Embassy  instituted  an  in^uuy, 
«ncl  condudecl  for  the  reality  of  the  charge ;  at  least  it  allowed  that 
belief  to  ibe  entertained  at  Pers* 
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:.  .The  dcrtnesB  jo£  the  editor  oCihe  HHtttttwmdBofi^  irau 
not  aaolilaiy.iiickkiit  ^.th6fin8tiraiiiheiil9ir9iiead^tIi(^Qddii 
^h&  ipngHsb  Mimstcr'  wtote  rto  fms  /tDifttggKsA  fihe  noccs^Uy 
ef  meoBures  agaifst  ^^  :Oitoixmtt  fiiBpivc^  i  Tto(t£(i^^ 
Ambassador  hastais  to  the  Ei)Beigii;.Qfiue,  GioneKd^L^iiiiile 
listG&s  with  profound  litlcBtiioaj  MXfae  S«pre9e))tol»eL'/pf 
Sussia  happens  to  call  at  the  same  monbentj-atid  is  wniti^iaL 
an  adjohnng  ireom^  The  Brotooolki  in'Hh&KTei{f}'aQl  of 
pafctmitioQ,  when  the  doofo^m*  and  »'flio^t<^«r&<iK!M!||i^D.Ul!8 
and pkces in  tlie  knnds. of  theiirfinesd^Miiiisi^r^'tbf^ <i^«!0 
report  of  General  Bern,  which  had  reached  Pa^i^. m.«9^ 
UBofiioiid mBaner.*  .-,    ,  <    „!i 

By  this  docoineat  the  toli^.losa  of  life  .at, Aleppo.  iiRiKS 

jednoed  to  Mieea,  and  the  expkiaioii  of .  fasayiOJiaiDAi  was 

explained  as  mising  ^om  (^cwre  and  &(reiigni:intrignei9; 

■the  measwres  adopted  by  the  Government  were  stated  to  bive 

.arrested  the  disotders,  and  its  resolution  wa0  d^elaitail  ftp 

.punish  the  delinquents.     So  fell»  still-born, the FrotocAi,iiad 

the  Bepmsentatives  of  EngUmd  and  Bussia  had  to  n^tuiftio 

'Vheir  respective  hotels  re  infectd.    The  French  .<}e^OTWieirf, 

which  is  sometimes  given  to  oscillations,  baring'  d^isted 

fi»m  smiting  the  Porte  by  a  *^  coalition,"  raised  it  to  the/^J^ies 

in  an  article  m  *'  La  Patne ; "  and  the  Government,  ag^&n^t 

twbom  in  the  morning  was  to  be.  evoked  a  toruaade  of  .wnri- 

iution  and  Christianity  was,  in  the  eyening,  heid)i^  ixr  Ae 

theatres  and  ohibs  of  Paris  as  a  modrel  iof  iinnn^ftvaod 

moderation.      The    C/tef  de  Bureau^  however, .  not  tbieilg 

sufficiently  Enssian  for  the  ^Foreign  Depaartin»il^<  wa».tl»A3- 

<  f erred  to  anothear :  and  Bern,  who  hud  kffied  botk  insttjEKcoto 

and  Protocol,  was  despatched  to  the  other  wojrld<t)     i'"-    ^^ 

*  This  statement  was  made  to  me  at  the  titoe  iti'  Ofenstinfllhople; 
I'liiiye  no  means  of  testing  its  atfcti^aoy ;  but  it'pafUyitedled  etfla 
wporfe of  CalUinaohi*  .  .  .-.  r  *     ffin',!ji 

t  The  English  Ambassador    at    Constautinopjf  ;J4^fj?9^/0 

prevent  the  Porte  fi.*om  conferring  anji^  mart  of  favour  on:  ^^|fp^ 

.  Sem.    Into  the  circumstances  of  his  death  an  inquiry  was  institated 

by  confidential  agents  who  reported  that  thetreatmfent  if  ms^MABK^f 

{intermittent  fever)  had  been  such  as  to  elnsui^  a  fetal  isJstii.   ^^'^^^^ 
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«'  It 'is^'tioftinidodf  thing^' tfairiihstioU  efrenkv^-mider)  such 
drcuniiUaekS'^tltduld  otami^  >Yith%t  laUt  inched  oan  ht 
eaipwted  #hhr  a.ibnig&  -anoy  in  jooaui^iiion-^he  oeeiq)ying 
'Bow^^bemg  the  fiiosi  antM 'iod  «n8cra|)uiloa&  of  GoJueni- 
iB6nis>  ^ond'-the  . ocoii])ied'  state  > the' moat  honhkss  and 
^ae^igeMP  The'  curchmstames  which  I  detnil  are  bat  ihb 
'prdgvumtiie  t^  be .  igiin  Teheosscd,  'and  aveir  and  over  af  aiti 
«nlil'>it  passea'from  fieiion  io  reality:  No  wonder  that  after 
^/oiih  till 'escape Darisegr  thould  kave  cadeflTouBed  to  get  rid  of 
iteidartain^gVLeete,  the  matveLonlySs  that  it  should  hevo 
encoeededt  i 

The  Principalities,  however,  afford  to'  Turkey  the  'most 
•ttdirsntageou^  of  fields  for  dipkunatio  contest.  There  Bussia 
•eon  neithet'puii  forward  her  allies,  nor,  as  in  Egypt,  Syrian-  or 
64«eee,  play  tipon  their  mutual  jealousies.  Freed  from  siich 
'enslangleBients,  Turkey  is  morally  if  not-  intelleetuaily  a 
zhajtch' for  Bwssia.  It  may  be  dii&cult  to  move  the  Turks, 
'bo^  OBoe  they  hare  resolved*  they  will  adhere  to  their  point 
wilk  more  pertinacity,  and  carry  It  out  witih  as  much  dex- 
terity aer  any  'people  on  earth. 

^The  moat  offensive  feature  of  the  ooeupntion  was  the 

-ehsrgefor  the  support  of  tiie  Emssian  treefus,  exaicted  wiMi- 

out  Treaily  or  Wairant>  the  expenses  of  ■  the  Turkish  tvoops 

.^eimijointly'  ooeupyingy  being  entiiely  defDayed  by  their  own 

Qorerrmdati    Tiie  resouoces  of  the- S^flrovaneiu)  Government 

'  having  faikd,  the  Buasiam  GteneraLoifered  to  open  ifxo  them 

.^  credit  oaSt.  Petersburgh,  and  so  by  supplying  the  Russians, 

-tfaey  hod'becomeistdebted  to  Etissia.  Iti \vas  on liiisi point  that 

^ib.e'  'Porte  distermincd  4oi  raise  the  questioa  and  she  nvairted 

for  au'  occasion* 

The  Hospo^r  of  Wallacliia,  Stirbey,  had  proposed  to  place 
^his  $011^  iu/thefiuasian  diplomatic  service  t  on  this  Achmet 
Efiendi,  Commissioner  of  the  Porte,  had  taken  oifeuce. 
A  Hespodar  Kes  on  no  bed  of  roses  when  the  Porte  d^iclares 
Itself  hi^  adversdry ;  and  tb  re^nirt  its  good  will  it  waft  well 
wpj^h.  making  sacrifices.  The  Ilospodar  conjmissioned  hia 
agent  tQ  deliver  to  the  Grand  Vizier  a  memoir  in  whioh^it 
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was  staled  thai  ibe  Ptorinoe  eooldno  hmga:  bear  tbe balden 
of  the  B«ssian  tnx>p8»  and  urging  the  Porte  to  t^e  loaa* 
aurea  for  their  lemoral,  or  for  the  leimbuiaement  of  tibe 
j^nnciai  treasuij*  On  preseaiing  it^  the  agent  aaid^  "  Yon. 
will  see  that  the  Prince  is  not  so  blade  as  Achmet  EffieadC 
WDold  make  yon  believe."  The  Grand  Visier  replied,  ^'  Veijr 
wdl,  ve  will  see  what  we  can  do  for  him."  A  few  days 
afterwards  Uie  Russian  dragoman,  M.  Aristaidii,  went  te 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  suggest,  that  if  the  Piofte 
was  not  indined  to  withdraw  iti  troops,  and  Hb  CbmmMomr, 
it  need  not  proceed  on  the  application  of  the  Prince. 

The  Poite  did  howerer  proceed,  and  transmitted  a  fonnaL 
demand  lor  the  Eracaation,  which  left  Constantinople  t^oii^ 
the  15  th  January.  On  the  21st,  M.  Titoff  took  oooasion 
informaily  and  verbally  to  communicate  to  Ali.  Pashm  that 
the  pra{>08al  would  meei  with  no  obstruction,  as  he  had 
already  received  the  orders  of  his  Court  to  make  it!  No. 
steamer  had  arrived,  and  no  messenger;  no  oommunicatiosit 
^oould  have  reached  M.  Titoff  for  the  eight  previous  days. 

Either  M.  Titoff  had  by  anticipation  been  armed  with 
powers  to  meet  this  contingency,  or  he  acted  onder  an  un- 
mistakeaUe  necessity  presoited  by  the  case.  That  neeesaify 
consisted  in  the  hostile  dispositions  of  the  Principalities  nad 
in  the  respectable  disciplined  force  now  possessed  by  Tntk»y« 
It  must  also  be  observed  that  the  immediate  object  of  tbe 
occupation  had  been  accomplished  by  the  subjugation  *tif 
Hungary,  and  that  tho  Bassian  troops  in  contact  with  the 
Turkish,  so  much  better  paid  and  fed»  were  being  inooulajted 
with  disaffection  to  that  degree,  that  the  regiments  alreaity^ 
relieved,  had  been  dispersed  and  sent  in  small  bodies  to 
remote  stations. 

If  it  was  requisite  to  yield — than  was  it  desirable  to  do  so 
with  promptitude  and  grace,  so  as  to  preserve  a  footing  of 
confidential  friendship,  which  would  give  her  the  contix>l  of 
the  future  measures  of  the  Porte,  and  prevent  it  ftm/^ 
taking  si^s  hy  which  her  future  retttm  wouU  he  renderei 
impomble. 
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The  Turks  having  themselves  seized  and  sent  away  the 
leading  men  opposed  to  the  Russians,  and  the  Government 
being  in  the  hands  of  her  partisans  or  faction,  it  would 
be  easy  to  fire  off  a  revolution;  this  would  be  the  signal 
•for  the  return  of  her  aniiy,  or  it  may  return  on  any  other 
pretext — then  it  will  return  alonet  there  will  be  no  Turkish 
army  or  Commissioner.  The  political  evacuation  can  take  place 
only  when  the  Porte  on  withdrawing  her  soldiers  shall  cause 
the  provisional  system  to  cease,  by  giving  them  a  simple  and 
intelligible  charter  by  which  to  govern  themselves.  This 
indeed  constituted  a  i)art  of  the  original  plan  of  the  Porte 
and  would  have  been  canied  out  if  Russia  had  exhibited  any 
signs  of  resistance,  or  even  of  hesitation ;  but  the  unexptcted 
facility  of  her  assent  confounded  the  Turkish  Government 
and  made  them  suspect  that  they  had  fallen  into  a  trap. 
One  of  the  members  said  "  we  thought  we  had  hit  her  a 
heavy  blow — she  smiles  and  thanks  us." 

At  the  critical  moment  of  the  negotiation,  on  the  21st 
January,  the  British  ambassador,  after  having  been  refused 
a  private  audience,  at  a  public  audience  represented  to  the 
Sultan,  his  Ministers  as  having  lost  the  confidence  of  England, 
and  being  unworthy  of  that  of  their  master.*  As  to  France, 
not  that  her  word  matters  one  way  or  the  other,  she  was 
sending  in  an  ultimatum,  and  breathing  flames  about  the 
Holy  Places.  Thus  Turkey,  being  relieved  from  her  officious 
friends,  achieved  the  greatest  diplomatic  victory  which  her 
annals  have  to  record  j  but  that  does  not  prevent  the  Great 
Governments  of  the  West  from  claiming  as  a  diplomatic 
triumph,  the  having  driven  back  50,000  Russian  soldiers 
five  hundred  miles,  and  that  too,  when  preparing  to  sign  the 
Danish  Protocol ! 

*  The  d{\7  before,  the  Russian  Minister  sent  to  the  chiefs  of  the 
adverse  party,  to  inform  thorn  of  the  step  which  next  day  the 
English  Ambassador  would  take,  and  of  the  language  he  would 
liodl. 
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THE  LEVANT  AND  RED  SEA. 


CHAPTEE  L 
Commercial  Resources  mid  Legislation  of  Turkey. 

The  Greek  Byzantine  Emperors,  whom  the  populace  of 
Constantinople  raised  at  pleasure  to  the  throne,  or  hurled 
into  the  dust,  had  above  all  things  to  provide — cJieap  bread. 
The  neighbouring  provinces  were  consequently  prohibited 
from  exporting  wheat;  but  this,  like  all  other  attempts 
against  nature,  instead  of  supplying  the  capital,  depressed 
and  exasperated  the  provinces,  and  ended  by  ruining  the 
Empire. 

The  Turkish  system  was  simplicity  itself;  it  enacted  by 
law,  and  sealed  by  religion,  that  rule  of  administration  which 
belongs  to  the  earliest  times.  Lhifortunately,  however,  the 
Greek  system  was  not  entirely  blotted  out  with  the  Greek 
"Empire,  and,  without  the  necessity,  the  Sultans  followed 
the  pr.-^ctice  of  their  predecessors,  so  far  as  to  prohibit  the 
exportation  of  grain. 

This  state  of  things  lasted  376  years,  from  1453  till  1829, 
when,  after  many  ages  of  security,  Constantinople  was  once 
more  placed  between  foes  on  the  North  and  South,  traffic  by  sea 
was  stopped,  and  she  was  in  want  of  bread.  She  had  still  the 
two  continents  open,  but  the  corn  administration  (Moubaya), 
invented  to  feed  the  capital,  blockaded  it  as  effectually  by 
land  as  the  Russian  squadrons  by  sea.  Under  ihe  presence 
of  absolute  famine  the  old  laws  were  suspended,  and  instantly 
plenty  reappeared. 
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Since  Eussia  obtained  access  to  the  Black  Sea,  her  atten* 
ion  has  been  given  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat.  Her  soD, 
her  climate,  the  distance  «t  which  she  is  placed,  a  difficult 
navigation,  and  a  frozen  sea  duiing  several  months  of  the 
year,  presented  to  such  an  enterprise  great  obstacle?:  the 
Bolpbdrtfs,  ioo,  wils  then  ck)sed  a^niiist  ilis  coibiif^»' 
Her  perseverance  has  triumplied  over  alf,  even  io  the  caifiihg" 
of  the  prohibition  to  be  repealed  by  the  Porte  for  the  passage 
outward  of  her  com,  while  for  that  of  Turkey  it  was  retained 
in  force.  Across  the  narrow  seas  of  the  Ottomans,  and  be- 
tween theii'  vast  uncultivated  plains,  llussia  sent  her  cargoes 
to  the  markets  of  Europe,  and  received  in  retumihose  monies 
which  place  her  in  the  position  to  aim  at  the  empire  of  a 
reasoning  but  stupid  age — a  warlike  but  venal  world. 

The  Turkish  Empire  is  composed  ofcotmtffeg'thrt  in 
former  times  were  the  most  flourighing  on  earth.  T%e  o»ft- 
ditions  of  the  tenure  of  land,  the  relations  between  pifoprietw 
and  occupier,  present  no  systematic  impediment  to  prosperity. 
It  possesses  the  most  remarkable  natural  facilities  for  trans- 
port. The  sea,  which  only  washes  the  borders  of  other  states 
penetrates  into  its  centre,  and  gives  ii  a  maritime  coast  of 
about  1200  leagues,  or  twice  and  a  half  that  of  England,  and 
five  times  that  of  France.  The  rivers  commraucating  with 
these  seas  traverse  the  most  fertile  regions.  Egypt  has  1*^ 
Nilet  the  rich  plains  of  Syria  touch  or  approach' the  sea 
coast,  reaching  tlie  Gulf  of  Acre  to  the  south,  and  joining  tie 
Orontes  on  the  north ;  to  the  east  flows  the  Euphrates.  The 
mountain  chains  of  Asia  Minor  Tun  all  east  and  west,  so  as 
to  allow  the  plains  and  watercourses  to  penetrate  from  the 
sea  to  the  interior ;  by  the  four  rivers  that  run  to  the  west 
and  the  two  that  hm  to  the  north,  the  elements  are  afforded 
of  a  system  of  internal  water-carriage  through  its  whole 
extent.  Eoumelia  is  traversed  by  the  great  artery  of  Central 
Europe,  the  Danube,  which  a  canal  of  five  leagues  wonld 
cover  with  cr^t,  letting  the  Bdack  Sea  into  the  land,  canying 
it  right  up  to  Hungaiy,  and  so  uniting  to  the  Bosphmtis,  the 
repose  and  prosperity  of  the  Austrian  Emp'ie. 
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These  proTinoes  an  placed  under  the  most  happy  sky : 
they  neither  know  the  rigoiirs  of  winter,  nor  the  intensity  of 
Btnnmer :  a  fmgal  and  docile  population  of  nearly  forty  mil- 
lions is  sprinkled  over  a  soil  not  yet  broken  to  labow,  or 
fashioned  by  art. 

With  such  a  surface  for  the  growth  of  com,  with  suoi 
facilities  for  its  transport,  Tarkey  would  unquestionably  have 
•seized  upon  the  commerce  of  the  world,  if  the  sentence  had 
not  gone  forth  against  her :  ''  Yom.  shall  not  trafiic  in  tfaa 
stores  of  your  granaries,  the  flax  shall  diy  upon  the  stalk,  the 
^re  sliail  rot  under  its  tree,  the  forests  shall  never  descend 
from  the  mountains,  nor  the  brass  and  iron,  thti  gold  and 
.silver,  emerge  from  their  «ntraik/*  Tliis  sentence  the  Sultan 
Mahmottd  undertook  to  reverse,  but  the  times  were  no  longer 
when  an  Ottoman  Sultan  was  his  own  master.  He  did  not 
^dare  to  say  to  his  people,  *'  Enjoy  the  gifts  of  Frovideiioe ;" 
lie  did' not  dare  to  say  to  the  nations,  "  Gome  and  trade  with 
my  people."* 

Turkey  nevertheless  had  for  the  basis  of  her  system  fxed- 
dom  of  trade :  this  freedom  was  avowed  and  oonsecratdd  in 

•  A  recent  woric  on  Torkey  has  the  foUofwing  :— 
**  If  some  of  otcr  eatmprising  countrymen,  acquainted  ^ith  com- 
meroial  pursiuts  were  to  yieit  these  provinces  of  European  Turkey, 
they  would  find  a  rich  field,  as  yet  unexplored :  I  found  a  most 
anxious  desire  on  tlie  part  of  the  inhabitants  to  estabUsh  a  more 
intimate  commercial  connection  with  Great  Britain  for  the  disposal 
of  their  timber,  com,  and  'cattle,  wliieh  seemed  to  lie  upon  their 
tends  without  the  possibility  of  a  sale. 

.  **  In  the  interior  of  Bulgaria  and  Upper  Hoesia^  tlie  low  prices  qf 
jKrovisions  and  cattle  of  every  description  is  almost  fabulous  coin- 
,  pared  with  the  prices  of  Western  Europe.  A  fat  sheep  or  lamb 
usually  costs  from  eightecnpence  to  two  shillings,  an  ox  forty 
shillings,  cows  thirty  sliillings,  and  a  horse,  in  the  best  possible  tra- 
velling condition,  from  four  to  five  pounds  sterling.  Wool,  hides, 
tallow,  was,  and  honey,  are  equally  low.  In  the  tbwn  and  hams  fay 
the  road  side,  everything  is  sold  by  weight ;  you  can  get  a  pound  of 
aaeat  &r  a  hdfpenny,  a  pound  of  bread  for  the  same,  and  wino,  which 
•  is  aluo  soli  by  weight,  eosts  about  the  same  money." 
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tbe  ticaaties  with  all  icouiitriea..  'Thq  productions  of  foreigden 
were  not  loaded  with  duties ;  she  did  not  wage  a  .war  of  ex- 
cbai^  against  her  uci^bours ;  she  did  not  dream  of  the 
protection  of  national  industry ;  the  talons  of  the  iisc  did  not 
gripe  salt  and  tobacco ;  and  no  octroi  blockaded  the  dwell- 
ings of  men. 

Whence  the  mysterious  contrast  P  Why  this,  monstrous 
yoking  of  a  living  man  and  a  carcass?  The  cause  is  ex- 
plained by  its  effects :  in  Turkey  nothing  could  be  bought 
that'Eussia  sold;  but  for  all  articles  which  Bussia  did  not 
sell,  the  markets  were  open  without  stint  or  limit.  This 
prohibition  has  made  Eussia  what  she  is ;  it  was  a  singular 
effect  of  her  greatest  military  triumph,  thai  the  war.  which 
placed  in  lier  hands  the  second  capital  of  the  empire  ended 
with  reversing  the  balance  between  the  victor  and  the  van- 
quished 3  for  after  the  removal  of  the  restriction  on  tlie  corn 
trade  occasioned  by  thepreasure  of  her  blockade,  no  European 
vessel  would  have  passed  on  to  the  Black  Sea,  but  would 
have  laden  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  reimpositioil  of  the  restriction  was  .now.  a  nc^r  ent^ 
prise,  and  its  accomplishment  a  new  victory :  it  was  achieved 
in  the  Treaty  of  Adnoupe,  by  means  of  a  stipulation  formti' 
limited  freedom  of  trade.  Every  Eussian,  or  evfery  subject  of 
the  Porte,  who  chose  to  go  to  Odessa  for  a  passport',  or  to 
seek  the  protection  of  a  Eussian  consulate,  might  traffic  far 
•and  near  free  from  all  charges,  save  that  of  the  nominal 
Eussian  tariff.  Eussia  at  the  time  had  not  one  native  sub- 
ject or  merchant  in  Turkey,  but  soon  the  whole  country  wa3 
coveired  with  her  "  subjects ;"  they  possessed  themselves  of 
all  the  channels  of  industry ;  they  broke  through  the  whole 
order  of  administration ;  every  difference  was  solved  in  their 
favour  by  a  tlii'eat,  for  to  this  commercial  stipidation  Eussia 
,had  appended  for  any  remissness  or  neglect  the  unparalleled 
penalty  of  "  reprisals."*      The  Porte  at  last  fell  back  on 

•  Virth  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople. — Eussian  subjects 
will  enjoy  tliroughout  the  whole  extent  of  thp  Ottoman  Empire,  ai 
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"^i^liibition ;  the  old  cnpitnlations,  while  tliey  conferred  on 
•trmigers  the  privilege  to  come  to  buy  and  sell  whhtcveif 
tliey  clibse,  were  not  enunciations  of  principles  but  merely 
grants  of  favour,  aind  they  specially  reserved  the  right  of 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  any  article  in  cases  of  scareity. 
The  revival  of  such  a  pretension  may  appear  a  vety  weak 
device,  and  one  which  woufd  only  expose  Turkey  to  new 
humiliations  and  embarrassments.  The  prohibition  of  the* 
article  was  of  course  with  a  view  to  the  sale  of  firmans  for 
its  exportation,  those  who  purchased  them  stood  in  the  light 
of  servants  of  the  government.  As  article  after  article  came 
thus  to  be  monopolised,  the  dissensions  with  Russia  were 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  extinction  of  the  trade  out  of 
which  they  had  originated,  or  by  the  tmnsfer  of  the  indivi- 
duals from  the  class  of  Russian  subjects  to  that  df  Turkish 
farmers.  The  Treaty  of  Adrinnople  was  now  more  flagrantly 
violated  than  by  the  small  abnormal  duties' hitherto  imposed 5 
nevertheless  the  teiTors  of  the  "  casus  belli "  clause  were 

well  on  land  as-  at  sea,  the  full  and  entiro  liberty  of  Commerce  wl^ich 
tlie  Treaties  assure  to  thera.    Tlio  liberty  cannot  bo-  iu£i:ingcd  i^  any  • 
C{V£C  or  under  any  pretext,  b,v-  any  prpbibition  or  reetricliou  of  vvluit' 
ever  kind,  nor  as  the  consequence  of  any  reguXoiion,  or  measures . 
^Jiether  of  interior  administration  or  legislation.    The  Russian  siib- 
jects*  ships  of  merohandise  shall  he  protected  against  e\'ery  vi61«Kfe ' 
fHid  etery  fntad..    The  flrst  trill  remaitt  under  the  exelttsiive' jurinitie* 
tion  and  police  of  the  Minister  and  Consuls  of  Russia ;  the  Russian 
-wenels  wlllt  ne? er  be.siibjectied  to  any  visit  on  board  whateTcr,  oa  tfie 
part  of  thaOttomaa  suthoxdtiea)  neither  in  the  open  tsoa,  nor  in  txnj 
of  its  ports  or  anohoragei,  and  merohandise  or  produce  belonging  to- 
Hbe.  Mtasian  suiyects^  after  having  acquitted  the  duties  establifihed  by 
th^  tariff  shidl  be  frbelj  so^ld,  deposited  or  tmiispoi^ted,  ftom  bne 
vessel  to  another,  whatever  natibn  tfaatvesBeLiDByheloog  t^  liRikhout 
tbc  BusBian<ftul^)ect  hating  need  to  lioti/Sy  the  &otiiM>  the  local  aniho- 
nuie^  fuid  still,  less  t^  aak  them  tbeijc  pevmission ;  and  a^whioh  Gbd 
forbid,  any  one  bf  thesastipulatkms  should' be  infringed  without  full' 
and  prompt  satisfaction  being  made,  the  Suhliifhe  Porte  reoognkSs^ 
beforehand,  the  right  of  the  Russian  Court  to  oonsidarsueh  ii^^tion . 
dn*-  aoi  af  hosUUty^  a»d  to  have  recourse  .immediaiefy  to  repnistfis 
against  the  Ottoman  Empire.  k 
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loft  to  s]imber.  Busna  ceased  to  be  the  patnm  of  ISieitj  ot 
cQsamerce,  aacrificedher^ro^^.  retiacted  her  demands,  and 
sQioot^d  down  hex  coiMenaace.    *'  Her  end  was  gained."* 

But  at  this  BU>ment  the  Ottc»&on  £uipii:e».  aheken  kosA 
without  and  agitated  from  within,  was  floating  upon  the  tide 
of  expenment :  if  old  institutions  were  in  dangec,  hahitual 
abuses  had  also  lost  their  hold.  The  results  of  1S2  9  could  not 
be  forgotten :  the  incessant  yexations  comiected  with  trade, 
surrounded  the  doors  of  every  minister  with  hosts  of  harass- 
ing  supplicants;  disorder  would  not  be  silenced,  the  pre- 
cariousnesft  of  the  position  in  reference  to  Eussia  by  the 
very  measures  into  which  she  had  driven  them,  could  net  fail 
ta  obtrude  itself  upon  graver  minds.  Above  all  the  ne* 
cessities  of  the  Sultan,  then  intently  engaged  in  creating  an 
army,  forced  the  Divan  to  devise,  or  at  least  to  listen  to 
schemes  by  which  the  restoration  of  cpmmerce  might  be 
made  subservient  to  the  replenishing  of  theTreasury.f  Thus 
axose  the  proposal  made  by  Turkey,  who  had  never  befoie 
proposed  any  novelty,  and  the  mission  of  a  special  Ambassador 
to  England  with  no  less  an  object  than  the  revision  of  the 
whole  system  of  commercial  legislation. 

At  this  time,  England's  trade  with  her  ancient  customers 
had  been  cut  oS,  by  the  avowal  of  her  mimster»  the  ancient 
channels  had  been  blocked  up,  and  she  required  to  bring  nevr 
tra&ing  worlds  into  existence.     The  countiiea  of  the  €on« 

**  See  *^  Eng^d,  Ibrance,  Bossia,  and  Tisrkey,*'  v/hme  tbeie  £ed» 
win  be  foand  publbhed,  in  1885^  under  the  saatddoa  «f  the  then 
iBnglish  Ambassador  at  Constantinoplo.  It  baa  been.' urged  anvaa^y 
persons  who  -woold  be  esteemed  the  first  anthoritieS'iD  the  matter 
that  I  am  wholly  nuBtaken  in  attpibating  Bnssia-'s  oondiiet  on  thi^ 
oeoasian/  to  andi  deep  design,  or  indeed  to  any  design  ad  all;  ta^^ 
that  it.  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fiict  ihat  tiiese  J^aUatort,  were 
cbiefty  Baesisn  agents,  and  that  largely  profiting  in  the  systam,  bad 
fonhd  SBMBis  to  mduce  the  Kussian  Gkireminent  to.  oTeelDok  it 
AHI can  say  is^  that  in  thiscase^  as  imnany others,  aooident  fiivoiii* 
tho  skiHy,  as  fbrtime  doesttiie  brave*. 

t  Thia^idea  was  afterwards. followed  in  the  Bndgeft  ^  1841, 1^^ 
H  was  proposed  to  meet  a  deficiency  by  aLze^nctioot  o£  tajsse. 
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tiaent  liadin  pe^oe  oombiiied  to  mdceeomaiercialtrar  <mtUf 
natiou,  which,  during  the  IimI  struggle,  had  saved  onotot  of 
them  fum  ambjugoftion,  ^ubaidided  while  protectiiag  them,  and 
had  been;  in  the  hour  of  victory  as  heedltos  of  her  inlieresta^ 
at  in  thttt  of  danger,  she  had  been  |)rodigal  of  her  bklod^ 
Miaiaken  iheones  ia  aoioe,  pblitioal  animosities  in  others,  iA 
nUy  both  oenjoined,  had  prompted  a  blockade  of  custom* 
h^utee,  inflkting  -loes,  imphinting  notions  inimical  to  her 
prosperity  and  feedings  dangerous  to  her  power. 

Against  ihis  concert  we  had  striven  by  arguments,  pro* 
fessiona,  statialics,  aiid  reduction;  we  appealed  to  resem- 
blances of  manners^  community  of' science  and  literature, 
friendly  recollections  for  betieftts  conferred,  gratitude  from 
Dynasties,  whie  owed  to  us  tlieir  thrones  or  tiieir  existence— 
we  planned  thirty-two  commercial  treaties ;  but  nil  in  vain* 
S^uleed  and  discomfited,  we  turned  .from  the  East  to  thfe 
West)  and'  ixom  the  Nortli  to  the  South.  The  House  of 
Briuiflwiok  aaxayed  all  Gernumy  in  .a  hostile  league,  sympar 
thfiiic  Pranee  i«|}eeted  our  yams  :  subsidies,  auxiliaries,  imd 
aU  the  mnskots  in  the  Tmver  could  obtain  bo  hospitality  fof 
oar  wares,  from  the  Hous^  of .  Bourbon  and  Bragnhza :  tlib 
new  eootinent,  rivalling  meanwhile  the  antipathies  bf  'the 
old,  WAS  c^aiiy  deaf  4o  the  chatois  of  Downing  Stieet;  At 
laat,  siek  of.  defeats,,  a^d  worn  with  toil,  the  Fresi<ient<Qf  the 
Board  of'  Trade  exelaimed^  amid  the  <^lkeers  and  laughter  of 
the  HJottse,  ^  Thank  God,  we  have  done  with  comiocijcial 
treaties."  •      . 

;  How  now  stood  the  matter  with  Turkey  P,  What.sympatJbiy 
had  we  to  expect  who  bad  attempted  tio  hmvk  h^v  capital  wh^ 
atood  this  avowed:  patron  of  hiar  .revolted!  snbjepts  and  the 
liioso  ally4)€  her  deadly  f\M?:  Whos^ptsefessed-^^asBsmunK^jfOf 
interestii^iad  erer  been  exhibited  in  hostility  of  ,actf  W« 
burdened  with  duty^.her  wjarto,  ind  refused  hear,  reciprocity^ 
who  alone  .ini.EuDope,  pr  the  wo^rld,  .^i^e.  free  admission  itp 
our  iitidustryt.  wht»  etiffered  ufio^^jpy  the:C{^])i;y;ing  trad^  ^im 
foasfe,  doiAieded!  tQ<  us^he&eulty  of  ^iotemal  tmfiie,  and.pe^ 
tailted  ioiour auti^jefHac  ^ettletl  m  ^v  don^ifAons  tik^,»i^mn^ 
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of  efery  mimicipel,  commeroial,  and  jadkmd  funcdon,  vn* 
shadcled,  unwatched,  and  untaxed. 

'  Tiul[ej  and  Rnsria  stand  in  commeroial  legislatimi,  as  the 
north  and  south  pdes.  The  on«  prohibits  nearly  all  the  ma- 
nnfactures  of  England,  and  seeks  to  enforce  the  nnports  of 
lier  raw  produce ;  the  other  admits  all  the  manu^ictiures  ot 
England  and  prohiHts  the  export  of  her  raw  produce.  13ie 
foreign  merchant  in  Russia  is  surrounded  and  hampered  by 
the  most  minute  and  oppressive  restrictions :  he  is  in  every 
point  inferior  to  the  native.  The  foreign  merchant  in  Turkey 
enjoys  the  fullest  immunities,  and  is  placed  above  the  native. 
The  Russian  system  is  the  result  of  no  theories,  it  is  a  mere 
calculation  as  to  how  commerce  is  to  be  used  for  political  pur- 
poses. The  Turkish  system,  in  as  far  as  it  is  restrictive, proceeds 
from  no  theories,  but  is  the  result  of  the  success  of  Russia  in 
interfering  with  her  internal  regulations.  Turk^  is  engaged 
in  no  design  against  any  neighbour  to  carry  thither  either 
political  inftnence  or  restrictive  system.  Russia  is  engaged  in 
designs  against  all  her  neighbours,  and  wherever  she  esta- 
blishes her  power,  there  follows  her  system.  Against  Russia 
England  takes  no  step,  either  to  enlighten  the  people  or  toie- 
sist  the  Government ;  but  favours  her  commerce,  belmtds  her 
political  ends,  lends  to  her  the  whole  weight  of  her  power  to 
support  her  aggressions,  and  extend  her  system.  Tet  these 
two  systems  stood  in  balance  because  the  two  empires  did  so, 
and  we  ought  have  thought  of  Turkey  a  little  while,  serving 
Russia  so  much.  With  her  activity  pervading  the  world 
'  England  had  no  time  to  consider  what  might  be  effected  with 
the  empire  through  which  flowed  the  Danube,  .and  the  Nile, 
the  Tigris,  and  the  Euphrates ;  which  held  in  its  hands  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez  and  the  Strait  of  the  Dardanelles ;  which 
extended  from  the  torrid  zone  to  the  snows  of  the  Oaucasus, 
from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Persian  Gulf, — ^whose  dominions 
in  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia  (exclusive  of  Arabia),  equalled 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain;  which  was  all  agricul- 
tural, and  where  freedom  of  trade  was  the  law  of  the  States 
This  empire  had  to  come  to  her   to  propose  that  mutual 
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abolition  of  re8triction  wUicli  she  in  vain  had  been  preaching 
all  round  the  globe. 

This  appeal,  strange  to  say,  was  not  from  the  Porte  to  the 
English  Government,  but  from  Sultan  Mahmoud  to  William 
the  Fourth.     The  Ambassador  was  charged  to  say : — 

"The  Sublime  Porte,  wbo  appreoiates  and  esteems  at  its  true 
Talue  the  importance  of  these  relations  with  one  of  the  most 
enlightened  and  powerful  nations  of  tlie  world,  knows  also,  Sire,  that 
they  have  already  secured  the  attention  of  yonrMajeafyf  axid  doubts  , 
sot  that  a  benevolent  system  of  reciprocity  will  soon  come  to  be  con* 
•idered  by  the  Goveimment  of  your  Majesty  as  a  means  of  forti^ing 
and  increasing  that  desirable  union  which  exists  between  these  two 
high  Court!.'* 

So  that  it  would  appear  that  the  Turkish  Government  relied 
more  on  the  friendship  of  the  King,  than  on  the  principles  of 
the  Administration. 

To  the  Porte  it  was  not  a  simple  matter  of  regulation : 
had  it  been  so,  it  needed  not  to  send  to  England.  It 
was  a  delicate  and  precarious  negotiation,  in  which  it 
was  essential  to  succeed  if  once  they  adventured  upon  a 
step ;  their  position  was  alarmingly  insecure  at  home,  they 
were  under  the  Treaty  of  Hunkiar  Skelessi,  and  the  Eus- 
sian  debt  was  unliquidated.  They  could  not  venture  on  a 
rupture  with.  Kussia  without  the  assurance  of  the  support  of 
England,  and  without  that  support  so  assured  beforehand, 
they  knew  by  hard  experience  that  a  rupture  with  Eussia 
would  be  a  rupture  with  England.  They  wished  then  that 
England  would  make  one  of  those  proposals  to  them,  that 
she  WAS  scattering  over  the  earth,  so  that  they  might  appear 
only  to  consent 
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CHAPTER  n. 

NegoUatumt  with  Turkey.        .    >  - 

Bjbtwsbn  tbe  x)enod  wlien  this  mission  was  plaimedi  and 
tlmt  wken  it  arrived  in  England  a  discouraging  diaog&of 
adnannistration  had  taken  place.  The  patty  favooraU&to  Km 

Trade  had  fallen  from  power,  and  the  Bnke  of  Weltington, 
whom  the  nations  of  the  East  had  been  taught  tocoftsider» 
a  servant  of  the  Emperor,  was  Prime  Minister.*  ''iheiiim 
grounds  of  hope  were  thus  cut  off,  and  it  proTed  imposnbk 
to  effect  anything.  I  owe  it,  however,  to  the  Doke  ef 
Wellington  to  say,  that  he  neither  closed  the  door  to  dis- 
cussions, nor  wrapped  himself  up  in  mystery  and  reBetve. 
He"  entered  frankly  into  the  subject,  and  even  laborioasiy 
perused  statements  of  the  case  both  with  leferenoe  to  tlie 
matters  of  trade  and  with  respect  to  the  means  of  potitiad 
existence  of  that  empire ;  and  then  rejected  the"  overtoiCB 
upon  two  grounds  :  First,  his  theoretic  opinions  upon 
taxation  which  were  in  favour  of  those  upon  trade; 
secondly,  on  his  condnsion,  which  nothing  could  ehakej  tbat 
Turkey  was  past  solvation.  He  hesitated  wrt  to  charge  »poa 
Lord  Grey  the  ruin  of  that  Empire  in  his  admission' <tf  ike 
Treaty  of  iCdrianople,  and  subsequently  of  that  of  Hn'daar 
Skelessi.f    That,  however  deplorable  sudk  a  result  nright  be, 

*  The  change  of  Administration  was  announced  from  St.  Peters- 
burgh  in  these  terms :  "  A  marshal  of  the  Emperor  is  now  minister 
in  England." 

t  Lord  G-rey  with  whom  discussions  were  simultaneously  carried 
on,  concurred  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  his  opinion  respecting 
Turkey,  but  attributed  to  him  the  catastrophe,  saying,  that  it  had 
been  sacrificed  by  his  own  miajudgment  of  the  war  of  1828,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  Grovemment  of  which  he  was  a  member  during  thai 
war. 
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it  iraa  now  inoontestible  And  accompUsbed,  and  Engj^ad 
could  UQt  undertake  the  Quixotic  task  af  setting  up  a  dead. 
body  upoa  its  feet.  He  denied,  xuoreoyer,  that  England  waa 
possessed  of  faeulties  to  cany  out  any  system  whatever,  and 
did  not  wish  that  it  should  be  otherwise.  "  England,"  ssid, 
ha^  *'  has  done  nothing  great  save  by  insubordination.'*  I 
may  further  add  that  he. was  greatly  Tegoieedat  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Cobden's  pamphlet,  and  exuiUed  in  my  having  been 
"  answered." 

Soon»  hovvever,  the  other  party  came  iiU4>.offiQe,  and  we  an^^ 
ticipated  an  immediate  and  a  joyful  acceptaice  of  our  pro* 
posals,  for  the  last  measure  of  Lord  Falmerston  on  leaving 
office  had  been,  one  which  implied  the  fullest  approval  of  all 
the  steps  I  had  taken  at  Constantinople  in  reference  to  Uus 
matter. 

I  know  not  lu  wlmt  tern^s  to  describe  the  reception  of  the 
propoisnl  by  the  new  Administration.  Eeceptionl  it  was 
scouted  and  branded^  with  what  withering  epithet  will  thei 
reader  imagine,  or  belieye  ? — Eussian,*  The  Porte  of  course 
hastjpned  to  withdraw  its  proposal. 

Fortunately  thire  was  then  on  the  Throne  a  Sovereign  who 
believed  it  to  be  his  light  and  duty  to  attend  to  tliio^e  matter 
whick  especially  are  confided  to  his  prerogative.     Then  also 

'*I  have  just  lieen  dismayed  to  l^am  that  Noun  JSfitnidi  hua. 
VBsJ^^  tp  OoQstvitmopU,  eKpressiAg,  all  th«  <|iicoursg«nen(i'  and 
despair  that  Lord  Palmerston  had  filled  hiwiwithi  in  theiv  last  mietB* : 
▼iiBw,  psjcticula^  his  Lordship's  observation,  that  mj  piopoffftl;  fer 
the  tari^,  th^t  hasi  cost  so  much  to  bring  to- the  pltoh  wheve  iti  bowv 
is^,  was  a  JSmHan  ^qpasaL    This  indaed  is  au  aot  of  suiotde,  and  I 
aqotiojost  anxious  to  luvow  yoxtc  opiaioa  on  the  ^vhjpdti    UdImsi  jrqu 
hsi^e  gainsdi  Lord,  Palnaerstou  entij»|jS'>*^UB}dtf  ha^  updarefaiiuU'  the 
fau^  he  has  cooun^ted,  X  do  not  lea  what  ohaaae  thcmtis  of  n^  • 
being  of  any — the  slightest  use,  as  serving  the  GQiterument.;  iMd^on  « 
the  other  hand,  I  am  sacrificing  myself  and  li|o  q|Ms|iou. 

"  I  haye  just  learnt^  also,  that  the  mission  of  Ellis  is  in  a  state  of 
abe^oDoey.and  that  Mac  Neill  has  oome  to  the  resolution  of  resigning 
hb  situationi  unless  the  government  adopts  a  more  worthy  policy.** 
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the  King  had  a  Private  Secretary  who  applied  to  the  subject 
his  dear,  judicious,  and  vi^rous  mind,  and  devoted  to  it  his 
unwearying  assiduity.  The  ambassador  at  Constantinople 
most  heartily  entered  into  the  same  views.*  I  need  not 
enumerate  forther;  suffice  it  say  that,  excepting  the  two 
chiefs  of  the  Foreign  and  Trade  Departments,  the  whole 
ofilicial  body  concurred  in  the  plan  as  originally  sketched  at 
Constantinople.  Several  months  of  intense  labour  ensued, 
nor  did  I  shrink  from  attributing  the  opposition  of  thePoreign 
Secretary  to  the  only  intelligible  cause.  At  last  he  gave  in, 
and  unfortunately  T  accepted  the  change  as  a  bona  fide  one, 
and  was,  therefore,  willing  to  resign  my  previous  convictions. 
It  was  now  resolved  that  the  proposal  which  the  English 
<3ovemment  had  rejected  when  it  came  from  the  Turkish 
should  be  presented  to  it  as  an  English  one,  and  I  was  com- 
missioned to  discuss  it  with  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Here  difficulties  of  an  unexpected  nature  arose ;  at  the 
Foreign  Office  it  had  been  hateful  as  a  Russian  project,  at  the 
Board  of  Trade  it  was  obnoxious  as  an  Jnti-Baltic  one.  The 
I'resident  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  a  Baltic  merchant,  and 
the  same  process  had  to  be  adopted  with  respect  to  him  as 
with  his  colleague.  After  a  futile  attempt  to  bargain  for  the 
imposition  of  an  export  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  on  Turkish 

*  "  My  deab  Sir, — By  Mr.  Urquhart^s  desire,  I  forward  to  yon  * 
lietter  for  Moosheer  Ahmed  Pasha,  and  also  a  copy  of  a  Memoir 
respecting  the  commercial  system  of  this  oountfy,  &c. 

'  '^  This  Memoir,  I  think,  deserves  to  be  minutely  explained  to  tha 
Pasha^  and  studied  by  him. 

''lam  of  opinion,  that  were  it  acted  upon  in  its  main  points, it 
would  produce  the  most  magnificent  results  to  the  Ottomon  Empire 
"  The  latter  part  of  the  Memoir  states  the  mode  of  acting,  to  which 
I  have  always  looked  as  the  certain  and  effectual  means  whereby  to 
defeat  Bussia — ^means  most  easy  to  be  applied  by  us,  and  which,  in 
the  application,  will  produce  great  benefit  to  England ;  independent 
of  their  political  action. 

*•  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  dear  Sir, 

**  Tours,  rery  faithfully. 
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produceit  wliich  }m<o^^l^ti  -would  .proteot  tke  Baltic  ttade; 

Xl^eDbkfft  of  ^be  t«0'4eiwiimeints  htdi  heweYer,  yielded 
oi^ly  jto  iieqes8ity,.M>d  under  Uie  drmd  of>«xrpo8iife  6wiing the 
li&tiiQ^*of  tb0  King.'  £  puss  ovei  libe  paialol  interval  In 
litUe.por&thau  i,WQ  yfmti  iia9Vrittij,nQmmd\yi\m  same  but 
'^ly,ql^^tfigc4.iAtf>.tIi4  yihk\i  M|<  F«uktt  Tlunnsoti  had 
dgti;:^  for  the  prohibiting  of  Tuirki&U  exi^orts,  was  imposed 
Qu  Uff>  P^pstf^ti^s.  tibe  condition  ofi  tbiut  ^.against -Mshefflei 
A})«  Y^^ich./mb^eqvently  furnished. the.  ptetot  fortb^  Synan-'  » 
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CHAFTEBnL 
Commercial  TVedty  mih  Turkey  of  1848. 

This  Treaty  as  it  stands  merely  doubles  the  duties  of 
•  iiftporf  ttpon  British  goods,  and  quadruples  the  duty  on 
export  of  Turkish  produce,  and  this  concession  is  made  on  ^^ 
condition  of  abolishing  all  prohibitions  and  monopolies. 

Two  questions  naturally  arise :  First,  Was  an  equivalent 
required  ?  Second,  Was  the  concession  so  hampered  of  any 
value  ?  That  no  equiyalent  was  requisite  must  have  aheadf 
appeared ;  what  illegal  vexations  could  counterbalance  thii 
legal  burden  it  is  difficult  to  imagine. 

Turkish  exports  must  be  classed  in  two  categories.  Many 
articles  were  nowhere  subject  to  monopolies,  and  provinces 
containing  ten  millions  of  souls,  were  subject  to  no  monopoly 
of  any  article.  Silk,  cotton,  opium,  tobacco,  gums,  dyes,  &c. 
were  perfectly  free  everywhere :  grain,  tallow,  wool,  timber, 
were  free  in  Syria,*  Egypt,  Wallachia,  Servia,  Moldavia,  and 
Samos.  In  regard,  then,  to  the  first  class  of  articles  and  to 
all  articles  in  the  cited  provinces,  the  increased  duty  was  a 
mere  surrender  of  the  rights  of  British  subjects,  and  a 
gratuitous  imposition  on  Turkish  trade.  The  Treaty  was 
assumed  to  be  a  substitution  of  one  kind  of  import  for 

Aleppo,  August  3d,  1843* 

•  "  The  trade  of  the  north  of  Syria,  nor  of  Syria  generally* 
derives  no  benefit  by  the  abolition  of  monopolies ;  because  prerious 
to  the  Convention,  no  commercial  monopolies  existed.  The  Con- 
rention  in  relation  thereto  cannot  be  considered  a  boon,  nor  in  fiict  & 
compensation  of  any  kind,  to  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  Syria  j 
certainly  not  for  haying  inflicted  on  its  produce  an  exportation  duty 
of  12  per  cent.,  after  the  grower  has  paid  on  the  qsot  the  usher  of 
10  per  cent,  to  the  goyenmient."-^MB.  WxBBT. 
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another,  bnt  the  relief  of  a  taxed  avtide  eoald  aot  be 
^btaidied  by  the  buidesiag  el  an  vntiaLed  one.* 

Hie  Prahibitioiia  wcpe  not  permaMent  or  wBreraal,  and 
auglit  anj  day  be  nnSmdUioiuilly  niaed ;  iirttana  ooold  be 
obtained  on  the  payment  cf  a  oeEtain  sum ;  and  if  it  would 
not  pay  they  were  not  purchaaad.  ViivMiis  were  yeariy  pot- 
ehaaed  for  llitylene,  and  oil  wee  exported :  grain  waa  at 
tijnea  exported  by  firmana.  Under  the  new  tystem  Mitylene 
oxporta  no  oil,  and  Gonetantinople  mparti  grain  1  Thus» 
tbea»  ^e  eqniTaknt  has  pkraed  on  tiw  fne  gooda  an  uncam- 
penaated  burden,  on  the  monopolised  goods  a  tax  which  is  a 
prohibition  1  In  the  restricted  provinoes  it  has  replaced  a 
partial  by  a  general  impost,  and  into  the  free  pravinoes  in- 
troduced the  prohibitive  system.  The  axtieles  whieh  were 
obstmeted  before  are  obstructed  now,  and  the  artides  that 
were  free  before  are  burdeaod  now.f 

It  required  not  to  wait  for  ilie  result  to  be  certain ^hata 
duty  of  twelve  per  cent,  was  more  than  heavy  articles,  audi 
as  grain,  Indian  com,  oil,  and  the  like,  could  bear;  The 
absence  of  roads  had  been  the  subjeet  of  lamentatian  to  all 
those  who  had  taken  an  intierest  in  the  Ottoman  Binpive, 
and  what  are  bad  roads,  sare  a  charge  on  heayy  goods.  By 
them,  the  country,  150  miles  from  a  point  of  shipment,  was 
doomed,  as  ftur  as  cocteamal  traiRc  went,  to  sterility.  The 
new  duty  was  equivalent  to  lengthening  the  jonmey  by  ^$% 
miles,  and  reduced  to  that  eigctent  the  area  of  produetif« 
land.  This  is  the  result  of  a  change  introduced  by  system 
at  the  very  moment  that  you  are  endeavouring  to  induce 
Turkey  to  call  science  to  her  aid. 

•  "TOie  doty  of  12  jieretet.  amounts,  m  reality,  on  mafny  of  the 
products  of  Turkey-— espeoiaUy  the  coarse  ones — ^to  a* 'total  pm* 
hihitloit  It  itithoMfcire,  ft  nwtbtar  d  tMmg  eonsidtevtioi  to 
nfrohafiU,  vhat  setufaatie  the  tariff  plsaep  on  f>VJfi<^  wh\xfk  tH0<coilf- 
veatlon  has  now  set  without  the  sphere  of  ajpepuUtion." — Timei, 

t  What  grain  haa  been  exported  smce  1831^,  has  either  been  from 
provinces  where  tlie  Treaty  has  not  cone  into  open^tion,  OTt  during  sii 
hioreeirof  ptwe  sttiAcieiit  to  orer-ride  the  tsr& 
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Bui  tlds  was  not  all :  .  . 

The  twelve  per  cent,  iras  not  left  ta  be  paid  in  kind,  or 
at  a  local .  valuation,  but  tbo  amouiit  in  mon^  was  fixed  by 
a  Tariff  for  afl  the  Empire.  At  Gonslantinople,  the  price  of 
grain  is  raised  by  a  consumption  dutj  of  eight  per  cent, 
and  by  heavy  transport  charges.  The  .price  of  •  Constanti- 
nople  was  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  Tariff,  and  the  twelve 
became  twenty-five  per  cent.  At  this  time  England  was 
under  the  sliding  scale,  fixed  every  fortnight  by  averages 
taken  all  over  Enghmd ;  she  proposed  thk  Kale,  She  viao 
suggested  the  specification  of  the  Constantinople  Idlo,-^ 
the  smallest  measure,  the  highest  price. 

Nor  was  this  all. 

jGroods  derive  in  Turkey  their  nationality  from  the  tradtf, 
not  from  the  place  of  production.  Whatever  the  foreigner 
buys  is  "foreign."  The  word  "exportation*^  was  thus 
accepted  in  its  first  intention,  and  applied  in  its  natural 
sense,  and  whatever  was  "carried  out"  paid  the  dubr, 
whether  it  went  to  the  next  town  or  to  Canton*  Bat 
foreign  goods  came  in  for  the  subjects  of  Russia,  who  did 
not  join  in  the  Treaty,  at  one  and  a  half  per  cent. :  conse* 
quently^  at  Constantinople, .  or  the  other  ports,  ..Bussiaa 
grain  was  charged  but  a  tliird  or  a  fourth  of  th^  duty 
imposed  on  Tutkish  grain.  ,  Constantinople  now.  imports 
fixan  Odessa  to  the  value  of  40,000,000  of  piastres  of  wheat ' 
and  flour.  Such. things  may  appear  incredible  to  a  person 
who  reads  them  in  Europe :  they  are  so  even  in  Turkey. 
The  late  Minister  for  foreign  Afi'airs  would  not  believe  tlie 
fact  here  stated,  till  he  had  it  confirmed  to  him  hy  tbe 
Customer.  In  fact  the  Turkish  Government  were  utterly 
in  the  dark  respecting  this  negojtiation  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end. 

It  is  the  same  with  respect  to  every  other  article.  Tobacco 
is  charged  in  the  tariff  two  piastres,  all  but  font  paras.  The 
tobacco  exported  from  Syria  to  Alexandria  averages  two 
piastres  in  value ;  the  duty  amounts  to  nine^-five  per  cent.; 
consequently  the  tobacco,  of  Apaerica,  which  at  Alexandrii 
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{Mj*  iHAi  three  per  eMit,  (tbe  additioml  two  per  oeat.  is  only 
vbeQieBtinto  Ae  interior),  ie  brought  aoroBa  the  Atlanticio 
vader^ell  in  the  ports  of  Turkey  its  own  produce.  Ttk^ 
a^BiiL  a  manuiaotured  article,  silk.  The  people  -of  the  Le« 
banon  pay  an  easpoii  duty  of  twelve  per  cent,  (in  reality  fifteen,) 
on  sending  it  to  the  towns  where  it  is  manufactured. ',  Mfemu- 
lactuzed  it  is  con/iidered  a  new  produce  and  is  again  subject 
to  an  eaaport  duty*  which  amounts  to  twenty  per  cent,  do  that 
an  inhabitant  of  the  Lebanon  before  he  can  weilriiis  own 
ailkt  manufactured  in  a  nei|;hbouriiig.town,  has  to  piay  ^Afir^« 
Jhe  per  ant.  '  He  therefore  buys  the  silk,  or  the  silk  and 
cotton  imitations  of  Switzerland  and  Prussia^  which  are 
charged  but  five  per  cent. 

So  far  then  tiie  two  preliminary  questions  are  answered, 
and  as  no  equivalent  was  required  for  the  abrogation  of 
monopolies,  so  has  their  abr(^;ation  mi  suich  conditions  proved 
entirely  sterile  of  aU  advantage.  The  commerce  of  the 
CQimti-y  has  increased,  but  it  has  not  been  in  thoise  artides  in 
which  it  was  desired  to  open,  it,  nor  in  those  provinces  on 
which  it  has  been  imposed. 

But  England  had  the  right  in  Turkey  by  the  capitulations 
of  exporting  and  importing  all  articles,  on  the  payment  of 
three  per  cent,  and  ''nothing  more."*  No;  vexation  could 
therefore  exist  save,  by  sufferance ;  and  to  resist  these,  no  new 
Treaty  was  required:!  what  use  could  there  be  in  new- 
Treaties,  if  the  old  ones  were  not  executed  ?  But  let  us 
grant  that  the  stipulations  were  not  precise  and  specific 
enough — then  England  possessed  the  right  of  the  "most 
favoured  nation  : "  this  Turkey  did  not  desire  to  contest,  the 
seventh  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople  was  framed  to 
meet  every  supposable  case.  % 

*  *'  Clause  30.-— That  haying  onoe  paid  the  onstomB  at  th^  portfii 
not  an  aspcr  more  shall  t>e  taken  or  demanded.'*  See  also  Clause§ 
81,  84, 50,  51,  52,  58. 

t  '^Olat7ss  18. — All  the  capitulations,  privileges,  and  articles 
granted  to  the  French  government,  and  other  powers,  having  been 
in  liVe  manner  granted  to  the  English.*'    See  also  Claiues  44, 48* 

%  "  See  this  article  cited  at  p.  376.  ^ 
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'  Tbe  flljeGt  prnfebted  wm  W  deMdope  itbe  imwwei  Irf 
'Turkey;  ji'Bneqaiv$ksstmBmgiaBi!^taidMkB^^ 
taidy  ife  arast  fatire  been  laid  on  Britisk  uapoitB.  Hkj 
iayfMt  a  diff^ndton  'between  importB  and  expcnteio  nj^it 
^  the  wrong  vBjr?  The  aggregate  mciease  is  ten  per  Mtil.;iAy 
not  halve  it»  imd^oe  five  on  imports,  aad  &ve  oa  exports?* 
The  eiiilsnatibii  offefod  is  that  on  no  otiier  terms  c&M  It  %e 
obtained    *«  Toil  caAnoe,"*  said  Lord  iP^dmerston, «  He  iBt 

Jfeodi,  1847 ;  '^^  go  to  the  mkuster  of  a  foreign  power  iv%i 
•  dcaft  in  one  haad,  and  a  pen  in  the  other,  and  •ear,  '4lMre 
'  air,  aign  that  -or  jnmp  out  of  the  window/ ''  This  was  md 
•in  B^Heisnce  io  the  additional  two  -per  oent.  «n  Bdttsh  gsods; 
there  is  no  explanation  for  the  burden  on  TurldA  prodne, 
ooidlbr  the  best  of  reasons,  for  it  was  enforced  by  iht  {rMss 
'«baiw  dfismbed. 

Eoudiy :  the  Treaty  daes  not  abrogate  monopcSies,  nor  benig 
abrogated  does  it  prevei^  their  teimpositian.  They  wefe 
atbiogated  by  Uie  act  of  ihe  TnrkicAi  •GrOferBmefi(t,f  and'flie 
warding  of  iihe  Tresfiy,  as  we  ^asSl  presenltly  see,  -depiifes 
England  of  all  powers  under  it,  of  resisting  the  Inqpoflaisn 
of  any  and  erei^  tax ;  and  fiorther  tdeprifes  hat  of  Ihoee 
'lig^s  which  she  possessed  nnder  llheold  OaipitfdafSonB. 

iIhe  negotiation,  which  commenced  with  iike  view,  fi€  en^Bg 
fseeihepoits  of  Tuikey,  -has  ended  with  Beal^'Cfaeia'Up* 
it.  has,  at  the  mbiiieiit  wh»n  Turkey  Was  abcintto  abvadsn 
its  prohibitksis,  substitiAed  for  them  prohibitory  'di^es. 
JMb  is  the  mieasore  for  which  the  En^sh  minister  has 

'    .*  This  was  the  origioaljNrepoaalof  the  Turkish  gorenment  ilKi^ 

'  and  which  it  gave,  up  on  mj  urgent  remonstranoe,  adopting  jjx  Ben  of 

"it  thatiBuggestion  d£  the  distincti(m  between  exports  and  imported 

which  will  be  hereafter  explained^  asA  ^ifiaSb.  bkift  %S6n  so  "aiflkSj 

{leryerted. .  '  ■ 

t  '^  En  effet^  apr^s  TabolitiQn  de  tons  les  dvois  iutdrievm  qpi  oat 
ete  remplace  par  le  droit  de  9  per  cent.,  payable  4  rezp«rtatioK^etd0 
d^ux  8i»  Tempprtation,  jioug  Toyons  reeusoiter  tpus  ]b»  jonra  lee 
anciens  droits  qui  etoienfe  tombSs  ^  desuetude  m^ani  d*Sire  sifgjtM^ 
par  {fea;  fraites,^^ — The  Conwl 'Qenvo^of  Uw9»,iofbfi  T9^^ 
£ejjfroiUt2B  March,!^^. 
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Jiiwed  Srom  ^j^uding  Bngiand  and  Europe,  the  credit  of 
bavingoveKriiiaetered  and  oatwittedthe  oabmefc  of  St.  Petera- 
hafgh  on  the  field  ef  all  its  triunpks ;  this  is  the  Treaty 
vkieh  sH  Europe  has  rushed  to  ioiii>  believiag  it  to  be  a 
Aaateipiece  of  oovinercial  lagislatioa  aod  of  political  design. 

I  must  now  state  what  the  pirineiplea  of  the  Treaty  were, 
wrUoh  I  proposed  and  which  the  £ngikh  Grovenunent  adopted, 
and  sent  out  to  Conatantinople  in  1887.  . 

lab.  The  '*  most  favoured  natsoa"  olaose. 

8d,  The  privifegea  of  the  British  laerohants  to  be  ext^i^ 
ded  to  sybjeeita  of  Turlcey. 

del.  TIm  duijsr  on  impoits  to  be  retained  at  three  per  cent. ; 
those  pn  eaqrarte  lo  rm  or  fall  on  each  mrtieU  oocordiMg  io  the 
i^erence  heimetm  itt  vahte  in  the  markets  ef  Tmkeif  and^ 
Sn^ape :  a  eommissioa  of  mnGhaats  at  intemils  of  yesos  to  fix 
Kheecolei  in  no  case  the  sum  to  exceed  that  previously  paid* 

Mh.  Tranaii  fisee. 

&th*  To  come  into  operatioB  only  when  all  powers  had 
jpined* 

ThesegDtiaition  was  to  have  been  secret,  and  when  settled 
between  Ikig^dand  the  Porte,  they  were  coi^intly  ta  ad« 
dress  thetnsehes  to  the  other  powers  to  obtain  their  adbesioo. 
No  one  would  have  gained  by  standing  alooL 
,  The  T^ieatj  as  signed  stipulates, 

.1st.  The  ''  most  iiavQutfed  natran  "  clanse. 

%^  SdbgeetaoD  of  the  Engli^  mevohants  In  regard'  to 
ihteinaft  trade- to  thedntiea  paid  by  the  siihijeols  of  t)te  P^rte, 
and  not  paid  by  other  pattions. 

3d.  The  concession  of  the  right  of  inteinal  tegislaitlon  ae^ 
against  Treaties  with  foUBign  Powers. 

4th.  Iflfporta  raiaed  ftom  three  to  five  per  cent.    EiepoiU 
feoin  thmelotw^bes  one  and  the  same^  sum  for  aAlartioi^ 
whether  they  could  bear  it  or  ndt ' 
*  6th.  Ttansit  ehatgiBd  «t' three  per  <eeat. 

6tfi.  To  eoon  into  opeMtion  islthougli  no  otUee  nation 
jouted* 
.  SnchweaethsTiMtkaflliiAraoecndflngtolMvdPaldRf^ 
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« 
"  differed  in  no  material  respect."  *     Hie  changes  were 
made  under  the  pretext  of  secoring  additional  advantages. 
The  British  merchant  is  made  to  pay  '*  as  much"  as  the 
Turkish  subject,  by  means  of  the  words  he  shaU  pay  "  no 
mote :"  appearing  to  gain  the  privileges  of  the  mo9t  Jkooitred 
vibjeet,  he  loses  those  of  '*  the  most  favoured  nation." 
'  On  the  Treaty  coming  into  operation,  the  Porte  made 
arrangements  to  indemnify  the  farmers  of  customs,  imagming 
that  the  English  duties  were  to  be  reduced  to  the  level  of 
^ose  of  Bassia,  according  to  the  1st  Article.     One  of  our 
consuls  fell  into  the  same  mistake,  and  demanded  the  repay* 
ment  of  duties  on  a  cargo  already  shipped,  and  obtained  it. 

The  truly  marvellous  portion  of  this  n^otiation  is,  after 
all,  the  adhesion  of  the  other  Powers.  The  abolition  of  mo- 
nopolies being  effected,  was  effected  once  for  all,  why  then 
should  France  submit  to  a  gratuitous  charge  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  the  price  of  their  abolition  ?  The  French  Am- 
bassador had  received  instructions  to  negotiate  a  Treaty 
similar  to  the  English,  but  on  a  memorial  from  the  merchants, 
he  wrote  home  to  say  that  he  could  obtain  more  favourable 
terms.  He  was  answered  by  peremptory  orders,  tke  reason 
assigned  being  that  the  French  Government,  *'  had  yidded 
this  point  to  England." 

The  French  merchants,  so  soon  as  their  Treaty  was  signed^ 
demanded  the  execution  of  the  first  clause.  They  were 
answered  that  a  ''  tw^  agreement  existed  between  the  Powers 
not  to  require  in  that  respect  the  execution  of  the  Treaty  1  ** 
One  of  them  exclaimed,  *'  had  Turk^  no  friend  when  she 
Signed  that  Treaty?" 

Austria's  repugnance  was  openly  avowed,  she  indeed 
yi^ded  as  regarded  the  trade  of  the  Meditertauan ;  hut 
letttinedher  old  rights  for  the  trade  of  the  adjoining  provinces 
as  Serbia,  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia. 

Every  cabinet  of  Europe  was  broUg^  to  surrender  its 
lights,  a^d  betray  its  people'«  interest  $  not.a^gle  power, 
however  great,  or  however  small,  stood  out.     Eussia  wiis  left 

,«  Lovd  F^nii0»ti)o'8:  stiteBMiit  'in  BaxliaiMnt  adU  beiousd^^*^ 
the  end  of  this  Chapter. 
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done  to  piny  tho  part  of  antagonist,  and  to  realise  the  ppofita 
of  their  self-imposed  disabilities. 

It  thus  appears  that  whenever  England  takes  a  course, 
supposed  to  have  in  ?iew  the  maintenance  of  public  hw, 
she  is  immediately  followed  by  every  state  and  government 
of  Europe.  A  fact  like  this  shows  that  the  originality  of 
design,  or  the  hostility  of  dispositions,  we  lend  to  France,  are 
but  supposititious ;  and  that  the  obstructions  we  there  meet 
with,  or  the  dangers  we  may  thence  apprehend,  are  solely,  in 
as  far  as  they  may  be  or  become  real,  of  our  own  creating. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  this  had  been  treated  by  Bussia, 
not  merely  as  a  hostile,  but  as  n  perfidious  measure.  She 
coupled  it  with  the  occupation  of  Carack,  as  acts  forcing  her 
to  have  recourse  to  arms,  laying  "  on  England  the  terrible 
resfonsibility  of  such  a  coniiagration.'*  *  In  her  avowed,  as 
in  her  official  organs,  she  threatened  to  retrieve  at  Calcutta 
the  d^eat  she  had  experienced  on  the  Bosphorus ;  but  in  the 
scanner  of  these  threats  she  could  not  suppress  ber.exultation, 
and  on  the  very  day  that  the  Treaty  was  settled  at  the  Board 
of  Trade,  these  words  were  published  in  .the  Frankjort 
Jowtial — 

**  We  will  make  their  profoundest  combinations  and 
niAster-strokes  of  design,  the  pivots  of  our  policy,  and  the 
instruments  of  our  gi-eatness." 

On  the  other  band  the  English  Journals,  and  specially 
those  conuecled  with  the  Foreign  Department)!  asserted  that- 

•  Odessa  Gazette. 

t  **It  may  be  assumed,  without  any  unseemly  exaggeration  of 
■dl'deluding  triumph,  that  by  the  prudence  of  Lord  Polmerston  and 
the  offbrt«  of  Lord  Ponsouby,  seconded  by  fortunate  dispofitions  ixx 
the  Court  of  Vienna  and  of  the  Forte,  Bussian  influence  has  sustained 
*  signal  defeat— a  defeat  which  arms  cannot  retriere,  which  brayado 
oaimot  efface,  nor  menace,  nor  peryennon  repair."*— ^n'^wA  and 
Foreign  Seview, 

'*Lord  Tonscmby,  in  a  letter  to  me,  quoted  in  the  published  o6r« 
"•spondenoe,  says : — "  I  wrote  to  you.  when  you  wero  away  that  I- 
^^^  sure  the  agitation  of  it  (the  Treaty)  would  leG*'  to  nothing  likes 
'Bttlement.    I  say,  that  I  have  not  the  smaUest  expectation  of.  itir 
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it  wovU:  transfer  t»  Turkey  from  Baisia  that  Esropesli 
demand  of  raw  materials  by  wkich  &he  had  been  eoriebed 
within  the  oentuiy  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  and  axty 
miilioDB  sterling.  When  concluded,  it  was  pompous^ 
announced  from  the  Uirone^  extolled  by  the  opposition, 
rapturously  hailed  by  the  nation.  Was  it  not  then  natuial 
for  the  statesmen  of  Europe,  ignorant  saTe  in  opiniotts, 
blind  saTe  for  print,  to  bebeve  that  England  had  taken  the 
lead  in  a  great  work  which  was  to  secure  permanent  tran- 
quiUity? 

If  !Russia  stood  aloof,  was  it  by  mere  indifference?  The 
Treaty  either  served  her,  or  threatened  her.  In  the  oae 
case^  why  did  she  not  join — ^in  the  other,  why  did  she  not 
oppose  ?  While  any  power  stood  out,  the  Treaty  was  in- 
operative, because  the  merchants  of  the  dissenting  power,  and 
through  them  all  other  merchants,  rode  right  over  it.  Had 
she  not  infhience  with  one  ?  If  not  (me  stood  out,  clearly 
she  was  not  opposed.  Why  then  did  she  not  join? 
Because  by  her  simulated  opposition  she  ensured  its  success 
and  justified  the  impression  that  the  falsified  Treaty  was  the 
original  one.  When  they  had  all  joined,  her  position  was 
magnificent :  her  merchants  could  import  at  one  quarter  of 
liie  duty  paid  by  all  others,  and  export  at  one  quarter  ,''an 
her  triumphs  had  conferred  upon  her  no  privileges  to  hs 
compared  with  those  which  ^he  leaped  from  a  Treaty,  levelled 
at  her  exist^iee. 

A  new  administration  comes  into  power  in  England; 
DBmomstrances  pour  in  from  eveiy  quarter:  the  monstrous  &ct 
waa  prodaimed  of  English  Merchants  being  forced  to  bonow 
the  names  of  Bussian  firms.*  The  necessity  of  a  remedy  was 

being  accepted.  Bnssioti  interests  would  be  deeply  aflbcfod  by  li 
!fhe  Biissians  ace  not,  I  most  presume,  ignooEBnt  of  thecotwefflBiwis 
of  it ;  and  I  Imow  they  are  at  this  moment  edl^owet^fid" 

*  CkiL  Bose  wiites,  on  the-  7th  Septdmber,  1848 : — ^^  jkn  noaa* 
mrmM&'iut  prorcs  the  superiority  of  l^e  advantage  irhieh  tht 
JtuBsi^n  mefchsnt  now  enjoyt  ov&s  the  British  memhame.  I  knoir 
tUat  a  Britidii  aierGhatit  gave  1  per  eeat  to  a  penon 
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H^  evident  that  tbe  Turicish  garamiBeDt  pvepared  ior  it  ^  Sut 

means  were  i<»und  to  set  ihem  oa  a  false  txa^v  t^t  of  deviauig 

a  proeeaa  for  equalising  the  duty  between  the  Britiah  and 

llusian  by  making  the  native  deal^  leka  ioM  io  itr  boujgM 

fnm  4ke  JRaMMW,  jpity  ^»  ^j/al  iax.   The  plaii  is  designaitad'by 

(me  of  our  own  agents,  *'  a  bold  and  unexpected  attempt :"  he 

attributed  it  to  Turkey.    It  was  met  by  a  Hussian  *^  armed 

janissary  **  being  sent  to  embark  the  goods  *'  by  fovoe/'  f    k 

i 
Baisian  marohant,  whom  Lalso  know  to  trade  as  a  Hussian  merchant 

in  his  namfl ;  and  I  further  know,  that  a  sort  of  national  pride  alone 

has  preyented  the  rest  of  the*  British  merchants  in  Syria  from  doing 

the  same* 

)   *  i*  Even  tibe  Oaitom-hoiue  appahators  herSt  sensibid  of  the  ad^ 

Wtttsgee  enjoyed  by  the  Ruasian  trade,  and  forseeing  the  pmbafaiJaty 

in  oonsequeace  of  a  modifioatlou of  the  Slngliah  Conrdutic^haye 

itipuUiied  with  the  Government  that  they  are  to  he  miemnified  for 

the  loss  they  will  sustain  should  tlie  modification  take  place 

**  Need  a  dearer  proof  be  adduced  of  the  adyantages  which  Bussia 
baa  gained  by  the  Treaty,  than  the  ikct  that  a  erovod  cf  nondnal 
MtmUm  mevrjhanta  hoe  sprung  up  one  hardly  knoweftwn  where,  einoe 
^omneiato  operation,*^ — Oottfoint  Deapateh  (tf  C/olonbl  SobbavI 
Mb.  Moobb  {fiontui-Qeuerdlfor  Syria  and  Comvl  cf  JSeyrout^y 

t  Ths  AMB4.BSAP0B4 — ''  Upon  my  inquiring  of  the  Minister  of 
foreign  Affairs  in  what  manner  the  really  important  difference 
between  12  and  6  per  cent,  paid  by  British  merchants  on  exports  and 
imports  respectiyely,  and  the  uniform  duty  of  3  per  cent,  paid  on 
bothby  Riissian  traders  umw  removed^ his  Exoellancy  assused  me  that 
in  BOSH  oases  that  d^erence  (!)  was  leyied  npoatha  XindoBh  subjeat 
"^in  the  former  as  a  seller,  in  the  latter  as  a  purohaasr.'*«**^tr  ^aj^^Mpi 
Ccmniny  (I8th  I^ov,  IS4&,)  ,  ^ 

Thb  Consitl-Oenebai.. — "  A  Russian  merchant,  or  at  any  rate 
trading  as  such,  purchased  lately  a  large  quantity  of  silk,  but  the 
appottstor  hayii^  been  unaUe  to  diseorer  the  sellers  or  producers 
thcaeof,  in  order  to  exact  the  9  per  oeut.  export  duty  fifont  them^ 
olijected  to  his  so  doing.  .  .  .  The  cancellier  proceeded  to  the 
Cdstom-housewith  a  janissary  anuedyaadded^nred  his  dctermiQation. 
*P  embark  the  silk  by  force.  .  .  .  The  Custom-house  <^oei; 
Spplied  to  Assad  Pascha  for  support,  to  preyentits  embarkation ;  but 
^  oontfeqaenee  of  a  communication  &om  the  Russian  cant^ellier,  his 
I<xodileucy  ordered  the  appaltators  to  allow  the  embarkation  of  the 
^es  on  the  payment  ofS  per  cent.  onlyP* — Col  Soee,  1th  Sepi,^  1842. 
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Pufzted  and  confounded  hj  the  worldng  of  a  measure 
wliidi,  when  in  opposition,  tlu^  had  hastened  to  extol,  tbe 
new  administratini  now  sent  about  to  the  oonsuls  and 
merchants  to  ask  their  opinion;  this  was'  the  unanswerable 
question  which  they  put  "Shall  we  keep  the  third  daase, 
or,  abandoning  it,  take  to  the  first  ?  "  Here  are  the  yeiy  woids 
of  the  inevitable  Lord  Aberdeen : —  . 

"  Whxthes  the  «^iiKidvantages  under  which  Britiah  mer- 
chants labour  are  of  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  mere 
advantageous  to  claim  the  benefit  of  the  First  Article,  and 
insist  upon  British  merchants  being  placed  on  the  same 
footing  with  Bussian  merchants,  although  such  a  coarse 
might  lead  to  the  sacrifice  of  toliatever  advantages  theBriiisli 
trader  now  enjoys  under  the  Convention,  by  the  substitution 
of  fixed  and  for  variable  and  arbitrary  duties  of  import  and 
export,  and  by  the  abolition  of  monopolies  and  other  ancient 
sources  of  vexation  and  annoyance  ?  " 

There  can  be  no  alternative  between  two  clauses  of  a  Treaty; 
if  you  have  something  to  choose  between,  you  have  nothing 
to  stand  upon,  for  there  must  be  contradiction.  But  yon 
had  none  by  the  first  article,  for  it  is  general,  and  the  obli- 
gations incurred  by  the  third  are  special.  The  three  volumes 
of  correspondence  tally  with  their  text.  They  contain,  how- 
ever, one  passage  of  sense. 

"  We  cannot  see  how  our  being  placed  '  on  the  footing  of 
the  most  favoured  nation '  can  in  any  way  subject  us  to 
'Tariable  an^  arbitrary  duties  of  import  and  export.'  The 
Bussian  Merchants  and  others,  under  Bussian  protection,  are 
liable  to  no  variable  or  arbitrary  duty."* 

When  Lord  Palmerston  is  at  length  charged  in  the  House 
with  surrendering  the  rights  of  the  "  most  favoured  nation, 
he  answers : — 

"The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  really  has  not  read'the 
the  Treaty.  He  may  lift  tip  hi^  eyes  at  that  statement;  but 
I  repeat  that  he  cannot  have  read  the  Treaty,  or,  if  he  has, 

t  Mr.  Scctt  of  SUimlaiu 
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ke  hai  not  read  it  correetiy.  He  stated,  that  bj  the  Treaty 
as  signed,  British  subjects  and  ships  were  not  placed  ujMm 
the  footing  of  the  most  favoured  nation ;  if  the  hon.  Member 
will  only  look  at  the  Treaty  itself,  he  will  see  tliat  the  iint 
Article  states—  .    '      > 

*AU  fonndr  rig^  and  privileget  are  oonfinaed,  and  all  rights, 
privileges,  and  inunuiutiea,  which  the  SablisM  Forte  now  granta»  <m 
aiaj  liereafter  grant,  to  t^e  ships  and  subjects  of  any  other  foreign 
Power,  or  wliich  it  may  suffer  [not  merely  grant]  the  ships  and  sub- 
jects of  any  other  foreign  Power  to  enjoy,  shall  equally  be  granted,' 
exercised,  and  enjoyed  by  the  subjects  and  the  ships  of  Ghfeat 
Britain.' 

If  that  is  not  secRxring  to  British  subjects  and  ships  all  the 
advantages  enjoyed  by  the  most  favoured  nation,  I  do  iu>t 
know  how  the  grant  of  those  advantages  could  have  been  ex- 
pressed in  words  more  clear  or  more  comprehensive.  It  is  not 
only  so  in  the  phdn  meaning  of  the  woirds,  But  it  has  hem  9o 
acknowledged  eince  byi  loth  partke.  We  ham  acted  vf<m  thai 
mterpreiatUm,  Indeed,  there  could  have  been  no  inter- 
pretation required  in  the  matter,  because  the  words  are  aa 
clear  and  as  plain  .as  words  can  be,  and  from  them  it  is  c}ear 
that  British-  subjects  and  ships  are  upon  the  footing  of  the 
most  favoured  nation/' 

This  statement  was  received  with  loud  cheers,  Good  God ! 
why  print  vdumes  of  correspondence  1  Yarro  did  not  despair 
after  Cannffi ;  who  can  hope  after  this  ? 

The  British  officials  put  up  their  pi*ayers  for  one,  one  only» 
boon,-*that.RuB8ia  may  join ;  then  would  be  covered  all  their 
ain  and  hidden  aU  their  shame.  Little  did  they  see,  and  less 
did  they  care,  that  her  adhesion  would  withdraw  one  immunity 
from  British  trade,  for  Bussian  subjects  trafficked  in  our  goods, 
and  lent  theit  names  to  our  merchants.  When  a  favourable 
reception  was  to  be  managed  for  the  Czar  in  London,  the^ 
Bussian-  Cabinet  ^.ommd  to  gratify  their  wishes.  Lord 
Aberdeen  solemnly  announced  the  event  to  Parliament, 
alsttting  it  tiiatr^^XJerMaj^aiy's  go^emaasent  had  not  heea 
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ijb  .ft  tkit  maitejf."  Tkb  ten^^mif  etA  oUafatti  A« 
oonliniled  lo  adkeie  to  lier  '<^  jM^^m  €i  intiMaik'* 
ttirtngka  fure  of  Blue  Booki>  iniifl  ki  the  audbt  ctf  tke  diii<l 
ttsSpBliisli  masiia^efi  aadtihe  anneaatuMt  ef  Oncow,  ako 
qiiietly,  without  the  observation  of  a  single  flOiil«  or  tbA 
comment  of  a  single  journal — joined  the  Treaty. 

'  Ikigttih  Dtplamacy  novr  entered  tiie  hann  df  wpme  i  the 
ISti^l  Merchants  irere  contented :  in  whstt  age  db  we  five 
when  such  a  fact  could  not  awaken  even  curiosity?    Coull  - 
stultification  be  more  perfect,  or  demonstration  complete? 

'  Sot  already,  in  1838,  the  Eussian  Cabinet  was  prepanog 
the  occasion  to  shift  its  ground.  An  elaborate  expos^  oC 
its  ideas  was  transmitted  to  its  ambassador  at  Constantinople 
attd  oomntmieated  to  the  eonstds.  In  thak  docvunent  the 
satte  bnsis  was  assamed  as  tint  of  the  iBnglSsh  Treaty,  bttt 
ddttbts  were  entertaiiied  in  cofisequenees  of  its  **lM0e 
ttHffding,"  through  which  the  Tatkish  Government  m^t 
tf  p :  the  **  isolation  "  of  Bossia  is  represetitedl  as*  a  pause 
tmtii  she  has  seen  *'what  resntts  shall  manifest  themselves.'* 
>  In  1846  the  desited  results  had  conseqtiently  been  mani- 
fested—were they  favourable  or  unfavouralle?  If  the  first, 
W^impose  on  her  trade  a  graloitotis  burden  of  19  per  aeHd. 
and  sacrMce  all  her  exdusivts  advantages?  In  that  year  she 
had  usurped  Cracow,  while  England  and  Trance  were  pre** 
testing  against  each  other  about  a  l^eaty  (U^ieeht)  whidi  had 
oiafled  for  flfty  i^rs  to  exlsl.  If  the  seooftd — %  in  Hie 
words  of  one  of  her  ccmawdsr  '^wcfrse  than  the  abuses  were 
m!>w  reappearing)  which  had  Mka.  into  desuetude  even 
before  the  Treaty  was  signed;"  why  give^  «p  the  EArmgiait 
ilnises  of  the  Treaty  of  Adnanople?  It  A»  wk»  hais  pre* 
oliiated  tlxat  clause  the  diief  reward  (tf  her  canspa^  ef 
1^2^»  abandons  the  faeidty  it  ooc^rs  <lo  i»terlBre  ik  the 
Mbnuik  administraition  of  tH/Q  Ferttt)  iitov^i  h^  to  soiietiifalf 
crfeh  birifter^ili:         ' 

i/ A^ainai  Suesta  England  wifl  never  strike  ii  bIow«    1%a 
eteiest  of  ihei^r(»ig  mind  aiui  tiie  weak.is  nel  -deleMBwi    ^ 
hgr t&eiRlaivre  fknraeof their becfts^orby  th^illodiesi tft  A 
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BierAn  did  pannDittkft  ittpttliaoe  attAok  to  •  lAeBnae 
irlhih  mold  haiw  alttted  &e  rdaiive  bases  6f  the  power  of 
ShMsn  wd  TiuJDBy. 

Bfwy  vsmadE&blo  msa  for  the  last  fiflby  yeass  lias  prog- 
aaatitfatid  the  esbinctaon  of  tho  Westam  States  ana  Oe 
ftfitimpk  ofar  tlseia  of  Bwssia.  Several  of  thass  were  tkem- 
advas  8o?ereigaa  and  Miaiiters,  and  liad  practkal  meaiis  of 
working  out  their  tbougMs*  Not  one  of  tbem  has  suoceedfid 
•^]iot  one  of  tham  baa  even  approached  toiraidA  the  #ay  to 
eteeesa.  Eaasia  owes  infinitely  mote  to  the  energy  wiCh 
wliioli  aha  has  been  opposed  by  asea  of  first-4'ate  g^ntas 
and  highest  station,  than  to  the  devotedness  wi^ii  which 
aha  liaa  beeii  served  either  by  her  own  ofiioials  or  by  the 
traitors  whotti  she  has  at  all  times  had  at  her. disposal  in 
Sbresgn  Cabinats.  It  ia  not  the  diflicnlty  of  ^e  enterprise 
.thai  haa  oaosed  these  iaihises*  I  take  an  illnstoatioh  firam 
^e  other  hemisphere : 

,  Skmftaflii  yuttB  ago,  the  plains  watered  by  the  Parana'aad 
the  Plata»  fertilaaa  they  are  vast,  where  herds  tajght  inultifily 
like  the  sands  of  the  sea^  towards  which  a  tide  of  OEaigiatiali 
Jmd  8^  in  froBS  £nrope»  gave  ploiaise  of  an  enoomovs 
aiqpply  of  hides  and  taUoW-,  laitenial  dissensions  aroa^iand 
ThiglBnd  and  Emane  commanced  thereupon  a  series,  of  .the 
strangest  freaks  that  have  ever  been  seen.  One  of.  the 
•kadiiig  nu^rdhaats  was  sent  over  in  1347  to  see  what  could 
be  done»  He  came  to  me  with  bis  oaae.  After  he,  hod 
concluded  his  narrative,  he  asked  me  if  I  could  explain  the 
aouroe  of  the  malignity  of  which  they  were  the  object* .  I 
^aakfid  huoa  in  turn,  what  vi^rethe  articles  of  export— to 
what  amoiut — ^what  the  piohalAs  increase .  with^out  ib$  ith 
•terference,  &c^?  He,  »^iedi  that  a  miUicti  aitd  a  <][ua«tQr 
aterling  worth  of  hidesi  tallow>  kc^  weiie  exported,  and  had 
they  been  let  alone,  or  the  matter  once  for  all  settled,  they 
would  be  now  exporting  to  tte  value  of  six,  eight  or  ten 
milUons.  I  tb^n  asked  him  the  amount  and  nature  qf 
the  exports  fitpm  the  Baltic.  He  commenced  to  reply,  wban 
«iddenfy,  he  stopped,  and  after  a  pause,  exciaimed,  V6ir4 
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'•ysou  have  citiiMd  the  scales  to  fiill  'from  my  ejnJ^    ffe 
then  informed  me  of  &  raiiety  of  drcmnstanoes  wlMt 

had  never  strack  him  betore,  all  indicating. the. oomwetutn 
•ot  Bossia  with  those  coontiies,  and  it  even  afipesied  that 
the  brig  of  war  which  had  been  captored  by  the  blockading 
'  squadron  was  a  present  from  the  Czar  to  Bosas.  If  a 
merchant  did  not  understand  the  diplomatic  value  of  tl» 
disturbance  of  the  Plata,  how  should  statesmen  ? 

Thus  have  Pitt,  Napoleon,  Talleyrand,  Qustavus  itl,  Med. 
They  knew  nothing  of  commerce,  aiid  could  not  counteract  a 
system  of  which  commerce  formed  the  basis.  The  proposed 
Treaty  met  her  on  this- ground. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  any  wrong  was  here  intended 
to  Eossia:  there  was  no  purpose  to  iojuiv  the  legitimate 
Baltic  trade,  and  all  that  was  proposed  was,  to  allow  the 
lEnglish  merchant,  to  buy  on  the  same  terms  -as  in  Bussia. 
The  project  might  have  its  political  side :  it  had  also  its 
commercial.  It  opened  to  England  a  new  and  a  vast  supply 
derived  from  a  country  whe]^  our  export  trade  is  odijr 
hampered  by  our  inability  to  obtain  returns.  From  Syria, 
we  take  one  and  sell  forty.  Bussia,  for  her  raw  maieriak, 
requires  gold,  and  affords  no  mai^et,  far  less  a  prospective 
field  for  our  wares.  With  Turkey  the  whole  transport  woaB 
be  effected  in  British  bottoms. 

Had  the  Biitish  Minister  been  cofi^rained,  in  183^^  to 
admit  these  high  duties,  lie  would  subsequently  have  made 
some  endeavours  to  reduce  them.  France  and  Austria  had 
yielded  unwillingly :. he  was  sure  of  their  backing:  Bnssia 
assumed  to  be  on  the  same  Urie  5  not  cmly  she  professed  t& 
desire  unlimited  freedom  rf  trade,  but  she  exacted  it.  How, 
thfen,  is  it  that  England  doiild  never  obtain  a  single  reduc^ 
tion  ?    The  little  king  of  Greece  was  not  so  helpless.* 

•  The  British  constd  of  Janina  (12th  July,  1843)  arguing  that  it 
is  easy  to  obtain  reductions  by  taiing  adrantage  of  concessions  ntaSa 
ly  other  States,  mentions  "  a  secret  understanding  come  to  "v^th  s 
Hellenic  merchant  in  1841,  fbr  an  abatement  of  dnfy  on  a  cargo  dT 
wool  •"  axfeother  reduction  of  the  dutyion  wool  in  &voBr .  of  Iheiiip 
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Hie  GoYemments  of  Eiixope  hate  lost  the  tithes^  so  that  it 
is  with  the  greatest  diffioulty  that  they  can  impose  direct 
toXMy  and  they  nre  dnvea  to  tax  trade.  The  Turkish 
Tveasuiy  receives  the  tithes :  what  then  would  be  its  profit 
irere  grain  free  P  Ten  per  cent,  is  paid  in  every  case  on 
exportation,  independently  of  any  Customs'  duty.  The  in- 
tezeat  of  the  Turkish  Government  is  therefore  that  of  pro- 
prietor not  of  tax-gatherer ;  the  tax*gatherer  stops  demand, 
lenders  unsaleable  its  goods  and  unreaHsable  its  revenue. 

The  English  Minister  then  could  have  no  scruples  in  se(»king 
for  a  reduction  which  would  hare  encountered  no  obstacle. 
Every  province  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  has  become  by  this 
Treaty  a  foreign  state  for  its  neighbour,  every  change  in  the 
nature  of  an  article  subjects  it  to  a  new  duty,  and  every 
change  effected  in  a  fc»reign  article  subjects  it  to  the  duty  of 
a  native  produce.  The  Customers  roam  throughout  the  Imid 
levying  Black  Mail  upon  the  villages,  for  to  no  other  form 
of  taxation  can  this  imposition  be  compared.* 

Whether  Turkey  could  supply  grain  to  Europe  or  not, 
would  have  remained  a  problem  had  it  not  been  for  the 
dearth  of  1846.  ' 

The  price  of  grain  in  Boumelia,  on  the  threshing-floor, 
averages  seven  piastres  the  kilo,  or  one  shilling  and  three- 
pence the  English  busheL  At  the- end  of  1846,  it  began  to 
rise,  and  soon  attained  twenty  piastres ;  and  the  out.pouring 
■commenced.  From  the  walls  of  Vienna  might  be  traced, 
vdong  the  plain,  as  far  as  eye  could  reach^  double  lines  of 
waggons,  the  one  arriving  full,  the  other  retuniing  empty ; 
night  and  day,  week  after  week,  month  after  month,  tliis 
stream  continued  to  flow,  and  when  the  price  no  longer 

habitants  from  24  piastres  24  paras  to  21-10,  **  which  privilege  woa 
slso  shared  by  Hellenio  xnerohants,"  itod  that  "  the  ftftme  rule  was 
Allowed  in  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  valonia  to  W  piastres  from  68 
piastres  as  established  by  our  tariff:"  and  he  says  that  he  had,  in 
■eonsequenoe,  claimed  and  obtained  the  same  conoessions  for  British 
■soerohants. 

*  In  a  table  of  tlie  farms  belonging  to  the  Grand  Yiiier,  drawn  ap 
by  Jonesco,  Gumbruk  is  a  regular  entry. 
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poiiitted  expoctatioBy  tile  gmnarite  wwe  ttillfiilL  By  the 
ffiack  Sea  alone*  tirenty  mifiioiis  of  kikft  were  eiqpttrM, 
and  Tnrkey  reoeiTed  between  two  or  tioee  miUieiitt  staiiiig- 
Had  this  tnppfy  not  been  forthcoming,  thie  moaiy  weald 
httve  gone  to  Biuiia,  while  she  might  haire  increased  the 
prke,  and  theiebj»  the  leverity  of  the  fiunine  in  Eoiope 
This  exportation  was  not  the  result  oi  a  particulaily  favociis^le 
season— 4he  high  price  had  tided  traffic  over  the  bar  d  the 
Taiiff.  It  was  on  this  that  Bussk  hastened  to  renmufie  &e 
atiggeative  privileges  wMdi  she  had  hitherto  maintained. 

England  has  now  pat  herselfinBossia's  shoes,  ItisEn^d 
thi^  has  to  exert  her  influence  to  obstruct  the  developnM&t 
of  the  tendtorial  lesonroes  of  Tuikey.  Every  attempt  to 
facilitate  trade  is  now  broken  by  the  iuterpoei^n  of  the 
English  embassy.  ''.You  have/'  said  M.  Thiers,  on  a  me- 
morable oecasion,  "  adopted  the  interests  of  Ensna  for  yd&r 
own.  Tou  have  nothing  more  to  do"  Say  rather  jm  have 
much  to  do. 

I  trust  that  the  foregoing  pages  will  justify  my  dedBTStion 
IB  the  House  ol  Commons  the  ^3d  of  February,  184S. 

"  I  am  prepared  to  prove,  and  I  stake  my  character  apo&it, 
and  the  house  wiO  be  justified  in  applying  any  eensure  to  me 
if  I  fail^  that  in  one  negotiatioB  which  has  been  refeiwd  to 
to-night,  viz.,  that  of  the  Treaty  of  Turkey,  there  have  been 
changes  made  in  the  stipulations,  with  the  view  and  with  tie 
e&et  of  securing  the  interests  of  Bus^a.  Sir,  I  an 
possessed  of  documents  so  numerous  and  mtnirtey  aad  d 

ff 

*  During  the  year  1847, 1224  vessel  were  despatched  with  csEgoei 
from  the  former,  and  1638  from  the  latter, — a  great  part  of  which 
were  British  bottoms.  The  exports  of  grain  from  Ibrafla,  which,  in 
1837,  amoimted  to  onlf  220,000  quarters,  and  in  1840,  to  9f^6fitlO 
quarters^  atteioed  in  184B,  960,000  quarten,  and  in  1847, 1,^1^ 
quarters ;  to  which  if  we  add  about  twofflurds  for  6hiats>  andalotit 
the  same  ^quantity  for  theXtirldsh  ports,  we  iisve  a  total  of  tmi^ 
ibreo  millions  of  quarters  exported  to  Constantinople  and  dt^fot^ent 
ports  in  Europe  in  the  course  of  one  year. — (Eeport  of  a  CoettSt^^ 
ef  Gonstailtii|ot»le.)  This  statemeiit  is  cKcliislfe  of  Tama  and 
Boumelia, 
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ffiiliiiUBy  «o  eiiii0ieullhn9»  ibit  no  bojy  of  men,  sitting  down 
with  tin  pntpOM  <tf  Asoeitaiiifeig  l^e  facts,  can  anire  at  any 
otter  QODOidasknii  Mve  Ikat  of  inletitimkalfalilftcation  to  serve 
thr<nteitet»  of  a  Vofeigii  I^dwet^** 


It  waa  in  the  ooftrae  bi  the  foregoing  tianBactioli  that  waa 
buougbt  hone  to  ma  the  idea  of  treaeheiy  in  the  bosom 
of  the  British  Btate  and  Cabinet.  In  (his  vohune  it  is  used 
u  tfae'Key  of  dl  transactions.  It  therefore  appears  to  me 
that  this  is  the  pboe  where  I  may  be  justified  in  approaching 
it  difectly»  explaining  the  position  in  which  I  have  been 
plaeed---the  motives  under  which  I  inve  acted,  and  the 
st^s  which  I  have  taken.  I  owe  this  aq  a  duty  to  the 
iMder»  and  I  conceive  that  an  impartial  consideration  of  myt 
statement  is  a  duty  which  he  owes  to  me. 

In  the  coarse  I  have  pursued  I  had  no  option.  I  had  the 
misfortune  to  know  wliat  it  would  faeve  been  guilty  to  conceal* 
I  was  fuUy  convinced  that  by  discharging  my  duty  I  mmsfc* 
ineur  obloquy;  whilst  by  closing  my  lips  I  could  have 
seoored  the  highest  objects  of  personal  ambition4  I  was  as 
one  who  by  accident  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  con- 
spiracy, or  witness  to  the  preparation  of  a  minder*  A  portion 
of  the  circumstances  to  which  I  ti&x  is  before  the  reader. 
I  may  have  been  mistaken  in  my  canclusio^s,  but  I  acted 
upon  them  so  as  to  bring  to  evidence  their  truth  or  my 
niistake.    I  laid  tiiem  before  my  Sovereign* 

The  Minister,  the  olijeot  of  the  ohaige,  imniediately  changed 
his  course,  and  adopted  the  very  measoree  which  he  had 
iBpndiated.  It  was  my  misfoitune  to  believe  this  change  to 
be  real>  witiiiin  two  years  he  had  frustrated  every  measure  he 
had  adoptedend  had  reverted  to  the  course  be  h«d  abandoned. 
It^as  then  that  I  publicly  proclaimed  to  the  Nation  what 
I  had  before  privately  presented  to' its  Boveieign* 

I  now  !rq)aired  a  neglect  oif  which  I  had  been  guilty-*'^al 
of  exiamining  this  Minister's  prrevions  conduct.    It  was  not 
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till  the  month  of  June>  IHii,  that  I  lead  liis^»eedidel»refed 
o;i  the  Ist  of  June,  1829,  and  wUcb  if  it  had  fiJlon  into  n^ 
hands  two  yean  before  woiuld  have  entirely  altered  ibe 
Foreign  Policy  of  this  countiy ;  that  apeech  was  ddireied 
when  there  was  no  suspicion  abroad,  yet  that  and  similar 
speeches  were  of  so  striking  a  nature  as  to  create  suspicion 
€ven  in  the  mind  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  who  went  so  far  as  to 
insinuate  that  Lord  Palmerston  was  then  the  Bepresentative 
of  Bttssia  in  the  British  Parliament.  I  next  turned  to  bis 
Qonduct  on  other  fields;  for  this  inquiry  materials  weie 
auppUed  by  the  documents  which  then  began  to  be  ponied 
forth,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  expansion  of  England's 
diplomatic  action.  Isx  erery  one  I  found  the  same  result. 
Of  these  I  published  elaborate  expositions  which  were 
ze-echoed  in  th^  columns  of  the  Leading  Journals.  No 
refutation  iu  any  case  was  attempted.  I  endeavoured  by 
every  means  to  bring  the  matter  to  adjudication.  I  appealed 
to  Lord  Melbourne,  as  head  of  the  Government,  and  as 
member  of  the  Pri\'y  Council :  I  did  so  to  Sir  B.  Peel.  The 
diarge  was  made  not  figuratively,  or  in  the  spirit  of  invective; 
but  practically,  with  a  view  to  forcing  an  inquiry.  Finally) 
after  long  endeavours,  I  succeeded  in  bringing  it  into  the 
House. 

These  circumstances  are  at  least  evidence  that  my  con- 
idction  was  complete,  and  such  a  conviction  had  it  regarded 
only  the  life  or  property  of  an  individual,  no  conscientious 
man  Qould  despise. 

The  reception  which  the  charge  met  with  in  the  House 
affects  neither  my  conduct  nor  the  merits  of  the  case ;  that 
belongs  to  the  character  of  the  body.  ''  It  is  impossible  to 
deny,"  says  Mr.  Macaulay,  ^'  that  impeachment,  though  itis  s 
fine  cei^emony,  and  though  it  may  have  been  useful  in  the 
sieventeenth  eentury,  is  not  a  proceeding  &om  which  woek 
good  can  now  he  expected.  "Whatever  confidenoe  may  be 
placed  in  the  dedbion  of  the  Peers  on  an  appeal  arising  out 
of  ordina!ry  litigation,  it  is  certain  that  nosman  has  the  least 
confidence  in  their  impartiality^  wheat  a  great  public  {xaash 
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|ioDAr7»  charged  with  a  gveab  state  erixne,  is  brought  to  their 
bar.  They  are  all  politicians.  There  is  hardly  one  among 
them  whose  vote  on  an  impeaohsnent  may  not  be  confidently 
predicted  before  a  witness  has  been  examined  r  and>  eT«i 
if  it  were  possible  to  rely  on  their  justice,  they  would  stiil  be 
quite  unfit  to  try  sujoh  a  cause/'  The  authority  of  this 
writer  will  not  be  questioned  as  regards  his  knowledge  of 
his  time ;  and  according  to  him  the  men  whot  for  all  moral 
or  political  purposes  control,  or  rather  constitute  England, 
are  without  character,  and  when  not  frivolous,  dishonest. 
This  is  his  judgment,  not  mine ;  for  less  than  this  he  cannot 
imply  when  he  denies  the  capacity  of  Parliament  to  entertain 
the  gravest  of  charges  and  to  perform  the  most  solemn  .of 
duties. 

The.  matter,  however,  was  not  dismissed  as  frivolous  or 
vexatious,  far  less  were  proceedings  taken  against  the  two 
members  by  whom  it  was  brought  forward :  public  morality 
had  not  sunk  to  the  pitch  of  pretending  to  inquire  where 
they  had  resolved  not  to  examine.  The  subject  was  simply 
dropped,  and  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  future  hit^ 
torian. 

Towards  that  history,  however,  a  valuable  contribution  it 
furnished  in  Xord  Falmerston's  five  hours'  reply.  It  ^saa 
continued  during  two  sittings  of  the  28th  of  February  and 
the  1st  of  March,  and  in  it  preeminently  shine  the  ela« 
borate  memory  and  consummate  tact  of  the  speaker.  But 
there  is  not  a  single  assertion  of  his  accuser  refuted,,  or  even, 
met.  It  is  composed  of.  three  portions — Silence,  mystification, 
and  superfiuity  :  Silence  wjier6  the  charge  was  of  a  nature 
intelligible  to  the  audience,  such  as,,  for  instantce,  the  note  to 
Prince  Talleyrand  rejecting  the  proposed  intervention  oa  thi^ 
part  of  France  and  Austria  for  the  support  of  Poland,  onitha: 
betrayal  to  the  Eussian  Embassy  of  the  Turkish  oommUr 
nicatiou  of  the  draft  of  the  Treaty  of  Hunkiar  Skelessi; 
Mystification  in  respect  to  matters  of  wUdts  his  audieno^ 
knew  nothing,  a  specimen  of  which  we.  have  just  seen  ia 
reference  to  the  Turkish  Commercial  Treaty ;  8u.p6rfl.uity,  'in 
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fcfimling  liiroidlBgwMta  mae^af  cjuaggsnot  made^€i|^ 
«riiiaemiiitiabcr« 

Bj  a  nroeessy  "  Padtamentaiy,  bat  periiaps  not  the  len 
diiaeditable/'  I  ins  forasd  into  speaking  before  him,  and 
iiwaaonl^after  I-was  tiins  deprhredof  ike  faculty  of  reply; 
that  he  oommeneed  his  8peedi»  in  foil  seenritj  agalast  anf 
poeailnlity  of  exposoK. 

A  ciieumBtaDoe  most  significant  is,  that  the  aocmsed 
Hudster  songfat  the  member  by  whom  the  charge  was  made, 
and  was  content  to  accept  his  pnblic  co-operation  and 
private  friendship  without  the  forms  ot  lecantiiliioii  or 
apology.  This  is  a  iisct  to  have  weight,  even  in  times  whoi 
law  is  without  loroe  and  public  ohaneter  a  marketal^ 
commodity. 

The  member  in  question  (Mr.  Anstej)  did  not  derive  firom 
me  his  judgment  of  the  Minister:  he  to  me  expressed  that 
judgment  before  he  was  aware  of  mine.  In  respect  to  matt^ 
whidi  he  defived  from  me,  nothing  could  exceed  the  labour 
which  he  deroted  to  their  examination,  nor  the  dose  scm- 
tiirf  which  he  appHed  to  their  details.  Other  legal  gentlemen 
assisted  in  preparing  the  case.  My  entire  correspondence, 
without  the  reservation  of  a  single  lett^  was  placed  con- 
joiDtly  in  theiriiands,  and  whatever  the  motives  wlndi  may 
now  be  attributed  to  Mr.  J^nertey,  it  is  evident  that  his  irst 
object  must  have  been  to  assure  himself  of  the  truth :  his 
raeent  leglQ  appointment  by  the  present  Government  speaks 
for  itself. 

.  I  cannot  dismiss  this  matter  without  bearing  my  testimony 
to  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  case  was  handled.  As 
an  effort  of  memory  it  was  started  by  a  veteran  and  most  in* 
jhiimtial  politician,  to  have  e:(ceeded  any  he  had  ever  listened 
t»  in  that  House.  Itwasno  doubtcaQed  "a  faikre"  by  those 
who  if  Hiey  had  'capacity  to  comprehend  had  not  courage  to 
listen ;  but  it  will  remain  for  aftertimes  a  landttmrk  to  guide 
tiie  Jiutttfe  hsBtorlan  through  the  mazes  of  their  sdftsh  dexterity 
and  the  quagniiree  of  their  ephemeral  success. 

■  HaUam  has  elaboratly  shown  how  the  secrecy  involved  in 
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tibe  Cabinet  Cousoil,  vondext  jadidal  proof  of  miil?6fftatiaB, 
or  of  treason  next  to  an  impossibility;  but  there  is  a  stfll 
greater  obstacle  to  moral  eridence  in  the  present  admitted 
ptaetioe  of  canying  on  publie  business  by  private  letters,  and 
giving,  when  they  ass  giv^,  pabHc  documents  in  extract ;  so 
that  it  is  only  m  eiosptional  eases  that  in  carrying  out  a 
parpose,  the  dntention  would  require  to  be  manifested,  or 
that  a  trace  of  the  proceeding  need  be  left,  after  it  has  been 
effected. 

Those  exceptional  cases^howerer,  are  suftcientlynumeroaa 
«nd  important  to  furnish  all  the  proof  that  would  be  required 
were  it  not  that  the  seiMove  of  colleagues  and  opponents,  and 
indeed  of  all  the  statesmen  of  this  oountiy  and  of  the  other 
countries  of  Europe  is  enlisted  against  the  charge.  The 
parties  among  the  public  cannot  endure  a  reference  of  events 
to  causes  independent  of  those  maxims  by  which  each  would 
rule  the  world ;  and  the  morality  of  the  day  reveals  itself  not 
in  susceptibility  for  the  honour  of  an  accused  Statesman,  but 
in  candour  that  denies  the  possibility  of  guilt. 

The  charge  that  is  considered  too  heinous  to  be  possible, 
is  that  of  being  "  Eussian,"  but  certainly  it  has  no  claim  to 
originality.  It  has  for  years  been  ringing  through  Europe, 
and  turn  by  turn  applied  to  Emperors,  Editors,  SultaBji, 
Chartists,  Viziers,  Arch-Chancellors,  Ministers,  Ambassadcyis, 
Begents,  Palatines,  Frimatbs,  S&shops,  Kings,  and  Dragomans. 
On  no  lips  has  it  been  found  more  often,  or  with  more  deadly 
effect,  than  on  those  of  Lord  Pahnerston ;  he  was,  in  fact, 
the  first  to  give  to  it  its  odious  character :  by  it  he  upset  a 
dynasty  in  France;  expelled, :£^  Begencyfrom  Greece,;  de- 
stroyed, or  attempted  to  destroy^  a  ministry  in  Turk^, 
and  always  using  it  for  Eussia's  ends.  He  has  brought  it 
against  myself,  but  there  is  this  difference  between  the  two 
allegations,  his  was  made  in  a  whisper — ^mine  openly  pro- 
claimed. 

Nor  do  I  stand  alone  in  this.  There  &re  several  mem* 
bers  of  the  public  service  who  have  come  to  this  conclusion, 
•evera^y  on  thdr  .own  gimmds.     If  not  unirersal  it  i»;t 
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TCGiy  Goimnon  opinioB  amongst  European  lesidents  in  tbe 
East.  It  was  for  a  time  at  last  entertained  by  Prince 
Mettemich  ;  a  document  published  during  the  troubles 
of  Yienna,  show  that  it  is  entertained  by  M.  Piokesdi; 
it  has  been  unhesitatingly  asserted  in  the  German  £ncy- 
cbpiedia  (Conversatzions  Lexicon)  and  finally  the  present 
(jOTemment  in  England,  constrained  to  admit  him  into  the 
Cabineti  dare  not  confide  to  him  the  Foreign  Department 
What  Minister  has  ever  before  been  exposed  to  the  like 
au^icions^  and  how  could,  an  EagUsh  Minister  be  suspected 
without  grounds? 

The  question  is  not  one  of  condemnation  but  of  inquiiy-* 
whether  or  not  there  be  a  prima  facie  case. 


Note  L 

riFFEHENCE  OF  THE  TWO  TREATIES  ACCORD- 
ING TO  LORD  PALMERSTON,  March  1,  1848. 

(See  p.  392.) 


"  This  I  will  say,  that  the  Treaty  as  concluded  does  not  differ 
in  any  material  respect  from,  the  draft  of  the  Treaty  as  settled  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  bv  the  Foreign  Office,  and  as  sent  to 
Mr.  Urquhart  to  be  proposed  to  the  Turkish  Government. 

"  I  can  state  to  the  house  the  differences  between  the  draft 
of  the  Treaty  sent  out  in  consequence  of  communications  be- 
tween ]Mr.  Urquhart,  the.Board  of  Trade,  and  the.  Foreiga 
Office,  and  the  treaty  concluded  by  Lord  Ponsonby.  Tlie 
draft  provided  that  British  goods  should  pay  only  the  import 
duty  of  3  per  cent,  after  which  they  might  be  transported  i^t 
and  sold  in,  any  part  of  the  Ottoman  dominions,  without 
any  further  payments.  The  Treaty  in  addition  to  the  3  per 
•cent,  import  duty,  laid  on  a  further  duty  of  2  per  cent,  upon 
the  transport  and  sale  of  goods ;  and  beyond  that  no  other 
duty  is  to  be  paid  in  any  part  of  the  Ottoman  dominions. 
TJiis  was  one  of  the  things  to  which  in  negotiaiion  we  ic^H 
obliged  to  submit.  Nobody  can  suppose,  especially  in  avrang 
ing  commercial  transactions  between  two  countries,  that  you 
can  go  with  a  draft  treaty  ia  one  hand,  and  a  pen  in  *^^ 
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other,  and  say  to  a  Foreign  Minister,  '  There,  Sir,  sign  tliut 
treaty,  or  jump  out  of  the  window.'  You  cannot  do  that,, 
therefore,  you  must  negotiate.  Tke  drcjt  imkw  fw  profvUionH 
toHh  regard  to  foreign  gooda  purchased  in  Turkey  By  British 
subjects  with  the  view  of  their  being  again  sola  in  Turkey. 
This  was  an  omission  iti  tlie  drqfl  (!)  but  the  Treaty  pro* 
vides  that  foreign  goods-  so  purchased  may  be  resold  upon 
the  same  conditions  as  Turkish  goods  (!).  The  di-aft  allows 
the  Porte  to  levy  upon  goods  exported  a  duty  not  exceeding 
the  rate  of  3  pei*  cent,  (!) ;  and  in  return  it  allows  British 
subjects  to  purchase  all  kinds  of  goods  in  the  Ottoman 
dominions  either  for  resale  or  exportation,  subject  only  to  the 
payment  of  the  transport  duty  on  such  goods,  and  to  the  tolls 
demanded  for  the  maintenance  of  the  roads  along  which 
the  goods  are  conveyed :  the  Treaty  limits  tJie  export  duty  to 
8  per  cent.  (!),  and  admits  of  duties  being  levied  upon  goods 
purchased  by  British  subjects  for  resale  in  Tut-key  to  the 
same  amount  as  those  levied  upon  subjects  of  the  most  favoured 
nations  (!).  It  further  stipulates  with  regard  to  goods  re- 
exported,  and  which  may  not  have  paid  interior  duties,  that 
British  subjects  shall  pay  in  lieu  of  such  interior  duties,  one 
fixed  duty  of  9  per  cent.  (!).  It  was  a  great  object  with  us  to 
(dtolish  these  interior  duties  (\)i  which  were  a  great  obstacle  to 
the  progress  of  British  manufactured  goods  in  Turkey  y  and 
which,  being  made  arbitrarily  at  the  caprice  of  the  Governors 
of  the  provinces,  were  uncertain  in  their  amount,  and 
excessively  vexatious  in  their  mode  of  being  levied.  The 
draft  provides  that  kg  duties  shall  be  levied  on  goods  t» 
traneitu :  the  Treaty  limits  the  duties  on  goods  in  transitu 
to  the  3  per  cent,  impost  (1).  The  draft  does  not  allude 
to  the  point  I  am  now  about  to  state.  The  Treaty  specifies 
iu  detail  the  various  ports  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  at  which 
it  is  applicable  (!),  and  records  the  consent  qf  the  Forte  to 
other  powers  settling  their  commercial  matters  upon  the 
same  basis  (I).  Of  course  it  was  intended  to  bring  all  other 
l^owers  within  the  same  regulations ;  and  this  is  the  memo- 
randum I  have  upon  the  draft  (!).  The  above  seems  to  be  the 
essential  points  to.  be  discussed.  I  think  I  have  now  stated 
enough  with  regard  to  the  commercial  Treaty." 
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Note  II. 
TUEKISH  COMMERCE, 

The  Prasaian  statisticiaQ,  Hnbner,  makes  the  total  eiporU 
of  Turkey,  for  the  year  1850,  13  millions,  and  its  imports 
10a'  millions  sterling. 

Imports  from  Turkey*        EzporU  to  Tnri^fiy* 

England  .  29,908,772  26,895,160 

Austna  22,058,666  22,515,333 

Prance  17,027,420  11*256,000 

Russia  5>434,413  7,479,484 

Belgium  293,330  1,036,533 

Netherlands  571,360  458,000 

Greece  1,312,500  333,000 

United  States  1,351,854  341,599 

Hamburg  694,940  67,105 

Bremen  70,601  5,635 

Portugal  9,946  — 

Prussian  thalers  78,728,a07  70,877,849 

The  esLports  3&om  England  bav«  increased  ixovx  1830  to 
1850  sixfold,  the  declared  value  being  ia  the  last  y^^ 
£3,100,000. 

.  Since  the  opening  of  our  ports  for  foreign  gpndn  oar  trade 
with  Russia  has  diminished  &0  fer  cent.,  that  vith  Turkey 
has  increased  50  per  cent.  \  but  no  grain  cotnes  £rora  those 
provinces  of  Turkey  where '  the  Engliffh  Treaty  Jias  takea 
effeict.  We  in]|tf>rted  directly  and  indiijectly.  ui  185Qj  ^^ 
the  Danube,  above  two  millions  of  quartersj  and  md^  ^ 

UrMl«Qd  GAl«ti  iS998,000  vake.of  goodsi. 
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CHAPTEE  17. 
The  Bed  Sea—E^U 
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^JSnmj  fr«ftt  VM  who  hat  looked  at  t^  nap  of  tho  world  Imm 
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B«rPT  WM  of  old  a  brolcen  reed,  piercing  the  hand  thift 
leant  upon  it :  the  Scriptural  proverb  has  prored  itself  inie 
ia  our  times.  Hie  eitrexM  of  insignifieance  to  •wtidk  thia 
ooontiy  haa  attained  in  contrast  to  its  aneient  pre-eminence 
•C  apiendour,  is  not  however  hanskss :  its  wondeH\il  geo- 
graphieal  position  gives  to  it  an  extrinrfe  vdue,  Which,  though 
exiikiiig  m  all  times,  acquires  a  new  importance  from  the 
gradually  interfookiDg  around  it  of  the  great  Empires  ; 
England  has  a  doimnkm  in  India,  ^France  a  settlement  in 
Africa,  ad  Bussia  looks  to  subveiting  Turkej. 

It  is  now  twtenty-three  years  since  Sutope  was  aB  but 
plunged  in  a  war,  not  because  a  new  Napoleon  had  made  it 
the  8tepping«stoiia  to  India,  but  merely  because  of  a  quarrel 
between  its  Pasha  and  the  Sultan.  By  that  event  the  tenure 
of  Egypt  was  practically  altered,  its  dependence  on  the  Fdrte 
cAiaken,  and  the  chances  increased  of  its  becoming  a  bone  of 
oontentiou.  The  Powers  then  interposed  to  force  the  Sultan 
to  concede  to  its  ruler  a  hereditary  title  in  violation  of  the 
maxijns  of  that  empire^  and  in  opposition  to.  the  principles  of 
its  restoration.  This  change  was  merely  nominal:  ^o  long  as 
Mehemat  AJi  lived  and  ruled,  the  power  of  Egypt  was,  so 
to  say,  a  personal  natter;  it  disappaaved  with  him.  On 
bis  demise  Egypt  Wiould  have  verged  iafto  its  imterior  con- 
dition, but  that  under  this  arrangement  the  new  Pasha, 
neither  being  appoiilted  by  the  Sultan,  nor  baving  strength 
in  himself  to  stand  against  him,  has  to  lean  for  support 
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on  Foreign  Governments,  and  will  receive  it  only  from 
those  who  are  inimical  to  his  Sovereign.* 

All  that  is  said  of  danger  to  that  Empire  from  disafFection 
of  its  Christian  subjects  is  idle  breath ;  its  danger  is  from  a 
Mussulman  Schism  and  in  such  a  Schism  Egypt  disaffected 
must  play  the  first  part;  it  is  a  Mussulman  Province;  it 
stands  between  Turkey  and  the  Holy  Places,  the  possession 
of  which  is  a  vital  matter ;  its  Ruler  may  control  Syria,  and 
dispose  of  the  predatory  Arabs  of  the  Desert,  and  although 
regiments  of  Fellahs  may  not  again  traverse  A^ia  Minor,  the 
impression  of  past  events  remains,  and  Egypt  in  the  hands 
of  a  Foreign  Power  may  shake  the  throne  of-  the  Sultans  to 
its  iouadati<m. 

• 

Amongst  <is  the  sinew  of  war  is  money :  in  the  East,  as 
the  reader  of  the  'Arabian  Nights'  well  knows,  it  is  rioe. 
It  affords  the  largest  amount  of  nutriment  in  the  smallest 
space,  is  of  all  grains  that  which  is  least  liable  to  dete- 
rioration; it  is  the  accustomed  food  of  the  people,  not  fike 
wheat  constituting  a  portion  of  the  diet,  but  the  whole  of 
it.  Bice  comes  from  Egypt :  cutting  off  Egypt  is  stq»ping 
the  supplies,  and  this  is  its  moral  as  well  as  its  physical  eSe<it. 

In  a  war  with  Russia,  Egypt  being  the  province  furthest 
removed,  is  tli^t  from  ^hich  supplies  may  be  most  readily 
drawn ;  it  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  to  detach 
it  from  its  allegiance^  It  was  by  experience  of  its  value 
that  Catherine  called  Egypt  one  of  the  horns  of  the 
Crescent  (the  other  was  Greece),  of  both  of  which  that 
Luminary  had  to  be  shorn  before,  according  to  her  opinion, 
it  could  lapse  into  her  amorous  embrace.     In  fact  she  pie* 

*  I  wrote  the  following  words  a  year  before  the  Treaty  of  1840 
was  signed. 

"The  power  of  Mehemet  All  mnst  fall  with  himself.  The  intro- 
duction e£  hereditary  sucoessibn,  a  principle  at  yariasoe  with  the 
iaw*  and  adnMniatration  of  the  ^mpive,  can  ooly  be  proposed  for  the 
purpose  of  .perpetuating  differences  between  Egypt  ,and  Constanti* 
nople,  and  allowing  the  Powers  of  Europe  to  interfere  under  ooloitf 
of  rights  conceded  to  their  interrention." 
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hded  to  her  great  war  with  Turkey  by  a  tiaitQrous  intelU-* 
gcnoe  with  the  Beys  of  Cairo ;  in  consequence  of  its  discovery 
that  war  waa  declared  againjst  her  by  the  Turks.  *'The 
lue  which  she  made  of  her  first  aucceases  was  to  offer  Egypt 
to  I^ee,  if  she  would  join  in  dismembering  the  Ottoman 
Empire."  ♦ 

A  footing  in  Egypt  thus  appears  to  have  a  value  beyond 
the  weakening  ot  the  power  of  Turkey.  It  me^  serve  to 
raise  up  other  enemies  to  that  Empire^  to  convert  its  pro- 
tectors into  spoilers^  and  to  place  those  protectors  themselves 
<t  variance.  The  proposition  of  Catherine  to  Louis  XYI 
ncalla  to  mind  Poland  her  proposition  to  Frederick  the 
Great  and  Joseph  II:  we  have  there  seen  how,  by 
tempting  neighbours  with,  territoiy,  she  can  convert  them 
iMo  dependents.  Eg}'pt  was  far  off  and  could  only  be 
reached  by  sea;  but  as  Poland  furnished  her  the  occasion  for 
occupying  the  military  Powers  of  the  North,  so  did  Egypt 
for  the  maritime  Powers  of  the  West.  Egypt  could  not  be 
divided,  there  is  but  one  Nile :  if  it  could  be  possessed  by 
one  only,  it  could  be  offered  to  two.  At  the  time  that  the 
Prench  Government  was  thus  tempted,  England  was  alarmed 
at  the  designs  of  Catherine  on  T^*key,  and  preparing  to 
oppose  them;  had  the  Prench  Government  yielded  to  the 
temptation,  England  must  have  immediately  sent  an  expe- 
dition to  Egypt,  as  she  did  a  few  years  later  on  a  similar 
occasion,  and  England  and  Prance,  being  engaged  in  war,  she 
would  have  disembarrassed  herself  of  the  opposition  of  the 
one,  and  acquired  in  the  other  a  partitioning  ally  againsit 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  she 
risked  even  the  ultimate  possession  of  Egypt,  for  that  pro- 
vince must  remain  dependent  on  Constantinople,  whether 
possessed  by  Turkey  or  by  herself,  besides  neither  England 
nor  Prance  could  endure  its  possession  by  the  other ;  when 
they  will  have  exhausted  themselves  in  a  war  respecting  it, 
they  will  be  ready  enough  to  submit  to  its  occupation  b^ 
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Progress  of  Biissia  in  the  East." 
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her:  tliej  axe  t'ke  dSenfts,  Turkey  the  oystte,  and  she  tin 
lawyer. 

In  the  often  quoted  Testament  of  Feier,  the  tnapning  ef 
rivalry  is  impreaeirely  laid  down  as  t^e  rule  for  hk  sHoeessofs. 
Its  effects  are  thus  tersely  described?  ^^Inapire  Fkraneeand 
Austria  with  the  ambition  of  universal  dominion,  sudihitied 
win  then  aiise  between  them»  that  they  will  deatmy  each 
other.**  Since  that  period  the  rdative  positianactf  Ume  and 
the  other  States  of  Europe  have  been  materially  aHeesd,  and 
the  method  holds  under  a  new  diatributioii'^  ikfi  parts.  It  is 
not  two  predominant  States  to  which  the  viaxim  ha«  sow  to  be 
applied ;  the  passion  of  ambition  has  eubsided,  but  jealewf, 
which  has  taken  its  place,  is  no  less  av^alfle  for  settiag 
nations  by  the  ears.  IVherever  there  is  affinity  of  duipositiras 
'and  equality  of  power,  such  as,  for  instance,  in  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  Bussia  and  Austria,  Turkey  and  Persia,  Engknd  and 
Finance,  she  finds  ample  field  for  the  -ptstitddog  of  tUfi  art. 
Since  the  peace  England  and  France  have  been  five  times 
brought  to  the  verge  of  war  merely  by  jeak)usy :  twice  ift 
reference  to  Spain,  once  to  Tahiti,  onee  to  Morocco,  sikI 
once  to  Egypt.  It  can  only  be  by  some  most  unexpected 
combination  that  any  of  the  other  ebuntries  can  aiford  again 
the  like  chance;  but  Egypt  is  in  every  respect  prepand 
for  it. 

There  is  no  other  portion  of  the  Ottoman  !fenpire  m  deiigas 
on  which  it  would  be  possMe  to  involve  any  two  Powers.  It 
is  not  only  the  only  portion  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  bit  the 
only  district  in  the  globe,  for  the  possession  of  which  two 
Poreign  Powers  can  be  brought  into  competition.  '  Ike 
Ui^ted  States  may  covet  Cuba  from  Spain,  or  Canada  ^eom 
Englarid ;  IVance  may  seek  to  take  the  Ehenish  frontielr  fifom 
Prussia;  Russia  may  be  desfrous  of  wresting  Ikdia  from 
England^  or  the  Danubian  PrincipaKttes  from  Turkey  t  but 
of  Egypt  alone  can  if  be  said  that  it  is  equally  coveted  by 
Eussia,  by  Prance,  and  by  England.  Has  not  France  already 
occupied  it,  ha^  not  England  driven  her  qy^t—was  not  this  the 
occasion  of  the  last  war  that  desolated  Europe  ?     Now,  toOf 


%fMit]^^  of  tbe  Porte  lias  been ihalmmil^  ivovinoe  bjr 
«&  interaational  compact,  in  virtue  of  which  jou  have  bouod 
JomAr^  to  iuterfmin  its  internal  administratioa :  that 
coaqpaot  vaji  aigned  in  London^  to  the  exclusion  of  France. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  differences  between  Philip 
Augustus  and  Richard  the  First  arose  out  of  the  desire  of 
tht  French  to  direct  the  efforts  of  the  Crusaders  upon  Egypt. 
Iiuioeeni  III  adopted  with  fervour  the  idea,  and  it  was  car« 
ried  into  execution  by  liouis  IX,  though  the  expedition  failed 
fi(un  hia  yielding  to  an  inferior  temptation.  At  unother  peiiod 
the  plan  was  revived  by  Cardinal  XimeneSi  who  engaged 
his  apvereign,  and  Emnmnud  of  Portugal,  in  a  coalition 
for  carrying  \t  into  effect.  That  expedition  in  like  manner 
was  directed  to  another  object.  So  soon  as  the  Portuguese 
had  established  themselves  in  India,  Albuquerque,  judging 
that  the  Nile  and  the  Bed  Sea  might  despoil  his  country  of 
his  conquests  and  frustrate  his  magnificent  schemes^  conceived 
the  bold  design  of  turning  the  course  of  tlie  Nile  from  the 
Mediterranean  into  the  Bed  Sea,  and  so  render  Egypt  a  desert. 

The  ne^t  European  name  of  celebrity  connected  with 
Egypt  was  that  of  Leibnitz.  When  Louis  XIV  was  about  to 
engage  in  the  disastrous  wars  with  Holland,  Leibnitz  ad* 
dressed  to  him  his  celebrated  Memoir,  proposing  the  occu- 
pation of  .Egypt  as  a  more  effectuid  means  of  crushing  Hol- 
land. His  argument  equally  applies  to  England,  except  that 
the  Dutch  had  commerce  only  in  India  or  Colonics,  but  not 
do^pwion^— 

"  J.  maintain,"  aays  he,  "that  Holland  will  t)e  more  easily 
oonquared  in  Egypt  than  in  he)r  own  breast,  for  she  will  be 
robl^d  with  ea^e  of  that  which  renders  her  flourishing — the 
treasures  of  th^  East.  The  difference  of  the  two  methods  of 
attack  has  this  of  remarkable,  that  she  will  not  feel  the 
blow  directed,  at  her  on  this  side,  until  it  is  struck  home; 
and  if  sbc^  does  fpresee  it  she  will  be  powerless  to  pariy  it. 
*  *  *  If  ^e  means  of  execution  are  kept  secret  as  well  as  the 
real  end  towards  which  they  tend,  all  will  have  been  done  to 
secure  the  success  of  an  entcrpri^  in  which  is  involved  the 
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pbssession  of  India^  tfie  commerce,  of  Asia,  and  the  dominion 
of  the  universe." 

Napoleon's  expedition  bas  been  supposed  to  be  based 
upon  the  same  views  and  directed  to  the  same  end :  he  has, 
however,  himself  avowed  that  these  were  struck  out  as  after- 
thoughts. 

"  I  had  raised  myself  by  the  sword  alone ;  to  restore  it  to 
the  scabbard  was  to  deprive  myself  of  the  means  of  rising 
higher;  I  had  bestridden  too  brilliant  a  charger  to  allow  him 
to  return  quietly  to  his  stall;  I  apprehended  the  dangers  of 
a  prolonged  inaction,  and  exhausted  my  ingenuity  to  cause 
it  to  cease.  Europe  offered  me  nothing ;  I  planned  an  expe- 
dition to  Egypt.  This  was  to  me  at  first  but  an  expedient; 
burying  myself,  however,  in  idea,  in  the  consequences  which 
might  be  drawn  from  such  an  enterprise,  if  carried  tj  a  fortu- 
nate issue,  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  discover  that  France 
might  derive  from  it  incalculable  advantages ;  England  con- 
curred with  me  in  the  same  opinion,  and  posterity  will  say 
that  she  was  right." 

The  far-reaching  mind  of  Elleber  had,  however,  not  required 
that  he  should  cross  the  Mediterranean  to  apprehend  tiie 
full  consequences  of  the  step.  He  writes  to  the  Directory : — 
••I  know  all  the  importance  of  the  possession  of  Egypt; 
while  yet  in  Europe  I  used  to  say  that  it  was  for  France, 
the  fulcrum  by  means  of  which  she  might  shake  the  system 
of  Commerce  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe." 

England  had  the  good  fortune  to  expel  the.Frehch,  and  the 
good  sense  not  to  put  herself  in  their  place.  "With  these 
events  Russia  had  nothing  to  do ;  but  as  we  have  already 
seen,  eight  years  before  the  expedition  of  Napoleon,  she  had 
proposed  one  to  the  French  Government  of  the  old  regime: 
if  that  of  the  Restoration  reverted  to  the  project,  and  pte- 
pared  for  it  by  the  occupation  of  Algiers,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  she  was  a  mere  indifFerent  spectator.  There  is  a 
mass  of  evidence  which  I  have  collected  elsewhere  which 
establishes  the  interest  that  she  took  in  the  quarrel,  and  the 
helping  hand  she  lent  to  the  denouement :  she  must  hAV9 
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)wen  blind  if  she  had  not  seen,  and  insane  if  she  had  not 
advanced,  a  project  fraught  with  such  vast  consequences,  in 
the  distracting  of  the  internal  condition  of  France  and  in  com- 
promising the  external  position  of  Turkey. 

France  now  standing  to  Turkey  as  a  partitioning  power, 
the  latter  must  apprehend  that  Egypt  will  next  fall  :*  that 
her  new  African  neighbour  looks  to  Syria,  she  has  ample 
reasons  for  suspecting.  Can  England  whose  intercourse  with 
India  is  now  carried  on  through  the  Bed  Sea,  remain 
indifferent,  and  will  not  her  jealousy  act  as  an  additional  spur 
to  the  ambition  of  France  P  A  new  Napoleon  whom  Bussia  has 
helped  to  a  throne  at  Paris,  immediately  assumes  for  his  title 
that  of  "  Defender  of  the  Holy  Places,"  which  Europe  soon 
learns  to  be  of  such  vast  importance,  that  the  holding  of  the 
keys  by  this  or  that  sexton  involves  war  between  tv^o  great 
Empires. 

The  restoration  was  upset  by  the  African  expedition,  the 
dynasty  which  replaced  it  was  upset  by  the  Algerine  army  and 
system — so  deeply  is  France  implicated  in  these  projects, 
the  aim  and  end  of  which  is  Eg}'pt ;  for  Algiers  on  the  one 
side  and  Svria  on  the  other,  are  connected  with  the  affairs  of 
Europe  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  Egypt : 
the  importance  of  Eg)'pt  is  with  reference  to  the  traffic 
of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  the  means  of  communication  with 
India;  the  solution  is  therefore  to  be  found  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  canal  of  Suez,  and  the  establishing  of  its  neu- 
trality by  common  consent.  This  is  what  Bussia  has  to 
prevent. 

But  the  dynasty  that  was  upset  in  1830,  and  that  which 
again  fell  in  1848,  had  both  been  placed  upon  the  throne  by 
Bussia ;  she  has  then  an  equal  motive  in  knocking  down  as 
in  setting  up ;  whom  she  sets  up  assuredly  she  will  knock 
down.    It  would  be  well  for  himself  and  for  Europe  if  the 

•  During  the  French  occupation  the  fortifications  of  Alexandria 
were  commenced  under  the  celebrated  Cretin :  since  the  occupation 
of  Algiers,  the  French  Government  has  seized  every  opportunity  to 
urge  the  strengthening  of  those  works. 
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present  raler  of  France  wonld  consider  before  it  is  too  hi^ 
the  fate  of  his  predecessors.  His  own  experience  has  shown 
with  what  ease  anything  can  be  done  with  the  French. 

The  Ottoman  Empire  presents  two  salient  geographical 
features,  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Isthmns  of  Snez ;  the  one 
opening,  the  other  obstructing,  the  communication  of  the 
central  portion  of  the  globe.  Since  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder, which  has  plac^  a  padlock  upon  the  Dardanelles, 
that  strait  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  power  which  did  not 
seek  to  use  it  against  other  nations.  Possessing  it,  Bussia 
would  have  in  her  hands  the  seas  and  continents,  the  passages 
of  the  north  and  south,  and  the  bread  of  Europe,  and  could  at 
any  moment  paralyse  the  east  of  Europe  and  the  west  of  Asia. 
The  importance  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  is  in  like  manner 
veiled  by  being  closed.  By  keeping  it  so  until  it  falls  into 
her  possession,  she  retains  the  overland  traffic  to  the  east 
and  her  check  over  India.  When  it  is  in  her  possession,  she 
may  indeed  open  it,  but  it  will  be  for  herself. 

The  effectual  control  which  England  possesses  over  Russia 
is  commercial.  Eussia's  power  being  exclusively  military 
cannot  be  brought  to  bear  directly  on  England,  so  that  she 
is  without  any  possible  counterpose  (diplomatic  considerations 
apart)  until  she  shall  have  advanced  sufficiently  towards 
India  to  establish  a  countercheck.  "  From  the  moment/* 
says  Sir  J.  M*Neill,  "  that  she  occupies  this  position,  it  will 
become  necessary  so  to  augment  our  army  in  India,  especially 
the  European  part  of  it,  as  to  be  prepared  for  the  con- 
tingencies that  may  arise  out  of  her  proximity.  This  will 
be  a  large  addition  to  our  national  expenditure,  which  will 
become  permanent;  because,  if  Eussia  were  at  Herat,  toi 
could  no  longer  send  out  our  troops  hy  sea  as  quickly  as  shi 
could  march  them  by  land.''  The  calculation  of  relative 
distance  is  here  based  upon  the  passage  round  the  Cape. 
With  a  canal  opened  to  the  Eed  Sea,  and  that  route  be- 
coming the  ordinary  course  of  communication,  the  troops 
would  be  forwarded  by  steam,  and  India  brought  two  months 
closer  to  England :  by  the  same  blow  the  schemes  of  opening 
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the  Oyerland  Trade  by  the  Danube  and  the  Euxine  would 
be  laid  prostrate. 

The  Ottoman  Empire  to  oonTulse,  England  and  France  to 
be  set  at  variance,  the  direct  communication  between  England 
and  India  to  stop,  and  ultimately  the  dominion  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  secured — such  are  the  ends  which  Russia  may  advance 
through  Egypt. 

The  objecta  of  England  are,  first,  to  prevent  Eussia's  inter- 
ference ;  secondly,  to  prevent  the  authority  of  the  Porte  from 
being  shaken;  thirdly,  to  prevent  any  difference  arising 
between  herself  and  France  upon  the  subject ;  fourthly,  to 
obtain  the  opening  of  the  canal  by  a  eonnnon  understanding 
with  Turkey  and  with  France,  the  first  of  which  would  gladly 
■ee  the  enterprise  undertaken,  the  second  of  which  haa  already 
exerted  herself  to  bring  it  about. 
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CHAPTEB  V. 


Tlie  Canal  of  Suez. 


''Kecho  commenced  the  digging  of  a  CflHAl,  but  wae  frightened 
hy  Bome  oracular  words  of  the  priests." 


The  opening  up  of  the  passage  from  the  Eed  Sea  to  the 
Mediterradnean,  a  work  associated  with  the  glories  of  the 
Pharaohs,  the  Ptolemies,  and  the  Caliphs,  was  a  task  which 
ought  to  have  been  vindicated  to  herself,  by  the  ruler  of  the 
ocean  and  the  mistress  of  India.  The  Pharaohs  did  not 
supply  China  with  woollens,  nor  the  Ptolemies,  Hindostan 
with  cottons ;  the  Caliphs  were  not  rulers  of  the  Deccan : 
none  of  them  claimed  superiority  in  the  world  by  mechani- 
cal enterprise,  or  commercial  ambition.  England,  with  the 
dominion  and  the  commerce  of  the  East,  with  the  dominion 
and  the  command  of  the  seas,  with  wealth  in  one  hand,  and 
steam  in  the  other,  has  had  no  thought  of  bringing  India  and 
the  Eastern  hemisphere  to  her  doors.  K  we  had  been  igno- 
rant of  history,  geography  might  have  invited  us  to  the 
attempt ;  and  without  surveys  past  events  might  have  sug- 
gested the  enterprise. 

The  physical  difficulties  are. nothing:  the  dangers  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Eed  Sea  have  disappeared ;  we  have  now 
the  aid  of  locks  and  steam;  we  have  illimitable  capital 
and  endless  inventions.  If,  therefore,  a  canal  had  even 
proved  impracticable  in  ancient  times,  that  would  be  no 
argument  now  ;  what  then  are  we  to  say  of  those  who, 
despite  the  evidence  of  its  former  existence,  pronounce  it  an 
impossibility?* 

•  Mr.  Galloway  was  the  first,  I  believe,  to  speak  of  "  impossibility,* 
Vat  he  qualifies  it  as  ^^fina/ndal/*    Mr.  Stephenson  makes  the  matter 
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Hie  canal  is  mentioned  by  all  tbe  old  writers,  Herodotus, 
Pliny,  Diodoras  Sicolos,  Sec.  It  was  in  the  Boman  period 
restored  nnder  Adrian.  Again  closed  up  by  the  shifting 
sands,  it  was  opened  as  i/bon  as  the  Arabs  had  got  possession 
and  established  themselves  on  the  Nile.  The  conqueror  of 
that  country,  Amru,  completed  the  work,*  and  it  remained 
open  for  120  years,  until  it  again  fell  amidst  the  schisms  of 
Abassides  and  Ommiades, 

Scarcely  had  Napoleon  a  sun^rise  free,  when  he  rode  forth  to 
the  desert,  in  search  of  the  traces  of  the  ancient  work,  and 
was  the  first  to  discover  it ;  he  then  ordered  the  well-known 
survey.  When  it  was  brought  to  him,  he  asked  whether  the 
reopening  was  a  project  feasible,  and  being  answered  that  it 
was  easy,  and  even  offered  greater  facilities  than  it  had  pre- 
sented before,  he  said,*— *'  Well,  it  is  a  great  undertaking ; 
publish  a  report,  and  force  the  Turkish  Government  to  find 
in  its  execution,  profit  and  glory."-  If  it  presented  greater 
fEunlities  in  the  time  of  Napoleon  than  in  those  of  Necho  and 
Amru,  how  much  greater  are  those  it  offers  to^y  ?  Then 
there  was  no  steam:  it  was  not  for  France,  as  it  is  for 
England,  a  domestic  matter. 

The  total  distance,  by  the  French  report,  from  Suez  to 
Tyndi^on  the  Me£terranean,  is  180,859  metres,  or  less  than 
ninety  miles.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  80,000,000  francs,  or 
iBl,250,000  sterling  (not.  more  than  a  railroad  from  Varna 
to  Silistria,  or  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo),  they  further  estimate 
at  some  hundred  millions  of  acres  the  irrigable  land  that  would 

▼cry  diffioolt,  by  reason  of  an  aasertod  want  of  Booiur,  and  oalcuUtea 
the  oott  at  £8;OOQ^OO0l  Both  these  geatlemenwisrenilwaymen  and 
had  ooimter-projects ;  and,  besidee  thej  were  both  under  the  in- 
flnenoe  of  the  British  oonaul  at  Alezandrift,  if  not  of  the  Foreign 
Office  in  Downing  Street. 

*  The  Egyptians,  alarmed  at  the  thxeateoed  dram  f^fpromtiom^ 
maooeeded  in  persoading  Anuu  that  the  diffieulties.he  would  have 
to  enooufiter  were  inBurmountable ;  probablj  firom  the  reverse  of 
**  the  want  of  soour."  The  Oaliph,  however,  saw  more  dearly  into 
the  motiyee  of  the  BgyptiBas  than  his  lieutenant.  '' 
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be  neoftxed*  I  hswt  iioi  had  the  appoakaBotj  oi  fiwiiiiiirg 
the  turrm  of  M.  linan,  but  tbey  an  imdentooil  to  be  even 
BOie  hvoatMe  end  at  a  kmec  ftdmate  tbaa  that  c£  the 
French  flcientiiie  eoBmiisskm.        * 

The  Aencii  ealcoiated  the  Bed  Sea  afaoot  thirfy  ftet  hi^ 
in  lefd  tiian  the  Medttenanean :  tins  the  Eoi^iik  niSiray 
eiqiinceri  have  taken  upon  thems^fcs  to  deny;  I  am  not 
aware  upon  what  data :  the  aqneona  and  atmospheiie  cancnts 
wonld  suggest  the  inferenoe,  even  if  the  fact  had  not  been 
established  by  positiTe  sonrey,  of  a  hi^er  lewd  at  the  western 
estromty  of  the  Bed  8ca»  than  at  the  eastern  of  the  Mediter- 
nnean.* 

lliere  is  a  campetilkm  betw^M&two  lines:  theonefiram 
Soez  to  tiie  Nile^  at  the  aneient  city  of  Bofaastb;  the  other 
from  does  direct  to  the  Meditemnean,  at  the  Pdusiac  or 
Eastern  month  of  the  Nile.  But  it  is  immatftial  to  discnss 
their  rehttive  merits,  as  the  most  eomberaome  and  expeaavB 
wonld  yet  be  snffideotly  yemuneratiTe  and  pmctaod.  In 
ancient  timee  the  line  to  Bubastia  was  no  donbt  prefenfale 
because  they  were  destitute  of  our  neasa  loor  ahorteniog 
labonr,  and  a  passage  was  not  required  for  Tcssela  of  the 
dimensions  of  those  which  now  navigate  the  Indian  Ocean : 
still  the  aneient  canal  was  of  depth  sufficient  (SO  feet)  to  float 
Mne-of-battle  ships,  and  the  canal  of  Omar  was  inii^iedinsix 
months,  so  that  on  the  seyenth  vessels  Healed  through  it» 

*  ''  The  mir&ce  of  all  the  aeas  that  conmranicate  one  with  another 
must  be  regarded  as  generally  perfectly  equal  in  respect  of  mean 
eleyation.  Prevailing,  winds  and  currents,  however,  in  extensive 
land-locked  seas,  the  Bed  Sea,  for  example,  produce  penoBoaBnt, 
though  stffl  ineonsidepable,  diiftireiieea  of  level:  At  the  Isthmits 
of  Snes^  the  level  of  the  Bed  Sea  i9  from  24  to  36  feel  sibove 
that  of  the  Me^tearraaeui  at  diflbrent  hours  of  the  day«  The 
£orm  of  the  canal  (the  Straits  of  Bahehnanded),  by  whidi  the  Indian 
Ocean  communicates  with  the  Bed  Sea  beiag  eneh,  that  the  wftters 
ihid  a  readier  access  than  outiet,  appears  to  assist  in  produoisg  this 
remarkahle,  permfment,  superior  elevation  of  the  eni&ee  of  th»Bed 
Sea,  whi<^  was  ah^eady  Imown  to  the  ancienta.*' — Emmboldfit  Oumos^ 
Tol.  i.  p.  329. 
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earrying  the  grain  of  Egypt  to  Mecca.  An  English  engineer 
officer.  Captain  Vetch,  who  has  surveyed  both  lines  decides  in 
favour  of  the  direct  one  i  he  points  out  a  consideration  not 
to  be  neglected,  the  greater  specific  gravity  of  the  waters  of 
the  Bed  Sea,  which,  in  the  discharge  at  the  Pelusiac  mouth, 
would  clear  out  the  deposit  from  the  Kile,  which  the  current 
from  the  Mediterranean  always  carries  eastward..  His  esti- 
mate, including  the  works  at  both  entrances,  slightly  exceeds 
two  millions  sterling.  There  lies  dormant  a  eum  of  money  eujffir 
cmtfor  the  enterpriae,  and  which  the  Court  qf  Directors,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Oovemment  would  di^se  qffor  this  purpose, 
Ind^ndently  of  India,  and  its  150  millions  of  inhabitants, 
this  canal  would  shorten  by  six  weeks  the  trade  of  England 
with  nearly  420  millions  of  souls,*  and  diminish  the  charges 
on  the  double  voyage  of  the  large  vessels  by  at  least  £2000. 
Amongst  these  populations  there  are  none  who  are  our  rivals ; 
they  are  all,  or  would  be^  our  customers.  The  opening  of  this 
oassage  would  be  equivalent  to  the  acquisition  of  a  second 
India. 

f  OFULATIOJf. 

;    Abyssinia         • 2,500,000 

Africa  (eastern)  say 10,000,000 

Arabia,  saj 2,500,000 

Australia  and  New  Zealand      •        •        •        •  500,000 

Ava 8,500,000 

Borneo 1,500,000 

Ceylon 1,600,000 

China 850,000,000 

Cochin  China,  and  Cambodia           •        •        .  4,000,000 

Java 10,000,000 

Hacfagascar  and  Zangibar,  Mauritius  and  Bourbon     2,500,000 

Malacoa 600,000 

Persia 9,000,000 

Olie  Philippines 8,000,000 

8iam •       •  2,500,000 

Sumatra 8,000,000 

Tonquin    •        •        •        s        •       •        •        •  12,000,000 

418,500,000 
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If  it  has  not  been  so,  it  is  tacitly  referred  to  indisposition 
upon  the  part  of  the  Turkish  Government — a  supposition 
which  receives  weight  from  the  resistance  which  it  has  opposed 
to  the  Cairo  Bailwaj,  and  to  the  Euphrates  Expedition. 
That  resistance  is,  however,  attributable  to  other  causes.  The 
following  incident  will  assist  in  judging  of  the  dispositions  of 
the  Forte,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  obstructions  likely  to  be 
thrown  in  the  way. 

Colonel  Chesney,  at  the  close  of  1834,  having  by  unwearied 
exertions  succeeded  in  forcing  on  the  Foreign  Ofl&oe  the  plan 
for  the  navigation  of  the  Euphrates,  it  was  announced  to  the 
Embassy  at  Constantinople,  that  a  demand  was  to  be  for- 
warded by  the  next  messenger  for  a  firman.  Being  on  the 
point  of  starting  for  England  I  told  Lord  Ponsonby  that  the 
firman  would  be  refused,  and  proposed  to  leave  with  him  a 
sealed  note  to  be  used  in  that  case.  It  turned  out  as  I  had 
expected,  and  a  messenger  was  despatched  home  announcing 
the  refusal;  my  note  having,  however,  been  sent  to  its 
destination,  on  the  following  day  the  firman  came,  and  a 
second  messenger  was  despatched  with  it.  The  matter  pre- 
sented this  diflBculty  only,  that  it  was  proposed  through  a 
Bragoinan,  The  Turk  through  whom  it  was  subsequently 
obtained  was  no  other  than  Achmet  Pasha — against  whom> 
from  that  hour  the  inveterate  hostility  of  England  was 
directed,  on  the  score  of  his  being  *' BtMsian.*'  These 
facts  were  brought  to  Kght  in  the  trial  of  the  Timef, 
for  a  libel  on  the  Dragoman  system,  at  the  instance  of 
M.  Pisani,  the  Dragoman  in  question,  who  was  forced  by 
Lord  Ponsonby  to  attempt  his  vindication  against  the  state- 
ments made  in  that  journal  by  Dr.  Millingen,  its  then  cor- 
respondent. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  Constantinople,  I  learnt  this 
further  incident.  One  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  visiting 
the  Chief  of  the  Dancing  Dervishes,  a  favourite  of  Sultan 
Mahmoud,  observed  a  snuffbox  of  exquisite  workmanship, 
with  a  butterfly,  the  emblem  of  their  order,  in  diamonds  and 
enamel  i  it  was  a  present  from  the  Eussian  Ambassador. 
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The  Dervish  then  brought  out  a. large  atlas,  in  which 
Mesopotamia,  was  marked  to  illustrate  the  proposed  sta- 
tions for  the  English  expedition,  and  began  to  expatiate  on 
the  deep  and  perfidious  purposes  of  England  in  her  pre* 
tended  desire  of  navigating  the  Euphrates.  On  inquiry, 
my  friend  discovered  that  these  visits  of  the  Eussian  Ambas* 
sador,  which  were  made  by  night,  and  the  presentation  of 
these  gifts,  had  coincided  with  the  demand  for  the  firman. 
Had  the  firman  been  reftised,  it  would  hare  been  by  the 
snufiFbox :  henceforward  the  principle  would  have  been  intro- 
daced  into  the  policy  of  the  Porte  of  setting  its  face  against 
all  schemes  for  communicatiQn  with  India  through  its  tern* 
toiy. 

If  before  the  event  any  one  had  said  "  England  with  all  her 
power  will  be  shipwrecked  in  her  attempt  to  obtain  a  firman 
for  the  Euphrates  by  an  enamelled  Butterfly,  and  after  it  has 
been  refused,  a  traveller  will  obtain  it  by  a  billet  of  a  couple 
of  lines,"  would  he  not  have  been  considered  insane  ? 

As  to  the  Cairo  Bailway,  the  obstruction  arose  from  the 
pretensions  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt ;  so  soon  as  these  were 
withdrawn,  the  firman  was  granted ;  but  had  the  meeting  in 
I^ndon  occurred  a  month  earlier,  it  would  have  been  equal 
to  a  snuffbox;  the  language  there  held  would  have  ex- 
asperated the  Porte  and  encoiiraged  the  Pasha.  Eussia 
^d,  however,  an  interest  in  that  railway  which  I  shall  pre* 
sently  explain. 

The  Government  of  Turkey  has  not  been  slow  to  appre* 
ciate  the  value  of  steam  and  the  advantage  of  opening  up 
channels  of  commerce;  this  one  is  especially  of  value, 
&nd  affects  her  in  regard  to  Arabia  precisely  as  it  does 
England  in  regard  to  India.  She  has  at  heart  the  incor- 
poration of  Arabia,  by  which  she  would  confirm  her  tenure  of 
Bgypt ;  the  matter  is  of  importance  not  only  in  a  military 
snd  political  but  also  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  for  the 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Cities  would  be  brought  within  reach 
of  every  inhabitant  of  the  Empire.  There  is,  however,  one 
^dispensable  condition,  that  is,  that  it  shall  be  proposed  and 
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effected  in  a  manner  which  ahall  not  iniringe  upon  the  rigbts 
of  the  Forte  or  endanger  its  sovereignty. 

How  it  may  be  asked  could  a  man  so  bold  and  practical 
as  Mehemet  Ali,  so  long  in  possessm  of  Egypt,  so  anxioiis 
to  make  it  the  seat  and  passage  of  commerce,  neglect 
this  work?  It  was  incessantly  pressed  on  his  attention, 
not  only  by  his  engineer,  M.  Linan,  but  by  other  scieniific 
men,  and  merchants,  the  Consuls  Gi  France  and  the  United 
States,  the  present  director  of  the  Austrian  railways, 
kc.;  there  was  no  want  of  scientific  data,  and  no  lack 
of  offers  of  capital.  But  whenever  the  canal  was  nrgea 
he  objected  that  there  was  another  project  which  migiit 
be  preferable,  namely,  a  railway,  and  when  that  vas 
pressed  he  had  a  hankering  for  the  canaL  Thus  both  were 
staved  off,  the  one  by  the  other,  and  this  was  explained  as 
a  balancing  of  the  influence  of  England  and  IVance  1  the 
Canal  was  a  I^rench  prejeci^*  the  Baflway  was  ik»  EngM 
one ;  in  fact  it  was  the  story  of  the  Canal  <^  the  Danube 
over  again* 

*  **  Httfing  been  generally  misinformed  on  msttera  of  that  tdnd 
in  Egypt,  I  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  what  I  heard  respecting  tihem. 
It  was  oonunonly  said  there,  that  the  Frendh,  Austrians,  and  Amen- 
cans  desired  the  canal,  and  that  the  English  opposed  them,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  faoilUate  the  iwtercouirta  of  other  naitioDS  viib 
India.'* — Letter  of  a  Resident  in  Cairo, 

'*  He  (the  Pasha)  was  particularly  careful  to  guard  against  the 
impression  in  the  first  instance  that  he  wished  the  railway  made  to 
Soea :  as  I  afterwards  learned,  the  reason  of  that  was,  that  the 
ZVench  interests  are  y&tj  much  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  s 
railway  across  the  Isthmus,  helievmg^  righUtf  or  iBronghf  J  do  9/4 
inoiD,  that  it  is  much  hetterfor  France  and  all  the  countries  lying  o» 
the  Mediterranean  to  have  a  canal  instead  of  a  railway ,  in  order  to 
make  the  Mediterranean  the  high  road  to  India  both  for  passengers 
and  for  commercial  purposes ;  therefore  they  have  for  a  bng  time 
been  endeaTooring  to  establish  the  feasibHity  of  making  a  csda^ 
across  the  Isthmus. 

*'  Q.  I  think  you  said  the  iFrench  interest  was  hostile  to  a  lifl* 
between  Alexandria  and  Suez.  Is  it  equaUy  so  to  one  between  AJex* 
andria  and  Cairo ?  A.  Qaile  so" — Evidence  of  Mr,  Stephenson 
brfore  the  select  Committee  for  Steam  Communication  with  India- 
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Tb  Bailway,  wkich  for  fife  and  twenty  yean  has  served 
to  stave  off  the  Canal,  is  now  at  length  being  carried  into 
exeeution;  what  is  gained  by  it  for  the  Indian  Trade? 
A  powerful  body  with  local  interests  determinately  hostile  to 
the  Canal,  and  in  a  position  to  render  that  hostility  effective. 
The  local  traffic  no  doubt  may  support  the  Bailway,  and 
some  of  the  lighter  and  more  valuable  goods  may  be  con- 
veyed by  it  as  far  as  Cairo,  but  is  that  the  opening  up  of 
the  Indian  and  Atlantic  Oceans  through  the  Mediterranean 
and  Bed  Seas  ?  If  the  line  be  hereafter  carried  on  from  Cairo 
to  Sues  you  will  only  have  a  Bailway,  ships  will  not  pass. 
The  distance  will  be  050  miles,  and  even  at  the  rate  of  an 
En^sh  Sailway  the  charge  will  be  10«.  a  ton  in  addition  to 
the  expenses  of  unlsding  and  relading ;  amounting  on  the 
full  freight  out  and  in  of  a  vessel  of  1200  tons  to  £2500, 
••-^ay  that  the  "  Frenehr- project "  is  impracticable,  at  least 
the  J^Hsh  one  is  absurd.  Amru,  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
GaHph  Omar,  made  in  hia  day  objections  to  the  canal: 
hut  ho  had  a  master  who  knew  better,  and  who  said  to  him» 
**  The  Egyptians  have  persuaded  thee,  but  I  will  punish  thee 
if  thou  dost  not  dig  tiie  canal  so  that  ^ipi  moy  wnl  vf9n 
iif**  and  in  the  seventh  month  from  that  time  they  did  sail 
upon  it. 

The  projects  of  Louis  Philippe  ran  in  the  line  of  Min^s  ei 
ibr^i^i  those  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  that  of  Cbnals.  His  grand 
scheme  was  the  opening  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  at 
(me  time  he  was  prepaned  to  sacrifice  to  its  execution  his 
European  life  and  his  Imperial  prospects.  When  he  came 
into  power,  his  attention  was  naturally  directed  to  Suez ; 
bebg  the  nephew  of  that  Napoleon  who,  in  modem  times, 
had  revived  the  project.  The  matter  was  forced  upon  him 
^y  the  rivaby  of  the  engineers  of  the  two  countries  in  Egypt* 
and  he  naturally  imagined  that  there  must  be  some  mis* 
take:  bonsequently  he  db»oted  his  Minister  in  London* 
M.  Walweski,  to  open  the  matter  with  Lord  Palmerston* 
<u^d  to  suggest  concert  between  the  two  Governments  to 
carry  this  magnificent  work.    Imagine  the  bewilderm^t  of 
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that  diplomatist  when  he  was  met  with  menace  and  indigna- 
tion, and  told,  'Uhis  a  project  of  youn — ^England  <will  never 
suffer  it."    The  English  Minister  had  discovered  that  Louis 
Napoleon  wished  to  send  through  men-of-war  to  drive  the   ; 
English  out  of  India  1 

Did  it  want  a  canal  to  bring  Napoleon  to  Egypt  on  his 
intended  way  to  India  ?  With  Malta  in  your  hands,  yon  an 
nearer  than  France  to  Egypt,  if  it  signified  one  iota  whether 
France  was  far  or  near.  It  is  not  France  who  menaces 
India ;  she  once  held  extensive  sway  there,  and  lost  it  by 
England's  maritime  superiority.  Whatever  brings  India 
nearer  to  Europe  renders  that  superiority  more  complete ; 
and  if  any  measure  could  thwart  the  project  of  making  the 
Mediterranean  a  "French  Lake,"  it  is  one  which  should 
cany  through  it  the  full  current  of  British  trade. 

The  idea  is  one  which  can  scarcely  be  announced  with  a 
grave  countenance,  and  how  the  Franks  of  Cairo  had  been 
led  to  accept  it  as  they  have  done  is  intelligible  only  through 
the  power  of  inuendo  and  whisper*  When  reasons  have  been 
Bought  for  it,  people  have  contented  themselves  with  referring 
to  Napoleon's  expedition,  when  he  at  once  aimed  at  India 
and  proposed  the  Canal.  His  projects  against  India  weie 
based  upon  the  possession  of  Egypt;  he  proposed  the  Canal 
in  the  interest  of  Turk^  after  these  plans  were  abandoned. 
The  schemes  on  India  are  thus  referred  to  by  Thiers  s-^ 

''Egypt  was  the  true  intermediary  position  between 
Europe  and  India.  To  ruin  England  it  sufficed  for  France  to 
establish  herself  there.  Thence  she  coidd  dominate  for  ever 
the  Mediterranean,  and  convert  it,  according  to  one  of  tbs 
expressions  of  Napoleon,  into  a  French  lake  ;  thence  she  would 
be  in  a  position  either  to  ensure  the  existence  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  or  to  seize  the  best  portion  of  the  spoils.  (The  erro- 
neousness  of  this  position  Napoleon  afterwards  imderstood 
and  acted  upon  at  the  conference  of  Erfurt.)  Once  established 
in  Egypt  two  courses  were  open — ^the  first  to  create  a  marine 
in  the  Bed  Sea,  and  by  means  of  it  to  destroy  the  British 
establishments  in  India,  or  to  make  of  it  a  colony,  and  an 
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oitrepdt  by  means  of  which  Trade  would  abandon  the  route 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope."* 

The  statement  I  have  made  will  appear  incredible.  It  will 
pass  bdief  that  an  English  minister  should  have  opposed 
Bach  a  work ;  but  what  can  I  urge  more  than  I  have  done  ?-* 
I  have  shown  the  interest  of  Russia,  the  dependence  in  every 
esse  of  the  minister ;  I  have  referred  to  facts,  I  have  given 
names, — if  what  I  say  is  not  the  truth  it  must  be  con- 
tradicted; if  not  contradicted,  it  is  that  contradiction  is 
impossible  :  these  details  have  been  published  before  and 
have  not  been  contradicted.  Unless  it  was  an  object  to 
prevent  the  canal,  must  it  not  have  been  made  P  It  is  a  case 
in  which  there  is  no  podsibility  of  hesitation,  or  of  a  middle 
course.  The  lay  reader  may  indeed  object  that  Govern- 
ments have  nothing  to  do  with  promoting  private  enterprises ; 
that  it  is  enough  for  them  to  afford  protection  when  they 
&re  formed,  and  that  it  would  be  an  improper  interference  if 
they  lent  their  authority  to  private  schemes,  or  influenced 
capitalists  in  the  placing  of  their  funds.  What  then  shall 
w©  say  if  we  find  the  Grovemment  influence  not  only  of  this, 
hut  of  other  countries  exerted  to  call  into  existence  a  counter 
project,  for  which  favour  is  bespoken  because  realising  the 
very  ends  proposed  by  the  plan  it  is  devised  to  frustrate  P 

It  will  be  perceived  that  I  refer  to  Panama,  and  the  Isth- 
mus of  Darien,  and  doubtless  it  will  occasion  surprise  that  I 
should  speak  in  such  terms  of  that  vast  and  incomparable 
enterprise :  that  surprise  will  be  increased  though  diverted 
to  another  quarter,  if  the  reader  will  take  the  trouble  to 
examine  a  globe,  compasses  in  hand :  he  will  then  make  the 
tUscovery  that  by  Panama  the  distance  not  only  from  London 
but  also  from  New  York,  to  the  Indian  Ocean  is  gi'eater  not 
only  than  by  Suez,  but  also  than  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ! 

The  local  traffic  of  the  back  of  America  and  that  of  the 
United  States  with  China  no  doubt  would  be  greatly  bene- 
fited by  this  passage,  but  is  it  upon  this  basis  that  the 

*  Histoire  de  la  B^volution,  vi,  428« 
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pnnyftsrA     CoBKaneatlr  aO  tioae  vko  cater  into  the 
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w  tfe  SttB  pr  .-necl :  froB  tfe  BOiaeBt  t^  tke  oOer  is  sab- 
achbed  for,  betas  of  'vasl  liif  ii'inni,  a  yumtgfuk  otganaation 
vm  be  cw^toi,  twnwiHrng  ibe  «bjeci,  omtiQUu^  all  tte 
onrans  of  poblidtj ,  couacEadbn^  in  aeoct  and  scosting  in 
patrlic  tbe  coaster  atbeaie,  if  it  ever  oomcs  into  piblic 
noODt,  a  ctTCTnartaaee  uaucdw  to  be  expected  seeing  that 
tkf  picsa  of  Europe  is  ia  tbe  bands  of  Baeaia.  This  is  her 
iateiesl  in  tbe  laifUff;  sbe  doea  not  want  to  tndein  Galifor- 
na,b«tabe  *■  wfll  aot  laillo  take  adtaitage  of  every  mans 
presented  by  bar  piwitaoB  to  <^ipQse  tbe  loiter  and  safer 
vay  to  tbe  ladiM  Sea,  fhaoof^  tbeEopbiatesor  tbe  Mtaom 
of'SueK."*  Wbat  aTaOs  it  tbon  tbit  tbe  Saea  can^  be  the 
oan^  lor  tbe  vbole  wodd.    Sbe  is  against  it.  i 

Tbe  Istbaaos  a^icb  unites  Noitb  and  Soatb  Aserici 
diffos  from  tbat  wbidi  imiles  Afiica  and  Asia,  no  leas  in  the 
difficulties  it  presents  tban  in  tbe  advantages  wbidi  it  nSat^ 
Tbe  fieakjo  was  tbe  line  selected  by  Lcmqs  Napoleon:  becal- 
calated  tbe  cost  at  £4,000,000  (tbe  distance  S78  ndlesX  ttA 
expected  tbat  900,000  tons  of  sbipptng  woidd  pass,  tiiat 
ficom  Europe  paying  10«.  a  ton,  tbat  from  America  20». 
That  is  to  say,  a  vessel  of  1200  tons  leaving  London  orNef^ 
York  for  Calcutta  was  to  take  a  drcoit  of  some  thousand  m^ 
for  the  privilege  of  paying  some  thousand  pounds. 

The  scheme  of  the  Frendi  Emperor  is,  however,  a  to^ 
eompaTed  to  the  one  now  in  vogue,  estimated  at  the  warn  » 
£12,000,000 ;  not  the  estimate  of  those  who  oppose  i^^ 
of  those  who  are  engaged  in  promoting  it.f  This  indeed  ^ 
an  "American  project,"  to  facilitate  the  trade  and  the  am- 
bition of  the  United  States  on  the  Pacific,  but  the  watctfol 
English  minister  is  fortunately  at  hand.  We  will  see  howltf 
settles  this  matter. 

•  NebeniuB. 

t  Consnlt  Dr.  Collen's  *  Ship  Canal  of  Darien.* 
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Bj  Fmaaa  eoBpand  with  Sues,  the  voyage  from  haudam 
to  Calcutta  would  be  Itm^^LeDtrd  9,3  uU  miles;  from  Londoa 
to  Hong  KoBfT,  4,60U ;  from  New  York  to  Uong  Koog, 
i,SOO;  mid  from  New  York  to  Calcutta*  4,500.*  The 
expenditure  would  be  greater  by  three-foaitha,t  and  the  traffie 
^  hjr  tkFBe*lbQzthB.  Nevertheless,  the  English  GoTern- 
ttoit  ovcfstqps  all  font  and  all  discretion  to  promote;,  to 
s^ig^est,  to  call  into  existence  the  Panama  Project,  even 
sedadng  capitalists  to  iaresting  in  it :  it  poaitively  eaten  into 
ft  treatT  with  the  United  States  for  this  end. 

1\lien  this  treaty  was  signed,  it  was  afcq>ted  as  an 
^^^^denoe  of  the  praiseworthy  anxiety  of  those  governments 
^  hany  on  the  match  of  intellect  and  the  progress  of 
omhsaiion.  No  one  was  struck  with  the  extraoirdinaiy 
Qstore  and  provisions  of  the  act;  no  one  looked  at  the 
'i^;  as  in  the  case  of  the  Austrian  Treaty  for  the  Danube, 
l^r  took  from  U  their  notions  of  Geography,  and  all  the  world 
iii^Agined  that  this  canal  was  to  put  in  direct  oonununication 
^  East  and  the  West.  The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  were  now 
to  be  joined — who  cared  for  a  communication  between  the 
^^diierranetm  and  the 'Bed  Sea,  by  a  cut  across  the  Isthmus, 
the  actual  road  from  London  to  Calcutta,  and  which  would 
y^  the  Atlantic  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  also  to  the 
Pacific?  If  heard  of  at  all,  it  was  smiled  at  as  a  cunning 
hut  defeated  scheme  of  the  envious  French. 

The  Treaty  with  the  United  States  is  of  so  strange  a  na* 
t^^  that  I  cannot  avoid  inserting  an  abstract  of  its  articles, 
^twas  signed  on  the  19th  of  April  1850,  and  contains  the 
^ht  following  stipulations. 

A&T.  1. — Neither  Court  to  obtain  or  maintain  exclusive 

Fid  Sfies.  VU  P«flMMMk 

•  liondon  to  CUcatta        •       .       .       7,920  —      17,280 

New  York        „      .        •        •        .        9,800  •—       14^340 

X^ndon  to  Hong  Kong    .        •        •        9,660  —       H840 

IfewYork        , 11,460  —       12,640 

t  If  we  take  the  extieine  calculations  the  Sues  OkdaI  would  ouSy 
<^»t  one  twelfth. 
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control,  or  occupy  or  erect  fortifications,  or  form  local  alii* 
ances,  &c. 

Art.  S.^i^Not  to  be  liable  to  blockade  in  case  of  war. 

Aet.  8. — To  encourage  and  protect  all  enterprises  for  the 
opening  of  the  canal. 

Art.  4. — ^To  exercisetheir  influence  with  the  local  Grovem- 
ment,  to  facilitate  the  enterprise,  and  obtain  at  each  extremity 
a  free  port. 

AsT.  5. — ^When  completed,  to  protect  it  against  hostile 
attack. 

Art.  6. — ^To  invite  all  other  Governments  to  join  in  this 
convention. 

Art.  7. —  To  hasten  by  all  means  the  execution  of  the 
work,  by  encouragement  held  out  to  parties  proposing  to 
undertake  it. 

Art.  8. — CJontracting  parties  wish  not  only  to  eflfect  a 
•*  particular  object,"  but  also  to  establish  a  "  general  princi- 
ple," but  a  general  principle  limited  to  inter-communicatioa 
lettceen  the  Atlantic  and  Facifie. 

There  were  other  considerations  besides  those  of  mere 
statistics  which  one  would  have  supposed  likely  to  influence 
the  British  Cabinet — ^the  relative  exposure  of  the  two  chan- 
nels in  case  of  war  to  a  coup  de  main,  hsky  European  or 
Transatlantic  enemy  of  England  might  send  an  expe- 
dition, to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  with  the  greatest  facility 
and  secrecy ;  by  entrenching  themselves  upon  any  one  point 
they  could  stop  the  passage ;  they  would  have  a  long  line 
to  operate  upon,  strong  positions  to- get  possession  of,  no 
local  power  to  impede  them,  extensive  coasts  to  land  upon, 
and  the  Pacific  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Atlantic  on  the 
other,  to  approach  or  retire  by :  our  whole  navy,  locked  up 
at  the  two  extremities,  instead  of  affording  protection,  would 
only  invite  attack. 

Egypt  presents  the  exact  counterpart.  In  case  of  war  your 
Indian  traflGic  would  no  longer  by  having  to  double  th« 
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Cape,  be  exposed  either  to  France,  or  the  United  States.    As 
regards  the  latter,  the  protection  jou  would  have  to  afford 
would  then  have  to  extend  no  further  than  the  gut  of  Gibraltar. 
In  the  Mediterranean  you  would  be  exposed  to  France,  but 
you  have  always  had  the  supremacy  in  that  sea,  and  unless 
you  hare  it,  you  cannot  carry  on  war  with  her.    Hitherto 
you  have  had  for  warlike  purposeB  to  maintain  your  supre- 
macy in  the  Mediterranean  and  simultaneously  to  employ 
a    large  portion  of  your   navy    to  protect  your   Indian 
traffic  in  its  course  of  10,000  miles.     From  the  latter  drain 
you  would  be  relieved  by  Uie  passage  through  Egypt.     The 
two  seas  which  give  access  to  Egypt  on  either  side  are 
themselves  confined  by  a  gut,  both  of  which  are  in  your 
hands,  and  close  to  which  you  have  naval  stations,  so  that 
no  armament  can  be  within  reach,  without  at  least  your 
knowledge.    But  being  superior  at  sea  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Egypt  is  entirely  in  your  hands;   you  are  equally 
superior  in  the  Bed  Sea  \  there  is  no  one  there  to  contest  it 
With  you.    No  attempt  could  be  made  by  any  foreign  power  on 
the  canal,  unless  by  an  expedition  of  sufficient  force  to  conquer 
Egypt  itself.    England's  power  of  coercion  over  the  govern- 
ment of  Egypt  is  absolute  :  in  the  height  of  the  naval 
strength  of  Mehemet  Ali,  a  single  line  of  battle  ship  with  a 
frigate  sealed  up  Alexandria. 

In  the  first  speech  he  ever  made — ^the  Demosthenian  oration, 
which,  in  a  short  hour,  brought  his  fame  from  germ  to 
maturity,  Canning  exclaimed,  "  Secrecy  is  Treason  I  '*  The 
secrecy  which  he  denounced  bore  on  the  motives  of  the  Eng- 
lish Government  in  respect  to  its  dealing  with  other  States  : 
England,  in  his  opinion,  had  no  legitimate  object  which  would 
not  have  been  advanced  by  publicity.  On  the  other  hand, 
Russia  has  no  object  which  publicity  would  not  frustrate. 
Secrecy  is,  therefore,  as  essential  a  portion  of  her  system  as 
it  is  essentially  opposed  to  England's  interest  and  character ; 
we  may  rest  assured  that  wherever  there  is  concealment  there 
|ka  Eussian  hand  at  work,  and  a  Eussian  object  in  view* 
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«te  -w^    -Jiac    if 

n  ^;ifrriAifu>tir,  -jr  m  » 

^fHti^  'tt^  'fin\n$mmem  ni  ?it^anit 

'Um^  *9iniii  vtu^  onmB^  *aci  nm 

i0mi»>4  ;ttHiM(t.  ic  ««iiiiii  be  s 

tjm     ff  Ea^urtnaea  40iiiil  biis  gpgmttrmL  it.  i^cf  eoiiui 

fliie  fStil  "n  pit  ja  o^  "»  X     is  j»  <iintii«rf  OB^  oecmK  an 

Kam'm^xeatm'va.  windLilie 

iwMMt  ^ayibti :  hem  im  »  Ifeid  iwtter 

mtf  ax^  htmie  fraiw»d.    The  j^wiwiir  xaSc  bf^ 

;tt  ^.r/iO/jOO  w';udi  wonui  «0a  be  Isf^ij  mwrMfrf  £si- 
nuirinfr  nhe  ibat»  at  ^  iiaif  of  cfaac  sob  fn^cwd  bj-  Lraus 
Swiitf^  lor  ^imnmt  (tiie  fswrt^  npoa  Amgrrrgn  vc»- 
i^%^  r,hi(  y^surij  Rtanu  wnnLd  anosoc  to  balf  anS&oa^ 
#r  ^^  p«»r  eeat,  apcv.  ifce  or%iasi  iave^nient.  Tkor  k  mm 
(i'^iEi*olty  vfcafev^r  ift  tbe  enterprise^  if  ^oae  w&o  eoadiKt 
It  fiePTi^J^fog ei Ikymwia^  atcut  a  yngja-nd,  ad.  the  Bcitdb 
Kmhai^  at  Confttdntuu)ple. 

B»it  if  Efi^^li^  xoerchaaU  are  oniit  to  walk  bj  thesariiev 
ia  fiuifie  no  eapitai  svaiUi;^  ia  France? 

We  k^^e  beard  macb  ci  tbe  spirit  of  eDlcrpnse  cf  ^m 
Asf^dax/m  fa»;  we  bare  beard  bo^  of  wkit  its  eneigj  vav 
«q^ie  wbea  piaz^ted  ia  tbe  New  World,  and fiBBcdfroBL  ^» 
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goyerniiig  trammels  wiiich  oppress  it  in  the  Old :  if  so  let 
it  appear.  Here  is  something  worthier  than  buocaneering 
expeditions  against  Cuba,  or  civilising  armaments  for  Japan. 
The  United  States  have  pretensions  to  justify  and  character 
to  regain,  no  less  than  interests  to  advance  and  fortune  to 
pursue.  The  parental  stock  in  these  Islands  pleases  itself 
sometimes  in  the  anticipation  of  their  future  greatness, 
strange  if  it  should  have  to  look  to  them  for  its  own  present 
extrication. 


NOTB. 

HUMBOLDT  ON  THE  SUEZ  CANAL. 

"  The  History  of  the  Survey  of  the  Earth  includes  the 
narration  of  all  the  means  by  which  nations  have  been  drawn 
closer  together,  by  winch  greater  portions  of  the  globe  have 
become  accessible,  and  tlie  sphere  of  man's  knowledge  has 
been  widened.  One  of  the  noblest  of  these  means  was  the 
actual  formation  of  a  navigable  route  from  the  Eed  Sea  to 
the  Mediterranean  by  the  Nile.  At  the  point  where  the  two 
Continents,  which  are  scarcely  connected  together,  admit  the 
waters  of  the  sea  to  the  farthest  extent  between  them,  Sesostris 
(Hamses  Miamim)  accordingto  the  representations  of  Aristotle 
and  Strabo,  or  at  any  rate  Necho  (Neku)  commenced  the 
digging  of  a  canal,  but  was  frightened  by  some  oracular  words 
of  the  priests,  and  again  gave  it  up.  Herodotus  saw  and 
described  one  which  had  been  completed,  opening  with  the 
Nile  a  little  above  Bubastus ;  it  was  the  work  of  Darius 
Hystaspis,  of  the  family  of  the  Achsemenides.  This  canal 
having  fallen  into  disuse,  was  afterwards  so  completely 
re-constructed  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  that  it  kept  alive 
the  trade  of  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  and  India  until  the  time  of  the 
Boman  Empire,  until  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  probably  as  late 
as  Septimiufl  Severus ;  and  this  for  more  than  four  centuries 
and  a  half,  even  though  it  was  not  navigable  at  every  season 
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of  tlie  year,  in  consequence  of  its  artificial  oontrifanoes  for 
enclosing  the  water.  For  the  similar  object  of  promoting 
commerce  in  the  Bed  Sea,  the  houses  at  Myos  Hormos  aid 
Berenice  were  carefully  built^  and  connected  with  Coptus  bf 
means  of  a  splendid  artificial  road." — Cosmos,  vol.  ii,  p.  200. 
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CONCLUSION. 


Thb  author  of  the  *'  Progress  of  Btissia  in  the  East "  hai 
selected  for  the  period  illustrated  in  his  map  that  between 
the  accession  of  Peter  and  the  accession  of  Nicholas.  Since 
the  accession  of  the  present  Emperor,  her  advance  haa  been 
greater  than  in  the  previous  period :  the  victims  are  Poland, 
HuNGART,  and'  Denvark, — the  work  of  dismemberment 
being  completed  for  the  first,  and  commenced  for  the  latter 
two. 

During  the  first  period,  there  stood  against  her  in  the 
Welst  an  array  of  substantive  power,  which  she  might  over- 
reach but  could  not  coerce.  In  the  course  of  the  second,  all 
power  and  purpose  of  resistance  has  been  swept  away. 

The  East  presents  a  different  picture.  It  was  on  that  side 
that  the  power  of  Peter  first  developed  itself :  he  planned  the 
e^^pulsion  of  the  Turks  from  Europe,  he  commanded  the 
Caspian  by  a  fleet ;  his  influence  and  alliances  extended  to 
the  banks  of  the  Indus ;  and  he  had  secured  by  Treaty  more 
than  one  half  of  Persia.  Nadir  Shah  arose,  and  Eussia  was 
driven  back  behind  the  Caucasus  :  the  Turks  signally 
defeated  her  in  the  West  and  drove  her  back  behind 
the  Dnieper.  The  accession  of  Nicholas  was  followed 
by  a  Persian  and  a  Turkish  war,  which  re-advanced  the 
position  of  Eussia  to  the  point  which  she  had  occupied 
ninety-two  years  before,  and  even  beyond  it:  Persia,  un- 
der her  dictation,  was  expending  its  last  resources  in  an 
invasion  of  Herat  as  the  means  of  reaching  India :  the 
Ottoman  empire,  tottering  to  its  fall,  was  signing, 
with  the  Eussians  encamped  in  the  Bosphorus,  a  Treaty 
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to  eidnde  its  Piotecton  horn  tlie  Black  Sea.  Withont  U10 
appeaxanoe  of  a  oooqneror,  die  bas  again  been  dmcn  ba<^ : 
she  has  inaurred  no  defeat  sndi  as  tliatc^  the  Roth;  Aoehas 
been  no  new  adjnatnent  of  fi!ontiera»  no  lefision  of  Treaties. 
Her  poatkm  has  been  reyeiaed  by  the  bsstobatioh  of  ▲ 
Peoplb.  It  has  been  lestond  fay  adverii^;  by  the  blows 
she  stni^  and  the  hnmOiations  she  m^u*fA  Bat  disasters 
might  hare  crashed  not  tempered  the  Ottomans,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  protection  afforded  by  the  Cancasns,  the 
oampfe  held  oat  by  its  deficnden,  and  the  diaaie  of  their 
sneeesB.  Here  ia  die  ahidd  mider  eofor  cf  which  Persia 
has  FBgaiiifld  oootage,  and  ^ndEey  icsnmed  slifngtlL  A 
sniaill  population,  wiihoai  tiie  leaning  of  thanataona  of  the 
West,  and  nnaided  by  the  wiae  easnaelBof  theirCvofernBients^ 
has  rendered  this  service  to  humanity^  A  new  stnig^ 
indeed  ia  opening,  h«t  it  i^iirniKSirifa  at  this  poial* 


TvcxBE,  Printer,  Pttty'k  Place,  Otftfrd  Stiect 
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